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ie Ti restriction as to exportation of corn is taken off, tea, at a wrong time. 
Be y/ling, as yet, what will be the produce of the next bdrvest. 
summers, successively 5 five successsvely bave not 
memory of the oldest man living; and, if we 
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WLRMINGHAM DOLLARS. 


In your Register of the inst j 


Reon bring forwards the arguments aod opi- 
of Mr. fn ‘his Work pa- 
Beer curréncy and you setm to’thiak thea 
decisive, upon the qdestion of a depre- 
Mision of English bahK-paper. infor 
s, too, witli Much’ self-complacency, of 
assis dneé Which he has derived’ from 
oWo Of the argemenis in 
particular’ passage you “hive 
ftom “his I ‘certainly ‘agrdée 
you, ire thidkifig that they 
agree With your in 
Sinking hit they are wortlr yotir 
ou" sty, However; that tose’ arxumentd 
Vvety* fotifidation “of Mer. Foster's 
these aratifénty afé shewn to’ false, 
ith tod his sistén? or depreciation mast 
esteetn “that you have 

owed the quéstion® be placéd ‘upon so 
mple a footing mute especially’ ay! it? af 
an opportunity of proving ‘the faflacy 
m the same tine. "Phe question of depre- 
seems to me’ to by these 
uissions, simply to this whether the 
dollars circulate as coin, of as promis- 
me'y votes: whether the price of 55., at 
they circulate, is owing to their in- 
mesic valué,’ as compared with English 
eeok paper; or to the stamp put upon them 
Bey (ue bank, which thereby becomes liable 
Pay them again at 53. believe I have 
ated this accurately : ‘yoursélf and Mr. 
Oster maintain that they circulate as coin, 
d owe theit ptite to their intrinsic value ; 
d the foundation of Mr. Foiter’s doctrine 
depreciftion fésts bpon'thé trhth of this. 
nce this positiod to Mr. 
ters theory, if might have been expected, 
Bett he wonld havé bestowed considerable 
its truth; but he 
to have hastened to the superstiuctare 
Sis “have been” batt little 
tous Mout the of its’ found: 
TPs spott this “very fourdation 
of he does not think it ne- 
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contents himself with laving down his opi- 
niow, that itis tmpossible for dollars ever 
to circulate at any other than their intrinsic 
valae. But it was incumbent upon bith 
éither to have proved that this was not pos- 
sible, or otherwise admitting it to be possi- 
bte, he ought to have shewn the reasons 
Which induced him to think, that in the in- 
stifice he’ Was speaking of, it was not the 
Gase.’” Mr. Foster says “ the bank dollars 
fesned at contain no more silver than 
4%, 61. ought to contain ; they are there 
*: foré called not 59%. bat tokens for 5s. It 
“ has been contented that this is no proof 
of the depreciation of bank paper, for 
“that are ouly promissory n ‘tes, and 
“ that the bank aight have éalled them 154, 
“as well as 58.3; but a ptoniissory note: 
“ should either have intrsic: value ifself, 
“or else be merely the representative of it.” 
Now I would ask Mr. Poster, whence he 
dérived his rule, that a promissory note 
should either have intrinste value itself, 
“ or else be merely the representative of 
“ic?” Why may not 2 promissory rote 
possess at once iotrinsi¢ value in itself) add 
be at the same time the representative of 
bigher value?’ Cati Mr. Foster, npofi 
mature consideration, maintain’ aby thing 
so absurd as that this is impossible? “Yer it 
is upon so palpable an absurdity that he has 
rested the very foundation’ of his’ 
“ trine.” Mr. Foster does indeéd say far- 
ther respecting the bank dollats If ‘iss 
sned merely as the representative of value, 
“« why go to the exptuse of Having it of 
precious materials?” “There is 
necessity for anstwéring) this’ qdestion ;' thé 
foundation of Mr. Foster's: docrritte rests 
upon its being absolutely’ impossible’ fo Fo 
to this expense. It 1 dot the’ wisdom oF 
folly of the directors of the Bank ‘that i¥ ti4 

point in dispate; probably they have acted 

foolishly ia going to this penises” yet 

also probable, that they may have beer tact 

tiated ‘by ‘the con‘iteration, ‘tat if the to 

kets ‘they issued! were’ made of a materia 

porsessinng cdnsiderable “idttinsic “varie, 

they would be much tess fable to be 
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dud not. »-If this be their motive, the direc- 
tors of the bank of England have aftorded 
an example of sacrificing private interests to 
the joterests of humanity; which, it were 
to be wished. could be seen oftener imitated 
in the conduct of public men. But if it is 
possible for tokens or promissory notes at 
Once to passes intrinsic value in themselves, 
and ocirculate as tepresentatives of some 
higher value; then ooght Mr. Foster to have 
shewn that the dollars he was speaking of 
did not so circulate. He does not appear 
10 have touche? upon this point, but with 
your permission, I will supply the defi- 
ciency (as briefly as I can), and have no 
doubt, but I shall shew that the bank dollars 
do cire» ‘ate at a value higher than their in- 
trinsic velue, reckoning their intrinsic value 
as compared with English bank notes, If 
the value of 5s., at which these dollars cir- 
culate as exchanged for bank paper, be not 
owing to the stamp upon them, then it must 
foilow, that their exchangeable value would 
remain the same, though the stamp were 
defaced, and that it would have been the 
same though the stamp had never been af- 
fixed. If their value of 5s. be not owing 
to the stamp, the same value must remain 
though the stamp was taken away. Deface, 
therefore, the stamp from a bank dollar, or 
take a dollar of the same weight and fine- 
néss, before the stamp has been allixed, and 
try for how much bank paper it will ex- 
change; not for 5s. but for 4s. 4d. only, 
A stamped dollar will exchange for 5s.; an 
wastrmped dollar ot the same weight and 
fineness will only exchange for 4s. 4d. ; I 
canoot imagine any thing more conclusive 
than this, Nevertheless, in answer to a 
leer which 1 formerly wrote to you upon 
this subject, you were pleased to say, that 
it Was not of the intrinsic value of the dollar 
that you were speaking, but of its circulat- 
ing value. [then potated out to you that 
titre was no real difference in this dis- 
tinetroms but as you did not allow yourself 
to. be convinced by my arguments, it ma 

be necessary for me now to say, that the 
cirowlating value of the unstamped dollars 
is at this ume only gs. 4d.; and that there 
urea sudieient quantity of them in circula- 
tion, for the price to be ascertained, — 
You may recollect that in the letters be- 
fore wrote to you, it was observed, that it 
was not my intention to enter into the ge- 
neal. question whether our paper currenc 

was, depreciated or not. Yau professed, 
m answer to this, that.yau could not con. 
ceive any object I coyld have if this were 
the-aase., «My object. was (and I thought 
aulherently obvious) to prove the fallacy. 
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of those arguments upon which you ha 
built your opinion respecting, the deprecia. 
tion of our currency. In reality there were 
at that time several circumstances (but to. 
tally unconnected with those which yoy 
produced) which tended to shew that 4 
depreciation to a small! extent might have 
taken place. One of these was the ex. 


(taking them however, at 4s. 9d. and et 
at ss); and another was the premium of 
of 24 per centum, which was then paid iy 
London to exchange bank of England pa. 
per for gold. It then appeared to me pro. 
bable that both these might be owing tp 
accidental causes, unconnected with any 
lasting depreciation of paper; and if s, 
that they would be removed in a shor 
time, It may be recollected I mentioned, 
that it was probable we should see dollax 
vary in price,- before the. expiration 0 
twelve months, from 4s. gd., the price they 
were them at, to perhaps 4s. 2d, or 4s. 44. 
The alteration has taken place sooner thay 
could have been looked for; and they are 
now at the price of 4s. 4d. _ An alteratioy 
in the price of guineas has at the same time 
taken place, and they are now to be pro 
cured in London, in exchange for bani 
paper, without any premium, The rst 
which the price of guineas then exper 
enced, I take not to been owing 
any depreciation of paper, through an ex 
cessive circulation; but to the great de 
mand for guineas which the fear of an im 
mediate invasion had previously occasionel. 
It was not that an unnatural quantity 
notes had been issued, but, that a!mo# 
every one who held them, was more desi 
rous of holding .gold;, not that the circus 
tion was excessive, but that the secutll) 
was doubted.. And upon this point I entirely 
agree with you in all you have said respect 
ing the dangerous,.and_ perhaps even 
effects, which in the event of an.actual 1 
vasion, the sudden and unavoidable dep 
ciation of our paper currency would pl 
duce. It is to vou only that the publ 
owes its having been at all warned of thi 
danger; which must fall beavier in prop 


you inform us, has drawn his dogtrine 
depreciation from your arguments Up 
the subject ; which arguments, if. the! 


a depreciation to the exteat of 19. per. celle 
Nevertheless, Mr, Foster, who giv 
very exact accoynt of the degree of dep'® 
ciation which has taken place, at diller” 
periods, makes it out that this depresia!'™ 


has. never exceeded ags, per 


ceedingly high intrinsic price of dollas & 


tion as it. is little expected.——Mr. Foste 


prove a depreciation at al}, certainly fl 
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ou had outl have rested with you to have re- 
ciled this difference with Mr. ‘Foster, 
ep, mp! I imagine you may not now consider it 
your time. Mr. Foster, however, 
Ki Mpems to have rested very much ef his ar- 
nents upon the rates of exchange with 
Meland. In troth, no proof of a depreci- 
dollars Me] currency can ever be drawn from 
nd ht pe rates OF balances of exchange. No 
Budi a depreciation of curreney cannot 
t ke piace in any country without affecting 
nd pa Jn Me raies of exchange with every other 
Pro it has transactions with. But the 
ving Bies of exchange aré liable to be affected 
‘?;. so many Other causes, that it can never 
if Bee wore than a plausible conjecture, to at- 
hae Bbute any variation to a depreciated cur- 
icy unless such depreciation has been 
dollar eviousty proved from other sOUurces.-— 
tay urself and Mr, Foster seem sénsible of 
thes the foundation of Mr. Foster’s system 
43. 44 Bey ing upon the fact of depreciation, being 
meviously proved from another source, viz. 
ney ae me price of bank dollars ; and the argu- 
mts drawn from the variations in the 
exchange seem to be considered 
as corroborative, trust it will 
ig A Bw be allowed to be sufficiently plain, 
gee he the arguments are fallacious, by which 
expert preciation of paper was attempted to 
ne i proved from the price of dollars; and 
(the variations in the exchange with 
at de land, mast be looked for in some other 
remain, Sir, your very obedient 
ant, C. B.—London, 23d July, 1804. 

itv 
FINANCE RESOLULIONS. 
rapt 3 —Confident that you seek only to 
jour opinions, by the assistance 
and reason, I do not hesitate to ad- 
a second time, as your letter to 
espect 2 Mitte the 4th of this month, contains 
n fata SPectous arguments in favour of the 
ia which you drew in your frst let- 
dept indeed to think entirely 
Id pre you, of your quotation from 

sbi Auckland and the 
of ths Mr. Chalmers and Mr. Rose: 
rope aie of whom appear to me to have 
produce of the permanent 


@ “ith any idea’ that it would be sup- 
meed, that in°the latter periods the pro- 
Be worth moré than it was in the 
When Mr. Chalmers com- 
mo result of his comparison with a 


upon 
f_thef 
cen 


in the distressful times of 

th lam,* doés he not sufficiently 

inference which he wished 

drawn from it “was one relating 
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and not one relating to the riches or. po» 
verty of the treasury? When my Lord) 
Auckland precedes his comparison, with @ 
reference to the state of trade, the course’ 
of exchange, and the general prosperity of 
the kingdom, does he not clearly mark the: 
inference he intended should be drawn? 
The subsequent comparison of Mr. Rose of 
British manufactures exported, are in like 
manner an evidence to the purpose, for 
which he advances the amount of the per- 
manent taxes. But, to my very great sur- 
prise, you extend your objections to the 
13th resolution of the House of Commons 
on Finance, to this comparison of British 
manufactures exported. Permit me, how- 
ever, Sir, to remind you, that the official 
value of imports and exports was fixed by 
the House of Lords so lotie back as 16g, 
and that this rate tai never since been va- 

ried.—Your gbjection I very readily grant 

is valid, agathst every comparison of which, 

in the official language ‘of the Inspector 

General of imports and exports, is called 

the real value, but not against what he 

terms the official value——The late Mr. 
Irving was the first who introduced this” 
new estimate of our trade, and he was so 


| 
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pleased with the approbation which it pro- 
cured him, that he wished to have substi- 
tuted the real in place of the official value, 
until I observed to him, that the offiscial 
value afforded the best evidence to the” 
quantity of our trade, which was of more 
consequence than its fluctuating and rela- 
tive value to the political economist. How-° 
ever, at the time I expressed my wish (and! 
I rejoice that it has-been gratified), that 
his new estimate of our trade should be 
continued, as thereby there was both the 
quantity and value of our commerce 
nearly ascertained, and a help afforded 
towards forming an estimate of the * de- 
“ preciation of money” as Mr, Wheatley 
terms it,.but of the “advance: of prices” 
as I should term it, had [that gentle- ' 
man’s reputation. I am-aware, that in’ 
the opinion of a great many, these terms / 
are synonimous; but insomuch as the 
proceeds from very different causes tothe 
other, and as the one will produce ve 
different effects to the other, I think wri- 7 
ters on these questions should very care- ¢ 
fully distinguish between them. If Ihave’ 
an opportunity, I will obtrude upon you ¥ 
my opinion concerning this ‘last’most ' 
licate and important subject, apon' which ” 
I lament that I likewise am’ so unfortu-.” 
nate as to differ from you. Before, ‘howe 
ever, I close this letter, I cannot but*fe+' 
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231] 
of July, failed in making a very impor- 
tant distinction in his view of the “ reso- 
& Jution” which has caused me, to address 
you. He evideatly views the res lution 
as inferring,, that with reference to the 
debt, the permanent revenue has increas- 
éd ip worth; but that gentleman should 
Rave slated how much of the charge was 
permanent, and, deducting the amount 
from the permanent revenue at each pe- 
riod, should have cast out what per cent- 
age the increase of the latter period was 
upon the earlier period, and then in his and 
our present view of the subject we should 
hive seen whether, compared with the ad 
vance of prices, or as you and Mr. W heat- 
ley term it, the depreciation of money, a 
real augmentation had taken place in the 
wort} amount of that part of the permanent 
revenue applicable tothe fluctuating charge, 
—-—The permanent charge upon the con- 
solidated bind, including the sinking fand, 
was, in £792, 11,432,000]1., and the produce 
of the permanent taxes for that year was 
14,234,0001., leaving asurp'us of 2,852,000, 
applicable to the fluctuating charge. Now 
on increase of 61 7,0c0 1. upon this last sum 
13 rather more than 2: per cent., which in- 
crease 1s filly equal to the increased per 
centage of charge in the departments of 
the Lord Steward, Lord Chainberlain, and 
Master of the Horse, stated by Mr. Rose, 


aati at only 20 cent ——The fact, 

att lowever, is, that every other war than the 
a | last, in which this country has been engag- 
ae 4h ed, dur ing the last century, the permanent 
; pat taxes existing at their commencements sunk 


in their amounts as each war advanced. In 


SLAVE TKADE. 

Six,—The slave trade will, at the next 
meeting of Patlament, be decided upon for 
or against, it may be presumed. It is un- 
becoming the independence of Great Britain 
to. disguise, or shan the encounter of this 
most weighty business ; let then a final re- 
sdlation be adjudged upon this procrastinated 
subject of obloguy. No nation since the 
world began reposed its greatness with suc- 
cesson the supremacy of commercial poli- 
tics, Trade is useful as a subordinate ma- 
chine, to be guided by public good, so far as 


: | fh itself, and the sound wel- 

ah 
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every body has read; the fate of Holland ; 
before our eyes; in both of which state 
money-grubbing baseness turned its Sting; 
upon its own agents. With Great Britain, 
great in freedom and in men, commerce hy 
been the handmaid of faith, and has followed 
her with steps of purity and obedience. 1). 
golden rule thén is to repress the’ spirit of 
commerce, by the spirit of true honour, 
Not that honour which is a fallacy agains 
fortitude and piety, but the honour whic) 
esteems merit before riches, In number 3) 
of the Guardian is this paragraph: “ Alas’ 
what is there in all the grati fications of sens, 
the accommodations of vanity, or any thing 
that fortune can give to please a hon 
soul, when they are put in competition with 
the interests of truth and liberty?” With 
this authority [ proceed to the slave trade, 
The slavery of the West- Indies is sui generi 
on account of the p:culiarity of the negro 
complexion. If the Africans had been long. 
haired, doubtless, Guinea merchants would 
have abhorred the idea of trafficking withaud 
for creatures like themselves. Is it to bea 
question of habit or of reason? Hume t: 
dicules the convenjent ignorance of me, 
whose conscience is.at ease in the huma 
market, by means of the skin deep diffcrene: 
of colour and woolly heads. All our chitt 
Writers in religion, morals, and politics, 2% 
of Hume's opinion. The advocates 
slavery defend it from habit, as masters % 
merchants. The inquisition of Portugal, ail 
the cannabalism of savages, ate no arguaeni 
to justify habit. Public speakers and writen 
of the day admit the injustice of the 119% 
but dispute the policy of abolition, rep” 
senting the licentious instinct of negroes, ° 
rather habits, to be inconformable to the ™ 
straints of morality, and the discipline @ 
freedom. An abolition, say they, would 
terminate the innocent and the guilty, 2” 
the very objects of misguided charity »o* 
finally be destroyed in oputual betcher 
The proptiety of the slavery granted, i! ' 
lows that the trade mast not be discontiout 
Suppose the trade at an end; the neg’ 
decrease ; for where there is neither 0% 
riage, nor strict polygamy, but promiscioe 
connexion, where is a sufficient succes! 
to come from ? It must be known, that ™ 
profligacy of the Negroes is worse 
count of the intercourse of the whises ¥” 
them. This demeanour of the white” 
not reckoned disgraceful, for they look " 
the West-India colonies as temporary 
of speculation, to leave after reqo!'# 
wealth, and settle in Europe ia domestic 
tue, like courtegans who turn method 
A\n abolition of the trade, and apersisting 
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as other words, every other war so exhausted | 
the national resources and impoverished | 
it individuals, that consumption materially 
ft lessened, aad the revenue suffered in pro- | . 
portion ; whereas, during the last war, con- | 
stimplion was rather Upon the increase.-- | 
x cf Tam, Sir, with respect, yours, &c. D. W. move 
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avery, 


Me. the spirit of a West-India colony in the 
¥ proprietors, and the relative dependance 


B® the mother country, which superinduces 
Mi) the unlicensed manners of tempora 


idence. 


Mrtured to desperation of existence, that 
May burst out intoinsurrection. The estates 


Beansported from Great Britain, who endure 
be climate and the labour with a prospect 


Meir lives and their health for nothing. 
Mic estates then must employ mulattoes and 
Beecroes as servants. 
met endure concessions, but will use them 
gon. The complexion of the slaves is the 
mpstacie to every redress; their complexion 
fe suitable to the climate; that alone is a 
mest against superior European discipline 


meevery against its masters is made inveterate 


ns subterfuges of change will do good. 
me xortality. The slightest innovation will 


me cry must stand together, or the latter 
Bdual prohibition of trade. 
mcs, of the strictest military discipline and 


poess against arming the negroes, and 


ty. Your's, B. 


Dated Constantinople, Sune 


is a perversion of all experience. 
he negroes are the most prolific people in 
world; yet that-quality is counteracted 


Brfosion of blacks sad whites, the absence 


The stream of supply being 
ied, the negroes will be overworked and 


a colony are managed by white servants 


gain. This gain begins with the purchase 
a few negroes: but the trade is at an end. 
o Europeans will be induced fo hazard 


This is givitig power 
the slaves, and the nature of slavery can- 


last gift'or conquest of emancipa- 


d knowledge. The inherent hatred of 


the distinction. of colour. No tempo- 
1 instantaneous emancipation is as bad, 
worse. Itis a system that is incurable 


ead like flames over the sun-burnt fields 
a West-India island. The trade and the 


i tall. There must be no experiments of 
The whites 
‘i keep ‘up adequate numbers of them- 


A) 
Mong courage, with a constant watch- 


pre all, that évery roving missionary be 
ited from their conversation, and that 
y be immersed in illiterate stupidity. 
M this last opinion, it is plain that the 
ter of this looks upon the whole of the 
st India colonization as the hot-bed ef- 
vescence of European luxury, rather than 
Wholesome’ carn fields of European 
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_ PUBLIC PAPERS. 
of General Brune, French 
moassader Constantinople, addressed 
© Baron Bielficld® Prussian Envoy at the 


© ulidersixied ambassador from his 
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Majesty Napoleon, Emperor of the French, 
does himself the honour to notify hereby fo 
Baron Bielfield, that a Senatus Consultum 
has definitively settled the organization of 
France, gud firmly established for the 
future, the denomination, forms, and exs 
ercises of the sovereign power in France, 
These objects were hitherto the only ones 
in the organization of France, which were 
found not fully commensurate with the 
greatness and necessities of the state. His 
Majesty Napoleon, the Emperor of the 
French, is therefore by the laws of the 
state invested with the imperial dignity in 
such a manner, that this title and dignity 
shall descend to his posterity in the direct 
male line, or failing that, in the’ direet 
male line of their Imperial Highnesses the 
Princes Joseph and Louis, the brothers of 
the Emperor. —From the well known sen- 
timents of the Prussian court, the under- 
signed cannot doubt of the Baron Bielfield, 
in this important and happy event; and 
therefore only avails himself of the present 
opportunity again to assure him of his high 
esteein. Signed)’ Brune. 
The Answer of Baron Bielfield. 

The undersigned envoy from his Prussian 
Majesty considers himself as greatly ho- 
poured by the communication of the note 
of the 29th of Prairial, by which the French 
ambassador has notified to bim what has 
been determined in France relative to the 
form and investigation of the supreme dig- 
nity. Much flattered by the above com- 
munication, he makes no delay to thank 
bis excellency for the important communi- 
cation, and entreats him to confide in his 
well known sentiments, and to be convine- 
ed that he shall always take a true and sin- 
cere participation in every thing which 
may promote the welfare of the French na- 
tion and its Government. The undersign-' 
ed avails himself of the present opportunity 
to renew te the ambassador the assurance 
of his very special esteem. (Signed) 
BiELFIELD, 


Vote of bis Majesty the King of Sweden, in 
the Deliberations at the Diet of Rausbon, 
relative to the Imperial Russian Note of the 
7th of May, concerning the s:izue of the 
Dike d Enghem.—Datid _Ratisbon, July 
27, 1804. 


His Majesty the King of Siveden, as Duke 


of interior Pomerania, bas charged his Ep» 
voy to insert the following vote in the pro- 
tocol, on the OF the declaration .of 
hia Majesty thie 

fore tbe Diet on the 7th of May last. —ffis, 
Majesty, who of so many occasions has 


mperor of Russia, laid be- 
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manifested how much he interests himself in 
the affairs of the German Empire, could not 
Jearn without the greatest anxiety and alarm, 
the events which took place in the electorate 
of Baden in the month of March last, events 
‘by which the territorial rights of the Ger- 
Empire are flagrantly violated, and its 
futore security exposed to the greatest dan- 
ger. His Majesty, therefore, thinks it the 
duty of every member of the Empire not to 
conceal the wish that the French govern- 
‘ment may give fall and satisfaciory explana- 
aions to the Emperor and the Empire, rela- 
tive tu the said events, and such as may re- 
move all fears for the future security of the 
Germanic territory. Asamember of the 
Empire his Majesty thought it his duty to 
express these sentiments; though he has not 
judged it necessary to notice the occurrences 
alluded toin amore particular manner, in 
his capacity of Guarantee of the Peace of 
Westphalia and the Germanic Constitution ; 

and the less so since his Majesty could not 
doubt that a power which had formerly 
shared with Sweden in the labour and glory 
of cé-operating to the restoration of the laws, 
and of order and security in the Empire, 
would be convinced of the necesst'y of main- 
taing objects so important unimpaired and 
inviolate. 


‘ 
o 


SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


Price or Breav.——In an article, 
ublished previous to the passing of the 
w xfor the-exportation of corn, and for 
granting a bounty upon such exportation, 
an Opinion was expressed, that every iaw 
of that kind was injurious to the commu- 
nity, every law restraining, or granting a 
premium upon, either the export or import 
of corn. The code of corn-laws and regu- 
lations present a mass of absurdities hardly 
to be equalled; and, what makes the mat- 
ter worse, they are absurdities which are 
characteristic of a shallow brain. One 
would think they had resulted from the de- 
liberations of an assembly of shop-keepers 
and handicrafismen. The nation has al- 
ready paid dearly for these laws, to which 
no small portion of its present disgrace and 
danger may be fairly attributed, but it is 
very likely, that we shall soon experience 
- effects more fatal than have ever hereto- 
fore been from this cause. 
We have had three years of abundance 
especially with regard to bread; and, it 
‘seems very probable, that the next year, 
beginning with September, will prove a 
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year of what may, im this country, be calle; 
scarcity. The case pointed out,in the pa. 
sage which has been selected as the mo 
to this sheet appears to have: happened, 
for, it is now the middle of August, ay 
there has been scarcely a fine cay singe 
reaping began. The wheat is, beside, 
much blighted. It is stated to. be so 
over the kingdom, and that the statemey 
is correct with regard to two counties | cx 


take upon myself to aver. The effect ¢ 


this has already appeared in the sudde) 
and very considerable rise in the price ¢ 
bread, the quartern loaf having, in the spa« 
of six weeks, risen from 8d. to 10d. Tia 
every day’s rain will add to the pricei 
certain. Wheat, were the weather no 
to become fuir, must continue to rise fr 


some time: bread must also rise; and, i 


would be by no means hazardous to su. 
pose, that, before March next, the quarten 
loaf may sell for eighteen-pence. It be 
comes us, therefore, to consider by tims 
what may be the consequences of scarcity 
especially now that those who will feel th 
pressure are amply provided with arms, au 
have just received discipline enough tore 
der them formidable to the state, shox! 
they unhappily be. misled either by ev 
minded persons or by .their own wail, 
Scarcity is always accompanied with di 
content in proportion to the sufferings whic 
it creates, and, at this time, scarcity wou 
be productive of uncommon saffering, 
cause the previous abundance was uncut: 
monly great, and, which is another imp 
tant circumstance, was preceded by sti 
city uncommonly severe. ., The mass of tt 
people will never perform any more labo 
than is sufficient to yield them support 
way according with the, customs of & 
country. The high wages of 1800 and 1% 
having been kept up, the years 1802, 150 
and i804 thus far, have been years of o* 
parative-ease, not to say of idleness. 
rise in the price of provisions, without a 
ther corresponding rise in the price of # 
bour, which cannot take piace all at on 
will make work scarce, not because the" 
will be less of it to perform, but beca* 
more must be performed by one man in 
der to procure him support. It is not 
“* hands have been scarce” for three )@ 
t, but.that provisions have been ples! 

n times of scarcity we never hear. of a¥” 

of labourers, but in times of plenty ” 
want is a subject of continual comp!s* 
Scarcity will, then, compel people to wot 
harder than they lately have done; * 
how this will suit them, just at atime 
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Mpiher causes have’ contributed to confirm 
Beem in habits ot idleness, it is not very dif- 
Beult to foresee. They hate Buona parte, 
nd would, if put in the right way, defend 
Btheir country avainst him’; but, by the time 
Mahat they have experienced halt a dozen 
premature alarms, the dangers of 
Myasion will become an evil of magnitude 
Minuch inferior to that “of a scarcity of pro- 
To talk* them philosophically 
Mppen the subject will be perfectly useless, 
ndividaal distress is bat"tvo frequently as- 
Beribed tu the government, and when it be- 
Bbomes in any degree general, to expect that 
goverment will not be louked to as the 
Brause is to discover but'very little know- 


of mankind. Considering, therefore, 
Mahe critical state of the nation, the Minister 
Meshould have been cautious how he adopted 


Beny measure that might afford a plausible 


Mepretext fur making the monarchy answer- 


Meble for the effects of an unproductive sea- 


mamon; he should have listened with great 


Ne aution to the advice of contractors and 


Seeorn-merchants, or to that other new race 


@f beings who have sprung up from the 
Meunghill of paper-money and who are 
Balled speculating-farmers ; yes, he should 
eave listened to these persons with great 
meaution, and even with distrust, when their 


was to obtain law evidently for 


mee sole purpose of advancing their own 
mterests, though the well-being of the 
Se hole nation should thereby be hazarded. 
mV cre! to allow that corn-laws, as they are 
termed, are at all necessary ; and 


mere it possible for me still further to al-— 
mw, that, in times of plenty, it is wise for 
mee people to tax themselves in order to 


ae'’¢ premiums for the exporting of the pro- 


mee of their labour, I should then certain- 


say, that last Christmas would have been 
t an improper time for the passing of a 
mY (0 open the ports for exportation ; but, 
me Pass such a law upon the eve of the har- 


meest, and of a harvest, too, respecting the 
me duce of which no very favourable opi- 
gee?!) Was entertained, was an act which, for 
eee Ons that need not be mentioned, I shall 


"bear to characterize, and indeed justly to 


“acterize it would be no easy matter. 


he bill, upon its unexpected return from 


House of ‘Lords, was afrested “in its 


till the of November. | It, 


mm crefore, never will, probably, operate at 


mm xcept in-an indirect way upon the 
mre of the speculator, and directly upon 
ple, who, though they 

whole fields of wheat blackened with 


Bee bight; though they see the rain fall 


after day Tetting the crop upon the 


ground, do still ascribe, and will. .continne 
to ascribe the rive of bread-to the lawdatdly 
passed by parhiumenr at the instance of the 
ininister. To an argument: somewhat eof 
this popular nature Mr. Pitt made a teply 
that showed hin to be shocking!y destitute 
of reflection upon the subject... During the 
few days that the bill lay before the Lords, 
wheat and bread had risen. This rise-was 
altributed to the bill, by the gertlemen who 
opposed it, and it was fairly so attributes: 
it was a mere speculator’s rise stock 
in hand assumed additional value the mo- 
ment the bill had passed the House of'Com- 
mons. Mr. Pitt replied, that»there was-an 
appearance that the harvest ‘would be 
scanty, and that the rise ought to be attfi- 
buted to: that circumstance rather than to 
the bill before the House. But, if Mr, Pitt 
was sincere, how can we find aa excuse for 
his persevering in the bill? While he as- 
serted that corn was already ‘* too low in 
** price” and that it was necessary to ‘—pre- 
vent its sinking lower, though one-could 
hardly approve of so crude and inconsider- 
ate an assertion, one could not impeach 
his consistency; but, when he had discovers 
ed that the coming harvest was likely to be 
scanty, and when he concended that the 
price of wheat and bread had already bee 
gun to experience the effects of that cause, 
still to persist in passing a law, founded 
upon the existence of a supposed exactly 
opposite state of things, is what will, I am 
persuaded, meet with no apology’ except 
amongst the greedy speculators, whose pur- 
poses alone such law, passed undér such 
circumstances, was calculated to serve, 
The luw is not, it is true, to go into opera- 
tion till the middle of November; but it 
has already done mischief; it has’ already 
assisted the blight and the rain in raising 
the price of breads and, which is still of 
more importance, it has laid the foundation 

for pépular complaint against the goverh- 

ment; for, though a single saek of corn 

should never be exported in'consequence 

of this law, the people will ascribe to it’ a 

part, at least, of their hardships and, at this 

moment, it is a general~opinion amongst 


the common people, that-ships are lying in 


all our ports ready to take away the corn 
the moment the law begihs to opevate, and 
that the rise of bread is owing tothe hoards 
that are forming preparatory to the i¢ch-or 
November ! But. the *eonsequence’ the 
most dangerous of al), is-tiint which’ may 
arise ‘from the erroneoys, thoilyh “imeést 
general opinion, that scatgty of provisivtus 
is inseparable from a state of war, an.opi- 
nion that has been countenanced by far too 
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niany of those who are, or who ougitt to be, 
gble to discover its fallacy. After the 
Bishop of Pndon had expressed his appro- 


endured yeais of war aud three of 
famine, it was not astonishing to hear the 
people the mselves drown all your com- 
‘plaints against the terms of the peace by 
your ears ** peace and a large 
® Joaf;” aghile sentiments like those of the 
Ret. Rev. Prelate were repeated even to sa- 
tiety from the benches of parliament, as well 
‘as from the pulpit, it was no wonder that 
‘* peace and plenty” became inseparable m 
the minds of the people; that they became 
the subjects of their toasts, their songs, and 
their allegories; no wonder that we saw, 
particularly amongst the base acd stupid 
shop-keepers of London and Westminster, 
Peace represented by a vulgar greasy-look- 
ing woman holding a huge loaf in one hand 
and a foaming pot of porter in the other. 
The Addingtons turned this vulgar error to 
excellent account: they kept their places 
two years by the help of it, and, were not 
the monarchy arid the country exposed to 
danger, it woald be well row to let it work 
with all ifs force against their selfish and 
juggling saccessors. It would, however, 
he but a miserable satisfaction to see them 

verturned amidst the general ruin, and, 
felore, I shall endeavour to show, that, 
9s far as relates to the article of bread, at 
Jeast, peace is not any more than war inse- 
parable from plenty. When I touched 
vpon this subject last (see page 82), I con- 
fined myself to the late peace and the pre- 
‘sent war, shall now go back to the dis- 
tance of half a century, giving the average 
price of the quartern loaf, in London, in 
each year, 
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bation of the peace, because the people bad. 


the mass of mankind, to those who ma) 


nN 


1770 


£ 

- - = 8% 

178g OG 

1785 - - 

1786 - 64. 

1789 - - = B 

1796 - = O 

dint 

100 - - 

teend « 

of Sept. - 1 64 J 

180: to the end 

of Dec, - + rit 

1802 - - 104 Psact, 
1803 up to the 

endof April ot 

1803 to the end 

ot Dec. - - Wak. 


1804 up to July. 
It is said, and with truth, ~s the price 0 


1s 


bread is not always, and in all cases, 2" 4 * i 
tisfactory standard whereby to measure Le ae 
value of money; but it is quite sufficiet! eo 
for the present’ purpose; for, if bread 
cheap, the poor-man’s provision is not 
and if bread be dear his provision cannot = ' 
cheap. In ancient times bread was ° He‘ 
phatically styled the staff of Jife, and, thoug! 
modern inventions, have enabled me, 
certain cases, to dispense with it, yet f in 


called the people of every eivilized nal 
it still is the staff of life,. From the for 
going list of prices it will be seen, 
that war has not even the sight tea 
dency toenhance the cost of this first 
ticle ‘of the man’s subsistence ; {% 
during three of the four wars of the 

half century, including the present ws", 
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“a 
craze price af bread has been full as low, 
lower, than during the, preceding 
coce, notwithstanding the constant depre- 

ition of money. How senseless, then, is 
crv of peace and a large loat!” How, 
orhowsbase must those ‘persons be 
encourage that cry! And how anxious 
Bpught we to be to.prevent the influence of 


Beech an error in the prodacing. of another 


peace? It will be. perceived, 
Baia, in about every six years there have 
Mebeca two years of scarcity, and we may 
a easonably suppose that two such years are 
Bow about tobegin; at a most critical time 
Bahey are indeed beginning, and if great 
wisdom be not displayed, on the part of 
Btho.e in power, the consequences may be 
fatal. Ir is not altogether certain, that a 
Sclamour for peace, and that an excuse for 
peace upon any terms, would be disagree- 
Bable to the minister; for, though :t might’ 
inconvenient for Mr. Pitt himself to 
Bake such a peace, he has shown us that he 
to effect his purposes of that. 
sort by proxy; and, those persons are very, 
Bynuch mistaken who suppose, that the Doc- 
Beto: and his set, who are now acting just the, 
Beane part that Mr, Pitt and his set acted 
Bcuring the year 1803, have so entirely bro- 
mac with Mr.:Pitt as to reject a. reconcilia- 
tion with the beneficent view restoring 
mpeace and plenty..to their country. In. 
Bphort, it appears by no. means improbable, 
that, whep the nation-shall become heartily 
Beary of this lingering war, and when to 
Methat wéariness shall be added. the discon- 
Btent arising. from the high price of previ- 
ions, we shall be, transferred again to the 


of the Addingto.s, who, whatever 
may be thought to the contrary, will never 


mc found in an.opposition to the present 
oistry, Their pretexts for submitting to 
cnemy’s terms would be, with very lit- 
i variation, the same that they before made 
‘eof: it is far from certain tat they would 
olregard an alarming scarcity as a very 
meat blessing ; and, therefore, it is neces- 
fm" to forewarn the nation against the dan- 


me of again becoming their dupes; of 


mes?'D approving, from an erroneous notion 


oe to the effects of war on the prices of pro»; 


a 00s, of a peace that shall add to the load 
me! infam heaped on their country by the 
of Amiens, Mr. Pitt would 
7 bothing better than to hear a clamour for 
“ace on any terms. A cry for ‘‘ peace 
and plenty” is, perhaps, the very signal 
Walling for. [t was not he. who de- 
. sored war; and it will not have been, Mr. 
‘ \ddington who conducted it to the end: so 


‘ 


of them has a loop-hole: a yery 
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narrow one indeed, byt one that would 
serve their purpose extremely well, if-they 
could once hear a clamour for peace upon 
any terms. This glamour, therefore, should 
be carefully avoided. Peate may be de- 
manded at the hands of the minister; but, 
it should be demanded as an objeét which 
he ought to be, able to obtain upon safe and 
honourable conditions, and the nation neyér 
should be invetzled to commit, itself as fo 
any concessions or svcrifices. war is 
in the hands of the minister: it is for hiry, 
who has all our purses and. qur_ persons at 
his command, to end the war.with honour 
to his Sovereign and to us;. if he succeed, 
be his the.applause due to a wise and up- 
right statesmap; but, if he fail, we. shall 
not, J trust, again be satisfied witha child- 
ish representation of the “ difficulties he has 
“‘ had to encounter,” especially when we 
consider that they are difficultie,, for the 
most part, of his own creating, and that 
such. as are not,of his own creating are 
amongst the common occurrences of life, 


.and therefore ought not to be regarded’ gs 


obstacles to ue accomplishment of any ob- 

ject essential t» the safety, honour, or dig- 

nity ofthe nation, Here I should stop, 
bui there are two or three, topics, glose 

connected, with the price of bread, which. 

think so important in their nature, and of 
which Lam so anxious.to draw; forth a dis- 
cussion, that I shall take this opportunity of 
introducing. them, though at the. evident 
hazard of exhausting the patience of the 
reader,—-—.As a_siandard'of the value of 
money, the price of bread at, any particular 

‘ime is not satisfactory, because, as we have 

lately experienced, bread may be ip_ price 

disproportionate to meat and other articles 
of subsistence; but, taking the average of 

a series of years, the price of bread is a 

standard sufficiently accurate far any prac- 

tical purpose. . Let us, then, see what has, 
according to this standard, been the progress 
of the depreciation of money,, 

Average price of the quartern, loaf 
during the 10 years ending. with s. d. 
1760 - = = © = 

During the 10 years ending with 1770 oO Of 

During the 10 years ending with 1780, 0 7 

During the 10 years ending with 1790 @ 7§ 

During the 134 years ending in July, 
1804 - *= - * BG 

The observation that struck one in barely 

casting one’s eye over the list, was, that 84, 

which was a price so low as {o require the 

interference of Parliament and the offer of 

a bounty to export coro, wag a price higher 

than ever was krow, in years of 

scarcity, previgus to 1795! This being the 
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“ease it was clear that money had /ate/y de- 
preciated in a proportion much greater than 
formerly; and hence it became an object 
of inquiry to know where the new propor- 
-tion of depreciation began, By embracing, 
im the last average, a period of thirteen 
yearsand a half; the plentiful years of 1802 
and 1$03, and the still more plentiful half 
‘of the present year are included in the cal- 
culation, This is giving too much advan- 
tage to the last stated average ; but, it was 
‘best to bring the period down to the time 
when the minister declared that the price 
of corn was too /ow. The depreciation of 
mioney from 1750 1790 appears, accord 
ing to this standard, to have been gradual ; 
and, notwithstanding all that has been said 
about the inadequacy of the price of bread 
as astandard, I am persuaded, that the pro- 
portion of depreciation, exhibited in the 
above-stated averages, will be found to 
‘correspond with other standards by which 
the degree of the depreciation of money 
has been determined. The depreciation 
during the last thirteen years and a half 
has, it will be perceived, been more than 
twice as great as during the preceding forty 
years, Money is not worth ha!f so much as 


ut was fifty years ago; and, indeed, this is a 


truth of which no man who was alive fifty 
“years ago needs to be reminded. But, the 


‘important point is, that the far greater part 


of this depreciation has taken place within a 
few years; since the year 1790; since the 
establishment of the Sinking Fund and since 
the consequent extension of the funding sys- 
tem together with the inevitable increase of 
paper-money; but, with double strides has 


“the depreciation advanced since the Bank 
has been skreened from the just demands of 
‘its creditors; since the paper-money, though 


disgraced, has teen made a /egal tender ; 


vsince thé reciprocal connivance between the 


‘minister and the Bank has become apparent 
to all the world. 
mind to know what he has lost by the de- 
‘preciation of money, he has only to'look at 
the above averages of the price of bread, and 
he will at once perceive, that each shillin 

which he now receives in his dividends is 
worth just seven pence half-penny of the 
“money which he bought stock with in 1790. 
He will perceive, that his 100 pounds is in 
fact’ redaced to within a trifle of 00, and 
that, of course; he is in reality receiving no 
‘more than three pounds a year for every hun- 
dred pounds which he deposited in the funds 
thirteen years ago. Nor has the loss come 
‘to an end: itis going on; and, if the system 
‘were'to last another thirteen years, his hun- 
“dted pounds would be reduced to 20, or, 
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if the stockholder has a. 


‘ceived, a total ignorance’ ofthe Jaws 


perhaps, to 10; for the depreciation pro. Beipsace 
ceeds, as we have seen, with an accelerati Republi 
velocity. Is it not time, then, for father Be pri 
mothers, guardians, and trustees to refleg 


upon the consequences of: placing in the 
funds the fortunes of children, who, by th 
time they come of age, may probably not re. 
ceive a shilling inthe pound? Bat, long be. 
fore the next thirteen shall have expired, the 
whole system will be blown to atoms, eve 
without any assistance whatever from extr. 
neous causes.’ It contains within itself the 
seeds of its certain destruction : their growth 
may be quickened by war, or by any other 
circumstance, which, by adding to the taxes, 
adds to the quantity of paper-money ; but 
grow they must, and their growth must pro- : 
duce the annihilation of the system, in spite Heeo*: | 
of every measure that can be adopted by wa im 
of preventive. —— Another topic which | 
could wish to see ably handled, is, the de. 
gree of effect which the increase of paper. 
money and the consequent facility of obtain: 
ing pecuniary accommodations, have in en 
hancing and keeping up the price of provi- 
sions, particularly bread, ‘the’ materials for 
making which are of a nature to be held 
hand for a long time, without damage and 
at little expense. Mr. Boyd and some other 
attributed, as Lord King observes, too pow- 
erful an effect to these causes. * Io 1801 | 
was of opinion that they had no effect at a 
of the sort attributed to them.’ But, I hud 
just then left a country, which, though svf- 
ficiently stocked with paper-money, knew 
nothing of paper that was not, upon demané, 
convertible into specie, which country, 
course, pecuniary accommodation could not 
be extended to such a length as to enable 
the speculators to raise or to keep up th 
price of provisions. Mr. Howison and Mr 
Foster have some good remarks upon this 
subject, but a more ample discussion of ! 
would be very desirable. ——In plunging 
groping about after adequate causes for tt 
late scarcity, the wiseacres of the Board 
Agriculture, with Lord Carrington at thei 
head, fe!l upon two, which, at their sugg’ 
tion, were moulded into the form of esol 
tions by the Grand Juries of Yorkshire and 
other counties. These two were, the #* 
+4 a general enclosure bill, and the want of 4 

xed compensation to the clergy lice of 
in kind! It never entered into his Lordship’ 
head, I'll warrant you, that 'the'inandati? 
of bank-paper had produced any eficet 4! all, 
though he was, or had been» himself’ 4 Bet 
ker and even a maker. of - paper-money ! AS 
to a general enclosure bill; the*idea disc” 
vered, in the person by whori it was 
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Bithey will not be attended. to. 


Mildna 


sages relative, to-landed property, whether 
or private, Without a revolution as 
* property, the project was utterly imprac- 


icable; and in principle Lam thoroughly. 


Be onvinced it Was extremely impolitic, and 
eesti] more unjustandoppressive. It would have 


yi wept a quarter of a million of people from the 


4 ottages to the peor-houses, ‘The partial en- 
closure bills are frequently injurious enough 


Min thisway: the interests of the cottager are 


eldom thouyht of; the division is made ac- 


meecording to the spiritual maxim impiously ap- 


plied to the worst of temporal purposes ; 
m* to him who hath much more is given, and 
to him who hath nothing is taken even 
Me that which he hath;” and thus, that 
® which for ages has been regarded as a para- 


Seacdox, is, by the effects of modern ingenuity, 
a practical proposition. 
Beewhat the effects of enclosures and other 


‘Lo know 


meacricultural schemes are, we have only to 
MJook at the amount of the poor-rates and 
meat the number of the poor, both which bave 
Meincreased with the increase of enclosures; 


i and, in those counties where the agricultural 
improvements, as they are called, have been 
mepushed to the greatest extent, the agricultu- 


meral population has diminished. most, not re- 


Blatively, but positively diminished, while the 


® population. of the country has, upon the 
been increasing; —~These are ex- 
@ perimental truths, and because they are, 
Mr. Pitt, not 
® content with projecting himself; not satis- 
Setied with a swarm of individual projectors, 


m Must needs organize a certain portion of 


Be 'hem into a Board of Agriculture. ‘The re- 
me Ports and other publications of this board 


hereafter be preserved by curious men, 
mes Specimens. of solemn foolery; but there 
fm “'l. be found amongst them some of a very 


mischievous tendency, especially those which 
‘clate to the proposed. “ compensation,” a3 it 
g called, for tithes in kind, which is neither 
more nor jess than a proposition for seiaing 
mp the revenues of the Church, and for making 
Behe Clergy stipendiaries of the state, or ra- 
me ther of the minister, just as the Constitution- 
m2! Clergy in France were, during the short 

interval. between the abolition of tithes and 
4 the total destruction of the monarchy. This 
pretty bold proposition for a “ Board 
4griculture” to make, and when we 


ie Consider who was at the head of the Board; 


@ “hen we further consider, that a proposition 
Bot the same kind was made by Sir Henry 
a speech early in 1801 ; and 
; that Mr. Long, in his pamphlet upon the 
me Pe of bread, points.at- the very same ob- 


as. a remedy for. the evil of scarcity ; 


we consider allthis, is ig impossible 
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not to believe, that the project of abolishing 
the tithes originated with, or was approved 
of by, Mr. Patt. Itis, indeed, asserted, that, 
early in 1800, he had actually prepared.a 
bill for that purpose, and that, though it was 
decidedly disapproved of by the then Attorney 
General, as being a most dangerous innova- 
tion, he proceeded so far as to submit it to 
his Majesty, whose decided disapprobation it 
also met with. “The Clergy are all of them 
acquainted with the history of this project, 
and theretore when | hear Clergymen loud 
in the praise of Mr. Pitt, | cannot help re- 
garding them as being much more intent 
upon furtheriog their own particular inte- 
rests than those of the Church aad of reli- 
gion. ‘These persons. seem, by their con- 
duct, to say: ** so that 1 get a good salary 
“ for life what need | care who pays it me.” 
Such Clergymen, and I hope they are few 
in number, L would beg leave to remind of 
the fate of the Clergy in France. Mr. Burke 
told them that they never would receive 
above three years salary, and ‘they did not 
receive above two, the last of which was 
paid in assignats that had undergone a de- 
preciation of 50 per centum, Sir J. Sinclair 
has expressed his approbation of the projeet 
for * commuting the tithes for government 
securities,’ and has cited the opivion of sa 
person, who has pointed oul the advantages 
that the Clergy as well as the laity would 
derive from such an arrangement. But, 
atier the above exposition relative to the de- 
preciation of money, litde, [ imagine, wil 
need-be said to convince the Clergy, thatthe 
proposed commutation would soon reduce 
them to beggary, and would not be leng in 
levelling the Church establishment with the 
dust, and therein completing the ‘work 
which Mr. Pitt began when he procured a 
law to be passed for alienating Churely pro- 
perty in order to redeem the jsnd-tax, a law 
not less unfair’ in its operation tham uncen- 
stitutional in its principle, ‘and: aimitig di- 
rectly at the subversion ‘of the -Chutch of 
England! And yet there are clergymen: of 
that Church who boast of. being Pittiteset 
But, even amongst the chosen twelve thete 
was one Judas, l- have dignessdd $o fre- 
quently and so widely that the reader roust, 
lam afraid, have eptirely lost sight, ef 
object that ought principally to bave: bean 
keptin view; namely, the ignorance which 
was discovered. by the Grand» Juries, the 
Board of Agriculture, and their abettors, an 
ascribing so-imuchvirtue to a general eb- 
closure bill aad toa commetation- of the 
tithes. Fortunately. no general 
bill has been passed, and no commutatonwt 
the tithes has iaken place yet corms 
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come cheap again, aud not only has it be- 
come cheap, but tco cheap, and so much too 
cbeap that the parliament has passed a law 
to raise taxes upon the people to defray the 
expenses of sending it out of. the country! 
Where, theo, was the necessity of enclosing 
alk the commons and of commuting the 
tithes»with a view of growing more corn? To 
Fepresent the tithes as an impediment to 
agriculture, when it is well known that 
they hove existed almost ever since the land 
was first tiled, requires no small portion of 
assurance; but, laying this point aside for 
the present, we hear Mr. Pitt now cal ing 
wpon the parliament to pass a law for giving 
the farmers money to export their corn, be- 
cause the land, notwithstanding the tithes, 
has produced loo much; and, ot course, if 
the general enclosure and the commutation 
of titthes were to cause more corn to be pro- 
sueed, we should have more money to pay 
jo premiums to get the super-abundance car- 
ried out of the country. Nevertheless, if 


the quartern- loaf should again rise to | rived from the arguments in this passage, 
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hardly the fractional farthings. upén thy 
hundreds of thousands of pounds that they 
receive! 

Dotrars.—Upon the subject 
these articles of Birmingham manufacture, 
considered asa proof of the depreciatio) 
of the English paper-money, a etter from 
a correspondent will be found ‘in the firs 
page of the present sheet. The writer 
sets cut witha misrepresentation of wor 
made use of by me in ps 87, where, asit 
will be clearly perceived, J did not say, 
that the arguments zn the particular passage 
there gnoted from a former Register had 
served Mr, Foster as the foundation of his 
doctrine of depreciation ; I said, that from 
me, Mr. Foster had taken * qwhole passages, 
‘¢ and indeed the very foundation of his 


doctrine of depreciation.”” I afterwards 


quote a passase by way of specimen ; but 
without saying any thing that could lead to 
the supposition, that I meant Mr. Fosters 


_ doctrine of depreciation to have been de- 


cighteen pence, 1 should not at all wonder | 


to. see a revival of these remedies, these 
Staic nostrums, especially the project of 
commuting the tithes, which would, | am 
afraid, be very popular; for the movied in- 
terest, which has ninety nine hundredths of 
the press at its command, has succeeded in 
making the mass of the people believe, that 
the nobility and clergy, particularly the 
clergy, ave their oppressors. The clergy are 
fepresented as wallowing in wealth, while 
they have, in general, hardly enough to 
keep them alive. The paper-money system 
has placed the farmers above them, and 
their poverty begets poverty by forcing them 
t® submit to compositions upon terms d:c- 
tated by their grasping porishioners. Their 
tithes: are represented as worth “ fifty mil- 
lions sterling,” when it is well known that 
the whole of them together do not reccive 
half a million annually, a sum far short of 
the aggregate annual income of ten loan- 
Jobberss; and, what man of jast sentiments 
an restrain his indignation, when he sees a 
minister making it a point of honour to kee 
faith with these loan-jobbers, while he can 
hasdlywith-bold his elutches trom plundering 
the-clergy, tem thousand of whom have not 
somuch to. support them as the nation pays 
for the Support of ten loan-jobbers! To 
more then Kastern magni- 
of these leviathans of wealth 
be thought nothin 
mesons of well-timed 
same such device, they obtain applause 
admiration for their generosity from 


the: peopleto whom they thus throw back 


seeps, 
g of; nay, by 
subscriptions, or 


All the reasoning, therefore, which C. 8. 
has built upon this assumed admission be- 
comes useless in the dispute, and he has 
still to combat the arguments of Mr, Foster 
upon other ground, In reply to Mr. Fos- 
ter, who says, that ‘* a ‘promissory note 
should either have ‘iftiinsic value in 
“ itself, or else’ be nothing ‘more than the 
representative of it,” C. B. asks : why 
“ may not a promissory note possess 
“ once, intrinsic value in itself, and be, 


' “ at the same time, the représentative 0! 


4 


“ some higher value?” Then, choosing 
to assume that Mr. Foster declares this 10 
be impossible, he p-oceeds’to assert, that 
** it is upon so palpable arr absurdity, that 
« Mr. Foster rests the foundation of his 
“ doctrine.” This is all assamption 
and assertion. Mr. Foster (see his book, 
p. 84) has not insisted wpon any such i 
possibility, much less had he miade it the 
foundation of his doctrine; In speaning © 
the dollars, considered as promissory 10'* 
he says: “ but a promissory note shoal 
either have mtrinsi¢é value withm itself 
‘ or be merely the representative of it 
“ if it is issued as the value itself, it co 
“be nomore valuable than the silver 
** contains 5 if istued merely as the repr 
sentative of va'ue,’ why go’ to the 
* nense of having it of such precious ™ 
“ terials?” He does not ‘say; ‘that it 
impossible for a bank note’to: be issued bs 
ving an intrinsic valwe less than its nomi 
one; but he fairly and clearly lays down 


the princtple upon. whichnotes are issued 


he truly supposes, ‘thatthe note sould be 
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| thing of full intrinsic value, or of zo in- 
sic value, that there should be no con- 

BB dence, or all confidence ; aud the former 
Ms ihe case in the present instance; there 

B. no confidence: the dollar is fully worth 
ve shillings in Bank-paper, and so it is 

Begaded. by the people.. These dollars 
Mere vot made a legal tender. Whi 

Merc they not? If they are merely baok- 
why is this species of notes excluded 

Mom the advantage of that law so salutary 

Mo ihe affairs of the bank? Is it because 
Mahe minister was unwilling to extend the 
Bproection given to the bank, or because 


Seahe bank directors knew, that, in this in- 


they stood in need of no protection? 
Bihose gentlemen well knew, that they 
Swere inno danger from a run upon them, 
Bepn the part of the bo!ders of dollars, espe- 


Meially as they could augment to any degree | 


Mat paper into which alone the dollars 
Meould be converted. They knew, that four 
would be regarded as worth more 
Mian a pound note; but they should, by 
Mevay of grace, have asked for a clause to 
mmiake them a legal tender, and thus have 
Murnished a pretext for calling them notes 
land.—How C. B. couldy with, such 
me grave face, suggest that the bank-direc- 


mois may have made their small notes of 


from motives of humanity, am at 
Me loss to conceive. If, however, he really 
ge iuks that they the bank directors have put 
cmselves to this immense expense merely 
meer the sake of preventing those acts, which 
me's so many of the brotherhood of money- 
Bakers to an ;wntimely end, perhaps, he 
By be induced to persade them to walk 


ep litle farther in this path of humanity 


eid brotherly love, and to issue gold notes 
me licu of some portion, at least, of the 


'ghtcen or twenty millions’ worth of paper 


pues which they have afloat, and for which 
mhcy owe the holders goid and silver in 


agreeable to the nominal value 


me’ the paper. Bat, if. such was their 
in issuing dollars instead of paper, 


. (seems that it has been rendered abortive 


@Y ‘he inferior class of money-makers, who, 
m defiance of the law, have already pro- 
me ceded with great success and to a very 
extent, in inutating the beautifal pro- 
of Mr. Boulton’s Birmingham mint ; 
that we are told, that Mr. Boul- 
gauge-plates, by the help 
the publie will be enabled 
Bp! the ‘Mguish the counterfeits from those 
manufacture. But, as these 
m “tensils cannot, as we are informed 
paragsagh bearing a strong 

toa pull, be got ready with as 
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much dispatch as the indefatigable industry 
of the coiners may render necessary, the 
public may, in the mean-time, detect the 
counterfeits, by he!p of a pair of weights 
and scales, the counterfeit weighing about 
one fourth part less than the original dol- 
lar. This circumstance, while it shows 
what a wide field herets opened for 
the commission of this sort of crime, is @ 
pretty clear proof that the intrinsic value 
of the real dollar is equal ta ats nomis 
nal value in bank-notes, otherwise there 
woull be a protit: upon the counters 
feits without dimmishing «their weighty 
Ampigst the numerous bad effects of w 
depreciated paper-money, 4s, the strong 
temptation to counterfeit, toclip, and te 
debase the current com. No laws, hows 
ever strict, no punishment however severe’ 
and prompt, will prevent this. It the go-~ 
vernment will force paper-money upon the 
people, some part-of the people will brin 
the coin to alevel with it, ull atla-t the gos 
vernment will no longer receive the Goin 4n 
payinent) of taxes, and then it totally 
appears. | has been the progress of the 
s}ver coin in Ireland, and this: will be the 
progress of the silver com here. My 
correspondent C. B, revives his arguments 
respecting the price of dollars as bullion 5 
and, I again tell hin, that Pam not talking 
of silver in the shape of ald pots, buat of 
silver circulating side by side with Engtish 
bank-notes; and, as here find, thay four 
Spanish dollars are now equalin powers of 
purchase to a one pound note, I conclude, 
that the note has depreciated ten per cena 
tum from its former value, Tostrengthen hie 
argument he says, that guineas way-now bet 
had for bank-notes without a premium: 
do not say that, in particalar instances; they? 
may not; but I deny, that-thatis any proof! 
that the paper-money bas./not, deprecia-: 
ted. I before stated the reasons orwluclrthtis? 
opinion was grounded ; and additional. 
one was required, it, would: be found" 
in the proofs which we have of the exteror 
sive practice of counterfeitingadd debasis 
the coin. Mr. Foster speaks only ofattepre= 
ciation of English bank-money in thedegees* 
of per centum, and ann desivedto 
concile this with my 
to prove a deprecialipn of per 
But, Mr. Foster conines himself 
open discount of tre notes ~exchanged> 
against guineas, wheteas have: alwayp 
contended, that there 18 going a 
depreciation, and that this deprecrationt 


reaches very far, aflevting coim as wellape 


paper, till that part of the which 


not either cli pped or cited. wall; 
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longer keep company with the paper ; then 
comes the open discount, and the amount 
ofsuch discount marks the degree in which the 


aper-money has sunk beneath the m | pow 
oe | pared for the defence of his King and coup. 


money in its degtaded state, and not thede 
greein whieh it bas sunk beneath themetalic 
money in its original state. ‘This opmion 
is, I think, fully corroborated by the sud- 
den rise of prices (which is only another 
rase whereby to express the depreciation 
of money) stace the immense issues of 
paper-money took place, and especially 
since the law was passed to protect the is- 
suers against the demands of the holders. 
From the year 1750 to 1790, we perceive 
that the depreciation was no greater, or 
very Jittle greater, in this country than 
in Europe in general; but, during the last 
ten years it has proceeded ata rate far sur- 
assing any thing of the kind that was ever 
ord of, except in cases where bankruptcy 
closed the progress, Yet, during all this 
time, a pound note and a stilling has, for 
the common purposes of purchase, been as 
good asa guinea. But, the reason of this has 
been, that the nominal value of the guinea 


was fixed before the depreciaiion began, | 


Dollars, which were a new coin, would not 
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| 
| 


inseparably connected. 


submit to this degradation, and, theref re,’ 
a value was assigned them hicher than that | 


which they bore, and which they still bear | 


in other countries, not excepting the British | 


colonies, where the army, for instance, are 
now receiving as four and six, or four and 
eight pence, the same piece of money 
which in England they receive as five shil- 
lings, except that, in the former case, it 
has not been honoured with the stamp of 
the gentlemen of Threadneedle Street. —— 
liv these discussions, it is next to impossible 
to avoid connecting the evil you complain 
of with those who have been the immediate 
agents in producing it ; but, convinced as 
Lam, that the bank-directors have done no 
mofe than any other traders so situated 
wotild have done, I wish always to be un- 
dersiood as imputing no blame personally 
to’ them, The source of the mischief is in 
the funding system, swelled out has it has 
been by the splendid project of what is cal- 
Jed the Sinking Fund. This has produced 
a new sort 6f connexion between the Ex- 
chequer and the Bank, and that connexion 
has produced the present state of things, 
the'exaltation of France and the humiliation 
of Great-Britain not excepted, 

INW aston; —— The ministers are, it 
would seem, really apprehensive that the 
entmy is ‘about 'to attempt an attack upon 
some part of England ; and, though I differ 
with them! in Opinio ; though I think that 


(259 
the policy of France so evidently is to Jy ,, 


| alune, I should be very sorry that this opiniog 


should prevent even one man from makiys 
the utmost exertion in his power to. be pre. 


try. There can be no harm in preparation; 
and as to the minister's wearying us with his 
alarms and his projects, we must not suite 
ourselves to be wearied. If we dislike him, 
it is our duty so to tell our Sovereign through 
the regular constitutional channel of parlia. 
ment, and unless we do this, we can have 
no reason to complain, much less to make 
the circum-tance of his being minister a 
pretext for lukewarmness in the cause of 
our country. No; we should resolve ste. 
dily to persevere, till, we have defeated both 
the minister and the enemy; but, at all 
events, the enemy. It is certainly ridicu- 
lous, not to say disgusting, to see the public 
prints filled with gasconading accounts of 
the military achievements of Mr. Pitt, who, 
Heaven knows, has quite enough to do in 
Downing Street; but, we are not, on ac- 
count of his puerile parade, to remit our 
serious exertions for the safety of the cova 
try, with the fate of which our owa fate is 
The bustle that 
is making abont horses and carriages is, 1 
my opinion, calculated to do misebief rather 
than good, unless its object be to give the 
enemy a terrific idea of our wathike means, 
and in that case it will certainly be useless; 
for, Sir Brook Watson may be assured, thet 
Buonaparté is not to be scared by a display 
of our strength in horses, too many of which 
must be an injury to any country, particu: 
larly in time ot war. ‘To beable to, convey 


troops with celerity from place ‘to place 8 


certainly a desirable thing, especially when 
the troops of the country are, proportionate 
ly to the parts to be defended, few in’ poor 
ber, which is the case in this country at this 
lime. But, in speaking of the conveying “ 
troops in carriages of any sort, we should ai- 
ways consider, that the number so conveyed 
to any one spot must be very small to rev: 
der the movement of the whole rapid. 1 
moving of the baggage of an arimy is 4! 
tended with tronble and delay enough; an 
what must these be when the soldiers them: 
selves are to be conveyed in carriages? A te 
giment of foot will march thirty miles in 4 
day for three or four days successively 5 * 
least the French infantry did’ it last war, '" 
several instances; and, if ten thousand me! 
were to be moved from Surrey to any on 
spot in the lower part of Kent, it would be 


utterly impossible to convey. them! in 
riages, so soon as'they would Giarchi thidiet 


on foot, Forthe conveyance of fotage, 
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Bunition, provisions and equipage, horses 


obeyed, 
Bye at all answered 


* d carriages would be very useful, and, in 
-icular cases, for the conveyaoce of small 
lies of men; but, armees are not thus to 


Be conveyed; they must move themselves ; 


d. if the enemy should land, it is sight 


Mhat the people should be warned, “ not to 


ut their trust in chariots and in horses.” 


cgeration? If you include all the cat- 


Mam'd poneys of the Hampshire forests, all 
e mules, all the asses, and ail the horses in 
e toy shops, the aggregate would not 
ke three millions. God forbid it should! 
Mid | ditter from Sir Brook too as to 


he policy of being prepared with subscrip- 


Mons of horses and forage. Whena mea- 
Bure can be made geneial, it never should 
Be made partial in its operation; and, in the 
Bour of ‘rial 1 have much more confidence 
Mp the power of the law than in the effect of 


S@oluntary zeal, which zeal, supposing it to 
Rist in a sufficient degree, is dithcult to re-. 
Moulate, and is therefore far inferior to an 


bcdience to a general law. For these and 
her reasons that could be mentioned, I 


Mould have had no subscripiions; [I would 


ve had no meetings of coach masters and 
rse-Joekies upon the subject of national 
fence; I would, by a proclamation of the 
ing, have notified to all persons having 
orses and waggons, that, upon an order 
Being issued for that purpose, all those horses 
Bod waggons, or as many of them as should 
wanted, should be delivered up, for the 


Bpedlic use, into the hands of persons ap- 
: binted to receive and employ them. I 
Mould, atthe same tine, have stated the 


ert and degree of compensation that would 

made to the owners. How quietly would 
e° whole matter have been thus settled! 
my horse and waggon ion the kingdom 
mould have been ready at a moment's warn- 
mec: when the occasion arrived, government 
Mould have taken just what it wanted and 

more: there would have been no con- 


20, NO noise, no ostentatious subscrip- 


"2s, HO invidious distinctions, exertions of 


mols for the sake of getting a place or | 


all would have been regular and 
et, the King would have lawfully com- 
anded and his people would have chear- 

But this course would not 

| , the purposes of Mr. 

m'' aed his Caledonian colleague. They 

ng! bustle and noise, They have ever de- 
Bhted in subscriptions and volunteering of 

a arth The subscribing is first made a 

‘oyalty, Those who do not subscribe 
Sisloyal 5 and when great numbers have 


induced to themselves, the 


ont. 
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whole matter takes a_ party tarn, and men 
learn that they have subscribed tothe sup- 


port of the minister.. His party purposes. 
are served, too, in another ,His adhe- . 
rents, if not his creatures, are always at,the- 
head of such subscriptions; they harangue. 
at the oicetings; they meculeate. his senti- 
ments; often they broach opinions whiclrhe 
does not think it predent to avow til. the 
pulse of the people has thas been. felt; .and,, 
as the least possible effect in his favour, every 
shilling that is subscribed has the appear- 
ance of being given fiom. triendship to- 
wards, and contdence in, him. None of. 
these advaniages would accrue to hin froma 
the operation of a general law or regulation, 
and theretore the subscr.bing system, though 
evidently tending to undermine the legiti- 
mate authority of government, is constantly 
preferred ; aud the people, before they are. 
allowed to make exertions io the cause of 
their country, are moulded into a ministerial 
faction. ‘Those who cannot overcome their 
repugnance to such degradation, remaip 
inert; their example has:an ivjurious in- 
fluence on those who do not reflect; odious 
comparisons are made, private envy and ha- 


_ tred come to the aid of party maligaity; and 
thus are we divided and enfeebled; thus, 


from being “ the dread and envy of all ‘na- 
‘* tions,” we are become an object of their 
contempt and scorn, 

Rumour oF AN AtLtIance.-——~Such a 
rumour has prevailed for some time: an al- , 
liance between this country, Russia, aod 
Sweden. It would be difficult: to poiotout. 
any one advantage that could result to us | 
from such an alliance, unless the making of. 
a peace upon the priuciple of an abandon- » 
ment of the object of the war can be called : 
an advantage, It must not be forgotten, 
that, as to the point relating to,Malta, Rus- 
sia was decidedly against us. In fact, Rus, 
sia did not wish that Mr, Pitt's. consiitatiog | 
(for he was the real.maker of it) should. bé,,, 
established in Malta. Rassia wanted Malta,, 
for itself, and France had little objection ta 
the favouring of her views: so that, the first,» 
article of this much-talked.of treaty of ale» 
liance will probably be the giving up of thag,.) 
which Lord Melville declared. that he went: 
to war for. But, how is this alliance to oper , 
rate against France? Without the agcession,’ 
of Prussia or Austria, it cannot), beat apog, 4 
France any morse than upon the moon, Russ), 
sia, owing to our having abandosed our 
lies at the peace, joined France ip new -moe- 
delling the German kmpire... Both sought. 
their interesta, but the interest which K uspia,. 
sought was. not of a.nature to.be,usefgl herp ; 


in. fature, wars, With any: powerg: Wwhildw 


io... 


“Fie 
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France, on the contrary, appears to have had 
constantly in view the strengthening of her- 
self in any war to come and against every 
power, particularly Russix, Accordingly 
we find her now surrounded with small 
states that serve her as fortified citics in some 
cases, and in others as advanced camps; or, 
to use the apter figure of Mr. Burke, ‘as 
“ feelers or as claws,” according to the na- 
ture of the service they are required to per- 
form; and thus has that which was termed 
the dream of Brissot been compictely vert. 
fied. How, then, can the arms of Russia 
be brought to bear upon France ? By way of 
diversfon, indeed, a Russian army might be 
marched into Italy. Such a movement ts 
possible; but, without the co operation of 
Austria, a Russian army in Jtaly must be de- 
feaied. At present, therefure, there is no 
appearance ot the alliance of Russia being 
attended with any practical consequences ; 
and, it will certainly not be doubted, thar, 
without such consequences, the alliance 
would be injurious to us, as it would only 
terd to demonstrate the invulnerable situa- 
tion of our enemy.——Iy the mean time 
France appears to feel little inconvenience 
from the war. We were some time ago 
told of the insupportable taxes that were im- 
posed upon the people. This source of con- 
solation seems to be dried: Mr. Pitt gives 
ws no hope of exhausting ths resources of 

rance; even Lord Auckiand and George 

ose are silent upon the sabyect; and weil 
they muy, for where is the man who would 
again believe their statements! Napoleon 
has, exclusive of his internal sources of re- 
venue, four foreign ones, namely, Hanover, 
Holland, Spain and Portugal, whence he 
draws much more than can be required for 
supporting the expenses of a war like the 
present. From this fact, a tact, I think, 
which no one will dispute, Mr. Pitt: may 
learn, that military force is more valuable 
than money, because the foriner will always 
procure the latter, but the latter will not al- 
ways procure the former. The prevalent 
notten in this country, and especially since 
Mr. Pitt has been at the head of affairs, has 
been, that money would at any time procure 
Military force: we now see the fallacy of 
that notion, and we feel the fatal effects of 
having ever adopted it. The country is 
Siutted with wealih, and we stand trembling 
over it like a miser over his bass. We would 
fain employ some of it to purchase assist- 
ance, but, such is the superior power and 
influence of our exemy, that no nation, how- 


ever we'l-disposed to do it, dares to take ou 
money. This is the state to which we hay 
been reduced by the policy of a financie:! 
After the fate of France under a Necke: ag 
of England under a Pitt, nations will, op 
would thik, take warning by times! 
are now absoluiely at the mercy of our ens, 
my: by invading US, Or by for bearing to jp. 
vade us, e:'ther one way or the other, be § 
sure to effect our rvin; and, 1f he be so djs, 
posed, the destraction of our government, 
The minister knows no more than any ind. 
vidual amongst us what wil! happen the ney 
hour. His agents write to committees d 
coach-makers, telling them that an attack 
our shores is daily exp-cted; and so said bis 
predecessor a twelvemonth ago. If an inv. 
sion be expected from dey to day, and if we 
are thus to stand waiting for it, amidst ™ 
cessant alarms, our situation is not ony ds 
graceful, but by far the most disgraceful ths 
ever nation was reduced to; ana, if ao u- 
vasion be not expected, what are we Co thiok 
of those who thus keep our eyes on th 
stretch across the Channel, as if to prevent 
us from seeing what is passing at howe: 
But, the truth is, that, from all the ma 
sures, from the actions and the language 6 
the ministers, they know ‘nothing of « 
views of the enemy; they know not wii 
to do; and really, as to vigour, there was 
much, or more, vigour shown by Mr. Ae 
Gington than there has been by Mr. Pi, 
who appears to be intaivated on the subj 
of his Cinque-Port volunreers, and to & 
palsy-struck with respect to every thing el 
All this the Russian Ambassador knows & 
well as we do, and he wil! not, therefore, 
much to induce him to recommend a Ve) 
close alliance with us. Jn a word, we # 
precisely in that state in which a natioa 
shunned by ali the world; and we are svuH 
ned according!y. 


The letter of D. W. which will be fou 
in p. 229 of this sheet shall be noticed 10 
next. It discovers some ingenully, be 
much more is required to reconcile the 1°” 
resolution to any principle of fair repres® 
tation. The Mippiesex Erection) 
from the manner of its termination, beco™ 
a great political object: as such it will co” 
mand attention in the succeeding sheet 
My correspondent, whose letter 
Stave was inserted in p. i178) 
hear from me soon. In the mean toe 
trust to the goodness of the cause 4% 
which his arguments are opposed. 


Printed by Coxand Baylis, No. 75, Great Queen Street, and 
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‘ There appear to be circumstances, in which paper-money cannot affect much the price of cer- 


tain articles of abundance. 


But wherever there is necessity and searcity combined, paper- 


money will always be an instrument to add to the distress."—Howisown’s Investigation, 
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NARRATIVE OF THE FRINCIPAL OCCUR- | 


RENCES DURING THE LATE ELECTION 

| FOR THE COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX. 
The select committee of the House of 
ommons appointed to try and determine 
he merits of the several petitions, complain- 
ng of an undue election and return for the 
Beounty of Middlesex, having, on the th of 
HJuly, come to a determination that the said 
Belection was void, the Speaker was ordered 
to issue his warrant to the clerk of the crown 
to make out a new writ for the electing of a 
Sknight of the shire to serve in this present 
Bpariiament for the county of Middlesex, and 
Mthe day of election was fixed for Monday, 
Mhe 23d of thesame month. Qn the follow- 
Moc day, the 10th instant, Sir Francis Bur- 


@eectt announced his intention of offering him- 


me f as a candidate by the following address, 
mB To the Independent Freeholders of the County 
of Middesex,. GuenTLEMEN; the com- 
e‘ mittee of the House of Commons having 


Be decided the last election for the county of 


m Middlesex to be void, I take the liberty 
m to request the favour of your vote and in- 
® ‘crest at the ensuing election, I have the 
bonour to be, gentlemen, your's, &c. 
lrancis Burdett.”— On the 13th of July, 


Bethe following freeholders of the county of 
Middlesex met at the Crown and Anchor 


Bi evero, “ to consider of a proper person to 
‘epresent the said county in parliament. 
Pxesent, Henry Thornton, Esq. in the 


Bm chair, Sir W. Gibbons, bart., W. Mellish, 


= T Mellish, John Bowles, Col. Wood, J. 


by ‘ Wells, T. Smith, T. Harrington, R. Wyatt, 


Honderson, P. Cockrell, H. Colling- 
Wood Silby, S. Coffer, Christopher Idle, 
rev, J. Jeiferson, Rev. J. Thirlwall,S. Ed- 
wards, J. Hunter, J. Reid, D Hinley, 
H. Stevens, J. Andrews, J. Thompson, 
' Major Wright, G. Burchett, T. Taylor, 
| Ch. Lush, R. Simpson, J. Coggan, Joseph 
ogers, J. Irving, Rev. W. J. French, 


Newton, T. Longbottom, Esqrs.” It 


ye resolved, * That George Boulton Main- 
Waring, Esq., son of W. Mainwaring, 
| Esq. the late worthy representative of this 
, “ounty, be requested to offer himself a 
. candidate at the ensuing election to repre- 
seni the County of Middlesex, and that a 


of the freepolders in the 


‘* interest of Mr. Mainwaring be held at the 
“© Crown and Anchor Tavern in the Strand, 
“© on Monday next, st 12 o'clock, to consi- 
“ der the best means of exempting him from 
‘¢ all expenses, aud of securing his election. 
“ Henry Thornton, chairman,”—On Mon- 
day, the 16th of July, a meeting of the 
friends of Mr. Mainwaring was held at the 
Crown and Anchor, pursuant to the above 
advertisement, Sir William Gibbons, bart. 
in the chair. The resolutions of the former 
day being read, and the chairman having 
stated that a difficulty had arisen on the 
former meeting, as to the propriety of mem- 
bers of parliament subscribing towards de- 
fraying the expences of the election; Mr. 
Mellish said, that a case had been laid before 
the attorney general upon thatsubject. His 
most decided opinion upon which, he held in 
his hand. He then read a letter from the 
attorney general, inclosing a draft on his 
baoker for 1007. to be appropriated towards 
the purposes of the electiou.— Sir W. Curtis 
observed, that the learned gent.’s opinion 
met with his approbation in so high a degree. 
that he begged leave to subscribe for himself 
100/. towards defraying the expences of Mr. 
Mainwaring’s election, and 100/. more in 
case of a petition; he also subscribed 50 /. 
for his son, and J00/. for a gent. in the 
country, who had authorised him to appro- 
priate any sum he might think necessary far 
that purpoce.—Mr. Maddox next addressed 
the meeting ; he observed upon the amaziay 
length of time, which the investigation of 
the late petition had occupied, and the im- 
mense expence in which it had involved Mr. 
Mainwaring, the unequivocal proof of that 
decided majority which Mr. Mainwaring had 
over Sir F. Burdett, aud which wou!d have 
been considerably more, had Mr. Mainwa- 
ring objecied to the assessed voters of Sir F. 

Burdett. The charges brought against Mr. 

Mainwaring were practised, he said, to a 
much greater degree by Sir F. Burdett; be 

had pitted his principles, and the weight ad 

length of his purse, against the free and 

independent voice of the electors of the 

county of Middlesex; who, he was now con- 

fident, would assert that freedom and inde- 

pendence, by their warm and zealous sup-. 
port of Mr, Mainwaring. He bad known 
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Mr. Mainwaring many years. He was a | “ those valuable interests from again falling 7 
man who would ever act up to those prin- | “* into the possession of a man who, for tw» Jae 
ciples which he had always avowed; he was | “‘ sessions, has usurped a seat in parliameny, .' 
aman, who wouldbe alive to their interests, | ‘* I pledge myself the willing servant of tj. IR 
and indefatigable in his duty to bis consti- | “ county; I shall at all times be eager y 
tuents, and the country at Jarge. Their sup- | “ obey the voice of the freeholders, and ty 4 

rt of him now was only an act of gratitude | “* sepport the constitution of my country, 
due to his father; and he trusted he would | ‘ It is at the same time necessary to declare 
meet with that zealous and spirited support | * to you, and I shall so declare to the world, 
which his own merit entitled him to, and | “ that it is not my intention to spend ong 
which, above all, the cause they embarked | “ farthing in the contest ; and thata perfec 
in called upon them to give—Mr. John | ‘ indemnity from all expenses must be 
Bowles, proposed several resolutions, tend- | * clearly understood. I know, gentlemey, 
ing to the furtherance of the subscription, | ‘¢ you are taking upon yourselves a greit 
ali of which, after some amendments, were , ‘ responsibility, and that you are willing to 
unanimously agreed to. The subscription | “ bear it; yet I must press upon your fx. 
was then opened, and near 6,000 /. was sub- | “ ther consideration, that your good wishes, 
scribed; about 4,000 /. towards defraying | “ however grateful and _ satisfactory they 


Ae the expences of the election, and the remain- | “ may be, are not sufficient to secure my 
i der in case of a petition —Mr. Mainwaring | election. Some of the means resorted to 
yh ‘i was now sent for, .and apprised of the sequei | “ by Sir F. Burdett should be used. Is; 7 
4 of the meeting. He expressed his obliga- | sume; for, God forbid, that a// his mean: 
| tions to the electors, and assured them, that | should beresorted to: I only mean thata 
InE t fiom that sense of duty which he owed to | “ immediate, active, and a vigorous canvas . 
ibe himself, he could not undertake the contest, | “ should be set on foot ; and that my friencs, 
MO aa | without a certainty, or, at least, a guarantee | “ if they wish me to succeed, should b . 
4 bs At for such a sum as would defray the whole of | “ waking night and day, if possible, in) Him. 
natant | the expences of the election. A conversa- | “ interest. A bare majority will not sufi . 
tion of some length then took place, inwhich | the spirit of the county. The issue mus 
weed ae the majority of the meeting expressed their | “ afford a complete triumph. I shall cor 
decided determination to support Mr. Main- | * clude, gentlemen, with repeating the dep 
the utmost of their influence and | sense of the honour conferred upon q 
ey ortunes. ‘The meeting was then adjourned | “ and with enforcing the necessity of a larg * 


‘« attendance of freeholders at Brentford 0 
‘© Monday next, the day appointed for !'* 
election. 1 hope and trast in God that yout 


to the following day.— At one o'clock on the 
17th of July, the friends of Mr. Mainwaring 
met pursuant toadjouroment, The chair was 


taken at two o'clock by Mr. Samuel Fyler; | ‘ efforts to save the county will be crowne! B. 
the resolutions «f the previous meeting were | “ with triumph and success.”"—Mr. Jol" S. 
read, and theadditions tothe former subscrip- | Bowles also impressed upon the meeting 
tions made known to Mr. Maiowaring, jun. | necessity of promoting the subscription 3 Tm, r 
whoreque sted that hemight withdraw a short | well asthe canvass in their respective districts .. 
time, promising at his return that he would | observing, ** that money was the sinews” HR. 
give the mecting a decisive answer. Mr. | an election as well as it was of war.” 1: 
Mainwaring then retired from the room, ac- | concluded with moving certain resolution Tm. 
companied by Sir W. Curtis, Mr. Mellish, | which were unanimously adopted, and pul i. pe 
on about half an hour they returned to | lised in the shape of the following adverts: iii,, ° 
the meeting. Mr. Mainwaring then ad- ! ment.— Crown and Anchor Tavern, 


dressed himself to the freeholders, in nearly | * 17, 1804. Ata numerous and respect2>* 


the electors me¢ting of the freeholders of the coany 
and of Middlesex, held this day by 
county ate involved. Myt ing attended this mecting, aud 8 
jections, however, have fully the proposal which had macs 
fled ; and I come fo: ward und | ve himeelf candidate — 
ccd the cordial thanks of this meeting be 
rights aad tranchises of the count G.B. Mainwaring, Esq. for his 
“ dlesex, and of preventing. | wishes of the 
preventing, if possible, | Risolved, that the friends of G. B. 
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t allers: 


B. Ma 


Esq. be earnestly requested int- 
mediately to commence an active canvass 
in the several districts of this county, as 
the shortuess of the interval, previous to 
the diy of election, renders it impossible 

r Mr Mainwaring to pay his re-pects to 
every freeholder in person. Samuel Fyler, 


chairman.”--—On the 1¢th, Mr. Main- 
srine pablished the following address. 


lo 
the Gentlemen, Clergy, and Freeholders of 


County of Middlesex. —Gen en, 
in compliance with the wishes of a lirge 
snd respectable body of freeholders, { of- 


icrmy services to represeht you in the pre- 


seul parliament. Outraged as the county 
has been, L could not want motives to in- 
duce me to obey the call with which J 
hive been honoured, even if my father 
had not suffered as he has by the partiality 
ofthe sheritis at the last election. L am 
vuund to acknowledge, with eratitnde, 
the noble and generous resolution which 
lias been adopted by the freehclders, to in- 
demuuty me trom any expense in this coa.- 
lest. Feeling, as Ido, that your cause is 
‘hat of every elector, and, indeed, of every 
man, [am proud of being selected to 


‘ stand forward on such an occasion, and | 


veg leave to assure you, in case of my 
access, that my utmost endeavours shall 
de exerted to prove myself not unworthy 
of your choice. I have the honour to be, 
ceatlemen, your's, &c., G. Boulton Main- 
the 19th, Sir F. Burdett 
hed the following address, “* To the 
ludependent Freeholders of the County of 


Middesex,.—GenTLemen, the great and 


“nolerested encouragement which J have 


and 
Commyt 


Dister, an 
Nan 


lready experienced in my canvass at vnce 
Is my greatful acknowledgments, 
“id lasptres me with confidence of suc 
cess. ‘To insvre this, however, your ex- 
“ruoas must be unremitted ; and the ge- 
Herous support which you have hitherto 


Sven me, should be manifested by an 
éppearance in my favour. Among 


“© successful events of the late scrutiny, 1 


veem it the chief that a great number of 


Persons were disqualified, who, without 
any 
'Y Just claim to vete, had long been en- 


Croa shy) ry? 
upon your rights. ‘These were 


_ ‘4° prebendaries of Westminster, with a 


of. servants and pensioners, all 
neery, King’s Bench, Common Pleas, 
“Xcheguer, By one decision of the 
uttee above 400 voters of this de- 
‘pion were disqualified. The removal 
“tese Men (the dependants of the mi- 
d uniformly subservient to his 
““ANeS) Sives you a decisive majority 


of 


~~ officers and placemen of the courts of | 


AUGUST 20, 1804.— Middlesex Eli etiox. 
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Let me request you will 
‘© but exert yourselves as becomes you to 
‘ maintain it, and you will defeat an inte- 
‘* rested opposition, which is raised only by 
contractors, placemen, andothersstill more 


*¢ in the county. 


unworthyto exercise the franchise ofelec- 
« tors. Of those who are contented that the 
“ minister should squander public money 
* without controul or inguiry, that English 
© prisons should be made dens of oppression 
and torture ; that the lives of their fetlow 
** subjecis should be wickedly aimed at un- 
« der colour of justice; of sich men [ can- 
notibea fit representative. Let them carry 
their votes and their subscriptions to my 
“ opponent. He may tread in the steps of 
“* his father, and wiil not blush to receive 
“their support. My better reliance is on 
“ the virtue and integrity of those who be- 
© hold with detestation the proyress and 
conseqnences of corruption, and « ho con- 
« sider each vote that is given (whether by 
* the elector or the member) not as the in- 
** strument of private advantage, but as the 
discharge of a sacred trast. am, gen- 
tlemen, your devoted, bumble servant, 
* Francis Burdett.” 
FIKST DAY. 

fonday, the 23d, being the day appoint- 
ed for the election, Sir Fraucis Burdett, with 
a numerous body of frienas, sat out from 
his house in Piceadilly at seven in the morn- 
ing, preceded by seven outriders, carrying 
large banners of blue silk, on which were 
written, in letters of gold, ** Bardett and In- 
dependence.” The servants aod the whole 
of the party wore purple cockides, with a 
marigold flower or orange coloured silk in 
the middie. Sir Francis Burdett and Peter 
Moore, Esq. went together. A cavalcade of 
coaches filled with electors, followed shortly 
after, preceded by a band of music in a car- 
ravan drawn by six horses, adorned with 
banners and purple and orange ribbandes, 
while the band played ‘* See the Conquer- 
ing Hero comes,” until Sir Francis arrived 
at the louse of his solicitor, opposile the 
poll booth. About ten o'clock Mr, Main- 
waring arrived in a chariot aod six, with 
two postillions in scarlet livery, trimmed 
with silver. T'wo out-riders preceded the 
cavalcade, and ten carriages followed, oce 
cupied by Sir W. Curtis, Mr. Thornton, 
Mr. Mellish, Mr. M Goire, Mr. W. Maine 
waring, Mr. John Bow'les, and others, the 
friends of the candidate. Every avenge 


from town in the direction towards Brent- 
ford was thronged, and long b-fore the 
commencement of the bus'nesedf the elec- 
tion, the space in front of the hustings was 
S.: Francis was upon the bustings 


crowded. 
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some time before Mr. Mainwaring ; on the 
appearance of the latter, marks of the 
srongest disapprobation issued from the 
spectators, At half past ten the sheriffs, 
Mr. Alderman Shaw and Sir William Leigh- 
ton, proceeded to the business of the day. 
"The reading ot the writs and the usual pre- 
liminary formalities being gone through, 
Mr. Peter Moore, member for the City of 
Coventry, came forward and addressed the 
freeholders in the following words.—Gentle- 
men ; it has frequently fallen to my lot to 
address numerous meetings of the free- 
holders of Middlesex, but on no previous 
occasion did I feel myself so forcibly called 
upon by asense of public duty, to come for- 
ward and urgeyou to protect all that is sacred 
and dear to you as Englishmen. It is not 
merely the question this day what candidate 
you shall chuse, but whether you shall be 
represented at all; whether your elective 
franchise shall be preserved to you, and 
Middlesex be still the free and independent 
county which it has heretofore been; or 
whether it shall be surrendered up into the 
hands of a knot of jobbers and contractors, 
who have entered into a nefarious confede- 
racy to bargainaway your rights. I use the 
strong term bargain, because you all of you 
have seen, even in the advertisements of 
the gentlemen who are now embodied on 
the hustings, that they have made a gross and 
unprecedented bargain, in order to seize 
upoa your rights, They have advertised 
for a candidate, and have made a positive 
bargain with him for your representation. 
The history of corruption never exhibited 
a plot so nefsrious, or astratagem so undis- 
guised. If they should succeed, what name 
would you give to a representative sochosen ? 
Yours he would not be. He must be the 
too!, creature, aud instrument of the job- 
bers and contractors who fitted him out for 
the speculation. He must be considered as 
an agent, appointed to carry on the traffic 
of their loans and jobs ; to assist them in 
perpetuating the calamities by which they 
thrive ; to second the minister in every at- 
tack upon your properties, and to deprive 
you of all means of watching, checking and 
controling the expenditare of the public 
money, Wath such a representative Mid- 
Glesex mast be degraded into the condition 
of arotten borough. it must be lost to the 
oe and surrendered for ever into the 
haods of the minister of the day ; or what 
is worse, into the hands of those money job- 
bers who do the ditty work of every mi- 
nistry.—Bat 1 own [ hope better things 
from the feelings, the pride, the spirit, and 
the patriotism of the crowded assembly that 
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I address. I cannot believe for a moment 
that you wil] forget what is due to the 
memory of your ancestors—to the claims of 
your children, [I cannot believe that 
will hesitate for an instant in your choice 
between the two candidates who appear be. 
fore you, and one of whom I shall have the 
honour to put in nomination before | have 
done. At the last election I was scarcely 
acquainted with Sir Francis Burdett. The 
support I gave him then arose entirely fron 
an approbation of his public conduct ; but 
since that time I have had the means of 
learning bis private character, and I take 
upoo myself to say, that a man more ex 
emplary in all the relations and duties of life 
never existed in any country at any tie, 
He is pure from every stain. He wai: 
good son. He is a most affectionate hu- 
band and father, a most valuable friend, 4 
most exemplary member of society—and al 
these virtues of private life he carries ino 
his public conduct. With the warmest pt- 
triotism, and the most constitutional zeal tor 
the rights of Englishmen, he possesses th 
most dutiful affection and loyalty to our be: 
loved King. 1 speak from the bottom of 
my heart, and if the sheriffs will administer 
the oath, I will swear to the truth of whit 
Isay. I donot know in this world a pare 
or more unblemished character, or 41% 
of more public and private worth thao \« 
Francis Burdett If he has a sing'e fav! 
it is, that in the generosity of a sanguid 
mind, he expects to find more virtue then 
belongs to these depraved times; 4 
through that virtue to obtain all the hap)" 
ness for his fellow subjects that the princip!s 
of our free govt. are calculated in themsel't 
to confer. But in the ardour of this expe 
tation, I do not know of a single act of )' 
life that detracts from his reputation, © 
ought to lower him in the esteem of 2°) 
good or candid man. I speak within the 
hearing of some of those persons who hi’ 
been the most virulent in their invect!'® 
and most licentious in their misreprese” 
tions of his conduct. I know that, jaund 
ced as they are by party violence, they 
in their conscience the trath of every 5)" 
lable I have uttered. I have served with >’ 
F. Burdett iv parliament, and I have obs‘ 
ved his conduct there. He never gave! 
vote but for the constitution, for peace, fo 
morals, and for the happiness of the hum" 
race. If [ were called upon to select a pe" 
son whose conduct was a model for ber 
presentative of a free people, 1 sho 

point out my friend, Sir Francis, as the ”* 
Ona every question upon which the great ‘s 
terests of the empire depended, he voted ¥: 
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Dyerence, and you see him this day surround- 
Bed and supported by them.—I need not tell 
Byou, gentlemen, that we had in parliament 
Prepcated struggles tO procure an administra- 
Ption on broad inclusive principles which 
P<hould have combined and embodied all the 
By igour of the realm, to give us at least a 
P chance for the restoration of peace, and for 
Pthe security of the empire. Isay this also 
Din (be presence of his revilers. They know 
Pthat he uniformly voted for that compre- 
Phenive administration, and in so duving, 
Psiewed himself to be a true, loyal and 
P considerate subject of his Majesty. 
Gentlemen, it would be improper in me 
Pio detain you by any further remarks 
Fou the viaims of my friend to the honoor 
Pot your election. I cannot doubt of the 
B preference that you will give him, and [ 
therefore conclude by putting in nomination 
Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. to be your re- 
presentalive in parliament on the present 
vacancy. 

Mr. Anight said, that he was happy to 
express his cordial] assent in the opinions 
delivered by his worthy friend who opened 
tue business, and to second the nomination 
proposed. Of his hon. friend, who was the 
subject of that nomination, he entertained a 
scatiment which he believed, was general 
among all who had an opportunity of appre- 
cating his character, and such as he was 
‘urmly persuaded was universally felt in the 
County of Middlesex.——Upon the sub- 
| sheritf’s desiring to know whether any other 
candidate was to be proposed, 

Sit William Curtis stepped forward, and 


4 began by stating, that there was no man 
= who more cordially agreed than he did in 


the panegyric which had been pronounced 


| pon the private character of Sir F. Burdett, 


and admiring that character as he did, he 
regretted that-his public duty obliged him to 
stand forward upon this occasion. No 
man, he contended, whatever the hon. bart. 
might say, could esteem the constitution of 
this country more than he (Sir William) did 
——Here there was such a degree of his- 
‘ing that the worthy alderman found it ne- 
Cessary to retire ; on which 

P Mr. Sheriff Shaw stood forward and ad- 
ressed the meeting. He said, they were 
semimoned this day to exercise a very valu- 
abi and important privilege, which was 
chjoyed in no other. country of the world ; 
t was nothing less than the right of electing 
#0 individual to hold a place in the great 
coancil of the nation, and on the discreet 
*xercise of this immunity essentially de- 
Pedded public liberty and happiness. He 
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hoped that gentlemen. would give to the 
friends of each candidate a fair opportunity 
to express their sentiments ; «tter which, it 
would be for the electors to determine who 


was most deserving of their choice 
Sir William Curtis again appeared. He 
would now, he said, say a tew words in 
favour of the candidate be had the pleasure 
to propose. He was the son of that man 
who had been long a representative of the 
county of Middlesex, and giver satisfaction 
in that situation to the independent treé- 
holders. ‘the opponcat of the candidate 
whom he had the honour to prepuse, had 
declared, by the mouth of the hon. gent, 
who spoke in his favour, that he wished to 
be judged by Mis conduct. ‘The freebolders 
ot Middlesex would recollect what that con- 
duct had been at the meeting at Hackuey, 
where Sir F. Burdett had been openly 
charged with uttering seitiments subver- 
sive of the best interests of this country. 
{t would also be recollected that his defence, 
if it might be called a defence, satisfied 
scarcely a single frecholder among the very 
respectable number that was theo present. 
The consequence of this was, that the ad- 
dress which at that critical time the county 
thought proper to present to his Majesty, 
the freeholders had deemed Sir F. Burdett 
as unworthy of the honour of attending the 
sheriffs to deliver, and had almost unani- 
mously determined that Mr. Byog alone 
should present the address to his Majesty. 
What action of Sir F. Burdett’s had made 
any amends for his conduct on that occa- 
sion? None. It followed then that he 
was an improper person to represent the 
county of Middlesex ; and, therefore, he 
hoped that the freeholders would choose in 
his stead a man whose situation in. the 
county, and whose political principles, ren- 
dered him worthy of representing’ in partia- 
ment the free and indepersdent electors of 
Middlesex. He Concluded by proposing 
Mr. George Boulton Mainwaring, as candi- 
date for the county. } 
Colonel [Yood seconded this proposal.” He 
considered this 4s a contest for a man whose 
tather had long been a worthy representative 
of the county, and with whose disposition 
and loyal principles the freeholders had good 
rounds to be satisfied. ‘The county of Mid- 
diesex, he contended, had for the last two 
sessions of parliament been most shamefully 
misrepresented, A person had sat in the 
House of Commons as a representative of 
the county whom a committee of that house 
had afterwards declared to be minority 
of votes. He had, however, succeeded in 
depriving hin who had the majority of votes 
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of his seat; and how did he deprive him of 
i? Why, by proving that a litle ale and 

eef had been given to the elect rs, who 
had oftea come trom a considerable distance 
to poll. He meant not to blame any psity 
or person concerned in this affair, but cer 
tain it was that this was the first ume he 
heard that the proper exercise of old English 
hospitality was a ground fur disqualifying a 
man for a seat in the House of Commons. 
He hoped that the fecholders, on this ecca- 
sion, would surmount all difficulties, and 
endure every inconvenicnce, 1n order to put 
anecd to this contest, and to deliver the 
county from those disturbances to which it 
had been subject since the hon. bart. had be- 
come a candidate. The hon. bart. had re- 
ported that his fiend was connected with 
Governor Ams. No such connexion dyad 
ever been proved, nor was there the smallest 
grounds for any such suppositions, It was 
wiere'y brought torward by the hon, bart. to 
rerve the purpose of the moment; but he 
trusted that the freeholders of Middlesex 
wou'd shew that proper and loyal p. inciples 
would have a greater effect upon them than 
avy artifice that could be contrived to mis- 
lead them. 

Sit Francts Burdett then came forward; 
bu! the acclamations of the crowd were so 
lond, snd constantly repeated, that for some 
time he could not be heard. At Jength he 
spoke os fol'ows: Gentlemen, | shall not 
commence this el-ction as the hon. gent, 
who spoke last has done, by discliiniing my 
former filends and connexions. J] do not 
disclann the fiiends who upon the late elec- 
tion ho oured me with their support. J] 
have no reason to do so; for it is with satis- 
faction { find that not one of those who sup- 
ported me io a former instance, manifest the 
slightest disposition to desert me upon the 
present occasion. How different is the feel- 
ing of my adversaries! and I must s y, gen- 
tlemen that it isa little ungrateful in them 
to disavow the friends in ihis election who 
gave them such active support upon the 
former, and are willing to afford it upon this 
also; for I can state a my own know- 
ledge that Mr. Aris has not remitied bis en- 
deavours to promote the interest of his pa- 
tron, IT have crossed him in my canvassing, 
and found that he was eager to serve the sou 
ot his fiend, Mr. Justice Mainwaring. I do 
not blame Aris, though I tax his friends with 
ingratitude; for nothing cin be so natural as 
that the gaoler Aris shou!d be anxious te 
oblige the son of bis protector; but yer it 
appears to me a misapplication of the time 
of a man who js emp! yed iO retain robbers, 
to himself in endeay ouring to relaiw 
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voters to rob you of your independence. Th 
vorthy alderman, as I must, through cour. 
tesey, call him, and bis supporter, baye 
talked a good deal about beef and ale: 

are very good in their own way, but I tras, 
my countrymen, you have too much cood 
sense to barter your birth-right for a mess of 
pottage. Gentlemen, I shall not long tres 
pass on your attention, because am ansioys 
that you should come to the poll, in or: 
to put an end to this contest, which | rega4 
disgraceful both to you and me, considering 
the character of the opposition we have to 
encounter. Gentlemen, as to the motives 
which induce me to stand forward on ths 
occasion, I shall only say, that after the |i. 
beral support I had the honour to receive at 


1! Ava 


the last contest, onder the most disadvante- 
scous circumstance to me}; after a minue 


scrutiny, in the course of which no degree 
of pariality was manifested, at least to me, 
after so many voters were left anscratinized, 
it appears that the majority of my alverary 
was but nominal, and that, at best, his si 
ation was but eguivocal thousani 
unexceptionable voters being admitted ou 
my side, whichis a much greater numdr 
than ever before gained an election for this 
county. Under these circumstances, g°* 
tlemen, I feel that I shovld be ungratt! 
for your kindness, and should desert my ow! 
duty, if 1 were to abandon the object of (5 
contest; and I also feel, that shoud 
sult your understanding, and degrade oy- 
self, if I should condescend to notice the 
calumpy and misrepresentation which hay 
been propagated respecting my conduct, pat- 
ticularly when [ consider the quarter fron 
whence they came. We all know, gente: 
men, the gross charges which have be 
urged against you by the opposite party te 
specting the late election, not a titile o 
which was proved. ‘Lhe only egal thing, 
indeed, proved with regard to either patty 
at that election was, that which produce! 
the disqualification of Mr. Mainwaring him 
self. You are all aware, gentlemen, that !t 
is an illegal thing to bay voters; and J 
not know that it is less illegal to buy a con 
didate; of this ] am certain, that your icc 
pendence is‘ equally s'ruck at in both cases. 
I am aware that a high legal opinion has 
been promulgated on this point, no less than 
that of the Attorney General; but we @! 
know, gentlemen, that the opinion of that 
learned gentleman is far from being infall- 
ble! (‘This remark having an evident aliu- 
sion to the opinion of the Attorney General 
upon the volunteer question, produced 4 g°- 
neral borst of Jaughter.]: Gentlemen, | shail 
not detain you any Jonger from the gre! 
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© pusiness of the day, because the delay of the 
 .\| must, from all appearances, be peculi- 
Barly disadvantageous to us, and I shall re- 
Beerve any thing further I have to offer till 
the close of the poll. (Peals of applauses.) 
Mr. Gerge Boulton Mainwaring then ad- 
© vanced, but the hissing was so loud that we 
@ caynot pretend to do his observations strict 
Biustice. His speech was in substance as fol- 


Blows: Gentlemen, I congratulate you, at 
B the present moment, that another opportu- 


P pity has been afforded of asserting the inde- 
4 pendence of the county of Middlesex, be- 
© cause vou have thereby a complete occasion 
: for declaring your real and unbiassed senti- 
Pmeots, of which you had been nearly de- 
P prived by the issue of the late election. You 
© have now an opportunity of declaring, whe- 
B ther you are to sanction, by your vote, that 
3 monstrous misapplication of the right of re- 
B presenting you in parliament, which has ta- 
Bken place for these two last years. You 
Bhave an opportunity of shewing, whether 

me you are to sanction, by your vote, the means 
Eby which my opponent has been enabled to 
B obtain his seat in parliament; and whether 
» you approve of a man for your representa- 
Bitive, who has fulfilled none of the pledges 
Bwhich he gave you, At the Jast election he 
Banused you with promises that he would 
m mike the prison gates fly open. Has he 


me Made any atteapts to this effect? has he in- 


_ stituted an examination into the state of the 
B Prisons, and the situation of the prisoners ? 


Bee No; not one act of his has tended to full 


these promises. Now, when the contest is 
iewed, he will perhaps come forward 
eth the same promises, and vilify my fa- 
B ther as he used todo. My father’s mild and 
potlcnsive disposition was scarcely capable 


q of bearing up against this monstrous conspi- 
Jac 


which was set up against him, and these 
Petsecutions he therefore in some measure 
tered in silence—(Here the crowd grew 
® ‘ery clamorous). I value not the clamours 


mob. It is not to them I look for sup- 


e Port. This contest is not to be decided by 
but by solid votes. If the county 
wanting to itself, I shall not desert it, 


2ever inay be said of me; and although 


@ "y father bore his “ faculties too meekly,” 


a I can assure the hon. bart. that he shall not 
ey me with impunity. I shall stand foot 


See '° foot with the hon. bart., and contest 


7 “4 inch of ground with him. I assure 
_ county that I, at least, shall not shrink 
‘om any duty that it may be incumbent on 


mee © to perform: J only intreat the county 


t 10 sanction the hopes of a man who has 


| E formed a conspiracy against loyalty, and who 


he companion and culogist of traitors. 
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(The h sses here became so loud, that Mr. M. 
thought prope’ .o retire) —The two candi- 
dates were then proposed by the sheriffs, 
when the s' ew of hands was declared to be 
in favour of Sir F. Burdett, on which a poll 
was demanded on behalf of Mr. Mainwaring, 
by Sir W. Curtis and Mr. John Bowles, 
which was immediately acceded to. The 
qualification of Mr. Mainwaring was then 
required. Upon which that gentleman, as 
we understand, swore that he possessed 6001. 
a year in lands and houses. The situation 
of the property was stated to be in the pa- 
rishes of Edmonton and Enfield, ‘The poll 
accordingly commenced and continued till 
five o'clock, when the sheriffs came forward 
and declared the numbers to be, for Sir F, 
Burdett 611; for G. B. Mainwaring, Esq. 
528, Majority tor Sir F. Bardett 83. 

Sir Francis Burdett then came forward, 
and spoke to the following purport: —Gen- 
tlemen, I shall detain you but for a few 
moments, to express the satistacuon I feel 
that my conduct has, after a considerable 
experience, been found deserving of such 
marked approbation as your poll of this day 
evinces. It is ainong the happiest reflexions 
of my life that, at the time I first offered 
myself candidate for this county, I expe- 
rienced the highest degree of affection and 
regard, which could only result from your 
attachment to the principle which origi- 
nally recommended me to your notice. ‘To 
that principle I still adhere, and the same 
line of public conduct ] am determined to 
pursue. While that continues unchanged, 
I-cannot, from the evidence you have af- 
forded me of your disposition, entertain any 
doubt of that countenance and active support 
which I have met with upon every occasion 
hitherto. Of the motive which induces me 
to stand forward as a candidate in this in- 
stance, you cannot be unaware. You must 
feel that it cannot proceed trom any motive 
merely personal—that a seat in parliament 
cannot be the object of my ambition; for, 
under the present circumstances of the house 
of commons, I could for much less exertion 
than it has cost me in the prosecution of this 
contest obtain ten seats in that assembly for 
my family forever. This, gentlemen, can- 
not be considered a mere contest between 
two candidates; but, whether a combina- 
tion of interested distillers, publicans and 
brewers, of magistrates and contractors, shall 
have the nomination of a representative for 
this county. This is the evil 1 wish to re- 
move; and when I consider that the per-., 
sons I allude to, and others of the same 
description, are so much under the influ- 
ence of the minister, or so compltely ia, 
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hearing. 


the paws of the magistrates, that they dare 
not exercise their own will, it is with a 
view to raise the country, or this county at 
least, to independence, that I encounter so 
mach teoible; and I shall think this trouble 
miore than repaid if J succeed in my object. 
Although I have thus alluded to the persons 
who oppose me, I would not be understood 
to entertain towards them the least enmity, 
for, on the contrary, I feel for them, con- 
sidering their situation, the utmost sorrow 
ad compassion.—Gentlemen, I shall delay 
you no longer, tor your ime may be much 
hore valuably employed to secure the com- 
plete aod speedy succe-s of our views in this 
glorious struggle, by an immediate and ac- 
tive canvass, am sorry to understand, that 
so many of my trends who have been early 
inthe:r attendance to-day, have been disap- 
pointed in their endeavours to make their 
way tothe hustings to be polled, but I trust 
that they will not suffer a case of that na- 
ture to damp their zeal. They must be as- 
sured, that any inconvenience they may en- 
dure does not proceed from me. It is my 
wish, asvit must be my interest, not less 
than thous, to facilitate tleir access to the 
hustings ; but, however, any disappoint- 
ment they have met with, will not, I hope, 
tend to relax their efforts in the common 
cause, and that they will not impute any 
blame tome. They must be sensible that 
every effort is necessary to insure our speedy 
success, ard that nothing now remains to 
be done, but to attend at the hustings to- 
morrow in such numbers, as shal! serve to 
extinguish every hope which our opponent 
may have entertained of reducing the coun. 
ty of Middlesex to the condition of a minis- 
{ have nothing more to 
say than to return you again my sincerest 


thanks for the support 1 have this day re- 


ecived, and to express my full hopes that 
this contest will end as you could wish, in 
the securing for ever your interests and the 
independence of the county.” -Sir lran- 
cis’s speech was throughout bighly applauded 
by the majority, both ip and about the 
hustings. 

Mr. Mainwaring then stood forward, 
and, with some ditiiculty, obtained a partial 
[fe felt, he said, from the event 
of this day's poll, a confident hope of a 
favourable result before it should finally 
close. He expected that to morrow would 
deprive his oppqnent of his boasted majo- 
rity, for he knew the great exertions which 
had been made by lis opponent and all bis 
party, lo make Out a mojority on the first 
day's poll. He knew Here the crowd 
which-wére beture the hustings made such a 
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violent clamour, that it was impossible j.. 
Mr. Mainwaring to make himself hear, 
Perceiving that he could not be heard , 
account of the uproar, he retired from ti: 
hastings. —The poll was then adjourned 
10 o'clock on the following day. 


In consequence of a report which gene. 


rally prevailed, that Mr. Byng had openly 
declared, ** that his “warmest wishes wer 


ce 


to have a colleague animated by the sam 
Whig principles as himself, and of th: 
two candidates Sir F. Burdett was sucha 
man,” the following advertisement 4). 


peared in the public papers of the day. 


To the frecholders of the county of Midd 
sex. Gentlemen, finding that several pes 
sons have been canvassing for Sir F. bur 
dett in the name of Mr. Byng, and the 


‘it has been publicly reported that Mr, 


Byng supports Sir F. Burdett’s interes, 
I take the liberty of informing you thi 
Mr. Byng, vo later than ‘Tuesday las, 
declared his firm intention to rema'y 
neuter, and not take any part, or ender 
vour to influence a single freeholie, 
at the ensuing election. [have the 
honour, &e. T. Mellish. Lincoln's Ion."= 


In contradiction of this assertion the follow 
ing article appeared in the Morning Chiro 
nicle of the 25th.—** The active and zealous 


ce 
ce 
“ 

cc 


support which all the friends of Mr. 
Byng give to the election of Sir F. Bar 
dett, Las induced the committee of Mr, 
Maiowaring to disgrace themselves by 
frivolous advertisement, in which the 
include a letter of Mr. T, Mellish, th 
special pleader, and misrepresent i 
contents to serye their purpose. Ms 
Byng is not in the way to refute their it 
sinuation, but we can say for him, t# 
bo-man could be more explicit, clear, and 
candid in his declaration than he w® 
on the subject of the election. He we" 
on Thursday last to the committee of °! 
F. Burdett, of which his own confideotit! 
friend Mr, Gregory is the chairman, and 
there in the presence of Mr. Buriet 
and other gentlemen he said, that ‘ 
wished it to be understood unequivoc! 
that, though from delicacy represe!!* 
tive of the county, he did not think # 
would be prope: for him personally to '* 
terfere, yet it was his wish to have 4 ©" 
league that was animated by the same sea 
timents as himself, and of the two © 
didates, Sir F. Burdett was thé 3°. 


—Tothe truth of Mr, Mellish’s asset 
Joho Stockdale a bookseller in 
thought proper to make the following #f 
vit. Middlesex to wit; John 


ee 


of Piccadilly, bookseller, maketh ould 
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and saith, that a few days previous to the 
present election, G. Byng, Esq., came 
to his shop, and openty and publicly de- 
 clared, that he did not mean in any way 
directly or indirectly, to interfere in the 
contest between G, B. Mainwaring, Esq. 
and Sir Burdett. And the said Joho 
ac further saith, that it did appear that the 
s.id G. Byng came iato his shop, knowing 
® ic io be trequented by persons of the first 
consequeice, for the purpose of making 
4 the said declaration. And the said John 
B further saith, that Col. Byng, towards the 
® end of last week, called again at his shop, 
and fully confirmed the declaration made 
& by his brother, his intention in doing so, 
: and his full determination to edhere scru- 
# pulously to the resolution he bad then a- 
yowed.—John Stockdale.” 
E Seconp Day. July 24 —At the close of 
Mie poll at 4 o'clock, the sheriffs declared the 
Duabers to be, for Sir F. Burdett 972; for 
Mir. M.g27. Majority for Sir F. B. 45, 
BAtter the numbers were declared, 
Sir Francis Burdett came torward, and 
Mddressed the people as follows: ‘* Gen- 
Blemen, it is not my wish to prolong your 
Mtiendance here, because it is not your in- 
Merest, or that of the cause for which we 
@troggle, to withdraw you trom that exertion 
Bhat is necessary, and to which | know you 
ere sincerely disposed, in order to bring this 
Brontest toa speedy and succes:fu] termina- 
Mion. Of this termination I entertain not 
shadow of a doubt. Our adversary has 
peonirived to make some advance upon the 
epo il to day, but that advance is owing to 
meauses tor which it is easy to account, and 
can have but a transitory influence. 
Bc still retain a majority of 45—a nuniber 
you must remember to be propitions 
oor cause; and though he, through whom 


celebrity of that particular number ori- 


pe nated, deserted your cause, you may rest 


ee sered that I never shail, but will use my 
mee Ost endeavour that 45 and liberty shall 
8° Gown connected together to the latest 


pe 


posterity. Gentlemen, the contractors aod the 


. porws have been extremely active since 
fee last had the honor of addressing you. Yes- 


= “we they issued their commauds; to day 


t-sued their threats ; and to those may 


4 * altributed the success of my adversary on 
Cay’s poll—Gentlemen, the supporters 


* Opponent, are mercenaries under the 
‘uence of fear, and must come forward 
who my friends are volunteers, 

"2 Possessing the zeal of that gallant body, 


> though Hot so well disciplined, or capable 
‘ie same 


leaye me not the least room te 


subserviency as the troops of 
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doubt that, when the occasion presses, that 
zeal will be suthcient to achieve a complete 
victory."—Mr, Mainwaring then attempted 
to address the eleciors, but after a variety of 
efforts, the tumult of the populace was so 
very great that he pointed several times to 
the numbers on the poll board, and then re- 
tired from the hustings. 

THixp Day, Ju/y 25. At the close of the 
poll, the numbers were, for Sir F. B. 1237; 
tor Mr. M. 1238. Majority for Mr. M. t, 
Mr. Sheritf Shaw having reported the state 
of the poll, 

Sir F. Burdett came forward and said :—~ 
“Gentlemen, [ hope and trust the trifling ad- 
vantage which the advocates of our adversary 
have gained to-day, will not tend in any de- 
gree to damp your spirits or cramp your ex-~ 
ertions, particularly when you consider that 
they have it in their power to enforce the 
attendance of their voters, and that, gene- 
rally, the ministerial candidate produces his 
largest muster at the outset of an election, 
Our support, it must be recollected, is quite 
voluntary, and it is natural to think that 
men will consult their own convenience in 
attending here, The tritling majority ob- 
tained by our adversary to-day will appear, 
trom what I have mentioned, to. be an ex- 
tremely bad omen for his cause, and a very 
encouragiug prospect for us, This opinion 
will be still more justifiable when you con- 
sider the extraordinary exertions that have 
been made—when you know that while my 
friends address a request to the frecholders, 
* We'll thank you, Sir, for your vote,” the 
agents of my opponent emphatically tell 
them— “* vole tor us, or eie—.” If, gen- 
tlemen, you were to ask me what was neces- 
sary to insure a speedy triumph, I would 
say, be active and canvass. If you value 
your independence be active and canvass. If 
you are anxions to maintain the liberty of 
your country, and to resist the baneful infla- 
ence of corruption, be active and canvass, 
If you wish to prevent your county from 
becoming a court borough, I would strongly 
advise you to be aciive and canvass. I have 
the best founded reasons to believe, that on 
Friday and Saturday the scale will turn so 
decidedly in our favour as to exclude all 
hope of success from our adversary; at all 
events, I trust that you will offer, by your 
conduct, satisfactory evidence that the spi- 
rit of independence is not inferior in acti- 
vity to the spirit of corruption; that your 
zeal ina good cause will not be exceeded 
by the zeal of our enemies ina bad cause. 
Lam fully certain that you have strength 
enough to bid defiance to any combination, 
however formidable in number, wea'th ard 
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ower, or however fertile in artifice.” 
Mr. M. then came forward to address the 
multitude, but was, as usual, assailed by 
such a noise and clamouras rendered it im- 
osstble to hear a word he uttered. 
Fourtu Day, July 26.—At the close 
of the poll, the numbers were for Sir F. B. 
1424, for Mr. M. 1495. Maj. for Mr. M, 
<1. Upon the numbers being announced 
by the sheriff, Sir F. Burdett stepped for- 
ward, and spoke to the following effect : 
« Gentlemen, vou will recollect that in 
the few words I offered yesterday, I ex. 
ressed nothing hke confidence in the re- 
sult of this day’s poll. 
which is still the same, referred to the ex- 
ertions of to-morrow and Saturday, to bring 
this contest for the freedom and constitution 
of the country to a happy termination, 
This confidence cannot be shaken by re- 
flection upon the circumstances m whieh 
we are plac ec ~ when we recollect the su- 
perior amount of the majority against us at 
the same stage of the poll on our last contest; 
when we consider that we have, again, the 


‘same power to contend with, and that its 


influence is evidently reduced, there exists 
not the least ground for apprehension on 
this occasion. Of this I am certain, that 
nothing like dismay can ever enter into my 
mind while there yet remains any opportu- 


My confidence, 
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nity for exertion, or that reliance on the | 


zeal which animates my supporters. Bat 
whatever may be the event of this contest, 
1 fee! that a consequence has resulted from 
it to the independant interest of this coun- 
try, of such a nature as sufficiently to com- 
pensate me for the exertions I have made, 
and to reward you for the toils you haye 
It is a great triumph that 
above 400 persons are disqualified to vote 
in future, who claimed that right from of. 
hees, the tenure of which rendered them 
subservient to any minister, and willing in- 
struments in favour of any cause. These 
men are now deprived of that privilege, and 
therefore an additional energy and strength 
1s given to the cause of independence, upon 
which they have heretofore lain as a dead 
weight, This great benefit to your indepen- 
dency, [ repeat, is sufficient recompence to 
my mund for all the exertions I have made 
or all that I may be hereafter called upon 
to make.”’—-Mr. M. came forward, but was 
as osual received with such hissing and 
groaning that he could not be heard, Mr. 
Sheriff Shaw addressed the meeting, to re- 
quest that Mr. M, should be heard stating 
that he was sure, if they would reflect, 
they would feel it their duty to attend to 
tae Candidate with as wuch liberality 


as they did to the other. The hissing gy 
noise did not, however, diminish, 


B. proceeded from the hustings, accom; 


nied by a vast number of his friends, to. ee 
Crown -and Anchor Tavern to dine 
where, at half past six, about 300 pen gg 


hadassembled; LordW. Russell in the 
After the cloth was removed, the »), 
chairman gave, “ The independent ele, 
* ors of Middlesex ; and may they, in, 
© choice of their representatives, ever ov. 
sult their own dignitry, and their county) i 
freedom.’’—This toast was drank 4 
extraordinary applause. After a short». 
terval, Mr. Francis rose, and_ proposed 
“ the health of Sir F. Burdett, the war 
“ friend of humanity, the indignant resi 
* of oppression, and the steady assertory 
‘his country’s rights ; 


- 


and may he » 


crowned with the wreath of victo: 


ron 
the present contest.” This was dra 
with 3 times 3, and every demonstui: i | 
of enthasiasm. “After the applauses 
subsided, Sir F. Burdett rose, and sit i 
Tf I had been at ail actuated by any tec)»: 
of personal vanity, I must have felt 
amply gratified by the demonstrations of 2 - 
fection which I have on this, and on ev7 a 
occasion since the election commenced, 
ceived, If the object I had in view wt BD 
the advancement of my own personal 4m) HD. 
tion, I should have experienced an 
degree of satisfaction. But, gentlemen, 
me remind you that it is not for my own! 
terests; it is for your rights and privilcs HMM. ¢, 
that I now contend. What I wish toc? Ha. 
blish is not my own consequence, but | HMMA... 
independence of the county, whose MD), 
ses are attempted to be invaded. If] 
able to establish your independence, | shi HM... 
consider myself amply repaid ; and even! Ba... 
were not to be successful, [ should fee! * Hy). 


tisfied that I had fully discharged my 


conscience, by giving ail the support that" Bp: it 
was in my power to collect to the droop} BAM. an 
spirit of liberty in this country. You 
aware, that I have a good deal to una 
from the misrepresentations of our 
nents. Hitherto I have scorned to 
these misrepresentations and calumnics, 
cause they have appeared to me altoge’”” Hy | | 
contemptible; the best answer to them 
pears this day from the support J bave™ B alo 
ceived on the election, and the 
respectable gentlemen who have now 
forward to declare that my opponent 5° BARB un 
a fit person to represent the indepens* 
county of Middlesex. The struggle of 
made has been for you, not for My Be lo 
Views of ambition and power were 00! ° TRB pre: 


my contemplation, I did not wish for ** 
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B.- bat for the means of controling 
My seotiments and opinions have 
uly been directed against the system 
| has ever been my wish to destroy. 
‘ways endeavoured to shew myself 
sony of despotism, and whether it is 
polified in the condact of William Pitt 
BN Buonsparté, the principle of 
ce is in instances the same. 
peapeet to the ebject of the present 
Tihink that some means oaght to 
ored to form a canvass of a nature atl 
more extensive and more satisfactory. 
oaents act from the joint motives of 
awl fear, We depend on mere 
exertion, Uafortanately for 
interest and fear always prevail in 
over exertions aris ng from 
achment. What we have to do, 
nea, isto be coastanily on the alert. 
wil always have their agents 
ul actwwity Our motives to exertion 
oi of feeltogs which are variable, 
0 vives of oar opponents are connected 
of permaaent corruption, and 
we are not. to be surprised, that 
always taducements to their 
for my opponent. If my friends 
with zeal and cordiality, 
t hat their exertions will be crowned 
4 While I hope that the result 
m2 contest will be favourable, | have no 
nce to personal interest. What | look 
ardto. isthe establishment of the hap- 
mot the people, and the confirmation 
tree constitution of this country.”"—Sir 
gave the fullowing sentiment: 
refro pect to the contents of Magna 
and the of Rights, and a care- 
attention to the fragments which re- 
0."—The health of Mr. Fox being 
Russel spoke shortly as follows: 
me" ‘Ac absence of my illustrious friend, I 
*'tmy daty to say, thar no one feels 
‘anxious than he does for the issue of 
contest, and that nothing but 
2Voidable absence from towa could 
?evented his presence among us this 
are acquainted, gentlemen, 
me the Principles on which my hoo, 
bd has offered himself to your support. 
© 1s, however, one point, which you 
“ow to be of the highest importance, 
00 will forgive me for introducing it 
*Xention on the present occasion. 
cerstand, that Sir B. comes for- 
1 Z ask your suffrages under the sauc- 
name of my illustrious friead, 
comes Yon are not ignorant, that at 
esent crisis the peccssity of a broad 


il 
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comprehensive administration was admitted, 
Contemplating the present aspect of affairs, 
it was thought, that nothing short of such * 
an admmistration was at all adequate to the 
salvation of the country, at a period of un- 


exampled difficulty. You Know also, gen- 
tlemen, that many persons, the most consi- 
derable in this country for their talents and 
public character, did act under a similar im- 
pression. They did, indeed, agree to bury for- 


mer differences in oblivion, with the view of 


promoting a great national good, arising out 
of opposition to a system of court intrigue, 
which, for 40 years and upwards, has been un- 
dermining whatever ts good and great in this 
country. Against this system Sir F. B. has 
manfully stood forward. He has enter- 
ed his solemn protest against’ the unfair 
and unconstitutional exercise of court in- 
fluence. He has united himself with the 
honourable body whose wish it was to unite 
in the administration whatever is yreat and 
venerable in the empire. I am aware, 
gentlemen, that Sir I’, B. has been accused 
of eutertaining sentiments inconsistent with 
the safety, honour, and dignity of the 
country. Permit me, to say, that such re- 
presentations are equally groundless and 
malignant. What my hon. triend, has said, 
he will not be ashamed to own. To assert 
that he ever insinuated that the country was 
not to be defended at this crisis of danger 
aud ditheulty, is monstrous and absurd. 
The insinuation is repugnant to every feeling 
of his nature, It is easy for the hon. bart's 
enemies to circulate these id'e aspersions ; 
bat I have too high an opinion of the cha- 
racter of :he frecholders of Middlesex, to 
believe that they will produce the slightest 
impression.” Before Sir Francis lett the 
room, he proposed the health of “ ‘The Prince 
of Wales,” which the company drank with 
the most rapturous applauses. The rest of 
the evening was spent in arrangements for 
the conduct of the election. 

Firtu Day. July 27.—At the close of 
the poll the numbers were, for Sir F. B. 
1616, for Mr. M 1688, maj. for Mr. M. 
72.—Sir F. Burdett, “ Gentlemen, I return 
you my most sincere thanks for the assist- 
ance you have allorded to attain our object, 
This assistance has been productive of a 
happy effect. Since yesterday we have be- 
come equal to our adversary in the poll 
which has since taken place, and I bave no 
doubt that through your perseverance, we 
shall soon be placed in such a situation as to 
convince the foes of freedom, that it is fully 
in them to think of shaking the independ- 
ence of this county by any exertion in 
their power. OF this you have reason to 
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279) 
be certain when you consider the nature of 
the influence to which you are opposed— 
that you have to struggle with corruption 
upon its own ground ; and yet that the ad- 
vantage obtained over you is insignificant. 
J-have the happiness to tell you, that the 
result of my personal canvass, has been such 
as to assure we of final success. ‘i his sue- 
cess, J am quite sure, might be accelerated, 
if my friends were more prompt to come 
forward. You should always bear in mind 
that this is a contest, in point of perseve- 
rance, between an individual and a confe 
deration of votes, and a confederation of 
purses. Notwithstanding this inequality, I 
feel that with the aid of your exertions all 
the difficulties that are opposed to us may 
be overcome, and that that right and 
independence, for which I know that you 
would readily lay down your lives, will be 


‘ere effectually secured. — With respect to the 
reat: calumnies which have been circulated rela- 
ge We tive to my pubiic and private lite, with a 
Fe view to depreciate my character, and to in- 
fe jure mein your opimon, fee) that I should 
ba, aaa: disgrace myself and offend you, were I to 
be ari enter into 2 formal defence against them. It 


best becomes both you and me to treat them 
with contempt, and the poison they are 
meant to convey must be destroyed by the 
support with which you have honoured ine. 
This support I consider a sufficient answer 
to all the foul and false charges I have al- 
Juded to. | therefore dismiss them with say- 
ing, that they are as gross, open, and pal- 
pable as the tather by whom they were be- 
gotten, and, “ pass by me like the idle wind, 
which 1 regard not.”"——Mr. Mainwaring 
came forward, and, notwithstanding the 
hisses and groans, we could hear him say, 
that he was ready to offer his tribute of 
gratitude to the sheriths for their proper 

conduct, aid also to bear testimony to the 
Uiberality of his opponent. 

Sixtu Day, July 28.—At the close of the 
poll this day, the numbers were, for Mr. M. 
1t40; for Sir F. B. 1718. Majority for 
Mr. M. 122.—Sir Francis then came for- 
ward, and observed, that he did not feel the 
slightest objection to the temporary triumph 
which bis opponent had gained. He had no 
doubts on Monday the exertions of his friends 
would place him at the head of the poll 
(loud applauses). He alluded to the uncon- 
stitutional influence which the magistrates 
had exercised over publicans, in threatening 
them with the loss of their licences, unless 
they polled for his adversary. He could as- 
sure them, that if any such persous were ul- 
timately injured by giving him their suf- 


“trages, that he should consider himself 


« 
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bound hereafter to bring the business bes, 
the proper tribunal. He said he should y,, 
his leave of his friends that day, by quoi» 
a very homely saying; and that was, thy 
in a cause such as he was engaged in, he», 
quired only ‘a clear stage and no favo 
—Mr. M. now stepped forward, but i 
hisses were so loud and so uninteriupy, 
that it was impossible to collect his ary 
ing. 

SeventH Day, Jaly 30.—At the cloey 
the poll the numbers were, for Mr. M. los 
for Sir F. B. 1922. Majority for Mr. My 
Sir Burdett; Gentlemen, the resus ¢ 
this day's poll sufficiently answers the hoy 
I expressed on a former day. You tu 
only to continue the exertions you have ts 
day evinced, to bring this struggle to an im 
mediate and happy termination, 
dently of the amount of the majonty, ci a, wi 
which you are aware, I have the satisiecia a 


to inform you that between 30 and 40 tte ond 
holders have come down which were u a 
polled ; in consequence of some coming - 
late, and objections being started to CHE 
greater part. The result of this daysp B ons 
tully satisfies my mind, that the spirit ot is 
berty once set in complete motion, is a old 
than enough to overcome any resist 
which corruption can contrive, however be: 
tively exerted, or systematically orgauie Bantry 
You have only to continue your exertions’ Md lib 
insure success, and certainly if ever therews er, 
a cause which demanded and deserved 
attention, it is that which involves the ores 
and independence of your country. 1” a 
happy that I am enabled to state to you, we 


the power of our enemy is very low indeet 
He bas to-day brought up the clerks, ps 
singers and bell-ringers of 
Thus, it appears, he is reduced to his ders 
resort, to his army of reserve, and to 1 
he is straightened, while our lines are 
unbroken, and before our gallant volute 
are scarcely set in motion."——Mr. M. ps 
himself as usual! on the hustings, and #0 
encountered the rude hissings and hoolii 


of the mob, till finding himself prev: al tri 

| from spe.king, he retired. ¢ the 
A numerous meeting of the friends of D co 

F. B dined together this afternoon *” hich 


Crown and Anchor Tavern, Lord nan 


non in thechair. After dinner his Meas 
gave the health of “ Sir F. B. the warm ever: 
of humanity, the indignant resister" th 


pression, and the steady asserter of 
Jish liberty.” After which Sir F. ro* 
spoke to the following effect :— When! 
had the honour of addressing you, 
men, addressed you id the lange | 
hope : on the present occasion I am co 
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siness befin ' 
should. floor exertions, to use the language of 
by quoi» Mefidence. After the noble efforts you 
Was, the rf made, and which have placed me in so 
din, hen Bsotigeous a situation on this day's poll, 
NO favoge" not become me to recommend future 
d, aod therefore, without in the least 
interrupted doubting the continuance of your ex- 
t his qx, Eons, permit me to return you my most 
acknowledgements for the zeal which 
the close Bp have displayed in the great and arduous 
in which we are engaged. The ex- 
Mr. M Epic civen this day by my noble friend in 


© isone which, I hope and trust, all 
Be gentry in this country will be disposed to 


the hoy 
li. Bitate. Iam sure that the best support of 
v0 have digoities will be found in upholding 
© to ay ame Tights and the privileges of the people ; 
Jndepe Bi | am confident that, by following the 
rajority, <iele given this night by my noble friend, 
satisiaciemmmmey will bave the best assurance of reigning 
nd 40 ties Bibeir hearts. I beg you to consider what 
were Ms been the system pursued in this country 
coming B the last 40 years, to see what have been 
ed to <tfects, to reflect what a monstrous, un- 
and profligate increase of the 
virit of Btional expenditure has been the conse- 
n, is mo Bence of it. -At a crisis like the present I 
resista0d ld wish to see a display of the spirit of 
and while I say this | may add, that 
orgauizd me best and most effectual defence of the 
must be in the defence of its rights 
mec iberties, and in the establishment of a 
orved lee? Controul over the condact of a profli- 
the lve imme” and unprincipled minister. England is 
ry. ole present not only deprived of all influence 
you, Continent, but is actually called on to 
ww inde @ foreign attack on her own shores. 
ks, pool has lost all that proud pre-eminence 
stu bich ten years ago she enjoyed. Under 
devo circumstances, who is the man to 
dt_—_ = the direction of our national councils 
are is the same man who for- 
yoluatee : ry deceived the people, and did more than 
M. plac my other individual to abridge their liberties; 
dos valle “he same man who has now deceived the 
“hoot” Itself, and every party with which 
previ i bea engaged, by a succession of disgrace- 
fe ‘cks and wiles, and who by the practice 
ods of the same tricks and wiles, is determined 
ta complete that ruin, the foundation of 


he himself laid."—The noble chair- 
*% rie gave the health of Mr. Fox, which 
q wheres with the loudest acclamations. 
‘Mportant arrangements were made 
same object, and before nine o'clock 
had completely dispersed. 


rose 

he | Pieris Day. July 31.—The state of the 

was, for Mr. M. 2094, for 

guage * “irs. 2030. Maj. for Mr. M. 64. 
Bu 


rdett,“« Gentlemen, you will see, 
dsiderable satisfaction, that notwith- 
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standing all the advantages which our adver- 
sary possesses, we ate equal to him on 
this day's poll, and that our majority of yese 
terday is left untouched. I have further to 
say, that between 40 and 50 of those avow- 
edly disposed to support me, and who have 
tendered their votes this day,now remain for 
the decision of the sheriffs. You must all 
be sensible, that the question which demands 
your attention is this, whether you will as- 
sert and maintain the independence of your 
county, or whether you will resign it into 
the hands of contraciors, loan jobbers, po- 
lice magistrates, and court sycophants.— 
Gentlemen, I feel it necessary to make some 
observations upon the very singular adver- 
tisement which has this day been published 
by our opponent. With that modesty which 
is characteristic of youth, that gent. has 
charged me with bringing forward fictitious 
voters and ragamuffins, with resorting to 
every perjury, &c. to collect voters for the 
purpose of obtaining a colourable majority. 
Such an advertisement can have no other 
effect than to provoke you to a perseverance 
in the preservation of those majorities 
which have produced, and must inflame the 
spleen of our opponent.—Gentlemen, the 
string particularly and uniformly touched on 
by our adversary, is the guilt which he alle- 
ges to belong to our friends, while all is pu- 
rity of motive and conduct on his side. Ac- 
cording to this statement, his host of triends, 
his police officers, jobbers. and thief-takers, 
in the simplicity of their minds, are quite 
incapable of struggling with the nefarious 
practices pursued by my friends andme. It 
would appear that some persons take in a 
literal sense, and act upon it, the observa- 
tion of a sarcastic writer, that 


He who has but impudence 
To all things else has just pretence. 


But, gentlemen, whatever may be the pre- 
tences of our opponent, I trust that the 
proud spirit of independence will enable you 
to mount triumphant, and set an example 
which shall restore our constitution to its 
pristine force, vigour, and purity.—Gentle- 
men, I must observe, that this is likely ta 
be the last contest for Middlesex, if we fail; 
and tothose freeholders who now hang back, 
I have nohesitation in saying,that, if they per- 
sist in their inactivity their votes will become 
valueless ; for no man wiil again be found to 
ask their support, or stand forward for their 
representation upon public and popular 
grounds.”"—Mr. M. came forward, but .the 
voice of a Stentor, or the eloquence of a 
Demosthenes, would have vainly attempted 
to make any impression ; every sentence he 
uttered was drowned by the hisses aud groaue 


of the populace. 
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Ninta Day. 4ug. 1.—At the close of 
the poll the nombers were, for Mr. M. 
2903, for Sir F. B. 2123. May. for Mr. 
M. so—Sir F. Burdet?, “ Gentlemen, I beg 
Jeave to state, that the majority obtained by 
our adversary on this day's poll is very in- 
considerable, and that his majority on the 
whole is trifling indeed, compared to that 
with which we had to enue at a corres- 
ponding period of the oni election. 1 trast, 
therefore, that the advantage our opponent 
now possesses, will only serve to stimulate 
you to increased exertion, Jn the prosecu- 
tion of this contest, we have, on the one 
hand, nothing to calculate upon but volun- 
tary zeal and public spirit, while on the 
other, hope, fear, and Interest have their full- 
est influence. Is it matter of surprise then 
that such powerful motives should have a 
quick and extensive operation? Quick, how- 
ever, and extensive as they are, I have no 
doubt of final triumph in this contest, al- 
though we have entirely to rely on the plea- 
sure, the convenience, and sometimes the 
caprice of ditierent men. Gentlemen, I re- 
peat that 1 consider this a contest for liberty 
against the foulest corruption, and so regard- 
ing it, while there remains a foot i free 
ground to stand on, I will not relinquish it.’ 
—Mr. M. was received as usual. Mr. She- 
riff Shaw addressed the people, and appealed 
strongly to their candour, requesting that 
Mr. Mainwaring should be heard. In con- 
sequence of this address, Mr. M. was heard. 
He expressed his satisfaction “ that the still 
maintained his majority, notwithstanding the 
pompous predictions and vaunting of his 
opponent, and in spite of the contedera ated 
artifices of whiggism and jacobinism.” Here 
he was iuterrupted by shouts of disapproba- 
tion—but he proceeded to say, “ithat when he 
was addressing a British multitude, he thought 
at least he was appealing to men who were 
capable of compassion.” 
Tents Day. Ang. 2.—Onthe close of 


the poll the numbers stood thus: for Mr. 
M. 2300, for Sir F. B. 22" a2. Ma). for Mr. 
M. $7—Sir Burdett, Gentlemen, in 


taking my leave of von this evening, | feel 
mnyseif entitled to sr peak to you with more 
confidence than I did yesterday. U /pon a 
comparison of the progress of the poll since 
the commencement, it will be found that 
we stand upon advantageous groond, the 
opposite party advancing beyond as by euch 
slow and inconsiderable degrees, as betray 
the weakness of their force, and the ease 
with which the friends of freedom may, by 
one vigorous stride, outstrip their course 
and exceed their trifling majority. I trust | 
and hope, however, gentlemen, that such 
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of you as have not yet voted wil! be | Dron a 
to come forward. I now exhort yor lect | 
particularly not to delay any longer, 
reason. Many gentlemen have assured 
that they would come up and favour », i 
now tosay to them, that the pinch 

rived. J] donot say so from any regard | 4 wiry 

the insignificant majority which our ade. epect 


4 are di 
sary possesses ; nor from any apprehensig 


own j ‘ 


that our friends who still hang back a but m 
not more than. sufficient in numb 


candi 
addre 


ur gr 


to ensure our final triumph over tenis 
that majority; nor from any doubt of ty 
zeal of the gentlemen who have promis 
me their assistance. My notion of | 


pinch proceeds from this, that from t day 
special pleading, quibbling, and spirit 
ligitation manifested by the agents of my re 
adversary, have not a dou bt, that ifs 
friends will postpone their appearance pipe, 
unuil the two last days of the poll, ca ior w 
clous objections, such as we have ales mY 
witnessed, will be started to their voi, ae 
Our friends will then be taken round t his o 
sheriii’s box, and it is not improbable ws bd equ 
the poll may finally close before any cec> 


sion will take place upon them. This ther 
votes may be lost, and their wishes iow 7 
port our cause may be disap; dointed, Th 
1s another reasen, gentle men, which s 


v0 
impel you to come forward quickly. Th ove 
dignity of your cause, and the price 7 
your own minds, should forbid you toa iow e she 
your opponent to exceed you for one m de 
ment, and showld urge yeu to preserves 
that spirit you so nobly evinced at the col Ee 
mencement of this contest, and which the | 
quite sure you w ul evince at the conc clusi 
You can not surely contemp'ate, 
surprise and regret, that a dis 
have even so much success, who sto 
forward upon such principles AS 
troduced to you by such a party, and ‘0? BABB has 
ported by such means—who has for 115 °° BB ch 
ject the destruction of the independ asa «sa 
your couny—and whose political 
is avow edly hostile to the libe. ties of 
people.—Gentlemen, this is the first q as, 
stance in which a candidate was evel 0'°" He G- 


ny where, for 


ed upon similar grounds a | 


representation of a county; 


sufler myse!f to apprehend that the row 
pectable co unty of Middlesex will 
first to sanction such an exemple. ses = 


conclude, with repeating to you that 
have so often wun fortun nately address 
you in vain, name! ‘Vy st to bear ® 
id that old and excellent maxim of 

glish jurisprudence, heag both sides.’ - 
Mr. M. then came forward and met 


‘a 
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reception, We could, however, 
ect the following: “ Gentlemen, after 
repeated instances of your liberality 

I have experienced, I have no 

ish to address myself to any except 

Bhose who have so honourably come for- 

Award to support my cause, My grati- 

tude, and every possible symptom of res- 

ect and thankfulness that I could shew, 

due tothem. It is not, then, on my 

own account that I wish to address ycu, 

Bhut merely because it 1s becoming in a 

Fcandidate who stands in my situation to 

Fddress the freeholders.”’—Here the cla- 

ur grew so loud and incessant, that Mr. 
by the advice of his friend withdrew 

m the hustings.— During the course of 

is day’s poll, Mr. Clifford (Sir F. B.’s 

unsel) tendered one of the Isleworth mil- 

sto vote for Sir F. B. Afier a long ar- 

ment, in the course of which Mr, Cour- 
prpe, (Mr. M.’s counsel} threathened the 
ter with an indictment for perjury, Mr. 
mnowlys, the Common Serjeant, who is 

e sheriffs’ assessor and counsel, stated that, 

Se lis opinion, the voter had both a legal 

mp! equitable freehold, and that, if he would 

fex¢ the oaths, he recommended to the she- 

B's toadmit him to poll; but the sheriffs 


g 


regard | 
ur adver. 
rehensiog 
back are 

num 


1 
Of 


shat they should be accessaries in his 
aa mcury, and they rejected his vote. When 
bs voter had been rejected, Mr. C ilford 
Biv dered another of these miilers, who 
ed7shares. After a long legalargument, 
sheriffs, by the advice of their assessor, 
One” BRB ied bis vote to be good, aiid he polled 
Cir F. B. 

ue 


EreventH Day, Aug. 3.—At the close 
(he poll the numbers were, for Mr. M. 
forSir F B 2277. Maj. for Mr. M. 
—Sir. F Burdett, Gentlemen, I trust 


disadvantage which we appear to have 
is this day's poll has not weakened your 
and nitimate success, as, assure you, 
r his 00 diminished mine. The retarns 
dence have got from the gentlemen who 
guste undertakea my cause, and the assur- 
ess OF suoport which I every morning re- 
jhe tk in the course of my own personal can- 
me that I do not deceive you. 

for the veatiemen, the grossest calumnies, by 
OF cruisements in the public prints, 
the ree and placards, are daily 
be the a a against me and my friends by 

T Several voters who have 
din my favour, have by public 
been charged with the crime 
bear it have whl om the number of yotes which 
of Be nd polled is iepresented as_ false 
merely. Gentlemen, 2277 


‘JU, treeholders of the county of Middic- 
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fost 


sex, are represented as. parties with me in 


these perjuries, To such charges, unsup- 
ported by fact or argument, I shall only re- 
ply by stating what has come to my know- 
ledge within these few hours. Several per- 
sons of highly respectable character, who 
have had their names branded in this maa- 
ner, and who are equally, if not more, free 
from such a charge than my opponent, did 
apply to me this morning, complaining of the 
way in which their names and characters 
had been traduced, Some of the respectable 
freeholders now alluded to did also send to 
the committee of Mr. Mainwaring, demand- 
ing redress for the calumny which had beea 
cast upon them. ‘The committee felt a lit- 
tle ashamed of their conduct, and, perhaps 
too, were afraid of the consequences which 
might result from it, They accordingly of- 
fered to make an apology. ‘The injury, 
however, was such: as would not admit of 
apology. When a man’s name is stuck op 
as a perjured person, no apology but one as 
public as the accusation can be received ; 
and, 1 trust and hope, that this calumny 
will draw down on the authors of it a panish- 
ment proportionable to the enormity of the 
charge.— But they also say that I am a great 
calumoiator, and that it is not through your 
patriotism and love of independence that I 
stand so high on the poll, but by resorting 
to means such as they employ. If they think 
that by calumny and lies all the great and 
illustrious characters of whose support I can 
boast, all the rank and independence of the 
country who have stepped torward in my 
favour, and all the hard working people 
whom they denominate rabble, can be called 
forth, they indeed explain their ewn cou- 
duct, and afford a complete solution as to 
their motives in issuing the calumnies which 
they have so busily propagated.—If I allude 
to the man who is universally acknowledged 
to be the greatest character in this country, 
whose abilities are so transcendant as to hold 
him out at this moment, not to this country 
only, but to the whole world, as an object 
of admiration; if 1 mention the name of 
Mr. Fox, in whom every thing that is noble, 

generous, and open, is combined with every 

thing that is remarkable for talent, know- 

ledge and discernment, do [ not sufficiently 

illustrate the truth of this observation ?— 

Gentlemen, let my opponent and his friends 

goon as they chuse. I shall never calum- 

niate any man. I shall, indeed, be ready 

at all times to become a public accuser, 

where J see just. ground for accusation; nor 

shall aay public grievance or infringement 

of your rights aud liberties be suffered to 

exist, Which I can detect and bring to pu- 
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sonally sti!! less anxiety, about the issne of 
this contest. Ishall have done every thing 
my feeble abilities could do to secure your 
independence ; and [ shall moreover have 
tried the strength of the independence and 
spirit of the county against the increasing 
influence of hired justices, a calamity the 
greatest which the county has yet expe- 
rienced."—Mr. M. attempted to speak, but 
without success. He then turned towards 
those within-side the hustings, but the she- 
riff having noticed the impropriety of turn- 
ing his back on the electors, he was Jed off 
by his friends. —In confirmation of Sir F. 
Burdett’s assertion in the above = speech, 
* that several voters who had come forward 
in his favour, had been charged with the 
crime of perjury,” we select the following 
advertisement from several others of the 
same natore.—‘ Whereas a paper has been 
* published, containing a false and scanda- 
* Jous libel upon me, by stating, that I 
* (amongst other persons) voted at the 
** present election, and, after the striclest 
* inquiry, have not been found to reside as 
** described on the poll, and requesting in- 
** formation of my real name and residence 
** to be sent to No. 7, Carey-street, in or- 
* der that a prosecution may be immedi- 
** ately instituted against me for perjury ; 
“« and whereas a gent., stating himself to 
** come by anthority from Mr. Mainwaring’s 
“** committee, called on me yesterday (Aug. 
*¢ 3), at my house, and promised me an 
* apology for the said libel in all the morn- 
“ing and evening papers, which promise 
* has not been performed: I do hereby re- 
“* quest that any person or persons who 
** may Know the author of the said paper, 
will give me immediate information there- 
* of, that 1 may institute a prosecution 
** against bim for this gross and false attack 
** upon a freeholder of the county of Mid- 
* diesex, who has given his free and un- 
** biassed vote for Sir F. Burdett, in right 
** ofa freehold situate at Hendon. T. Han- 
“ter, No. 17, Mary-le-bone-street, Gol- 
** den-square.” 

Tweceta Day. Aug. 5.—At the close 
of the poll the nambers were, for Mr. M. 
2479, for Sir F. B. 2349. Maj. tor Mr. M. 
228. Sir F Burdett addressed the meeting 
to the following porport:—« Genilemen, 
you will perceive from the poll of this day, 
that the exertioms which you have oade 
since last I had the honour of addressing you, 
ae begin to be felt; that ‘the tide has 

and set im in our favour. Gentle- 
men, | should not think it necessary to take 
Bp so much of your time, day aficr day, if 
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nishment—T have litile doubt, and per- { it were not for the calamnies which are 


invented and propagated by oar adver 
and his agents. Whether you Tegard thy 
inclosures which are sent in Circular Jette, 
the advertisements that are published by og 
opponent bimself, in which he charges yoy 


efforts to maintain your independance, ass 

foulest conspiracy, the fables which ape usua 
in the hired public prints of the day, or ih C BE 
placards which are so widely diffused in th ie 
capital, you will find nothing but the sm ay 
cuckoo-note of “ treason and perjury.” | onde 
those persons will deal in falsehood and « 7m dis 
lumny, they should at least show some in ane 
genuily, and not constantly persist in reper. 
ing the same absurd tale, andin almost or. pt 
cisely the same terms. By the uniformiy 
of their strain and method, and by the inv Sia von 
dicious distribution of their slander, they: abus 
solutely lose their own purpose. These 
seem to have adopted the maxim that “sw — 
ficient for the day is the lie thereof,” bx N,, eg 
they should remember that the same lie wil JE 

not suffice for every day in the week ; thy Hi « - 
should, therefore, endeavour to vary a li: Hime" 
their calumnies, and thus give them som Him — 
what the appearance of novelty, and nots. 
low them to grow stale in the hands of the: en ‘a 
customers.—Gentlemen, among the othe 
slanderous libels propagated against my 
racter, and which I pass by in scorn, I hs ag 
in the Morning Herald” of this day, tt _— 
following Card," which purports (0 
addressed to the*editor by the Marchiones ing 
of Salisbury The Marchioness of 
lisbury desires the Editor of the M. 
rald will immediately contradict 2 
“ graph, which she supposes he has inst ?«? 
veriently inserted in his paper, 
that she had sent a number of voters | 
 qnpport Sir F, Bardett, as she would, 
** the contrary, certainly use every possibt « 
** exertion against so professed an enemy” 
would ask, whether a more gross and in oe 
mous libel can be imagined by the mind ¢ 4 r 
man, and whether it 1s possible that 9 ¥” feel 
man, a gentlewoman, should thus 
herself upon public notice—should 
forget what is becoming her rank and en len: 
to bring her name in question, by giving b $+ 
support and testimony to an assertion, of sth | 
justice of which, at best, she could know 
thing. gentlemen, the thing is 
be believed; I must reckon it among ° it “ 
tricks and artifices to which my oppor me 
has thought proper to resort. “But, 
men, like his other artifices, it is ¢'’ 4 ady 
and of detection, for who that 
any thing of the political history of this co” Ba © to 


try, could suppose for a moment that 
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oo tquis of Salisbury would be found among 


be ti dyocates of our cause, No one could 

that our object would be supported by 

¢ at Marg. of Salisbury, who has had more 


aod, if report lie not, sold more 
We 


J 


od by ow , thao apy man in England. 


Ltt that his main employment is what 
b usually call at Court a White Stick.— 
genlemen, with reference to the 

93 Bse used in this libel of ‘ happy consti- 


sed in th 
the sam 
ury.” 

and 
SOME ite 
in repeat 
NOst 


Bption,” I beg to say afew words. It is 
onder that the Marq. of Salisbury and I 
\d difler as to the meaning of that phrase 
ereare many who consider it in diffe- 
fe points of view. Some mistake the abu- 
Mot the constitution for the constitution 
niforniy and aodoubtedly Lam, and ever shall 
the 20. inveterate and active opponent of 
they. USCS. People have different modes 
hese ns different things; some adopt 
vat “spf 
eof,” but bat’s the value of any thing 
But so much money as ‘twill bring. 


to that sense certainly it is to the Marquis of 


ek ; they 

and such persons invaluable—to 
m som MaepcoUemen, it is very dear. My views 
1d nota: MEE Subject are extremely different, as 
's of the? MEN Z4'8, privileges and interests of the 
he othe BP cure, in my opinion, the most essential 


of the constitution.” — Mr. M. then 


nyc 
fad forward and said, Gentlemen, it is 
day, te i's for many reasons, to attempt to 
ts 10% os ess you here at length, nor is there any 
rchiones for it. Theugh prevented 
of liberality from addressing you with 
He the harm is not great, while the 
a pat eects on the poll” (pointing to the num- 


has inaé: ‘speak for me with an eloquence 
stating POWerful than any that I couid em- 
— Here the noise grew so intolerable, 


voters 0 a 
‘ould, M. was under the necessity of re- 
possidt 

Day, dug. 6,—At the close 


ee’: poll the numbers were, for Mr. M. 


lemen, 

id ink for Sir F. B, 2499. Majority for Mr. 
miod 

ta we tf. Burdett, Gentlemen, I cannot 
obtrodt feel highly gratified by the flattering 
1 so if Re'’''0 which you are pleased to express 
sex “austection at the state of this day's poll. 
ving be additional gratification because the 
», of me Which I have uniformly held out to 
now 0° Ee thus in a great measure fulfilled. ‘This 
is not rt Was always assured, had the best 
ong pation. Itis now evident to every man, 
"as never thrown out to delude you. 
“gett HRB also toadd, that were it not for the 
clue of objection in which the agents of 
t kno ““versary seems determined to perse- 
is co should have had a still farther in- 


that Our. Majority. of between. forty 
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and fifty votes, which now remain unde- 


cided by the sheriffs. It has been. just . 
mentioned to me, that there are na less than. 
fifty-seven votes which have been tendered 
for me and objected to in the. course of 
this day's poll ; upon none of which the she- 
ritts have yet pronounced any determination. 
Gentlemen, it has been industriously spread 
abroad, that I am a person hostile to Eng. 
land, to Englishmen, and to the English con- 
stitution, in fact, to every thing towhich my 
whole life has been a perpetual struggle. A. 
paper has just been put into my hands, which . 
has been enclosed, I understand, in circular _ 
letters, to the freeholders of this county, and . 
in which it is stated, that ‘* whoever votes or 
*“ canvasses for me, must be considered as 
* abetting calumny, perjury, treason, mu-. 
“tiny, and invasion.” ‘These, gent., are | 
slight insinuations thrown out against my 
character, which our adversaries, no doubt, , 
consider as fair election squibs, ‘To be se-.. 
rious, however, it happens, fortunately, that. 
such is the grossness, malignity, ignorance, 
and vulgarity of all their libels, that they re-. 
coil upon themselves, and are capable of in-.. 
flicting a wound upon those only from. 
whom they issue. These men have perpe-. 
tually in their mouths, expressions of respect. 
for rational freedom, and the. liberty of the. 
press, As to the sincerity of their attach-. 
ment to the former, it is unnecessary for me 
tosay any thing toyou, and the publications. 
I have referred to, sufficiently betray the ra- 
tional, decent use which such persons are. 
disposed to make of the liberty of the press. 
These decent, inoffensive men, would use 
the press merely as the means of publishing 
their innocent, inoffensive, Compositions 
against you and me. Really, gent., 1 do not 
know what such persons mean in their cant 
about the freedom of the press, ugless it be 
that freedom which their hireling prints. 
daily take with your character and mine. — 
With regard to my opponent, gent., I know 
nothing of him. I do not consider myself_as. 
opposed to him personally. . You are. all, 
perfectly aware that our struggle is against a. 
system, not am individual—against a system 
supported by servile justices, and unprin- 
cipled confractors, who have made my opr. 
ponent their tool for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the independence of. this county. To. 
this system and object I am decidedly,ad-. 


verse. Can it therefore be-said that I am an, 


-efemy to the English constitution . 


] am an enemy to its abuses, whieh T ever, 
have, ‘and ever shall, actively.and loudly re-. 
probate. If 1 have opposed, a.corrapt. mis, 
nistry, haye, abused, the royalear, ap 


royal prerogativ;,, aud the, 
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rights and privileges of the people, shall it 
be said that I am an enemy to Englishmen? 
My principles stand upon the genuine basis 
of the British constitution, which consists in 
a fair exercise of the prerogative of thecrown, 
costrouled and regulated by the rights and 
interests of the people. These principles | 
am perfectly convinced are as essential to 
the security of the King as to that of the 
homblest individual in the land. They as 
nearly concern the stability of the throne as 
the happiness and cou.forts ot the people "— 
Mr M. came forward ; some hissing was 
heard upon his appearance, and his friends 
thought proper to take hia) away.— J he fol- 
lowing is an extract from the address of Sir 
F. B. which appeared in the public papers of 
this day. ‘ To all the atrocious falsehoods 
“ of my adversaries, I return an answer by 
** your voices already given in my favour, 
** about 2,2C0 votes, which could not be in- 
“ fluenced by any undue motives of hope 
“or fear. Are there as many of this ho- 
** nourable character on the list of Mr. M. ? 
“I do not require his patrons to increase 
“ the number of their perjuries by swearing 
“ tothe affirmative. 1 appeal to the names 
“upon their poll, I appeal to the noto- 
“rious mode of their canvassing, and the 
“* consciences of those unhappy men who 
“have been reduced to the hard choice 
“ either of voting as they were command- 
* ed, or losing their bread for disobedience. 
“ My charges against those wicked hirelings 
“* of a minister are explicit. J accuse them 
“ of supporting a system of gross corruption, 
“* and of employing for that end tyrannical 
‘* influence in elections; it is a part of that 
servility to which they are enuring the 
** people of England; and they know the 
arrogant and unprincipled employer by 
** whom they will be heard with triumph 
“while they boast of their success.—But 
notwithstanding all nefarious practices to 
obtain a majority, my opponents, still feel 
themselves insecure. ‘They are well aware 
that unless they can induce Mr. Byng's 
friends to stand neuter, they must ultimately 
** Jose the election. An insidious advertise 
** mentis therefore circulated for the purposes 
** of misleading them, by certain declaration 
which Mr. B. is said to have made, | 
** hope that no friend of Mr. B. will be 
deceived by the artifice, nor believe that 
“ he can be an indifferent spectator of the 
present coniest. It is not, it cannot be 
¥ true, that he has made any declaration to 
that effect. give your friend M, 
B. credit for so mich common sense as 
to understand his interest ; and so 
much honest} as to mainimn his own prin- 


] 


* ciple ; then judge for yourselves whe ENN h th 
wihses must be, and act according)’ 11 

FourTeentnH Day. Aug. 7.-\ 
close of the poll, for Mr. M. 2722~fy 


F. B. 2636, majority for Mr. M. 86 

Sir F. Burdett, Gentlemen, | 
tain you this day but for a few mone 
You must observe that the whole system, 
our adversary consists in calumnisting 
voters without the hustings, and obsirucig 
them within. By the double operat 
this system they hope to accomplich tx 
object, and disappoint your wishes. Thi 
propagate the foulest calummnies againsi« 


i te l sho 
this 
| 
gle, it 
pur 
be the 


voters abroad, in order to give rise 0 QM. wh 
other system of obsiruction here. They 
contrive to raise a suspicion, and then oie e)o¢ 
use of that suspicion to excuse the objects || the ¢ 
which they think proper to start here, HM 6, ay 
which in almost every instance bave pug. joou 
to be frivolous.—About 40 of those frei. act. 
ders who have been good enough to te im 

for me to day, and who have been eave, 
to, returned without any decision Upon «id to 
votes by the sheriffs. If that decision id Bion. 
been made, I am justified from expertqD))\cd gt 
in believing that, instead of a | 
one, I should have had a majority ol cers; 
day. An advertisement has been this (HMR count 
ing published by our opponent. He chile to w 


you and me with every kind of offence Be of you 
crime, and accuses me with using aside 
influence and tyrannical meansto bo 
voters. How far this charge 1s grouncOS the con 


to whom it would best apply, I leave #! 
to determine. It is stated, that thar 
son who generally contrive means acc 1a! from 
tothe end in view. I trust that this, 
from an adversary, will be regarded thar 
pliment, for if there is one thing truct 
racteristic of wisdom than another, *" elves te 
what a man undertakes shall pe the 
—that his means shall be equal 
Fhe means by which we propose ne .—l—T 
plish our ends are fair, open, and wnt Mr. M 
Our ends are liberty and the hap objecti 
mankind—-our-means honesty and holder 
Our ends, then, are unquestionab!y for S 
though past the conception of cur advert B leave 
our means are simple. There 18 
advertisement, a repetition of the olf ae 
of perjury. Hegigrates that M 
dain to be guilty of perjury. J in; 
tlemen, there is no one who hears 
feelit accessary for me to make suc ~ ey 
lic declaration. With respect to thaté God, 
however, I will say, that 00! » 
right men, but every man has 
feeling, and there is one thing atl a. re 
| should objects I should cersain!y 
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vhet that had such an estate in Edmon- Firrrentu Day. Aug. 8,—We come 


gy. dl and Enfield, as my opponent swears 


| : he has. I will only add, that if I were 
co qualify voters, as my oppe- 
) been enabled to qualify a candi- 


i | should not have much trouble in car- 


LO, contest. Gentlemen, I have fur- 
eo a aw say, that impressed as T am with the 
of the object for which we 
TU’ cle, it is my determination not to give 
che last moment that the law allows 


ich WHE pursue it. In doing this, whatever 
TR be the issuc, I hope that I shall be 
2100 ed to have done my duty to those free- 
who have disinterestedly and no- 


hey Sood forward in my favour. Having 
that, shall feel myself amply repaid 
jc |! the exertion and trouble I have un- 
and I trust that in the course of 
rduous contest, have never commit- 
°c: act which should deprive me of the 
lo Cen aud confidence of my friends. l 
ve, gentlemen, to add one word more. 
ssidto be an enemy toshe British con- 
15100) Won. This constitution I consider an 
lied gem, not to be touched by pollu- 
but itmay be stolen by corrupt 
OL Gers; and, as in the case of the Jews of 
his counterfeit held up in its place for the 


to worship. Ltrust, however, the 
cic MR of your exertions to-morrow, will be 
wpe aside this counterfeit, to recover the 
bit TMble gem we have so long lost, to re- 
unc the constitution to its primitive purity 
Ve Mr. M. came forward, 
an) that kind of hissing which, was but 
Ae?! from his own friends to retire. 
15; tirmation of the assertion of Sir Fran- 
thar the system of his opponeuts was 
the frecholders who tendered 
» tS elves to vote for him, Mr. Clifford ad- 
the following letter.” 
0 the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 
(0 —As a proof of the conspiracy 
unite Mr. M’s friends to obstruct the poll, 
pe objecting indiscriminately to all the 
holders who tender themselves to 
y aR: for Sir F, Burdert late in the day, I 


to state, that about 2 o’clock 
ee Scav, Mr, Filer, a Barrister whe acts 


Mr. M on the Hustings, informed 
Meilish, in the Sheritf’s box, that 
rush? 'cat many voters were coming up for 
P.B., towhich Mr. Mellish answer- 
hearing, object to them all, 
pt God Almighty’s sake !' I immediate- 
stated this to the sheriff, burt without 
: ty were all objected to, and at 
“ose of the poll, 45 votes objected to 
femain undecided, of which only 
tendered to vote for Mr. ——- 


now to state the circumstances of the close 
of the poll. Considerable variance appear- 
ed in the numbers as they, stood in the 3 
sets of books- The first notice given to the 
surrounding multitude was by a board stuck 
up on the hustings, with the word “ Burdett, 
majority 10.” It was found, however, that 
this number was erroneous; but, whatever 
the numbers might be, the sheriffs declared 
that they must preserve their faith with the 
freeholdets. and they would not declare the 
numbers till the tendered votes should be 
examined and decided on, A namber of 
those deferred voters were present and de- 
manded the examination.—Mr. Courthorpe, 
counsel for Mr. Mainwaring, objected to 
this course, and contended that nothing 
should be done after the hour of 3 o'clock, 
The sheriffs, by the advice of their assessor, 
Mr. Knowlys, determined to examine the 
right of all the persons who were then pre- 
sent, and who should answer to their names 
whose votes had béen actually tenjlered, and 
puton the books. Accordingly the names 
were called aloud on the hustings, The 
multitudes were immense, and amidst the 
acclamations of so many thousands, it was 
hardly possible to hear the names as they 
were called. About 30 only, out a much 
larger number actually in waiting, answered 
to their names, and subscribed a paper pre- 
sented to them by the sherifis, and were 
then sent out, bat desired to wait, that 
they might come up each in his tora when 
summoned. Of these 30 but 19 were deci- 
ded on, the rest not being able to get up again 
through the confusion at the entrapce. Lhe 
decision was as follows.—1 was rejected ; 
3 whose names had been put down were 
allowed to tender so as to enfitle them te 
petition, but whose votes they could not 
reckon. Of these, 2 tendered for Sir F. 
B. and 1 for Mr. M. 11 were declared 
good tenders for Sir F. B. and of these 10 
having taken the oath were put by the she- 
riffs oa the poll. 1 after being declared a 
good vote, went away by mistake without 
taking the oath, and therefore he was not 
pat on the poll. 4 were allowed to poll for 
Mr. M. and were put on the poll, making 
in all 19. In consequence of these deci- 
sions the poll on this evening stood as fol- 
lows: At 3 o'clock the nembers_on the she- 
riffs poll stood, tor Sir F. B. 2823; added, 
on examination by the sheriffs 10 —makiug 
2833. Wor Mr. M. 2823; added by the 
sheriffs 4 makivg 2832. Maj. for Sir 
B. 1. Such was the state of the pol! at Z 
o'clock on the evening, when the farther 


roceeding was adjourned tll 9 o'clock on 
Thursday morning. At the adjourameot 
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Sir-F. Burdett came forward and addressed 
the pedple as follows: “ Gentlemen, in 
addressing to you the very few words neces- 
sary for'me to say on taking my leave of 
you this day, I beleive it will be right first 
to observe, that the issue of this contest, 
though I think it is not now doubtful, is 
Rowever not yet ascertained. Though I 
ain much gratified by the satisfaction you so 
universally express at the probable result of 
this contest, } beg leave, at the same time 
to observe, with all proper respect and hu- 
mility, that there is nothing in the hour of 
triumph that can better become Englishmen 
than moderation, discretion and temper.— 
Gentlemen, while you trust your constitu- 
tional rights to your constitutional magi- 
strates, and while you depend for a fair re- 
Bult of your exertions on the impartiality and 
candour of the present sheriffs, you cannot, 
T trust, repose those rights where they will 
become more secure, or to persons better 
adapted to use their power and influence for 
your benefit and advantage — Gentlemen, 
{ beg to inform you all, that the court will 
be adjourned ti}! g o'clock in the morning, 
and Ihave therefore one word to address to 
the freeholders, who had not the good for- 
tune toenro] themselves in the list of those 
men who hereafter will be looked up to by 
the county as its saviour. I trust I need 
‘not require one exertion more on the part 
of those freebolders. For the sake of their 
‘own chatacters, which must supersede every 
consideration, they will come to this poll 
booth to-morrow, at 9 o'clock, finally to 
establish their-votes, and contradict, in the 
plaivest and most simple manner, the calum- 
Ls employed against them.— Gentlemen, 
not\think-itnecessary, were it not 
“fot the daily aspersions and insinuations pro- 
Pagated through the country against my cha- 
ratter} aspersious which | know have added 
‘strengt lr to the force employed against me, 
4nd damped the exertions of my best friends, 
“Gentlemen, had it not been for that 
Most powerfdt aod useful ally of my oppo- 
‘nents, “this poll, which, owing to some of 
the best feelings of Englishmen, has been 
‘at 'times so’much against me, would, long 
¢re this, hare rea rp but it is-an al- 
‘Rance which’has been obtained by false hood 
and misrepresentation, and I am confident 
‘that without it the contest never could have 
deen Carried on as it has been. I was going 
to state, that im my political conduct I have 
ever been-a steady supporter of what is call- 
‘ed the Whig interest of this country. With- 
Out & party man; without having any 
“Private views, 1 have'én all sccasions, to the 
utmost-of my abilities; that’ interest 


my unbiassed and active support, |} 
done this because I believe the Whig On 
ciples are those which must save the cougy 
I am of opmion that the creed profes iim 
those who support that interest, isa mui 
calculated for freemen ; but if f should gy 
that the Whig interest deserted its princiy 
or if the Tory interest abandoned their ¢, 
rors, and set about repairing the consiy 
tion of the country, you would find me, 


ardent in the ranks of their forces as | hime ber ¢: 
hitherto been in those of the Whigs—mpemder 
Gentlemen, various have been the 


affixed to my name——among others im 
have thought I was a wild-headed enthosix 
that appellation does not shock mr, fr 
know that in these times to labour fork 
benefit of mankind is looked upon a 
highest degree of enthusiasm. The mm 
of ** Quixotte " has been applied to me: 
a ludicrous sense ; but neither this, «i 
more formidable epithet of ‘ Jacobio,’s 
deter me from pursuing my endeavour 
restore the rights and liberties of the ow 


skine, 
i 1s ENaC 
r office 
ot | 
pers: 
Poles, 
such 


try. Some persons, | know, have (orgy Pry 
that I have spoken disrespectfully o 


House of Cummons. To those pena * 
answer, that towards the constitution! 
of the House of Commons, no 
gieater esteem than myself. I estes, 
venerate, I revere it, aod I am willie. 
confess that I regard a seat in that hug ay 
the real representative of 3,000 freemen, 3 
highest hovour thai can be conferred - 
me. I prefer being the guardian 
tights of free Englishmen more 
seat among nobles, or even a séat 
throne. For the unconstitutional 
that assembly, I publicly avow my 
tion and contempt.” After this addres 


Francis withdrew, and continued fot P 
time, that he might be permitted Bin ot 
to London without the cavalcade. 3 
nothing could exhaust the paticncc 
multitude, They positively insisted 
and he was drawn the whole of th | sudde 
from Brentford to the Crown and 
amidst a cavalcade, that appeared > ee 
moving wood; the carriages 39 


being covered with green 
two bands of rmvsic played all the® 4 
“* See the conquering Hero comes, "iy 

tons Strike Home;” and Rule Brita 
Behind Sir F. B.'s carriage, was (7 


a flag; painted with the figure of 
treading on the Hydra. -A numero the M. 
of horsemen, and carriages filled lea 
sons of distinction, hackney coaches: 
&c. made a line of considerable Jens' 7" on it 
so slow was their progress, owing TS 


numbers, that Sir Francis djd 2° 


bi ouse 
mei he sir 
Bifested 
Bes Wer 
me nih, 
oir 
tends 
wa 
| 
ay 
| 


Bouse until 11 o'clock —With all this 
bie ation there was the most perfect order, 
smallest disposition to outrage was 


Biested in any quarter. Most of the 
were illuminated in Brentford, Ham- 
ih, Kensington, and along Picca- 


Mem. Plumer and Mr. Clifford, the coun- 
= sir F. B., were of opinion that all 
Mame tendered on the poll, for the one or 
Be her candidate, must be decided before 
cmbers could be declared ; but desirous 
the opinion of Mr, Erskine, Mr. 
Zed wrote the following letter from the 
Mmincs to that learned gent.—‘* My dear 
Meeeskine, by 25 of the King, c. 84, s. 1, 
Mee isenacted, ‘ That the returning officer 
emer otticers at every election shall imme- 
Meeeiztcly, or on the day next after the final 
of the poll, éruly, fairly, and publicly 
Seeeeclare the name or names of the person 
or persons who have the majority of 
oes, and shall forthwith make a return 
meee: such person, &c. unless a scrotiny 


nthosiae 
me, fe! 
ur fori 
yon as 
[he 
toma 
is, 
obin,” 
cow 


demanded.’—I wish your opinion 
ly of eidedly on this point:—As many votes 
ct pected to will be undecided at ‘he final 
tions mse of the poll, is or is not the sheriff 
nan sod in duty to decide on their cases if 


fey ‘coder before three o'clock, before he 
fee declare ‘ ¢ruly and fairly’ who has the 
4 Bjority of votes, provided it can be 
Beene before 12 o'clock to-morrow night? 
&c, Clifford.”—To this letter 
fe. returned the following answer :— 
4 ar Clifiord, it appears to me, that if 
Meesons have tendered themselves to be 

to yote for any. of the candidates 
feeeog the legal continuance of the poll, 
fee (he sheriff has not rejected them, but 
mee Put them aside for consideration, he 
Ps 4 to decide upon their rights; by ad- 


esteem, 
willing 
at hout 
emen, 


for 


de, DS Or rejecting them before he makes 
‘orn, as faras the time prescribed 
sted 


i 


ape But, as I gi is opini 
give this opinion upon 
a sudden, I would neither be bound by 
4 myself nor think it prudent in you 
it, unless our friend Plumer 


fee ‘8 act of parliament will reasonably 


shs. yourself concur in it.—I write 
the @ 3 *, of course, to you privately, because, 


Cmber of the House of Commons, 
i. 4 hot. at liberty to give any public or 
— Opinion upon a matter which 
before me in judgment. 
Ty Erskine,”"-—« To the Editor 
Chronicle... Sir, in this opinion 
Sarned friend, Mr. Plumer and I 
a “HY coincided, and forthwith acted 
Sours, HCliford.” 
ST Qe At the opening of the pro- 
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ceedings this morning, .a . requisition in 
writing was made to the sheriff,. signed 
Mr. Mainwaring, Sic W. Gibbons, Mr, Rae, 
Mr. Mellish, and Mr. John Bowles, de- 
mandiny that they should deelare the num. 
bers as they stood on the poll at 3 o'clock oa 
the preceding day, and make their tetura 
accordingly. Mr. Pigott, as counsal for. Mr, 
M. contended that they had no, discretio 
and that nothing could be added to the pai 
after the hour of 3 on the 15th day of the 
poll.—Mr. Plumer protested against the re- 
vival of a question already decided, It had 
been agitated the day betore at great Jengtb, 


and the sherifls had not merely decided, but 
had acted on their decision. ‘They had add- 
eda number of votes td the poll, and they 
now made an essential part of it.. The 
question was at rest.—-Mr. Taddy and Mr. 
Pigott insisted that the question was not. the 
same. A wumber of freeholders now. de- 
manded their rights; and if the sherifls had 
been led into an error, it was fit they should 
rebear the question, and correct.their error. 
—Mr. Plumer replied that the question was 
the same, though it was brought forward in 
another form. It was the same question, 
whether it was brought forward hy the can- 
didate for himself, or for the electors.. The 
paper might be received as a protest, but 
the question raised by it had been, decided 
yesterday. It was not a point on which the 
other side were taken by surprise; it had 
been mentioned in the early part of yester- 
day, that they might be aware of it. The 
assessor then thought, that the voters were 
entitled so an investigation. The coucsel 
for Mr. M. had the whole day to consider 
of it. What had been done by the sheriffs 
had been wisely and properly done. It was 
no alteration of the poll. The votes were 
tendered in due time, and were centered nunc 
protunc.—Weie we now to scratch ont the 
names? In a case which was decided yes- 
terday, we brought a man whese right had 
been misunderstood in this box ; but the as- 
sessor said his vote had been decided, and 
the decision, though wrong, could not. be 
revoked —Mr. Knowlys said, it would be a 
satisfaction to the sheriffs to hear the ques- 
tion argued, as it was not guile the, same as 
that decided yesterday.—Mr. Taddy said, 
that the words of the act 25G.3. c. 24. which 
require that the poll should finally close at 3 
o'clock on the 15th day, must mean the stop- 
page of any further inquiry as to the votes. 
The tacit agreement that inspectors might 
take objections to the voters, might. be con- 
sidered as an argument that the votes were 


| doubtful, and therefore they ought not to 


The couusel for Mr, M. had. been heard,. 
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be considered after the poll closed. There 
had been no proceedings on the previous 
days of polling, after the poll was closed, 
and he argued that this was owing to the 
want of jurisdiction in the court, after the 
poll closed.— Mr. Clifford denied this fact, 
and stated that several persons had been 
sworn, and their poll taken in the box, after 
the poll books hod been closed on the previ- 
o's days.—Mr, Knowlys also said, that the 
not proceeding on the objected cases after 4 
o'clock, was not for want of jurisdiction.— 
Mr. Pigot said, if the sheriffs found them- 
selves engaged in an irregular and illegal 
course, there was no inconsistency in their 
becoming right. Al!] that had been done 
afier the final close of the poll, at 3 o'clock, 
was irregular and illegal.—Mr. Plumer con- 


sidered this as a question arising, solely, 


upon the interpetration of the law, and not 
at all connected with the question, as to the 
competency of the legislature to enact a law, 
or the obligation of the sheriff to obey it. 
That no freeholder could tender his vote af- 
ter 3 o'clock, he was ready to adinit, bot if 
the tender should be made before that hour, 
and it was the act of the sheriff to postpone 
the decision upon it, he coutended, that no 
arrangement of such sheriff, still less any 
neglect to execute his own promise, could 
be allowed to deprive a freeholder of his fran- 
chise.—Here the arguments closed and the 
parties withdrew. After the sheriffs and 
their assessor had deliberated for about 1 
minutes, the counsel and agents on both 
sides were called into the box, and Mr, 
Knowlys, the assessor, stated that the She- 
riffs;would immediately proceed to declare 
the numbers upon the poll. Mr. Clifford 
proposed an investigation of the tendered 
votes which had been objected to. Mr. 
Knowlys said, that the sheriffs had deter- 
mined not to proceed in that investigation, 
The- sheriffs then came upon the hustings, 
andthe under sheriff declared the numbers 
to be, at the close of the poll at three 
o'clock yesterday for Mr M. 2828, for Sir 
B. 2523. Maj. fot Mr. M. 5. The un- 
der sheriff then announced, in the usual 
form, that Mr. G. B. Mainwaring, was 
dulyelected. This declaration was receiv- 
ed with loud and long continued hissing. 
Mc. M -made his bow aad retired. 

the -crier was announcing the 
breaking up of the court, Mr. Clifford inter- 


rupted him: by stating that the poll was im-: 


ao? cast up, and ought to be revised, 
t the sheriffs directed the erier to proeced, 

‘When the business at the hustings was 
declared: to be finally at’ an end, Mr. M, 
was conveyed under the protection of the 


« 


police to the house of a friend. Sir 7... i 


cis, with a few of his most particyle 
friends, walked up to the house of Mr, Siw 


ders, near the poll-booth. | The pen only 
became eet Clamorous at the sti e gent 
ment which they had seen and heard ys by duty 
lished from the hustings Mr. P, Mos charg 
came out before the house, and entreatd eans 0 
the people to conduct themselves in apy, der ag 
derly manner, and rest ina confident ni , and 
ance on the exertions of the patriotic cays ir CO! 
date to obtain redress for any violation ¢ as not 
their rights. The hon. gent. then rejeg ther W 
to the private manner in which Mr, M.nfaerve tb 
treated from the hustings, observing, acc. 
they seemed to carry him away as a se (nd not 
thieves convey a piece of stolen gov» Be ny fe 
something which they were conscious¢ 
not properly belong to them. The cor 
became quite vociferous for the chairiy/iillmbich y 
but Mr. Moore said that it was contrary ofiimmver a fa 
the wishes of Sir Francis himself, for wyfi@nsing ; 
they had expressed so much partiality ; jMMPing to 
he had authorised him to beg it as a fam@lss inim 
that they would not insist upon such alingiMat to t 
but that they would for the present be wisfimmert. I 
fied with giving him only such testimony qment in 
their approbation as they had alway: bejmmpunty f 
so ready to bestow upon him, It Si. 
should hereafter be declared the legal wis 
sentative of the county, which he bai o 
doubt but he must be, the chairing wqevour, 
then be infinitely more glorious, a Sqm duti 
victory would be quite complete. The am nich y 
ple saw the justice of the last remark, aggytmost ; 
declared themselves content. Sir Fug id imp 
and his friends then went into thei Cqjgyur au 
riages. ‘The people at first wished (0 arked. 
the horses from his carriage and draw SSRs. 
into town, but athis earnest solicitation, 
gave over the idea. He was precet! 
six men on horseback, carrying bion*4e foll 
Imperial purple, with the words “ 
and Independence” in gold letters. & — Bath 
own chariot had a flag with the inscri % vdpd. 
“ Middlesex no Court Borough.” 
number of Freeholders accompanité the ec 
on horseback, and he was greeted alt 
way to town with uninterrupted plaué — and 
and acclamations. 
On the day after the election M 
waring publisked the following addres: 
“the Freeholders of the County of Midi! 
“ It is not in my power to expres” % ie 
manner at all adequate to my i] 
“ gratitude for the generous 
“ you have afforded me in the 
arduous contest which is now So 
terminated, for the honour you 
_“ ferred upon me by electing ™ 
? 4 ac! 
_“ your representatives in 
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it Fre, Aient., my obligation is much greater than 
article ME appears tO be on the face of the poll, 
It. Sum of being returned with a majority 
Deon F only ¢, I consider myself elected by 
he stats Bbe general voice of the county. I felt it 
ard pub iD duty repeatedly, during the election, 
. Moog fii charge my opponent with resorting to 
“treated Beans of the most unjustifiable kind, in 
in ang limmmrder again to obtain a colourable majori- 
ent py, and to deprive the real electors of 
ic canines constitudonal rights. This charge 
lation (MMMas: not like the calumnies by which my 
reer ther was so grossly vilified, invented to 


r. Mire 


Ing, thet 
Ss! 


the purposes of an election, but a 
Myst accusation, founded by indisputable 


a set mad notorious facts. Repugnant as it is 
00d, mm my feelings to appear triumphant over 
cious vanquished adversary, I cannot refrain 


he ‘eo * congratulating you, on the victory 
chairingili/!::~bich you have enabled me to obtain 
ntvary Simmer a faction as desperate as itis enter- 
for whliii!::=rising ; a faction which hesitates at no- 
lity ; alfMMMEMMing to obtain its ends, and which is no 
a fimelii™ess inimical to the people whom it flatrers 
thig fat to the throne which it seeks to sub- 
| be sal rt. I am proud in being the instru- 
inony (iment in your hands of rescuing this 
vays beimmmmounty from the grasp of such a faction. 
If Si. ermit me to assure you, that it is the 


gal repr mrst wish of my heart, and shall be the 
e had lmmmrand object of my life, to merit your 
ng vOevour, by an unremitting attention to 
as (ee duties of the honourable station in 


The pit 
nark, 
r Fran 
heir 
ad 
draw 
tion, 


rich you have placed me, and by the 

me'most zeal and exertions in that great 

Bod important cause, in which, under 

eur auspices, I am_ so propitiously em- 

| arked. I am, &c. G. B. Marnwar- 
NG. 


BATH VOLUNTEERS, 


he following statement, which has been 
bished by the Fifth Company of the 
me! Bath Volumteers, exhibits another ine 
bce of the effects of that famous system, 
vhich the minister has made the safety 
the country depend. The language 
Be use of both by the officer, as he is 
ec, and the private man, is well worth 


ce; and, having read the whole papere 


ceces 


Ar. M the sober and reflecting reader ask him- 
dress® » “hat will be the conduct of such corps, 
id! ‘dered upon actual service? And also, 
ress, will their example produce on 
log, ‘oldiers of the regular army ? 

pri | 4 Incontrovertible facts in defence of the 


Company of Bath Loyal Volun- 

a liberal public the fol- 
will, we trust, have the 
* 0 exculpating us from the charge of 
a acted with -intemperance, or of 
me © “ithout sufficient reason, deserted 
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the great cause in which wehad embarked. 


On Monday July the gth, the regi- 
ment was assembled in the Villa-Field, and, 
in the course of their mancuvres, Mr; 
James Higgo (private in the above com- 
pany) was alluded to, by Mr. George Nors 
man (svbaltern in the fourth company) in 
the following words, addressed “to the'sers 
jeant-Major, ** That fellow is drank, damn 
“ him, turn him out, he can't mareh three 
‘¢ steps right,” Mr. Higgo felt the indig- 
nity that was offered him, answered, ** You 
‘are an impudent puppy, Sir, you think, 
‘¢ because you have a long sword, a long 
coat, cock’d-hat, that you may in- 
“ sult persons equally respectable as your- 
« self, but ['ll not be insulted by any of 
“ you.”? This was the extent of Mr. Hig- 
go’s ill conduct. On the following Mon- 
day, Mr. Norman appealed to the Colonel, 
and demanded an apology from Mr. Higgo, 
he peremptorily refused, till some acknow- 
ledgment was previously made by Mr. Nor- 
man, who was undoubtedly the first ag- 
gressor, This altercation continued through- 
out the evening’s parade, at the end of 
which, Mr. Higgo received a message from 
the Colonel, that he must apologize that 
evening, or his discharge from the: regi- 
ment would be sent the next morning: the 
threat was put into execution, as will be 
seen by the following copy of the discharge, 
which was received,“ Loyal Bath 
“ lunteer Infantry, commanded by Col. J. 
“ Strode. These are to certify that the 
« bearer hereof, James Higgo, private in 
‘¢ Captain Brander's company of the above 
‘«¢ regiment—has served in the above regi- 
«“ ment and company for the space of ten 
“ months—and he is hereby discharged by 
“ order of Colonel Strode. Given under 
«‘ my hand this seventeenth day of July, 
« 1804. John Strode, Col.” We deem 
superfluous any comment on the elegance 
of diction, or correctness of its orthogra- 

y; but cannot resist expressing our sur- 
prise, that Colonel Strode should’sign a pa- 


"per, which, from ils illiterate style, it is im- 


ossible he could have read.-On hear- 
ing the measafés that had been adopted, 
each individual of the company resolved: to 
send. his resignation, fearing that hevmust 
either tacitly receive a similar insult, or 
meet with ‘the like disgraceful punishment. 
As a means of preventing ‘this unpleasant 
circumstance, a meeting of the privates’ of 
the company was Called, and'the following 
resolutions agreed to: --— Resolutions ; 
First, That in conseqnence of the dismissal 
of Mr. James Higgo’from the regiment ; 
(without assigning any cause, as the m- 
closed literal copy of the discharge pecu- 
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303] 
Narly specifies) we, the undersigned mem- 
Bers are determined not to attend the mus- 
ter’in future, until our much-respected 
cottade be honourably re-instated in the 
ranks;—-Second. ‘That we sincerely la- 
mient the unpleasant necessity which has 
hbperiously dictated the present meeting ; 
and that notwithstanding our loyalty may 
be retarded through the unprecedented con- 
duct of a subaltern, we still earnestly wish 
tv render ourselves useful to the country, 
by unitiug oursel\es to the regiment, as 
soon as the present disagreement is adjust- 
ed.——Third, That it is decidedly the opi- 
nion of this meeting, strong'y supported 
upon the most respectable military autho- 
rity, that the interference of any inferior 
oficer with a company to which he is not 
attached, is not only unsoldier-like, bur (in 
the present instance) ungentleman-like.— 
Fourth. That a deputation from this meet- 
ing be appointed to wait upon Captain 
Brander, with a copy of these resolutions ; 
and that he be earnestly requested to lay 
the decisions of the company before the 
Colonel; and further, to declare a wish, 
that the latter would be pleased to re-in- 
vestigate the subject under consideration : 
doubting not, he may then feél the honour 
cf the regiment at stake, and revoke a mea- 
sure pregnant with the most mischievous 
consequences to the unanimity of the corps. 
—Fifth. That the company feel happy on 
the present occasion, to express their warm 
attachment, their sincere gratitude, and 
respect to their worthy captain for his in- 
dependent spirit as a man, and his milita 
conduct as an officer. (Here follows the 
names of the company.]—In compliance 
with the above request, Captain Brander 
waited on Colonel Strode, who gave him an 
absolute’ promise that the case should be in- 
vestigated by the committee of the regi- 
ment, Atthe next meeting of the com- 
mittee the matter was accordingly brought 
forward, but Captain Harris (the Chair- 
man) refused hearing a syllable-on the sub- 
ject, giving his word that the Colonel in- 
tended to call a select committee for that 
perpose.—— No committee has been called, 
and we‘afe give, to understand, that the 
investigation will not take place, as the 
officers have sent a letter of thanks to the 
Colonel tor his firm and impartial conduct. 
—Can a’breach of promise be called firm- 
ness of ‘character, or hearing but one side 
of ‘the question, impartial conduct! !!—— 
Under nen circumstances, we have no al- 
ternative but to resign ;—no o unity of 
defending our this 
Colonel Strode has asserted his right of dis- 
missing Mr. Higgo, from the- circuiistance 
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- materials have, of conrse, been collet 


(3 

of his appearing intoxicated on para, 
| this we positively contradict. Immediate, 
after the parade, Mr. Higgo: appeaies , 
Lieut. Col. Dumbleton, if he then 
to be in liquor? —the Colonel ere 
No. Could his situation, half-an-hour \, 
fore, have been such as to warrant his dy 
charge from the regiment? Respecting, 
reports of other instances of our comra(y, 
misbehaviour, we can only say they aeg 
together unfounded. We have testingy 
to vouch for the authenticity of the abu, 
statement,—testimony of men who tq 
much regard their own character, either 
countenance, or take shelter under, 
falsehood. And you, our’ fellow-soldiey, 
belonging to other companies, let us extn 
you, not to interfere in this unhappy ds 
pute.—Let it rest entirely with us, You 
officers, seeing the effect of impetuosity, wil 
hereafter treat you with that lenity 
spect, which should ever be shewn to na 
who sacrifice their time to the public we. 
That you may continue an united body, w 
disturbed by insolence or arrogance, 1s ott 
sincerest wish; you will then be the pnt 
and boast of vour city—the able delendan 
of your country’s honour. With theses 
timents deeply impressed upon our heat] 


we bid you farewell. - } 
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SUMMARY OF POLITIC». 
Mipovuesex Ervectron.—It was 
tention to have submitted, in the prestt 
sheet, some observations upon this import 
subject ; but, it was: necessary first to 9% 
a narrative of the occurrences to be obser" 
on, and the length of this narrative toge!" 
with an article on the Bath Vou 
teers, of which it would have been ® 
proper to postpone the insertion, have * 
narrowed my limits, as to oblige me to 
my purpose to the next sheet, in whit)! 
shall endeavour to place the merits and 
conduct of the candidates and their fc 
respectively in a fair and impartial ls 
In the mean-time the narrative and 60 
ments should be read with attention. | 


enience 
3 Be cterred 


from the public prints, bur I trust it wil ¥ 
found, that the compilation is, as, 
it ought to be, such as neither patly® 
with reason complain of. ey 

ParcE or Bueap.—The price of 
quartern loaf having already risen 10 ¢ 
ling, I must take the liberty, tbovs 
should expose me’ tothe charge of 
of again referring to the'warning which © 
given to the minister in p. 62 of the ee 
volume, no longer than five weeks 


when he was told} that, if the corn-bill 
persevered in, and if we should shave? 
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ieee never will fail, to excite. 


Reest, the quartern loaf would sell for a 
Bing before Christmas. That the bill 
mentioned has had a consid-rable share 
Be :. suddea and alarming rise there can 

E.) doubt ; because, the moment it. was 
ed, it became, and it continues to be, an 
-ement for the speculators in corn to 
-hold it from the market, which they 
enabled to do by the facility which the 
r-money system affords them of obtain- 
Be jiscounts aud of postponing the dates of 
demands upon them for payment. That, 
Bly, all their corn must come to market, 
¥ that they will be ruined, if they keep it 


Bk (00 long, is certain; but, the know- 


e of these facts will, in the mean-time, 
eyo consolation to the suffering people, 
Pwill it afford the government any se- 
against the effects of those discon- 
s, which scarcity never has failed, 
In my Jast 
Mamicie upon this subject, I expressed a wish 


4 the degree of this influence of paper- 


ey upon the price of provisions, in times 
scarcity, ascertained ; and I spoke of the 
Srks of Mr. Foster and Mr. Howison. 
Beeeaking from memory I mistook Mr, Fos- 
es work for thatof Mr. Parnell, who has 


idea quotation from Mr. Malthus, and 


mee acced thereto some very useful remarks. 


emi!) find, that neither of these writers af- 


the information be wished’ for as to 
me degree of this dangerous influence; but, 


fee. Howison has laid down the principle in 


so satisfactory to .my mind, that 
meen induced to believe that those, who 
meee not had an opportunity of perusing his 
pamphlet, will thank me for the 
| am now about to make from it.— 
Be articles of necessity, when limited in 
Besvantiy, the distress. may be carried to 
mee ‘till greater degree by means of . paper 
mee'cdit,or paper money. The. consump- 
mo of articles of laxury, or even of con- 


4 penience, when the price is high, may be 


deferred until the price becomes suitable. 
pat in articles of necessity that cannot be 
ene. They must be had as long as 


fee’'Lin the power of the user, at whatever 


me*: Avy means, which enable the pos- 
mor of such commodities in times of 
*reity, to with hold the articles from 
*. arket, enable him to raise the price just 
high as-he may choose, or as the last 
idling of the user can reach., Discount- 
“f-bills;-in the late scarcity, enabled 
7 O-dealers to relieve the demands upon 
ee for payment of prices, and to feed 

Just as their avarice dictated, 
have added greatly to 
_ uisttess in the dearth. By a specola- 
“10 rum, founded upon discounted 
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bills, it was raised to three prices, which 
limited the consumption so mach. as .to 
accumulate the quantity beyond the pow- 


er of the speculators. The consequence 
was the ruin of the speculators, and. an 
after distress to. the grower of the article, 
arising from the glut. In. this instance, 
discounted bills equally produced ruin to 
the adventurer, as in the diminished con- 
sumption it caused an injory to the planter, 
to trade, and to the revenue... By the 
command of fictitious money. in paper, 
the same thing may be done, and is done, 
more or less, in every article. The Bank 
Directors, by with-holding, or pouring 
upon, the public paper money, may raise 
or lower prices as they_please, so long as 
the public have no check upon them, by 
demanding the conversion of their paper 
iato value. No person, who buys during 
an increased circulation, can sell, during 
a diminished circulation,, without loss, if 
not ruin. By the restraining law, nothing 
seems to be left with the, public in. self- 
defence against such consequences, short 
of. the absolute rejection of paper money 
in.the first instance; for violent measures 
always give rise to severe, if not to vio- 
lent, remedies. Gold, the general standard 
of money .in society, is not subject to 
such abuse, and cannot be made the means 
of such irresistible distress to individuals. 
li is as much beyond the restraint of pow- 
er, as.it is proof against the deviccs.of 
privale fraud and. of public deception, 
Fortunately for mankind, however,.there 
are times and situations, in which. the 
prices of necessary commodities, cannot 
be influenced by the operations in money. 


Among the burning sands. in, the deserts 


of Arabia, where there is little or. no 
water, the last sixpence might. be, extort- 
ed for a drink of water; but, on the 
banks of the Nile, it, is impossible to 
bring in ordinary circumstances any, price 
upon it, the quantity there being so much 
greater than the occasion for it ; sand still 
water is of equal atility to. the animal 
economy in both places. Corn, is now. 
become in such plenty, from the Jate fas 
vourable seasons, the fictitious state of 
paper-money cannot influence , got- 
withstanding the depreciation, of money: 
that article has fallen .back. .in , price. 
Animals being Jonger in attaining. matu- 
rity, butcher's meat cannot, 
supplied, and, not being in spch quan- 
tity, itis, like.most other articles of .lux- 
ury, kept up jin price pon ,the scale of 
depreciated monry,"—Thea fullows 


conclusion, .as expressed ip, the wotds which 
have been chosen for the moto of Ale pre- 
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sent sheet, and which conclusion I take to 
be inctrovertible. ‘The degree, however, 
remains to be ascertained. ‘The task would, 
probably, be very difficult for persons pos- 
sessing infinitely more information and ta- 
Jent than I can pretend to; but, that the 
degree is not inconsiderable may, I think, 
be fairly presumed for the rise which has 
now taken place, and which is an inerease 
of nearly one half of the former price, in 
the short space of five weeks; an increase 
by no means to be altributed entirely to the 
prospect of a scanty harvest, but to the 
combined causes of real threatening scarci- 


ty, of the influence of a paper-money not” 


convertible into specie, and of the act of 
parliament recently passed for granting a 
premium on the exportation of corn. For 
the sole purpose of passing this law the 
late session of parliament, already pro- 
tracted to nearly eight months, was pro- 
tracted a week longer, and was actually 
passed in the face of an acknowlegment, on 
the part of the minister, that there was a 
prospect of a scanty crop, and that that 
prospect had already, previous to the passing 
of the law, produced a rise in the price of 
bread ! Call you this wisdom ? Call you this 
prodence ? Call you this man a ‘* safe po- 
litician?” But this is only another instance 
of the indifference which Mr. Pitt feels with 
respect to any consequence to the public 
when compared with his own interest or 
ambition, Every debate is, with him, con- 
ducted upon pariy views. If he gave way 
upon the subject of the corn-bill, he lost 
some little of his consequence, and, per- 
haps, some few of his votes, rather than 
which the whole pation might perish. He 
was told, in opposition to the bill, that it 
had already caused a risein the price of corn. 
and that this effect might become particular- 
ly injurious atthe eve of a harvest which 
wore an unpromising aspect. Oh, oh ! says 
he, this is a fine catch for me! Up he got, 
therefore, and insisted that the gentleman’s 
argument made nothing against the bill, be- 
cause, the prospect of the harvest being bad, 
the rise which had taken place in the price 
of corn ought to be attributed to that pros- 
spect, and not to the bill. This, with his 
manoer of stating it, was quite a clever 
thing, and would not fail to bring a triam- 
phant smile upon the faces of those profound 
statesmen and legislators by whom he is 
surrounded. But, as was before observed, 


he could not deny the enchanting effect of. 


the bill, without acknowledging that the 
prospect of the harvest was bad, and to 
such a degree as already to have caused a rise 
in the price of corn; and, who is there that 


will attempt to justify him for having, with 


' 80 positively, I venture to state, that if tbs 


wit! 
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the knowledge of this fact, persevere) , 
passing the bill? ‘This is the act for wig 
he is censurable, and highly censursj. 
The nation will, perhaps, owe more calaniy 
to this one instance of his love of trim) 
in debate, of his passion tor domineering 
thin to whole years of foreign hostility 
The high prices will occasion an increase ¢ 


the paper-money, from the same cause thy Bl! com 
a similar increase is produced by every aj, 
ditional tax : the commodity being raised be 
nominal value, there requires, of course, 
greater quantity of circulating medium » 0 
move it from hand to hand. The increase Mant eve 
of paper-money will cause 3 further din. mre thei 
nution in its value, and this depreciain Hee. T 
will produce a further rise in the price ¢ SBME conse 
provisions, or will, at least, prevent te Simp taker 
price from falling back to its former stac, Hmelly wt 
And thus, very probably, will the corn-bil HMMs been 
have contributed towards the producing of Mima. ma. 
troubles and mischiiefs of which it is impor me cast” 
sible to see the end.—-A_ correspo dent, h 
whose letter comes from a town in Hamp SMM ain, 
shire, says I am mistaken as to the stated BM pec. 
the prices of labour. His words are these: Him think 
“ You are certainly misinformed with MMs not | 
spect to the prices of labour. They ther 
been reduced according to the priced 
“ corn, and as low as they were previous 0 Him! | atto 
the great scarcity. As provisions becom of h 
“ dearer, they will rise again without ay s hors 
difficulty. They are always kept 10 strum 
“ portion to the value of the bushel of con; HMMPal he 
and the farmers, on the one hand, 2nd tle r of 
« men themselves on the other, take ct Mp tem: 
to Jower or raise them continually.” Nor, | 
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with due submission to a person who speaks 


be the case in the country, it 1s not so in te 
town; and, I believe, it will not be den 
that journeymen tradesmen, who 
move from master to master with the is 
est facility, and who have besides (thanks 
the countenance which Mr. Pitt and 
liament have given to benefit-clubs) '% 


to maiutain such as are thrown out 


ing their wages according to the rise 
price of the bushel of corn, I wow ws 
my correspondent whether he reall hase 

to say, that the 


Pike 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ii | 
a, 
Wy ae! it will not be denied, that these Pe 
aS more likely to keep their wages up [0% * 
ae with the price of bread than the COU” i 
thy labourers are, who, for the most PR 
not quit their parishes, and would, 
eyery instance, find it very difficult 
| their masters. ‘That the farmers 
ea have reduced the rate of their mens ‘ool 
es. I will not insist, but even that they ie 
See not do all at once ; and, as to the me" © 
|| 
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S 6within these six weeks, received an in- 


ce of one half of its former amount? 
™. bread has, during that space, risen 


ym Sid. to 1s. but, Tam afraid that my 
respondent will find, that no. addition 
B atever has been made to the wages of the 
Bourer. That they will receive an addi- 
Si time, there can be no doubt; but it 


Bl\ come very slowly, and will be yielded 


noching less than that sort of necessity 


fm -h bears down all resistance: in short, 


®. jabourers and their children must be de- 


eed of every thing but bread, and must 


Mant even a sufficient quantity of that, be- 


e their wages will take any considerable 


Sec. The interval is a season of suffering, 


consequent discontent, and, if care be 


‘ 2 pi taken, of great danger to the state, espe- 
when we consider the effect which 


fms been produced by that most injudicious, 
fe: mad measure, the corn-bill, and when 


hands 
and smmunition. 


me cast onr eve over the multitudes, into 


ine wisdom of the minister has 
With sucha 
pece betore us, it behoves the minister 


Mp think betimes of means of prevention ; 


Beep not to stay till the danger is at our doors, 
Be ihen tellus “ there is not time to de- 


erai2;” not to bring us into a state which 
fr! attord an excuse for the application of 
eof his desperate remedies; a dose of 
shorse-phyiic; one of his potent state 
bstrums, It is now more than a year ago 


geet he was explicitly warned of the dan- 


© of scarcity united with his volunteer 


oem: not a month during the whole 


relve has past without a repetition of the 
arming: the danger is now approaching, 


fee’; 00 bis head be the consequences! Be 
me ‘oduct what it may, however, we must 
elect our duty in this dangerous sea- 


'. Every one should, according to his 


¢hcourage the people to bear the 


auily of the times with fertitude; to 


| 4 alvays in their view the important 
that war does not tend to enhavce 
=. Price of provisions; and, above all 


mB te check every attempt to excite a 
against the persons engaged in the 
nat the preparing, or the vending of 
pees Sr, let it never be forgotten, that 

ngst the charges of farmers, corn-deal- 


r. | 
=, t'lers, and bakers, will always be in- 


ee risks of trade. For this reason 
help regarding as very censurable, 
aper of the paragraph of a Portsmouth 
ingly | € 18th instant: We exceed- 
Rea eae in stating, that the price of 

wens encrease here on Monda 
gallon, which will make it 
#lour, which sold last week for 


38. per sack, the farmers enhance this | 
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week, to Why the farmers 9? The 
farmers, like every body else, sell their 
goods for as much as they can}; and are they, 
merely because they deal in wheat, to be 

sinted out as objects of public hatred ? 
The harsh epithets bestowed upon specula- 
tors in corn or meal are equally unjust. To 
speculate in those articles is a trade, and 
though, in consequence of the paper-money 
systein, if is a trade which, in certain cases, 
isextremely injurious tothe community, yet 
the persons who follow the tsade cannot be 
blamed for making as much by it as possi- 
ble; the livelihood of themselves and their 
families depends upon their success in this 
trode, and therefore it is as unreasonable to 
blame their speculations as it would be to 
blame a blacksmith for shoeing people's 
horses. As to the system, indeed, which, 
after having made every thing else an ob- 
ject of gambling, has, at last, set the staff 
of life upon tHe cast of the dye, it is cer- 
tainly an object of abhorrence; but that ab- 
horrence should not be exteuded to any 
individual or any class, The same may be 
said of Bank-Directors and all the inferior 
tribe of paper-money makers, who, though 
they are somewhat more closely connected 
with the minister of the day, do, neverthe - 
less, only follow a trade which is sanctioned 
by law, and of the mischiefs which that trade 
produces, they experience, perhaps, rather 
more than their share. Finally, we should 
avoid, on this score, all harsh reproaches 
against even the minister himself, who ne- 
ver was aware of the destructive tendency 
of his system of finance, and who, for his 
own sake, would now apply a remedy were 
it in his power. Besides, all he has done 
has been sanctioned by the different parlia- 
ments to whom his projects have been sub- 
mitted; and, if he has produced mischief 
without measure, his associates aré not few. 


Mizirary Project Law ~This law, 


which was intended to “ establish and 
‘‘ maintain a permanent additional force 
“ for the defence of the realm, and to 
“ provide for augmenting his Majesty’s re- 
« gular forces,” has, in the space of two 
months, produced, [ am well informed, 
about 140r 15 men, I say fourteen or fif- 
teen! And I should be very glad to hope 
that I had misunderstood, and that I had 
taken units for hundreds or thousands, 
But, the fact is as I have stated it. “Phe 
parishes mer have raised more; but 14 0r 
1¢ are all that government have yet heard 
of. It was foretold that no men would be 
obtained by this project; that the parishes 
would pay the fines; that the measure would 
turn out to be a mere tax, and that this 
tax, being direct and Partial, could not 
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fail to be extremely odious, and to have a 
powerful tendency to weary people and to 
put them outof humour and out of patience 
with the war, This was, however, the 
splendid measure; the grandest project of 
the grand projector. It was the measure, 
m the conception and execution of which 
was to be exhibited a complete contrast to 
the “indecision, the incongruity, the im- 
“ becillity, and the inefficiency,” which he 
so loudly attributed to Mr, Addington and 
his colleagues. This measure and that of 
the corn-bill seem to be the only instances, 
in which he has even attempted to rise, in 
point of energy, superior to bis predeces- 
sor; and, in both he has discovered equal 
imbecillity, though, unfortunately for the 
counnry, not equal inefficiency, for, his 
‘paruizans may truly assert, that, if he can- 
not raise men he can raise bread, 
VOLUNTEERS. In refeying the reader 
to an article in another part of this sheet, re- 
lating to the Loya} Bath Volunteers, I think 
it right to observe, that the object of insert- 
ing such articles is to convince my readers of 
the utter inefficiency of the Volunteer Sys- 
tem, and, by the means of such conviction, 
to prevail on them to assist, every one ac- 
cording to his rank and power, in furthering 
the recruiting service of the regular army. 
The 400,000 volunteers do not one half of 
them ever attend any duty, or parade. The 
public prints lament that such and such a 
corps. musters so thin, Several could be 
wamed that have fallen off in more than half 
their original numbers; and it would not be 
dithcultto point out a regiment, which at 
first consisted of sixteen bundred men, which 
was highly honoured by royalty fitself, and 
which does not now muster under arms much 
above three hundred men. Lord Castlereagh, 
who may, probably, be an eye witness of 
some.of these back-slidings, will, the next 
time leis called on, be more modest in his 
at tenes one would think so, but 
there 3 no speaking with confidence 
such His lordship’s famous 
which will be seen in the Parliamentary De- 
bates, Vol... p..202, and in which he made 
our military force to amount to a number 
approaching ¢ mi/jian of men, was published 
in the French and Italian languages, and cir- 
ealated in all the courts of Europe! This 
an old. trick of George Rose's and Mr. 
Pitt's, But, can it be supposed, that the na- 
tion will finally derive either honour or ad- 
yantage. from. thus circulating fallacious and 
exaggerated statements and calculations ? In 
answer to George Rose's pamphlet there 
have told, a very able pamphlet 
pudlished.io Italy, exposing the fallacies 
contained in the former work. To expose 
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them did not, indeed, require much abil, HAN <hou! 
for fallacies more glaring never were oo, Jin e, al 
mitted to paper. The volunteers fi 
however, still be numerous enough for ai - yn abe 
the purposes for which they are, or can B duce 


wanted, or, at least, to which they can } » giv 
applied ; for, as to their going into the fej 
of battle against a regular disciplined arm, HI in 9 
every one now ridicules the idea. Io pr. Hmen by | 
per numbers, however, they may be vey HMMs alwa 
useful in their several districts, and it is ; 


be hoped that the minister, having seen iy Hi perse 
evils of attempting to extend the system i MMpns are 


far, will keep it within due bounds, and wij 
turn his attention to an improvement an 


an augmentation of the real army. He hy Hime nake 
given up the ballot: that is much, and, in HMMhis write 
the course of another year, experience my Hipme her 


possibly teach him the necessity of doing 


still more in the same way. But, to do sy HRMMe suppo 
thing effectual, be must give up his favou. BiMy conqu 
rite project of making the parish-etticers re. 4 trait 
cruiting serjeants, and must do away all cow: Mr, trom 
petition of bounties. and even 

Minitary. Cars, It would in| 
pear, that the project of conveying ‘0: HiMovernm 
diers to the coast, if need be, in carriages, § Hmmch exer 
to persevered in, and we are told, in (te the co 
public prints, that carriages are already pc Himrength 
pared sufficient, to convey, 10,000 men It is 
any given point of the coast, in a few hous. BRAM the pre 
Nay, one ofthese prints states, that, in advant 
sequence of the subscriptions of carriagesad TRIM teract 
horses, we shall have ‘+ the means.of bring: are re; 
** ing 200,000 men to act against the inva q vided 
“ diug force of the enemy withio 36 hous; Bprotlicate 
and, Iam pretty clearly pointed at 
wishing to induce, Buonaparté to com que 
“ over,” because J represent the project # 4 pon this 
nugatory. This very print, and, indeed, 
the others that talk the same Janguage, bit? q ton, ¥ 
a hundred times expressed their wish, (ht TRE or not 
Buonaparté would come over, and that BARRE us wit 
would come quickly too, . thereby echoins 4 must 
the sentiment of Mr, Pitt, who gave, lf we 
toast, ‘‘ the English Volunteers, and a spe"! BARES Our So 
meeting with Buonaparté on our Of (ation; 
“ shores.” Now, if this were. really the a less w 
wish so long ago, how could they blame © BE comp! 
and others who agree with me in opinio” " BARE stance 
we were to “ wish to induce lukew 
come over?” But, as if this proot of No; 
consistency were not sofficient, this ww 
in the very same. paragraph, accuses 
endeavouring to persuade _Buonapatte, oe 
“ he tnay stay at home, look on, may? Jal 
“ ruined without giving himself,avy 
at all;” and that his attempt, the 
us would be an useless risk,,) Wall 
far as our endeavours this. way.have i, be 
fect upon the enemy, they must aa mM, 1 
vent his * coming over.” Strange! 
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abiliy, Should at once wish to indoce him to 
© Con. and endeavour to prevent his coming ! 
Swi, MIM the first place, however, all these opi- 
for aj HMMs about the ruin that Buonaparté may 
can duce here without attacking us having 
Can be » given with qualifications, with qualifi- 
he field sions not implied, but expressed, and that 
army, in manner not to be misunderstood, 
la pro. men by persons of this writer's capacity. It 
¢ very MNEs always been said, that such will be the 


it is if such and such measures 
ecu the [me persevered in, if sach and such precau- 
€M. tag ns are not adopted, if sach and such exer- 
nd wil Finns are not made; and never, upon any 
Nt and has the position been laid down in 
He hs She naked state in which it is represented by 
and, i, Hmbis writer. As to wishing Buonaparté to 
ce may FBpme here, from what statement of mine can 
doing HMych a wish be inferred; unless, indeed, it 
do suy MMe supposed, that I can wish to see the coun- 
favou conquered, and then a fool's head as.well 
ers It. a traitor’s heart must be attributed to me; 
ll com- Spr, from the moment the war was talked of, 

mend even before, I have been almost inces- 
ds mnt in my endeavours to prevail upon the 
to raise such a force and to make 
exertions as would render the conquest 
in te HR the country next to impossible, though the 
dy pie Hmrength of France were brought against it. 
nen © S— lt issaid, that we “ oppose every thing 
hous. HAM the present minister brings forward for the 


n co: He advantage of the country, that we coun- 
gesant teract the cause of the country itself, and 
bring: Mae are regardless of hastening its ruin, pro- 
> int HA vided the minister fall with it.” How 
ou) Mmrotiicately false this is the readers of the 
at need not'be told; but I-cannot for- 
Cour eect quoting upon this occasion a passage 
ject a BePon this subject from the last Number, p. 
red, all 62. “There can be no harm in prepara- 
», hare E ‘on, whether the enemy be really comiog 
or not; and, as to the minister's wearying 


| oswith his alarms and his projects, we 
must not suffer ourselves to be wearied. 
lt we dislike him, it is our duty so to tell 
our Sovereign through the regular consti- 
tational channel of Parliament, and, un- 
less we do this, we can have no reason to 
Complain, much less to make the circum- 
‘tance of his being minister a pretext for 


Rez 
Wea 


rie 0 lukewarmness in the cause of our country. 
of Bie No; Wwe should resolve steadily to perse- 
till we have defeated both the mi- 
“e q ty and the enemy; but, at all events, 
Again in the Register of the 
oubl uly, 118, upon the subject of the 
Project Bill... The present project 
the minister must be excessively expen- 
tnd Country, as well as vexatious 
to individuals; and, after 
* Seat, it will prove lamentably ineffi- 
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‘* cient; but, be this as it may, it is our duty 
‘* strictly to obey the Jaw that has enjoined 
*« the execution of that project; and, not 
** only to obey the law, but to give it’all the 
« aid in our power, and thus, byour loyalty, 
“* patriotism, zeal, and activity, to make up 
‘¢ as far as we are able, for the negligence, 
«« the incapacity, or the obstinacy of the mi- 
** nisters.” Let what I have, from the first 
talk of scarcity, said upon that subject be 
examined, and let. it be denied, if any one 
can deny it, that, as far as my writings are 
calculated to produce effect, the effect must 
be to render the people quiet and patient un- 
der their suffering. With what decency, 
then, can this writer assert, that I * coun- 
“ teract the cause of the country, and am 
“* regardless of hastening its ruin, provided 
“« the minister fall with it?” He is insin- 
cere: he does not believe a syllable of what 
he says: he knows | am as warm a friend to 
my country as any man that that country 
contains: but he also knows that I attack 
the follies and faults of the minister, and he, 
like a good honest hireling, endeavours to 
avenge his employer, by representing my at- 
tacks as being made against my country. 
** You oppose,” says he, “ every thing that 
“ the present minister brings forward: for 
the advantage of the Here we 
differ: I do not think that what I oppose is 
for the advantage of the country: on the 
contrary, I endeavour to prove thal many 
things which he brings forward’ are likely to 
produce injury to the country,’ and however 
small may be my success ‘in’ convincing 
others, most people will believe: that [ am 
myself convinced of the correctness of my 
opinions. But, if you are opposed to the mi- 
nister, you are opposed to your King and 
country. Mr. Pitt and his pariisaus did tot, 
indeed, seem to entertain this way of think- 
ing a few months ago, when they-wished to 
turn out poor Mr. Addingtou: Mr. Pitt him- 
self could then deal about his degrading epi- 
thets at a pretty liberal rate: but, being him- 
self in power, his old maxim is revived’: the 
partisans identify him with the King and 
country ; to oppose him, therefore, is to Up- 
pose both King and country, avd thas, ‘in 
due course of reasoning, every obe that op- 
poses Mr. Pitt is neither more nor less than a 
traitor, and, of course, deserves to expiate 
his crime upon the scaffold ! In spite of this 
terrific doctrine, however, 1 shall continues to 
disapprove of such of the messares of Mr, 
Pitt as 1 think either foolish or wicked; ‘to 
the former class, it appears to ine, the Mili- 
tary-Car Project properly belongs, aud T am 
persuaded that a very little reflection upoa 
the subject will convioce the reader that my 
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opinion is not entirely destitute of founda- 
tion. ——The mivisterial writer above refer- 
red to argues as if the objection to this pro- 
ject was, that it would afford the army the 
“* most expeditious conveyance to the field 
*+ of battle;” buat, I appeal to the reader, 
whether my objection was not of an exactly 
eontrary nature: I explicitly gave it as my 
opinion, that, “ if ten thousand men were to 
*“ be moved from Surrey to any part of 
*« Kent, it would be utterly impossible to 
“« convey them in carriages, so soon as they 
** would march thither on foot.” 
port of that opinion I shall now offer such 
reasons as present themselves upon a first 
view of the matter, and let me assore the 
ministerial writer, that if he means to coun- 
teract their effect, it must be by showing 
that they are erroneous, and not by imputing 
factiousness to the person from whom they 
proceed.——Ten thousand men have been 
mentioned as the number to be conveyed to 
a given pojut, and mention has been made 
ot two hundred thousand to be conveyed to 
meet an invading enemy, aod, asthe inva- 
ding enemy will most likely be found assem- 
bied at one point, the two hundred thousand 
are, of course, to be conveyed to one pojnt. 
First let us make a calculation of the space 
that the necessary cars will occupy Every 
four wheeled carriage with four horses, and 
room to walk round it, will take a space in 
Jength of 8 yards, at the very least. As 
every carr is to carry 12 men, including ser- 
yeants and drommers, the space, that is to 
say, the length of road, necessary for 10,000 
men, thus hoisted into cars, would’ be 4 
miles and about half a furlong : suppose it to 
be tour miles; and, then, the space necessary 
for 200,000 men, would be 80 miles. But, 
observe; this is the standing space: very 
different indeed must be the space in which 
the earrs could move, even as slow as foot 
could fall, as every one mast be convinced 
whose eye was ever, for one moment, fixed 
Upon & procession of any sort, particularly of 
four-wheeled carriages. To travel for any 
distance, taking the effect of hill and dell 
into account, ne carriages, though with 
horses ever so well disciplined to the busi- 
ness, can be allowed an interval for each of 
less than thirty yards. This calculation 
siretches the 10,000 men along 20 miles of 
road; and, the 200,000 would require a 
space longer than trom Penzance to Dover } 
Nay, | am wot jesting with Sir Brook Wat- 
sou, as the nrinrsterial writers seem to sup- 
pose. Tam in earnest, and I venture to as- 
sert, that no man who knows any thing at all 
about the matter, will deny, that, for eve 


such carriage, so travelling, a length of road 


In sup- 
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of 38 yards is absolutely necessary, and ty roads, 
even with that space, the travelling of 
if there be only a hundred carriages, bean Re: 
rate greater than about four or five mile 2 B me, th 
hour, stoppages not incleded, But, me coc) 
these thoughtless creatures with their ed 


3 rough 


riages for 200,000 men, and even those wi, I 


their 10,000 men, let us come to somethin 


practical, or at least, something withiy 
compass of rationa! calculation. Hors 
said, that all the men to be conveyed to a fimmmmmen to b 
given point will not depart from one sy mmem'S P 
and will not arrive by the same road. Try, 
but, as they appruach the field of mont 
they must all come into one or two roads, ¢ Becese 08 
they must alight at a day's march from epared, 
field, and some of them euch more; 
the confusion that must arise from differen ar 
processions coming here and there into 
same road is much more easily imagined the Hime) light, 
described. To advance by cross-cou.t) ready 
roads would be absolutely impossible: ty fame’ the ¢ 
such roads a procession of a hundred cr 
riages would not get on at the rate of a uit Hi will be 
an hour, to say nothing of oversetting, bred Hmm" 4° 

ing down, and stoppages from the norrw 
ness of the roads filled with veh:cles belong: Binal was 
ing to the country people, flying in every 

rection from the enemy. Along the tu 
pike roads alone the military carts could po 

sibly go, and, from what has already ba 
said, it appears that the number destined 
any one spot must be very small to advatt ha 
with speed. I spoke of conveying 10,0) 
men from Sorrey to the extreiity of a vs 
Kentish coast; and have shown that 
procession would take up 20 miles of 10 tog 
The van carr would hardly ventore, 

sons Which shall be mentioned by-and by," 


approach nearer than within thirty miles 
the enemy; so that, supposing the thing 1 
be at all practicable, the men in the reercat 
would ride only fifty miles out of the bu 
dred ; for, when the van stops, they must” 
alight. 1 shali be told, perhaps, that 
ten thousand nen would not all go by o* 
road; but,as I have said before, they ™® 
all come into one or two roads before M7 
arrive at a given point, unless some of thes 
at least alight art more than a day's ma 
from that given point, and it will at once” 
perceived, that, if they come up by res! 
ments, day after day, the cars will have ™ 
swered no other purpose than that of sc 
tering the men about the country, of ot 
sing them to be attacked piece-meal, fi 
being thus rendered an easy prey 
enemy, to whom their horées and-a fe“ 
their carrs, but ‘particulatly the forme 
would be of singular utility. To avoid, 5 
ever, all possible dispute about the 8 
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let us confine ourselves to a calcu- 
BM on of the force to be conveyed by one 
Bod; and I am sure it will be readily allow- 
B me, that 1200 men at least must, to mect 
fm enemy on the eastern coast of Kent, be 
me, yeved by the great Kentish road, I mean 
rough Rochester and Canterbury, and so 
ie Dover, supposing, for facility of calcula- 
Se, theenemy to be landed at 80 miles from 
Me. Horse Guards, and supposing the 12¢0 
Mien to be quartered in the Barracks in Sr. 
Park. We are told, that the horses 
| carrs are wow ready ; but, allowing «no- 
aber month for preparation, there can be no 
Becuseon that account. Every thing being 
Baecpared, then, news arrives, that the enemy 
fe landing at the distance above supposed. 
e@rdcrs are immediately issued to bring the 
Pc rrs to the parade in the Park, where, at 
amy light, on Monday morning, the men 
Mame ready tomount. Docs any man think 
Mest the carrs, a hundred in number, with 
Seep ises properly harnessed, fed, and mount- 
B, will be ready before nine o’clock; The 
Men are soon seated, and according to the 
Meerformance of the single carr, with which 
feetia] was made under the inspection of Mr. 
meet, the van carr will get to Welling, ele- 
me. miles, in ewo hours and ten minutes. 
eee the horses. must be changed, or you 
Meeest stop to bait. If you stop to bait, an 
and a half at. least will be required, 

mee then you go on to Dartford, where you 
change both lnorses and drivers, or you 
feest rest six or eight hours, It you change 
meses at Welling, it will require a relay of 

horses; and I shall suppose it to be fine 
Bertier, that these horses may stand out of 
me's, for barns and stables for them to 
fee and feed in there are none. But, the 
meecred carrs could not go five miles an 
mee) 50 nor three miles if you count the 
val of the last carr as the period when 
‘ first stage shall be completed. Betore 
of the lastcarrwould be changed, 
me’ the procession got clear of Welling it 
uld be one o’clock. At Dartford both 
mm <S and drivers must be changed, and 
a + in addition to 400 more horses, there 
be Wanted 200 fresh drivers. The pro 
ou, barring all accidents, would arrive 
4 Fv about ning o’clock at night, 
a ‘le your riding soldiers must have rest 
will be infinitely more fa- 
Bee ma the 1200 men which I should 
_ tched to the same place, from the 
quarters, in the morning .of the 
7 Gay. , You cannot, you dare not, 
~ Nig on within 20 miles of the 

You must be in a compact defen- 

Y before YOu apprvach so near him, 
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for a single foraging party, finding you 
thus mounted and stretched along the 
road, would cut every man of you to 
pieces. One shot would plunge all your 
horsesand drivers intodistraction, Sixty miles 
out of the SO is the utmost that you could 
veiture to goin the cars; and at the end of 
that 6O miles my noiseless battalion would 
reach long before the van of your proces- 
sion ; and you would have employed 100 
Carrs, 1200 horses at Jeast, and at least 400 
drivers. You would have filled the road 
with horses and with forage; you would 
have obstructed the passage of women and 
children fleeing towards the capital and to- 
wards the centre of the kingdom ; and you 
would have taken 400 draft horses to wishin 
a day's march of the enemy, where you must 
have left them, for six hours at least, to be, 
in case of necessity, defended by their dri- 
vers, ‘This a calculation for 1200 men only 
let it be recollected; and it has proceeded 
upon a supposition. of fair weather ; it has 
included no allowance for any of those ac- 
cidents, by which the whole procession 
might be arrested for hours in its progress ; 
and it has supposed, that soldiers are liable 
to no calls of nature except eating, drinking, 
and sleep. ‘Therefore, if we suppose, the 
enemy landed on the eastern coast of Kent, 
will any man in his senses contend, that it 
would be possible to make use of cars in the 
conveyance of troops from Middlesex, Sur- 
rey, or Sussex? And, is it not evident, that 
if the number of men to be conveyed upon 
any one road amounts to a thousand, they 
must arrive slower in cars than on foot ? 
But, when we come to add to this :circum-~_ 
stance the dangers arising from crowding 
with horses and forage ail the reads: leading 
to the en-my! when we consider that, it is 
by thousands and tens of thousands,that it is 
proposed thus to convey soldiers, aod when 
we consider the numbers of cars, horses, and 
drivers, that would be absolutely necessary 
for the conveyance, even if there were roads 
sufficient for the purpose; when we con 
sider all this, it is iaypossible to refrain from 
astonishment, that such a project should 
ever, even fora single moment, have. been © 
entertained, especially by some of the: per- 
sons who appear to have given it countes 
nance. —-— No: it was very, far from me to 
think of jesting with Sir Brook, whose zeal, ; 
and activity I applaud, though L cannot agtes 
with bim in thinking it a fortunate circu ne / 
stance, that we have, just at this time Ino, 
particular, , three, millions of, four-legged 
creatures that eat a-nights, and that we car, 
never eat in retarn, and thoogh f disagree ; 
with him stil] more as to the project of 
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veying soldiers upon planks slower than those 
soldiers can be marched on foot. It was, 
indeed, no subject to jest upon ; and J, who 
am but a very poor jester at any time, felt 
much more inclination to be sad than merry, 
-owhen I saw that a project had been broached 
the most likely in the world to bring the 
//senemy to our shores; an event which my 
readers will bear testimony IT have never ex- 
‘pressed my desire to see. | believe, that 
othe French have no intention to invade us 
at present; I believe it, because 1am fully 
convinced, that it is sound policy on their 
part not to do it, and because | have con- 
stantly observed, that they act according to 
the dictates of sound policy. [feel con@- 
dent, that our men of war would utterly 
destroy their flotillas; it appears evident to 
me, that they would run a great risk with- 
out the possibility of accomphshing any thing, 
which, if our present military and financial 
systems are persevered in (mark the qualifi- 
cation) time will not accomplish for them: 
yet, were they well assured, could they pos- 
_sibly regord it as certain, that, in case of 
their landing, this wild project of military 
cars would’ be put in execution, I should not 
atall be astonished if the temptation were 
to prove too gteat for them to resist. 
_ These are my reasons for disapproving of 
the car-proyect, and for wishing our foot- 
soldiers to keep, as they hitherto have kept, 
wpon their legs. 
Continewrat Atitiances.— Upon this 
subject, the opinions which I have some- 
times offered have been so much misrepre- 
sented by the ministerial writer before al- 
_ duded to, that 1 most beg leave to trouble 
- the reader with @ few comments upon what 
_ he has said, first citing a passage trom him. 
» They” (meaning the Register and the 
Morning Chronicle} “ maintained, that the 
great disadvantage under which ogland 
))* laboured in the present contest, was the 
total want of continental allies. Mr. 
» “ Fox, for whose authority one, at least, 
1% of these parties umight be expected to 
» t* have some respect, afford us the strongest 
_“*- argumentio favour of the Russian medi- 
ahon, that if France were unreasonable, 
weshould have the advantage of having 
| ** Russia with us against France. We have 
“now ithe prospect of having Russia with 
*®us,a@od these persons contend, that the 
_) ffe@o-aperation of Russia will be of no avail. 
(ott “Phey say we mast have Austria with us, 
we can do nothing. We are not without 
-oM hopes of having Austriatoo. If we have, 
and Me. Pitt continues aninister, we are sure 
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-and, as a preliminary step absolutely ® 


‘« these persons will say we can don 
“ without Prussia ; if by any unlooke¢ 
“‘ operation of interest, we should hy» 
Prussia too with us, we should 
“ surprized if they should refer us to 4 

Emperor of China.”"——As to Mr. fy; 
argument, how is it inconsistent with) ii 


opinion now entertained, that the alline ; 
of Russia, ‘without that of Austris, 
produce no practical effect in our favo: feel 101 
Mr. Fox said, obtain the mediation 
Russia; agree with her first as to ) 
question relative to Malta; make 
“ acknowledge that your claims are 
“ and you will not only have her bear mmmpovero™ 
“ with you, if France reject your claim, he cens 
“but you will convince all Europe of te s the 1 
“ justice and moderation of your view’ e Cro 
Was there no difference between this a ation 
one o 


the obtaining of the assistance of Rom jimmy ‘ 
now, without a mediation, and upon cor MmmPOlVe §' 
ditions, perhaps, repugnant to the fecing 
of the other courts of Europe? Thea pver whi 
swer will demand no hesitation.—Tie pave a jl 
are, then, hofes, it seems of having Avsn nd that 
too. I am glad of it ; but I cannot this pest cal 


that it was:wise in Mr, Pitt, so very lath be 
to reproacly Austria om account of theo oF 
terest due upon the Imperial Joan: | reely ac 
not think that it was wise to say, upon thammmency 10 
subject, any thing likely to revive OM po the g 
quarrel with the court of Vienna, a eficient 
which contributed not ‘a little towards pre 4 poverngr 
ducing the events which led to the hum 
months peace of Amiens, No: if Mr. 
should Jaunch both Austria and Prosi fir. 
against France, we will not be so unreas 
able as to call upon him to add the Empe F vem 


of China to the alliance ; we will ooly® 
quire of him to find guineas enough to ke 
regularly paid the subsidies in’ Germs, 


cessary thereto, to remove: the restrictiot 
cash payments at the Bank, But, froo™ 
language of Mr. Pitt, there is. reason (0 
that he has conceived the idea of 
the Austrians work out, or rather 
their ; debt if so he will be miserably bw 
ceived, for armies never fight for 
that they have already spent: their oss 
are always prospective: a good soldier 
Jooks behind him. it bas . 


P.S. In consequence of the lengh® 


the Narrative and Docaments selative™™ ™ t 
Middlesex Election, inv: whieh 
every thing material is:included, dein; 
which offer themselves ‘with: respect Nsined 
Plot at Warsaw are unavoidably postp* Fiority 
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Plums and. Directors, Shylock and his wife, 


club their testers, now, to take your life, Sat, 
OF IkISH CURRENCY, of them treble in number, The government 
: ine ra I have to. acknowledge the obligation | does nothing out of the comman course of 
for your insertion of my letter on Irish | the routine of business, and there fore-appa- 


n your Register of the 28th ult., 
Mi. 137). 1 beg leave-to say a few words 
Maan reply to your observations upon it, You 
Move stated it as your opinion, that the 
overnment of Ireland is not deserving of 
censure which J have attributed to it. 
BMMAs the issuing of coin is the prerogative of 
ihe Crown, so of necessity must the preser- 


iation 
$ to th 
rake he 
are jus 
heartiy 
r claim, 


view 
this n/mmation of it pure and without depreciation, 
€ Rosle one of its indispensable duties. The exe- 
pon cun-fammmpotive government Of Treland are bound to 
: feclng mmmmmttend to the state of the coins in the realm 
The a-mmmmpver which it presides, and the sabjects of it 
a just right, to look to it for that care, 
that wisdom, end such measures as are 
rot thiat Ebest calculated to prevent the evils which 
ry lah been experienced, That these evils 
the in originated im the. bank restriction | 
lav admit; but-that the state of the cur- 
tha in this country reflects great discredit 
vive (fo the government of it, and is proof of a 
quai of those talents which an able 


mepovernment should possess, is too true, in 


ards pr 

humble opinion, to be. denied. If at 

Mr. Fhe period when the debasement of the silver 
fir-t becamesthe subject of universal 

which Ihave stated in my letter 

Empere 0 have been about two years ago, .the go- 


coment had acted wisely, they might have 
checked the: subsequent destructive 
by-ordering the public offices 
me do, what they afterwards did, when they 


ctiod Once put an end to the circulation of 
from it Re’ “ite curreney.; for it is very evident, that 
to the public. offices were prohibited by go- 
maki to take bad coin in payments, the 
ight on reulation of pewter and brass could never 
ably # ave become so: general as to produce a 


mplete debasement-of the silver currency, 
blamed impute to government is not 
having committed errors, but of doing 
Mothing, and thereby not committing itself 
whatsoever. Many evils 
©°Mplained of, and-nothing done to re- 
them, theugh (they increase daily 
upright, honest and im: 
artral, but.evils are‘complained of the 
sai nistration’ of justice; ‘evils.are. com , 
the 48 to political rights, of que portion 
People of this country, over a portion 


a! 


rently does no wrong; but wrongs ofigreat 
extent exist, are daily growing .up, and 
hourly increasing. The system of govern- 
meant is too passive for the circumstances of 
the country. . There is no country on.earth 
that requires a more active and vigorous 
government than Ireland, and for this rea- 
son, because all its laws and ordinances, the 
political measures of centuries, and the va- 
rious systems of rule which have been ex- 
perimented here, conspire to produce in 
every hour some new evil that requires the 
interposition of government. The basis of 


that instead of conducing to promote a faci- 
lity of governing, it only engenders a result 
of error and additional defective regulation. 
The state of Irelandis, of such a natorey as 
to require, not the insignificant aid of one 
partial measure, which may in itself be good, 
and reflect credit on the author it, but such 
a purification from-the crimes and follies of 
six centuries, of a short-sighted: and jealous 
system of managing the affairs of Ireland, 
as can only be effected by. a comprehensive 
investigation into the causes -of ‘voayplulnt, 
and such a reformation in every department, 
as will be calculated to please ail parties, 
and to set at rest for. ever that jealousy and 
those apprehensions which have hitherto ac- 
tuated the British cabinet.—I have been led 
into this general discussion of the state of 
Ireland unawares, in attempting: to justify 
my former position respecting the .conduct 
ef government in.regard ‘to the. silver 
rency. 1 should, on.reading it over, -have 
erased it, as foreignto the subject, bet that 
it strikes me, thatthe perasal:of dtoby some 
of your readers may be, productive ofiadvan- 
tage. Should «his:outline ‘of umy ideds con- 
. cerning the political state of Irelaud-appear 
to you, Mr..Cobbettyin «the vemeslight, I 
shall on a future occasion-submit “to.your 
consideration. a more detailed Comarani¢a- 
tion on this interesting .sabjects' At present, 
I shall retarn and 
copper currency: —In-the first it’ is 
to remark, ‘thac eved- pe- 
riod,: Mr, Corry's remedy has not operattd ; 
and that, notwithstanding the proclamation 
of Sir Evan Nepean (whom Mr. Pitt ap- 
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regulation in this country isso defective, - 
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pears to: have discovered to have been some- 
what ont of his element), the greatest dif- 
ficulty , prevails throughout the kingdom for 
small change. ‘The consequence ot the dis- 
appearance of white metal currency, has 
been an universal issue of paper tokens by 
every shopkeeper of every description, in 
amount from Od. to Gs. They acquired 
circulation through the emergency of the 
moment, and then comes the new act of 
parliament for abolisbing them, ‘The act 
has not arrived in the couniry so as to be read, 
and the people hearing that such an act has 
passed, take it for granted that all the tokens 
they hold will be lost to them; and a new 
scene of confusion, uncertainty and com- 
plaint, has been the result. Employers can- 
not pay those whom they employ, till a large 
sum is due tothem; the latter can ill ma- 
nage to wait thus long for the earnings of 
their labour ; and even when they obtain 
their due, they cannot purchase the small 
quantities of the variety of articles which 
constitute the food and cloathing of them- 
selves and families.-—Tbis is not all: since 
the Bank of {reland have issued Bolton's 
dollars at 6s, the whole of the Spanish del- 
lars, which have been issved into circula- 
tion in prodigious quanties, at 53. 114d. 
per dollar, are at once sunk in value to 
4s. 103d. Our currency, therefore, pre- 
sents a very strange feature in the history of 
commercial policy. A loss has been and 
is Sustained of 101. per cent. by all landlords, 
and other persons, whose income is paid in 
bank-ptper, and is secured to by 
old contracts, A loss has been sustained 
of 75l, per cent. upon the whole of the 
white wistal currency ; in some instances 
it operated as a loss to individuals of several 
hundred pouns ; as whatever sums were ou 
hand when this coin was cried down, sel- 
dom produced more than 2i1. per cent. A 
loss of near 20\. per cent. has been sus- 
tained by all persons holding Spanish dol- 
Jars, on the issuing of the uew Bank dol- 
Jars; and a considerable lass must accrue to 
the holders of the paper tokens, now that 
the issuersof them are suddenly called upon 
to pay off the immense amount that has 
been sent into circulation since last April.— 
Let us now examine the state of the copper 
currency. This term in Ireland is, in the 
first instanes, inapplicable to aay deserip- 
tion of ourcurrency, siice the days of King 
James ; hotwithstanding the reign of Wil- 
and famous toast,. the glo- 
rious’ memory,” not only ‘wooden shoes, 
but’ ‘brass’ money have stil! continued to 
exist, Thoogh My. Edgeworth has ably re- 
Jated the fatal catastrophe that unce attended 


_ one side, and the. harp.on the other, and 
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the ‘* skying of. a copper,” no descriptiog 
of coin, that has been current in this coyp, 
try for many years, has been, even io apy 
solitary instance, fabricated of that met) 
To ascertain what alterations have been ef. 
fected, and are likely to take place in ihe 
portion of the currency vulgarly calle 
« brass,” we must understand, that previo 
to any alteration being apparent, the pice 
which composed it were all of them tolcn. 
bly well stamped with the King’s head o 
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that no pieces of brass, or copper and bras, 
were current, unless they possessed this qua 
lification ; but as it is now usual to see thin 
flat pieces of a mixture of metals, of the 
cc. ur of halfpence, circulating without 
any appearance of a stamp, and, in fac, 
little better than buttons beaten quite fla, 
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and the shanks taken from them, it becons 7 wy 
interesting to examine into the causes d slot 
their admission into circulation, and to con- om Ww 
sider the probable consequences thet wil MMB”), ? 
attend it.—The cause conceive to be Tal 
follows: the scarcity of silver produced 9 
in, key 


4 
great an inconvenience from the diffculy 


of obtaining change, that a great deman conce 
suddenly took place for halfpence ; the trov- Dd 
ble of carrying them and counting thom vs Hi Bag’s do 


of no consideration, in comparison with the 
assistance they afforded... The, number of 
them were unequal] to supply the demand j 
the wants of the public induced it to edwvit 


Ne 
ck, and | 
Banner, 


any thing in receiving payment,which np: at were 
again be taken in making it;,and thus, 3 he ?—an 
in the ease of the paper and silver curs Ma i 
cies, there came to pass a general acquit re caries 
cence to,admit a most debased. brazen cr requi 
rency. The coiners, who had lost the shi: nities, 
ling trade, did not fail to take m the 
the wants of the public, and their ms ne” (sai 
are how as. productive as in id for it, 
the kingdom with .a circulating mediui for j 
The consequence of this acquiescence ‘ie of the 
public to take, and of government 107°] ut of th 
mit the progress of this debased_ coi, plied th 
be the same as that which atlences ™ cht imm. 
same acquiescence in regard to the deo" ney,” 
white metal coin; namely, the sudden h; but th 
page of its, circulation, and atsome 
not very disiant, new, and even greate! % Bot ukes 
ficlaties than have hitherto been 
—I have now given, you, Mr. Cobbet's ex plait 
faithful a description of ihe different being g 
currencies in Jreland, as, my | the King 
enabled do, think the ky he 
was remiss in not obliging, the public withou 
to retuse bad) silver in Tag should 
two years ago, of an-¢xcessi¥e de lune’ ts 
and tbat itis now, wanting of 
has been so since last April, puricl at 
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{ing an abundant supply of copper coin. 


COUD. ation was ever more insulted than this 

ctr Be. when its finance minister gravely in- 
— 

netal, med the House of Commons, that the 


ef. 
the 
called 
VIOUS 
Pieces 
olera- 
ad on 


1. of our currency were remedied ; and 


is 


eainly no instance has ever before occur- 


bad coin, as a means of removing the 
BB viry which had resulted from its debase- 
T.—Dudblin, Aug. 8th. 


ang 

ons, PLOT AT WARSAW. 

from the Courier de Londres. 


For some time past a variety of reports, 
tto which the degree of attention which 
deserved hafl not been paid, had given 
that some design was ih agita- 
nagainst the person of Louis XVITI, At 
Msi, the 22d July brought to light the in- 
Meera! plots carried on at St. Cloud, by a fo- 
Miner, who has dared to seat himself on 


of the 
ithout 

fact, 
> flat, 
comes 
ses af 


Throne of St. Louis. ———On Friday the 
July, two men came into billiard 
in, kept by one Coulon, a Frenchman by 


ri, and put several indirect questions to 
m concerning the King. They were ac- 
anted with Coulon’s intimacy with the 
domestics, particularly ‘with his 
Mes, Next day these same men came 
ck, and asked Conlon, in a more direct 


omand 
> trou. 
Wa 
th the 
ber of 


nand; 
whether the King went abroad 
he went out by himself?— 


atwere the number and persons of his 
he -—and if they were armed ?”” Coulon, 
king these questions proceeded from 
recuriosity, gave on each point the an- 


jus, a 
urred: 
quics 


1) 
required, In the course of the con- 
ace Nation, the two persons inquired, ‘o 
of hom the billiard table belonged? * It 15 
plying (aid Coulon), “but I have not 
diva. for it.” How, then, do yon expect 
oft your establishment got’ a 
0 pe: money, and T intend to pay for 
wot the profits” “There is a way” 
ao plied the strangers) “ by which you 
immediately gain’ a great deal of 
stop ye And how * We will tell 
the thing is to be a profound se- 
di O, if that were all,”* said Coulon.— 
Care; your life might be in dan- 
ett, mind;‘sayon.” The men 
ained to him their plan; aid said, 
hit acqaainted with all'the servants 
hee family, and particularly the 
offi could go‘inte the kitchén at any 
exciting” any suspicion. If 
lune ‘addéd they) your 
ke of ade.” Conlon hesitated 


wife,” ‘The two strangers sent 


Mich and made Céuldn drittk, his 
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fei in any nation, of the chief minister of 
covernment proclaiming the necessity of 


(926° 


wife also (the latter, anderstandiny but lit-. 
tle French, took no part in the Goiiversa-" 
tion). “Take no apprehension about Your! 
wife” (said they next); “ we will carry her 
to France along with you ;‘ard we repeat® 
it, your fortune is made.” “TWé glasses ‘of! 
punch went rourd briskly. ‘Cowlon, tearitig® 
to intoxicate himself, would drink no mores? 
They separated; and on'seeing them to (ie 
door, Coulon heard the two strangers say! 
to each other, in bad Italian, “Time ‘pres-! 
ses; we have not a moment to lose." — 
Next day, Sunday the 22d, a man Called 
twice during the ferenoon at Cotlon’s, Ie! 
was gone out. In the evening a man‘he 
did not know came and asked him to walk 
along with him a few yards; and spoke of 
the conversation that had taken place the 
day before. Coulon agreed. The unknown 
carried him into the Old Town, then to the 
New Town, and then into a house, the st 
tuation of which he could not point out, on 
account of the darkness of the night, ard 
the winding lanes by which he had been 
conducted to it. There they found one of 
the two persons he had seen the night be- 
fore, who asked him, as did the ‘man who 
had been his guide, if he still persisted in 
his resolution? Coulon replied “ Yes; why 
not?” Champaigne was called in. -They 
fell to drinking, and one of the two stran- 
gers got drunk. The following is the 
manner in which it was resolved to exes 
cute their plan: Coulon was to'go and visit 
the King’s Cook, and tell him that for a long 
time past he had not ate any mutton chops; 
and that he should ask him to do a few. 
After the precaution of making the cock 
drunk, he was to throw into the pot a par- 
cel with which he was to be provided; 
“ Very well” (said Coulon) ;'“ bat ‘the 
money you have promised me; yot have 
promised me 400 loais, but you have piven 
me nothing.” The stranger, who was drunk, 
said, * I don’t know if Boyer * wotld give 
you so much as that.” He who'was sober 
said, in an angry tone, * whatdo you méan 
by that? Boyer is not'here; he is gone, ane 
will not return for two days.” Colon 
sisted on the money; again mentioned ihis 
wife, the expenses of the journey, &c, They 
told him not to be uneasy on that score; 
that he had notliing more to do than ‘to'come 
next day at eleven o'clock in ihe evening, 
and be within 20 yatds of the Village Neuf; 


ii 


sary 


* From the time that Louis XVI. had resided 


— 


‘at Warsaw, the French government shad one Ger 


lon Boyer, with the title of Commercial Agenn 


‘There never had, been a person, in that capa- 


city at Warsaw before.—Note of the Editor 
of the Cowrier de Londres. 
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bs bone bs er 
by went, watet oc M Ge Barer ce 
Milevtle, Usier the acd 
tian Se MW. de 
commentated to M. de Prt 


Chambers. VW Corct de 


tan of the Eore’s 

sepost stould be put me acc 
pretes to comeeal bes 
éaoper be Bad cre 


of 


danger. Wahect losing 2 M. 
Coant Avaray sent to 

M. the  Presstent 
before bi. an accoont of the interded 
oat to bum the necessny 
of pre 
gach as aliem or of ecmaskme the 
posture of a man gho had fdencenced a con- 
spiracy Only im the hope’ of obtaimimg a re- 
ward. —— M. the Ge THiowm on 
thet cocasion dwolaved 2 zeal wrth which 
M. d’Avaray was mech effected —He aa- 
thorised him, im case the information wa; 
weil Jouncéd, io cause the authors of the 
plot to be ar rested by the King’s domestics, 
either at the rendezvous near the Five Gib- 
bets, or in the walks of Lazenky (a cocn- 
try totes pear Warew mbabited by the 
King), and to send them to the Gerd: de 
Corp:, whither M. de Hoym promised to 
tepam in person. ——On the morning of the 
23d M.de Avarzy sent for the King’s cook, 
and after having boand him by an cath to 
prévwerve table secresy as to the sabject 
aboat Jo be entrusted to him, he ordered 
hit: ‘to let Coulon come into the kitchen, 
afd (6 allow him ‘o come near the 

On the other hand the Baron de Milleville 
hed been ordered to send Coulon orders to 
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| well where to find him. 
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want. Woea you amve dere, ™ 
yon the 400 louns d'oss, ang ee 
va fog France 2 you Con] 
this oo oa | the 
mife. We mawe promised yoo te Prin 
dors, bui row ms Gare ico merce - of 
then pomted oct to hum the forty 
from the barter on the, & ville. as 
Nesf. At the foot of this iree ™ | 
s banckercinet, one of tbe corners —— 


they left shove the ground. 
be enable to cxecgic the 
coerse of Tuesday the 24th, he wes’ 
awa) the handkerchied, and ie ton 
cess he was to leave i. On Jepree Mr | 
they gave him a smal! boitie, anu 
bim, “ you will drunk the ina 
before entering, which will tbe 
rage, and when you haye pel in bh = 
you need not be afraid, because 
operaie suddenly.” They thea 
that if be should remoye the 
they would see bim.again 10 
Coulon asked where? tod 
give himself no trouble, for 


that be cou sid noi be certaia, ihe 


a 
— 
§ 
i Geacheman of the to the 
4 
an 
m= Ibe ect HOVE Pa- 
was threstered, and be was 
that the ef the King, alasmed “cr 
fhe the Queen, acd of 
the Decbess TAngocleme, woold betray a 
kept if bos oon fre merely kad been 
a 
| 
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weoe De ame, Fee Tuite Tre 
or Simm: et Chat be was 
tafest ef che hee, woh wos 
Se was the ger- 


fc. fhe tee eee 
jum te ef che read On 
r 4 tacts are ex - 
~ 
he Ore tre of De 
The tee due Prey 
~ > ~ 
cee OF Gee of te wredo 
~ 
and the bottle to M. de Millevilic. 


ated the winle to the Coant 


Pacer the with tie Président oe 


wrote te hime wter- 


M de Hovm repaired at tem m the 
g tothe of the Count 
to Rem the Geclaratoe- 
i Cuion, and shewed bie: the pecket and 
te Preademt de Hoyas to sign an aitesta- 
ter of the comamertcation made te bin. 
¢Avaray, whe mat bes seal on the 
Com to bem by M. de Mille- 
rus, asked M de Hors te do the same. 
be conzered } 

STIC OFFICIAL PAPERS. 
Letter rom Lord Howtesdury to 

Lard: of Counties ra Greas- 

dated Winttehel, Avg. 20, 1804. 

Lozn, heave received his Majesty's 
to commoanicate to poor lorcship 
particulars of an arrangemecat 
“+ adomred in the several counties of G. 
the event of the invasion of the 

“Sty in force by the enemy. His Me- 

tebes on your veal end exertions in 

within the county committed 

charge, to those regulations, which 

the Perpose preventing 

‘Which, im the first momeat of 


mic gcse. sod af ae 
cf the comer recuse 

> the of the 


crate De of che 
the mst mesos ef theea 


~> rt che ace Chas eed, 
> - 
met te de fom 


rood 2 om the coat of tha 
dom, the Iovalty acc sort ef 
Gusses of bes sodrcets woll them te 


te sam 2 


ear reedet peers; ac 

be wah tbe that the 

peace aod geod of these 

wick seal oot be attacked the 

we!) comtmbete most fo the 

exertoes of bus torees 2 parts of the 


whack mer become the of 


the war, and of enabling bem thereby to 
the centest ia whch we mar be eo 
gaged tw 2 end WRES 

have to add, that ditectioes will 


be givem to the gemeral, o Officer 


xg tae ¢ ta “2 tae 
ty ct Wc. cate 


with your lordship aa the subject ‘of hese 
trons, and t o adord FOR axsist- 
ance ia carrying thom, 
execation.— have the to be, ‘Re. 
Tia 


for the of 
Order, to de adapted im care of 
eustun, tm 0203 Comunity it 
Deted Aug. 12, 1904. 

he magisires of each dix of the 
county remarmng at howe, to «it daily at a 
place to be peated divishon far 
that purpose. To procure the trost- worthy 
housekeepers sed orbers fo coro! 
tg serve as Spee al coustables weder their 
orders, where the same has not been alpeady 
done pursuant to the secrevary state's 
circular letter of the Sth of Nov. Inst,—To 
be attended at the rice anpointe! for, each 
division by an off er of the volueterr force, 
ifany shoald remain ia Wat dvisioa, aad 
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by the chief or superintendant of the special 
_eonstablys,enrolied for that division. Such 
volunteer officer and chief of the special 
_coustables to seceive and execute the orders 
ot the magistrates, in preventing and quel- 
ling disturbances, in taking up and convey- 
ping, offenders.to prison, ia supplying escorts 
»for all militany purposes required by the 
. general or other otlicer left in command of 
the district, and in furnishing a guard for 
the county gaolor other prisons, if required. 
»o lf, contrary to expectation, any impedi- 
ments should occur in the regular supply of 
the different mat kets, every assistance to be 
afforded to the persons who are accustomed 
~or who offer to supply them, and escorts to 
be granted in cases where it may be neces- 
sary for the secure passage and conveyance 
at cattle and provisions.—The constables 
within each division, assisted by patroles of 
volunteers, if requisite, to see that all pub- 
lic houses within the same are orderly and 
regularly conducted, and, if thought neces- 
sary by the magistrates, to be shut up at 
such hours as they may direct; and to bring 
all unknown persons, who cannot give a 
satisfactory account of themselves, before 
the magistrates.—A certain portion of the 
constables and volunteers, in rotation, to go 
such different rounds in the night, as shall 
from time to time be prescribed by the ma- 
.gisirates of the division, to whom they are 
to make their report each morning.—The 
magistrates of each division to report daily 
to the licut. of the county, or deputy lieu- 
tenants within the division appointed to re- 
ceive the same.—The licut. or deputy lieu- 
tevants so appointed, to report al] matters 
of importance immediately to the secretary 
of stais for the home department, and to the 
general or officer who shall be left in com- 
anand of the district, or to the officer who 
Shall he appointed by him within the county 
to receive the same, to whom they are to 
apply in. case of wanting farther military 
aid... 


SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 
Mippirsex From the 
Manner in which this contest has been ter- 
aninated, or rather suspended, it is become 
an object deeply interesting to every man in 
the Kingdom 3 at least, to every one who is 
equally anxious to preserve his own liberties 
and {9 support the prerogatives and autho- 
of his Sovereign. . In the preceding 
sheet of this work, p.257, will be found a 
of the oceurrences dating the elec- 
-diog, inewhich, narrative great pains has been 
~daken omit nothing that appeared mate- 
order to enable the eeader to form a 
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** thing to obtain its ends, and which js go 
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correct opinion with regard to the relyijy, 
merits of the two candidates, and also with 
regard to the conduct of themselves and 
their friends since the issning of the yr): 
With this narrative before them, [ shou} 
have thought it quite unnecessary to troy). 
my readers with any obseryations of ive, 
had not the typographical champions of \|- 
Mainwaring, I mean the loyal and immacy. 
late proprietors. of the Limes and the (op. 
rier, challenged me to the field; and hai 
not Mr. Mainwaring himself, or rather th: 
persons in whose hands he was according jp 
his own expression “ the devoted. instrum:ns,” 
thought proper to stigmatize all his oppo. 
nents, as ** a faction which hesitates at po. 
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« Jess inimical to the people whom it fli. 
** ters than to the throne which it seeks 
*« subvert.” There can be but little doubt 
but that this charge was meant to extend ts 
every one, not only of Sir Francis Burdetts 
immediate supporters in the election, but o 
the party (if indeed a vast majority of the 
landed interest, of the birth aud talents in 
the country, ought to go by the name of 
party) with whom Sir Francis has recently 
acted in:parliament; and, therefore, it be 
comes the duty of every man, who is a 
tached to that party, and. who has an oppor- 
tunity of so doing, to defend himselt agains 
so fuul and heinous a charge, to show tht 
the having been opposed to the pretensions Ha 
of Mr. Mainwaring is not a proof of a mous 
harbouring designs inigical.to the people al 
the throne, of his being at once,a tyrant aud 
a traitor, ——-With respect to the ment 
demerits of Mr. Mainwaring, little can b¢ 
said, because very lite can be known. He 
was, previous to the election, Treasuret 
the, county that is to.say,.a elerk to the 
gistrates who appointed jhim, and of we" 
his father was and. is. the chairman. iis 
circumstance argued nothing against 
nor any thing for him... It was quite molt 
nificant, till the treasurer of the county we 
to offer himself as a knight of the shive, 28° 
then, no one will deny, that the people h* 
a right to inquire into the grounds of sucha 
transformation. They were .told, that 
was the son of their late worthy represcal 
tive, who had forfeited his right agaio 
elected, in consequence of having disobey* 
the law during the. last.eleetion. 
is not regarded as a cardinal sin bul, 
the monopolizers of morality and. .civil 

dience, one might certainly have expec't’ 
praises less unqualified of Mr. Mainwarits 
senior for, notwithstanding» the 
the eloquence of Colonel ‘Wood,) that 
tleman was guilty of a breach iof the: 
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Telatiys 
Wit} 


q Bs, “a consequence thereof, he was not duly 
to serve 10 this parliament, and, of 
{ course, the seat was not usurped” by Sir 


€$ and 
welt, Burdett. The personal merits of 
| should Mr. Mainwaring junior, have, indeed, been, 


trouble his friends and supporters, put upon a 
Mine, BB qootine that relieves us from the necessity of 
Of Mc, Hany inquiry on the subject; for, there was 


nMacy. Be not one of them, as far as my observation 
ie Cou. a went, but was ready to declare him to be a 
dh person totally unfit to represent, not only a 
the comnty, bat the meanest borough in the king- 
ding #dom: they were, in truth, ready to go much 
iment, TM farther, and to make admissions which it 
would be illiberal to repeat in print. It is 
at notorious that the fashionable declaration 
is was: “1 do not vote for Mr. Mainwaring, 
but against Sir Francis Burdett.” The 
chs occepting of such support as the means of 
doubt HEP cvenging bis father may be excused in Mr. 
fend ta Mainwaring ; and if a county was thus to be 
rdet's HS mad use of, the county and not he was to 
but of HE blame; but, to talk of the * bonour” of 
of the He such support, and to avow himself to be 
Dts the devoted instrument” in the hands of 
ine of BAe thove who thus spoke of him, was to deprive 
cently himself of the best apology, if not the only 
it bee one, that reason or decency could afford him. 
1s at: BR His hostility to Sir Francis Burdett and even 
his tramphing over him, though the latter 
savoored, perhaps, somewhat too of 
that Dovish impetuosity to be regarded ‘as seemly 
knight of the shire; would not oaly have 
mans been excused) but applauded by every man 
le aud who had a son, duly reflected on 
t aud What the feelings and the conduct of the san 
Its of of Mr. Mainwaring ought! to have been upon 
in be such an occasion’; ‘bat, to preserve his tille 

He to this applause, the son should have abstein- 
er ol ; ¢d trom every thing that «was calculated to 
rt discover, that he was actuated by motives 


; other than those of filial daty and affeciion ; 


he should have taken care not: to make!a 
him, Sort of contract to be ** the devoted instra- 
wa " ment” in the hands of the persens who, on 
ee their part, specifically bargained’ to defray 
expenses of his election; and, above all 
re + ings, he should have avoided giving way to 

be %€ party expressions in his last advertise- 
t : ment, from which it has been concladed, by 
vw Persons for, as well as against him, that he 
0 pie have little objection to become, as far as 
May be required, a devoted: instrament” 
ung it the hands of the minister, as well as in 
those of William Curtis and Co——The 
and demerits: of Sir Francis Burdett 
copious subject. During the 
pr Section, and, indeed, ever since his 

Nerelectiony seem nothing in his 
‘to-find fault with.» Insome of the 


Opiniotis which he bas expressed, 1 have, for 
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lords, and ministers of state; nobody thitles, 
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reasons that I shall by-and-by mention, dik- 
agreed with him; but, these were mere: opi- 
nions, abd upon pornts as to which two men, 
both as loyal and as little facetious as possible, 


might be completely at variance. “That Sir 
Francis Burdett’s private character in 
every respect excellent, has been openly and 
explicitly proclaimed by his friends, and not 
less openly and explicitly granted by his ene- 
mies; that his family and fortune are such 
as are likely to induce and enable the kuight 
of a shire to be really and truly the asserter 
of the rights of the people noone will deny ; 
and, I think it a position to which few per- 
sons will refuse their assent, that, of what- 
ever Sir Francis Burdett is disposed to per- 
form, the performance will not fail from the 
want either of talents, of courage, or of con- 
stancy.—— ‘The objections to him, as 
ber of parliament, must, then, be confined to 
his political principles and views, and for the 
evidence of these we are referred to his for- 
mer conduct. ‘To sucha standard | object, 
on many accounts. Ji tends to revive the 
political animosities of the late war, and to 
divide us into parties bitterly hostile to each 
other, at atime which imperiously calls for 
an union of all hands and hearts in defence 
of our country and of that monarchy, under 
which alone our liberties can exist, This 
standard, too, is no longer applicable. The 


‘tines are widely altered since Sir Francis 


Burdett first became a pabdlic character, and 
even since his former election for Middlesex. 
‘Lhe tide bas turned: from popular enthu- 
siasm it has ron back to despotism: Baona- 
parté’s exaltation to the post of Coasul. for 
life began the great change in mens’ minds, 
which has been completed by-his more re- 
cent assumption, and which vot only re- 
moves the danger before to be apprehended 
from the prevalence of notions in favour ‘of 
liberty, but tends to excite appreheusions’ of 
a different kind, to nyake as fear that, by 
means of the immense. and yet. growing in- 
fluence now deposited in the hands of- the 
minister by the funding and bank-nole sys- 
tem, we may, in fact, though net in name, 
become little better than slaves, and’ slaves, 
too, not of the king, bat-of the minister of 
the day, who threatens to exercise his autho- 
rity alike over king and people.’ Nobody 


_censures the writers of Queen Anne's,’ or of 


George the First or Second’s reign, or even 
of the former part of ile present'reigh ; no- 
body cepsures Pope or Gay or Akenside or 
Guidsmith or Johosoo for the lashings which 
they so plentifally best@wed opon coart-sy- 
cophants, parasites, pensioners, bribed-sena- 
turs, directors, contractors, jobbers, hireling- 
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or ever thought, of imputing disloyalty to 
these celebrated men, but, if any one were 
now to write as Pope wrote, it is to be fear- 
ed, that that which rendered the poet im- 
mortal would prove mortal to his imitator ! 
Granted, that daring that whirlwind of pas- 
sion, that state of political madness, produced 
by the French revolution; granted that, 
doring such a season, it was the duty both 
of writers and speakers to be cautious in ut- 
tering their sentiments and expressing their 
feelings upon politica! topics, it by no means 
follows that the restraint ought s¢i// to be 
adhered to; for, in that case, all that we 
have gained by preserving our constitution, 
is, an abridgment, a lasting abridgment, of 
our liberties. In fact, if this restraint is to 
continue, and especially if it be necessary 
that it should, we have mot preserved the con- 
stitution, which is not what it was but some- 
thing else. The former sentiments and ex- 
pressions of Sir Francis Burdett were not, 
therefore, for the most part, so wrong in 
themselves as in the season of their applica- 
tion. Some of them, indeed, were such as 
no time or place would justify. Nothing 
but satisfactory proof of a change of mind, 
and that proof furnished too, by a striking 
change of conduct, can, in any man, atone 
for the expression of “ Aired parliaments and 
* kings,” which will be found in one of Sir 
Francis Burdett’s former addresses to the 
frecholders of Middlesex, and for which as 
far as | can consider his present defeat as a 
ree I heartily rejoice at it. Nay, if 
could possibly regard Mr. Mainwaring's 
friends and supporters as having been actua- 
ted bya desire to avenge this insult to the 
person and office of the king, I should be 
strongly inclined to approve of all theit con- 
duct, notwithstanding the uncharitableness 
of the principle upon which they noust in such 
éase have proceeded. His langeage, and 
“many of his acts, daring the former election, 
as well as previous to it, were seditious to a 
degree bordering upon treason ; they did, in 
‘My opinion, totally incapacitate him as a 
member of parliament; the contest seemed 
then to’be'a war of the thieves against the 
magistrates; and, considered in that light, 
though Uonever liked the milk-and-water 
Mr. Mainwaring, I greatly preferred him to 
his ‘opponent, ‘who chose to disgrace his 
cause ‘and himself by ap appeal to the worst 
the worst part of the people. But, 
tiothing of a seditious nature has appeared 
the'condact of Sir Francis Burdett since 
that’ ‘election; ‘upon what principle will his 
eppdnents yastify: their resentment against 
With, while they are so ready to overlook the 
political sins of others? I bave no cesire to 
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- himself? That work, at once the most di. 
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dip into the history of the supporters of 4; 
Mainwaring; I donot wish to haver 


to personal arguments, but when J am po), ential 
lickly called upon to defend myself againg Memne¢ 
the charge of not having joined the op Ipod ye! 


nents of Sir Francis Burdett; when | ay [ae PNewlar 


censured for not now endeavouring to meahem al 
nish him for his former conduct, why thea| [ighemse! 
must be allowed toask the Translator of ty FRM Asictt ! 
Queen of Abo” how he would relish this b 
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principle of action, if it were applied tp 


loyal and obscene that ever offended the pub. 
lic eye; that work which, perhaps, more 
than any other contributed towards the mur. 
der of the Queen of France and the destruc. 
tion of the French monarchy ; that most mix 
chievous and most infamous work was, fot 
the benefit of the good people of thes 
realms, translated into English by one of 
the most zealous and most active supporters of 
Mr. Mainwaring, one of the loudest io his 
outcries against the disloyalty of Sir Francs 
Burdett, one of those who is amongst the 
very foremost in inculcating the necessity of 
making an example of that gentleman, fot 
having imbibed and acted upon errors, whic 


he’ has ‘now ‘evidently: abandoned. Iie 
Translator is, I dare say, very sorry far his Himplate to t 
past errors, which, indeed, may be called ety. O 
crimes ; and, according to the harmoniziog Bape, as | 


make 
Bintimac 
rancis. 
in | 
timate, 

lreasur 
hot, nov 


principle on which I would wish to see mea 
proceed as to politics and parties, he would 
be included in the act of oblivion; but, un 
less he can convince us, that the acceptance 
of a pension and @ place is the only adins- 
sible proof of sincere reformation, he will, | 
imagine, have a hard matter to maintain tht 
ground of exclusion against Sir Francis Burs 
dett, without receiving in: their full force + 


the charges that ever existed against himsell. into the 
1 could refer to some other persons among! ps 
the friends and supporters of Mr. Mainwi ting 
ring, whose loyalty, if loyalty means *quain 
thing further than place-hunting, is, by™ pat 
rather more than suspected; but, for the | . eve] ; 
present, let us see how the principle, 
which they are acting towards Sir Francs 
Burdett, agrees with that upon which 
appear to act towards Mr. Pitt, that Mr. Pit ote 
whose opponents they representas ‘a facie? 
who are seeking to subvert ‘the throne. 
Francis Burdett is accused of having > wr ats 
acquainted with several persons who 
since proved to have been, ‘as’ to politics, 
they might have stopped; particularly 
never has, in any instance, been prove 


or attempted to be proved, that: Sir Francs | 
Burdett had any part in the crimes laid 
chargeof the persons whoare thus repres¢™ 
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Bas bis associates ; but, not contented with his 
associates, as they call them, they 
the name of a man recently con- 


n 

oa q Bemned for forgery on, the bank of Lisbon, 
Oppo [iipad yet they have never blamed Abraham 
Lag nor have they, though some of 
10 pu Beghem are Directors, ever taken any blame to 
then] Mhemselves for having associated with Mr. 


the Allowing Sir Francis Burdett to 


sh this Hbave been acquainted, and even intimate, 
lied 19 with a person since condemned for forgery. 
st diy JNThe fact of intimacy is. not very probable ; 


Be but, allowing it to be true, how-is Sir Fran- 
eecis Burdett answerable for the crime? and 

Be why should he be liable to reproach on ac- 
Becount of it, any more than were the many 
Benoble persons who were intimate with the 
Benafortunate Doctor Dodd? This item of ac- 


pubs 
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these He cusacion furnishes us with the means of 
one of Mimmmuiging of the degree of liberality, with which 
rters of hese gentlemen have, upon this occasion, 


io his hought it consistent with their character to 


c. Another of Sir Francis’s iotimate 


‘rancis 

the was Arthur O-Conoor, who has since 

sity of Bebeen condemned for high treason, and who 

n, for snow at Paris, where he is thought to be 

which Beruployed in aiding the councils of Buona- 
The particularly as to, such matters as re- 

ay his Plate to the intended attack upon this coun- 


ety. O-Connor was tried, and was pardon- 
mee’, as to the sentence of death, in conse- 
Bevcnce of discoveries which he made. Did 
me make any with regard.to Sir Francis Bur- 
Bcctt? Itis notorious that he did not. . The 
ee imacy was, then, a mere misfortane to Sir 
rancis, and was no, more.acrime than it 
in Mr, Pitt to be intimate, extreme!y. in- 
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tht with Mr. Walter Boyd, whom the 
prints are, with what truth, know 
ce sil HMMDot, now representing as having been. taken 
pselt. Beto the pay of Buonaparté, and of being his 
ong! Be P"ocipal adviser as to the means of ruining 
finances, With respect to their former 
*quaintances, O'Connor and Boyd are, if 
ym; Be'°° poblic prints state truth, perfectly upon 
p the q a level ; why then is this amazingly wide 
up? made between Sir Francis Bur- 
ancl cettand Mr. Pitt? Is the Jatter, good man | 
oF = be excused upon the score of greater sim- 
ui Pucity than the former? Or, is the imputa- 
ctiea 7 foreborne from indulgence to his warm- 

Sit a of heart ? Or, does he (oh, ye saints that 
beea tw... and sell “the Queen of Abo!)” does 
we “ owe your forbearance to the places, the 
3 the contracts that he has to be- 
r. Horoe Tooke is another of the 
Baccased with whom>$ir Francis Burdett is 
of having been, and. of still being, 
he and, after: this name, Mr. Main: 
friends add these words: who was 


“quitted of high treason.” They mean 
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son; but, they should have recollected, that 
he was acquitted upon the ground,, that be 
and his associates were endeayouring to ac; 
complish no more than what had. been .by 
Mr, Pitt himself represented not only as, law-, 
ful but as absolutely necessary to the, preser- 
vation of even the smallest degree of Liberty 
in this country ;. and that this ground was so 
firmly maintained, that it formed the lead- 
ing feature of the judge's charge. Jf it bea 
crime to be intimate with Horne Tooke, Mr. 
Pitt commitied it first, and, to put Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett upon a ievel with him in this re- 
spect, Sir Francis, having become minister, 
must abandon some former foolish principles, 
and if Horne Tooke should adhere to and 
endeavour to act upon them, Sir Francis 
must bring himto the bar for his offence. 
Then will these gentlemen be upon a level: 
then will Sic Francis Burdett’s demerits, with 
regard to Horne Tooke, be as great as those 
of the minister, whom Mr. Mainwaring is to 
support against * a faction that secks to 
subvert the throne!” Despard closes the 
list of those persons whom these candid gen- 
tlemen have given to the world as the asso- 
ciates of their opponent. It is well known, 
that not one word came out in evidence 
upon the trial of Despard relating, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, to Sir Francis Burdett; 
and, whoever recollects the circumstances of 
the trial, and the parties concerned, must be 
persvaded, that no fact of importance could 
possibly have been disguised, Indeed, that 
which has been frequently stated upon this 
subject appears to have been the truth; that 
Despard, knowing the, exertions which Sir 
Francis Burdett had made in his behalf, ea- 
tertained a degree of gratitude towards him, 
which, at times, became troublesome, whiie 
Sir Francis felt, on his -part, a strong desire, 
that a person for whom he had said end done 
so much, should not, afier he, obtained his 
liberty, appear to be anwortby.of it. That 
Sir Francis Burdett was, generous to, Despard 
there can be little doubt; but, that he evec 
had any reason to suspect him of entertaia, 
ing treasonable desigos there, is. not the 
slightest ground to suppose, Upon the sub- 
ject of Despard, it is not immaterial to, re, 
mark, that the complaints against the Cold- 
Bath Fields Prison did not eriginate with Sir 
Francis Burdett; and, as to Despard himself, 
my memory very much deceives me, if, hi 
wretched condition was not. first describe 
and complained of to the Secretary of State 
Mr. Reeves, who represented the treat, 
ment of this man as eruel io the last degree, 
and as novel and hitherto unheard-of in, this 
country, especially when it was considered, 
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that he was committed only in virtue of a 
suspension of the law of habeas corpus. It 
was long after this; 1 believe, that Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett tock up the matter: it is very 
strange, therefore, that his conduct, in this 
respect, shoald have been imputed to dis- 
loyalty, while that of Mr. Reeves was proba- 
‘bly commended. Mr. Reeves went silently 
to the Secretary's Office, while Sir Francis 
‘spoke out to the world : but this arose from 
the circumstance of one being merely a jus- 
tice of the peace, and the other a member of 
parliament. If cruelties, or severities un- 
known to the laws, were exercised in the 
prison, it was right thet they should be 
known and complained of. Members of 
parliament were not to stop to consider, whe- 
ther such complaints would affect the cha- 
racter or the stability of the ministry, much 
Jess were they to forbear their complaints, on 
such a subject, on account of the dangers of 
the country; for, you have only to adopt that 
doctrine, and there is an end to all idea of 
liberty or of justice: if the dangers of the 
country once are admitted to be a sufficient 
groond for suppressing inquiry into the con- 
duet of any branch ot the government, par- 
ticularly that branch in which the power of 
imprisoning suspected persons is vested, our 
talk about freedom will become a farce too 
broad to be borne. But, T have heard, 
that the supporters of Mr. Mainwaring in- 
sist, that Sir Francis Burdett has not changed 
his conduct, that there has been no such al- 
teration in his brbavionur as I allow to be ne- 
cessary in order to remove the objections that 
forimerly existed against him. I have, J 
think, been \as narrow an observer of his 
conduct as any man, and I have, since the 
former election, seen little or nothing in it 
to object to, especially when I consider the 
change which has now been effected in men’s 
minds by the exaltation of Buonaparté. Be- 
fore, however, I proceed to an examination 
of the conduct of Sir Francis Burdett, subse- 
“quent to the former election, it is necessary 
to fix upon some general priuciples, accord- 
ing to which ‘our jadgment upon that con- 
duct is to be formed ; it is necessary to come 
to some understanding with the supporters of 
Mr. Mainwaring as to what are to be admit- 
ted as: proofy,of patriotism and loyalty. The 
greater partof those persons by whom that 
gentleman Was: put: forward, and by whom 
also the expenses of his election were defray- 
ed, are Known to be dependents upon, or ex- 
pectauts of, the ministry. ‘They are, for the 
‘Jar greater part, contractors, persons holding 
places or pensions during pleasure, and who 
‘are, of Course, more strongly and immediste- 
vlycattached to the minister of the day than to 
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the general interests of the people or ' the 
throne. Nor can I from this description 
clude the chairman of Mr. Mainwaring, 
committee, I mean Mr. Thornton, who, be. 
sides his being by no means deprived of } 
share of patronage, is himself a bank dire. 
tor, which, though it was formerly a pos 
quite independent of the minister, can iy 
longer be so considered, now that the tre. 
sury and the bank are so closely connected, 
and especially since the bank company io 
tally depends upon the minister for protes 
tion against the demands of its creditor, 


When men shall become so bold and disip. | 
terested as to prefer their public duty to te 


friendship of those who have it in their pow. 
er to plunge them instantly from affluence 
poverty, then, and not before, may we ep 
pect to see the directors of a bank, the nois 
of which are by law protected against d+ 
mands of cash-payment, set the ministers 
defiance ; but till then, never will one such 
director be found amongst his opponents, | 
am far, however, from saying, or insinut 
ting, that directors, contractors, placemen 
and pensioners have no right to interfere ia 
elections, and still further if possible am! 
from denying, that they may be very hoves, 
patriotic, and loyal men: what | object 
is, that, for no other reason, that [ can dis- 
cover, than that they are in their several 
ways and degrees dependent upon govern 
ment, they set up pretensions to be the sl 
possessors of these qualities, and will alov 
no man, who is not’ a’ dependent, to batt 
either honesty, patriotism, or loyalty : J cai 
none of their rights or virtues in questich, 
am, in no sense of the word, the assaili 
but stand purely on the defensive, and bé 
leave to presume that I ought not to bet 
garded’ as a disaffected person merely 
cause I donot live upon the public mone). 
Neither is the fact of their superior richs 
acquired so suddenly as they are, an a’ 
ment so convincing with me as it appe?” 
be with many persons. There is somethi"s 
quite preposterous in the course of reas® 
which it is fashionable to purswe upon 
subject. When you express your 
and can hardly restrain your indignation © 
seting a broker, a contractor, a placem?”," 
speculator of any description, start ” 
once from the dunghill coachiand 
with half a score grooms and footmen 
heels, you are told that liis rise’ ps 
his merit. For my party generally 
exactly opposite conelusion, andar this 
here to the’ rules not ionlyof reasun 

the law, which teaches us to:suspect of + 
merit and even of dishonesty; thidsd wh? 
hibit sigus of a sudden increaseof the p* 
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4q 
of the Mind which go so far as to authorize the ma- 
ioney. to call Upon such fortunate persons 
rariine’s Bo render an account of their acquirements. 
0, be. [EESo far from the sadden finery of a poor man’s 
‘of by being regarded as prima facie evi- 
dite. Piepevce of his industry and integrity, it is pret- 
a por fimmmpy sure Co expose his common honesty to sus- 
Cann pico, and, perhaps, it may subject him to 
€ tte. PEshow cause why he should not take up his 
nected, MEdodgings in a prison and be reduced to his 
ANY to. Beprisiine rags. I find no fault of this law: 
protee the principle upon which it is founded is per- 
-ditors, Hfecily wise and just: bot, I cannot see why 
i disin. Eat should not be carried, in theory at least, a 


tothe | OT higher, if not quite to the top of so- 
Maciciy: if sudden great riches be not, like 


pov: 

ences little riches, regarded as prima facie 
wees fmmmevicence of dishonesty, I see no reason why 
nots rule should be completely reversed, why 
nst ds tvey should be regarded as prima facie evi- 
ister st of industry and integrity, why 


Bithey should be looked upon as the test 
Bef merit. But, as if the reasoning, thus 
whimsical enough, it 


e such 
nts, | 


SINUS were not 
cemen Makes another turn just as it approaches 
fere in Fe top; and, accordingly we find, that 


winister’s merit, particularly as relating to 
me's honesty, is. generally estimated in an 


le am | 
honest, 


ject 0 Mmmmarerse proportion to his riches; hence the 
on dis: of that calculating moralist Mr. Al- 
sever! Mimmmeecriuan Shaw, who has discovered degrees 
overn: honesty, and who, upon coniparing Mr. 
he wk reputed poverty with his kaown means 
| allow pe! amassing wealth, very naturally concluded 
o bare he must be. “ the bovestest man in the 
call Pope calls. an honest man the 
estion, MPOLlest work of God,” I disagree with him: 
aijoo, Meee it the poet and the. alderman are both 
id be Re''ect, it follows of course, that, at this 
be re Bim esent time, Mr. Pitt is the noblest of all 
ely be- p's noble works. This mode of estimating 
pone): Mi Qerit of prime ministers bas given rise 
riches, B°° perfect rivalship for the reputation of 
argh insomuch that some of them~have 
ears eit themselves almost without bread to 
thing at; but it has, I think, generally been 
sons that, like the unjust steward in the 
his they take care to provide them- 
prt, Me's beforehand with some good fat, grate- 
on, ftiends.—To return to the persons into 
an, Merits it is more immediately our busi- 
al | 4 ‘Om@uire, J never can allow that their 
“SS are any, proof of their industry, unless 
at bey {0 give to that word a meaning that 
ats a re not disposed’ to give to it, though it 
be familiar enough to the ears of some 
ver athe dee of that word, is generally 
road road to riches; but, through 
» progress from poverty to riches 


assisted by extraordinary ta- 
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lents; and, for talents to be extraordinary, 
their possessors must necessarily be few in 


number, But, directors, contractors, and 
speculators are found in droves; and, as to 
talents, you will findscores of them who are 
ignorant of every earthly science. Where is 
the ground, then, upoa which these persons 
presume, that we should regard them as 
superior in merit and virtue merely because 
they are rich? Or, rather, where is the 
ground upon which they dare to boast of 
their wealth, unaccompanied with an ex- 
plicit account of the means by which it was 
so suddenly acquired, especially when they 
publicly hold it forth for the purpose of de- 
ciding a great political question? 1 have no 
animosity to persons of this description; I 
do vot hate, and Lam sure I do not envy 
them; I know that they are not their own 
makers, that they are engendered by the 
system which has grown up through a series 
of errors, and which will continue to engen- 
der their like; I reproach them not; I blame 
them not; all the way I stand upon the de- 
fensive, and only wish to show, that, be- 
cause men are not dependent upon govern- 
ment, it does not, as they would insinuate, 
necessarily follow, that they ‘seek to sub- 
vert the throne.” If they insist, that there 
is No patriotism except amongst those wlio 
applaud every measure of the minister of the 
day; if they insist, that there is no loyalty 


unaccompanied with a contract ora job; it 


they will have it that the minister is identi- 
fied with the country aad the king, and 
that all opposition is treason, then it will, ef 


-conrse, be impossible to justify the conduct 


of Sir Francis Burdett subsequent to the for- 
mer election; but, to persons who hold dit- 
ferent opinions ; to persons who think that it 
inay sometimes be a duty tooppose a misister, 
as Mr. Pitt himself seems to have thought ita 
few months ago ; to such persons | have little 
doubt of making it appear, that, since the 
time to which | have referred, there is no 
part of Sir Francis Bardett’s. pablic) conduct 
which is not perfectly, justifiable.——The 
heads of accusation against Sir Francis, be- 
tween the two elections, are three’ in nuim- 
ber; to wit, his speech at the county meet- 
ing at Hackney, his speech at the avnivet- 
sary of his election at the Crown and Ap- 
chor, and his recent speech io parliament 
upon the subject of the Civil List.+—With 
respect to the speech at Hackney, the first 
thing that 1] recollect is, that, by the hire- 
ling prints of the late well-meaniog minister, 


Sir Francis was made.a party, with myself 


and others in endeavouting to “create deg - 
poniency,” though was: then, 
long. been owith) fecdle 
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powers to ronze the spirit of the people, and 
to prepare them for the sacrifices which they 
have since made, and yet have to make. The 
charge against Sir Francis Burdett was, on 
this occasion, equally false, his evident mo- 
tive was equally misrepresented; for, the 
‘utmost extent of his mesning wes, that, 
‘while we prepared for the defence of our 
country by arms, we onght to be equally 
zealous and active in our endeavours to pro- 
cure a change in His Majesty's servants and 
‘councils ; an opinion entertained by every 
Joyal and zealous subject; nay, an opinion 
‘entertained and soon after acted upon by the 
‘present minister and his present supporters, 
not excepting some of those who now im- 
pute this very opinion to Sir Francis Bar- 
dett as a crime.—The speech at the Crown 
and Anchor, which has been garbled not 
less shamefully than some foolish or wicked 
partizans of Sir Francis has garbled the 
speech of Mr. Pitt upon the corn-bill, con- 
tained nothing, in the report of it that I saw, 
which might not consistently have been ut- 
tered by the most patriotic and loyal of men, 
The selection of topics was not, perhaps, 
the most judicious ; but there was no part of 
it the tendency of which was to slacken the 
efforts of the people, or to lessen their re- 
sentment against theenemy. The ministry, 
‘indeed, were not spared; their selfishness, 
‘the corrupt principle upon which they held 
their places, were sufficiently dwelt upon, 
and in the description of their “ incongruity, 
their indecision, their negligence, and their 
_ imbecility,” Sir Francis bas not been surpas- 
sed even by the “modern Cicero” himself, 
‘who has much more recently delivered his 
sentiments upon the same inexhaustible sub- 
jeet.——The speech upon the Civil List re- 
mains to be considered ; and, as this has been 
-Yepresented as an attack upon the crown, 
the magnitude of the charge demands a 
_ circumstantial refutation. Here, fortnnate- 
"dy, we have unquestionable authority to refer 
“to, the speech having been printed (see Parl. 
Debates, If. p..915) ftom the speaker's 
own notes. It will be recollected, that, on 
the 2d of Jaly last, application was made to 
parliament for’a grant of 591,842!. where- 
with to pay off the arreers of the Civil List ; 
and it’ will also be’ recollected, that a simi- 
__ tar grant for the’ like purpose was applied 

‘for and Obtained ‘no longer ago than the year 
1802)" Now," though these grants may have 
been nevessary ; though it ‘should appear 
reasonable and right that the pub- 
be told that the annual amount of 
the CiviP List “is less then ¢00,000!. while, 
grants, itis augmented 


= 


increase of twelve or;thirteen bundred 
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‘mitted just to open his lips, without ther, 


thousand ; though all this may he 50, 
tainly will not be denied, except, perhapy 
by the virtuous committee, that it ws , 
subject upon which a member of the Hoy 
of Commons might -speak ; might be per. 


it cer. 


by subjecting himself to the charge of dislg. 
alty. Sir Francis Burdett took the liberty 
say a few words to the thirty or forty pe. 
sons who were about to grant this half qj. 
lion of money, which was to be raised upo 
the people, and, 1 am persuaded, that, in 


@ ins,” 
nother 
of 
inclit 


every sentiment he expressed relative to the Bec! the 
subject immediately before him, he will Hf thes 
cordially joined by the reader. He objeciel 


to the ground upon which the minister had 
made this application, and could not see, bs 
said, why the rise in prices and the cons. 
quent abridgment of every man’s comfort 
should be urged as a reason for augmentiog 
the amount of the Civil List. He complaiv- 
ed, that there was a waste of the public mo. 
ney ; he said, that the minister himself hai 
confessed that, with regard to one part of the 
expenditure, he had acted contrary to law, 
and he insisted that it would be better aid 
more constitutional to repeal the low, thin 
thus to act in open defiance of its letter, ind 
in violation of its principle, He did not & 
claim against taxes, but against their 
great amount, and against the misapplicalica 
of them. ‘I repeat,” said he, “ that fet! 
** ing the pressure of the times, and thems 
“ application of the public money, ! # 
averse to every thing that has a tender 
“ to increase our difficalties. I am, me 
“ever far from wishing to make a gent® 
« declamation against every species of (* 
ation.. I am of opinion, on the contri!) 
that taxation, properly applied, may 
as beneficial as the moisture absorb: by 
the sun from the earth, which, falling 
again in rains and dews, fertilizes ' 

soil. But, how different that mer 
which is extorted from the industry "> 
people, and applied only to corrup! “ia 
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morals, and undermine their the 
“ Such is the system which has bee? °" Rage misery 
‘ rain of other countries, and is likely ™ And 
the rain of this, if the constitutional Mon, | 
position of parliament does not 
it.” And who is there, except he With 
contractor, a farmer-general, a pepe ot ft 
maker, or a hired author, thst.” 
find any thing objectionable in. the 
timents here expressed, in the veg Much 
here laid down And what reason 4° 
afford for charging the speaker. with le 
attachment to his country; to H 
to the settled order, of things? 
haye I observed; that our of 
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P Bpxtended asit now is, has greatly impaired, 
is would, ifit could possibly proceed much 
Me her, totally destroy all real political liber. 
ie, aficr which civil liberty could not long 
be pe. JB, ist? From such a state the change is to 
Ut ther, . commotion, and most likely an annihila- 


f disly. HMNMAion of the government. Who was it that de- 
ibertyo troyed the French monarchy? ‘ The Jaco- 
arly pet ins,” says one: The Freemasons,” says 
alf mi}. ier and, perhaps, the saint-like mem- 
ed upon Mbers of Mr. Mainwaring’s committee might 
that, in Bbc inclived to ascribe the deed to the ‘‘amours 
re 0 the Mmpf the Queen of Abo.” Alas! it was none 
Will be HBpf these: it was the financiers, the loan 
Objectel the paper-money makers, and the 
ster bo MMfarmess-general. Hadit not been for the 


see, le HEMprevious labours of these gentry, the Jaco- 


> conse: Hh ns would never have existed, and the Free- 
omfors masons would have continued to be as 
mentiog and as harmless as they had been 
for centuries before. The canker-worm of 
lic mo HENtaxation had eaten out the heart of the French 
self had Be wonarchy: the farmers-general and the rest 
't of the HMB of the swarm that had sprung from the taxing 
to law, system, when they found the monarchy, as 
ter ad MMB then established, too weak to answer their 
thin purposes of exertion, looked about them 
et, aid MARR for another sort of government. It was this 
not dt RE description of persons who: first urged the 
eit (00 RE necessity of siezing on the property of the 
church, and of abolishing tives of nobility : 
at feel MAME they envied the latter theif honours, and 
he wi they demanded the'revenues.of the former 
, 1 0 RIE to make good that interest upon their Joans 
ndeny and advaiices which could no longer be made 
y Me F 00d by the ordinary mades of taxation. In- 
genera dications of a similar disposition have not 
been wanting “amongst: the nouyeaux-riches 


this country: they are: notoriou ly the 
enemies of the charch and of: the ancient 
aristocracy ; as to their loyalty, if only 
B probed a little, ‘it will be found to consist in 

hothing more than a-wish to preserve a king 
merely to sanction the: measures of the mi- 
hisier, of any minister, by whom the system 
on which they fatten is persevered in, though 
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bed by 
falling 
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mr the country is all the while reduced to the 
tobe and disgrace of an island besieged. 
f oie nd shall Sir Francis Burdett, or any other 
— mon, be accused of disloyalty, because he ob- 
‘eae ie (0a system like this? He declared, that, 
to pensions, nothing was fur- 
tc ~ !fom his heart than a wish to limit the 

sa a nty of the parliament or of the crown; he 
his regret, however, at seeing so 
aber : bestowed: upon persons who 
apt Pretend tono pablic service whatever, 


an 8 little comparatively had fallen to the 
suichy menas Lords: Nelson and 
ahd 'Sic-Sidney |Smith. Who 
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hot join him id this sentiment ?-Is there |. 


any one but a mere ministerial sycophant 
who will deny, that it was an outrageous in- 
sult to the nation to give Mr, Huskisson, 
when out of place, 12001. a year for life, 
while on'y 000i. a year has been, by the 
same minister, awarded to the hero of Acre? 
And will any one that is fit to live, say that 
George Rose's son ought to receive more 
from the public purse than Lord Nelson? Is 
such ad stribution of the bounty of govera- 
ment calculated to endear that government 
to the people? And is, then, every man who 
dares to complain of it, though he complains 
from his seat in parliament, to be regarded 
as “seeking to subvert the throne?” With 
regard to the royal family, Sir Francis Bur- 
dett explicitiy stated, that nothiug was more 
repugnant to his feelings than a desire to in- 
convenience any one of them. So far from 
objecting to the support of the regal dignity, 
he stated, that if the money to be granted 
were to be expended in a display of magnifi- 
cence there would be less reason to com- 
plain. His great objection to the civil-list 
system was, that its teadency was to render 
the members of the royal family a set of mi- 
nisterial dependents, ‘ My most serious ob- 
** jection,” said he, “ to the vote proposed, 
“ refers to the unconstitutional application 
“ of the public money. I advert to the sums 
« advanced to the princes of the blood with- 
* out the consent of parliament. | do not 
“€ think it decent or becoming that the prin- 
‘© ces of England should be dependent on 
* the minister of the day. If they wanied 
‘« relief, they ought to have made applica- 


r tion to the House of Commons, and not 


“ condesceid to receive bounties from the 
‘© Chancellor of the Exchequer. | recollect, 
“ however, and the reflection gives me par, 
“« that whenever they have applied to this 
house in a constitational away, for that re- 
lief to which they were their 
‘+ claims have been rejected. ‘This.has been 
particularly evinced in the applications of 
« that illustrious menber of the family who 


as he deserves, ‘the particular af- 
yoy 


fection and confidence of the people; and 
is therefore, perhaps, an object of jealousy 
“ to some. But whenever these, princes 
« have appealed to ministers privately, that 
assistance has been) unconstitutionally 
“ granted which ought. only fo have flowed 
from parliament. t.is a, subject of regret 
‘ and surprise, that what parliament bay re- 
“‘ fused, should be bestowed by, ainisierial 
“ influence.” Now, ean, any, ong deny, the 
facts here referred to? If net, will, ¢on- 
trovert the sentiments? Wiki he, 
ly if he be a loyal insist that it de- 
cent and proper for the princes of the blood 
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to be dependent tron the minister of the 
day? Will he insist that they ought to re- 
ceive their subsistence as a bounty from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ? Aod wil! any 
one deny, that it is a subject of regret, and 
of very deep regret too, that the minister, 
having voted with a majority in parliament 
against a grant to a member of the royal fa- 
muly, should dare afterwards to make the 
grant of his own authority, and that he should 
then come and find that same parliamentary 
niajority ready to sanction his condnet? Is 
there any sycophant so shameless as to stand 
up and say, that this is not a most scandalons 
abuse, and that it ought not to be corrected ? 
If there is not, and [ can hardly believe there 
is, even in Mr. Mainwaring’s .committee, 
what blame attaches on this account to Sir 
Francis Burdett? What reason is there here 
to conclude, that he and those who now sup- 
port his cause are “ seeking to subvert the 
« throne?” But we have not a fall and 
fair view of this speech of Sir Francis Bur- 
dett till we take aloug with it the speeches of 
Mr. Bankes and Mr. Pitt. Mr. Bankes after 
remarking on several mistatemenis, sums an- 
accounted for, and other matters of detail, 
made the following observations as to the 
rinciple of the measure: “ There is,” said 
he, “ another item in the report on the table 
«upon which I confess I cannot touch with. 
“out pain, but my sense of doty will nat 
‘ suffer me to overlook it. “This is an ad- 
“ yance of 10,0001. to the Duke of Cla- 
‘rence, which was to be paid by instal- 
“'ments, and of which 7000). is still due. 
‘Ifthe salary of that illustrious personage, 
**or-of any other branch of the royal family, 
“be found inadequate to provide for the 
“comforts which belong to the station they 
“should dteupy, I should be as ready as any 
“man to’ Consent to any increase that may 
‘be mecéssary ; but I dislike the principle 
‘©-Of such occasional advances as that to 
which Talfade, It is a complete devia- 
from the spirit and letter of Mr. 
Burke's BiH. | It tends to disorganize the 
whole ‘system’ of the civif list. It will 
‘serve to place the princes of the bleod in 
“a Kind of dependence on the first lord of 
‘the treasury, who tay, if this practice be 
tolerated, advatice any sum he pleases in 
this clandestine manner, without the con- 
sent of ‘parliament, to any person he 
chooses to Atcommodate, whether that 
person belotigs to the royal family or nor. 
Mor it is hard to say to what an extent the 
principle maybe carried. It has, indeed, 
iti’ one Hébn extended to a mili- 
taty officer” (Major-Gen. Gardiner), to 
above hig Beed advanced, 
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, with the stipulation of repayment at th. 

rate of 3001. a-year, not a guiner ¢ 
‘ which has been yet received. How come 
that the performance of such an eq. 
** gagement was not inforced by those why 
“had the means of doing so, by deductins 
“ from the salaries they had to pay? The 
“ next point is the deficiency in thé fees of 
“officers in the treasury, which amounts ty 
** 15,0001. a sum equal to the whole salary 
* of the higher officers in that department, 
“ How such a deficiency has grown up! 
** wish tolearn. Upon the whole, indeed, 
‘‘ of the items to which T have alluded, [ 
** am anxious for explanation, perhaps that 
** explauation may remove my doubts. To 
* the time at which this proposition is sub. 
*« mitted, [cannot help saying, that | have 
** much objection. At such a crisis as the 
** present, when the country has such bur. 
* dens to bear, and such difficalties to en- 
“ counter, [do not think it is decorous or 
“ fitting to make this application on the 
** part of the crown,”——This speech of 
Mr. Bankes is, as to every point, much strong. 
er than that of Sir Francis Burdett. It 
should be observed, too, that Cir Francis not 
only spoke after he had’ listened to Mr, 
Bankes’s very accurate, candid, and able ex- 
position, but also after he had heard that Mr. 
Pitt could make no satisfactory answer to 
any part of it, while, as to the most mate- 
rial part of all, he was compelled to acknow- 
ledge, that “ he was not prepared to satisfy 
“his honourable friend, ‘but yet he had + 
‘© donbt that all thé deficiencies could be 
 tisfactorily accounted for.” Was this! 
satisfy Sir Francis Burdett ?° The answet 


given both by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Addington - 


to the remarks of Mr. Bankes relative to the 
principle of occasional advances to the mem 
bers of the royal family a:.d others, was, thet 
they, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Addington, aif 


Jrom Mr, Bankes in opinion ! Theit respe 


tive answers upon the different points w«r 
truly curious. said Mr. Pitt, “ beve 
“ po immediate concern with several of the 
“ points alluded to by my honourable friend, 
but I make no doubt that they all 
‘* explained in the most satisfactory manner 
I,” said Mr. Addington, was no 
party to the accommodation ‘given 


** branch of the royal family and to Genera! 
Gardiner, but know it to Bave beer 


tremely proper!!!" And this was (0 


ceived as ‘an amseuer'to Mr. Bankes It 3. 


this juggling subterfuge that was td satisty 
or at least to silence, Sir Francis Burdett; 


and, if he was not silsaced by it, he ws ©, 


be stigmatized as disloyal, and that, 10, | 
barely ‘substante, But id 
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milder phrase, what had been uttered 
Bankes, and notwithstanding his 
eying uttered which, that gentleman has 
Be er been accused of disloyalty, but has still 
called Mr. Pitt's ** honourable friend!” 
Be The conduct of Sir Francis Burdett 
and particularly at the close of, the 
fe}, <t clection, shall now be shortly surveyed. 

Met]. set out with appealing to the popular pas- 
he inveighed against the corruption and 
of ministers, in terms certainly some- 

too vehement and much too general ; 

},: this was rather an error in point of taste 

#))).) an indication of vicious principles ; for 
snguage much stronger has been made use 

; hundreds of times, by men who never 

either accused or suspecied of disloyal- 

Bty, as may be verified by any one who will 

tole the trouble to read the speeches of the 

Lord Chatham and. his contemporaries. 

BSir Fiancis’s flags, on which * No Bas- 
was exchanged for “ Bugpettr 

pePeNDENCE,’ were of themselves 

Mestrongiy indicative of that moderation which 

he discovered trom the beginning to the 

meciose of the election, Had I never known 

Beny thing of his former wild conduct, I 

meshould, had I been a free-holder, have in- 

m stantly given him my vote; but, it was im- 

Bee possible not to remember and to disapprove 
Bot many things which he said and did during 

feetie former election, and, therefore, I had 
me some doubts as to what I ought to wish, re- 

me specting the result of the election, till I saw 
B the close of it, and till I was compelled to 
fe) my voice to that of every truly loyal and 
o’ependent man in the country, in expres- 
sing my admiration of the spirit, the perse- 
m’crence, and the moderation with which he 
at conducted the contest. The declara- 
pon of his political principles, which he 
mound it necessary to make at the hustings 
me as could not, be disapproved af, 
me °*cpt by the partizans of the minister ; 
and the gentleman who proposed him 
‘vched for his inviolable attachment to the 

to the person of his Majesty, 

Mi Min royal house. The supporters of 
mt ‘inwaring may say, that this decla- 
shoo Hot sincere ; but, though they 
the public to believe 
airy rancis Burdett is a person to dis- 
senuments, they must allow, that 

‘ie open the, principles of the declaration 

to, that was upon the 

the eyalty, of inviolable attachment 

as well as to, the person 

‘mily of the King; they must allow, 
that these were the ground hich Si 
rancis opon which Sir 
claim th ett did, at the last election, 

~ Support of the freeholders of Mid- 
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« absolute dictator of the country.” He 
did so; and this may be a very good ob- 
jection to the dependents of the minister ; 
all that I beg of them is, that, if it is no 
objection with me, they will, another time, 
refrain from inferring therefrom, that I be- 
long to a faction that ‘* seeks to subvert the 
throne.” Ido not blame them for voting 
against Sir Francis Burdett, who, in the 
three words of his motto, sullciently de- 
clared his hostility to them, I blame no 
men for hating their enemy, particularly 
when he is so powerful and persevering ; 
but, then, I cannot allow thai such men 
have any right to vilify me, because I do not 
participate in their hatred; because I do 
not think it just constantly to stir np and 
keep alive the political sins of Sir Francis 
Burdett, while the greater and far more 
mischievous political sins of Mr. Pitt are 
buried in oblivion; because I have wished, 
and still wish, to prevent the revival of those 
political animosities, which were, during 
the last war and at the last peace, so fruitful 
in national calamity and disgrace, which 
destroyed all freedom of discussion and al- 
most of intercourse, and which, while it shel- 
tered all the follies and faults of the minister 
even from inguiry, exposed every word and 
act of every other man to misrepreseptatioa 
and suspicion. I never think of those times, 
but I blush for my country: I look back to 
them witha degree of abhorrence equalled 
only by that which I feel towards the wretch- 
es, who, at a moment when the people are 
united as the children of ove common and 
beloved father in defence of their home, are, 
for their own malignant and interested pur- 


poses, endeavouring to sow the seeds of dis-.. 


cord amongst them; to divide them, again 


into Jacobins and Anti-Jacobins; to hatch a. 


pretext for measures of extraordinary, coer- 
cion; ta create discontent and disloyalty, to 
unnerve the arm of war, and to lay us. pros- 
trdte at the foot of the enemy. . I hope, 
however, that their diabolical efforts will fail 
of success: a hope which is greatly strength- 
ened by the conduct of the people of Mid- 
dlesex at aud since the close of the election. 
I trust, that the recent example of the per- 
son in whose favour they have taker, ami 
do still take, so deep an, interest, will con- 
tinue to induce them to retrain from, clabs 
and cabals, from the revival of any of those 
associations, which), though innocent iw their 
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But, “ he also rested upon the. 
*“ ground of persevering opposition to the 
present ministry, and todlr. Pitts system 
‘* of debts, of taxation, of that influence 
« which threatens to enslave both King and 
“ people, and to render the minister the 
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beginning, seldom fail to lead to mischie- 
vous and disgraceful consequences ; and, if 
that eaasie should, unfortunately, be 
withdrawn, if this inducement should be 
too feeble to overcome their ungovernable 
and unreasonable antipathy to the minister 
and his system, let them recollect, that, to 

rpetuate his power and his system till 
Pnaland is completely undone, til] the rem- 
nant of her glories are laid-in the dust and 
her monarchy is annihilated, there requires 
only the establishment of one single society, 
however contemptible, which Mr, Main- 
waring’s committee shall be able to deno- 
minate—a Jacobin Club.—Remarks upon 
the conduct of the Sheriffs must be deferred 
to a future opportunity, 

Mitrrary Cars,—The foregoing ar- 
ticle has left no room for observations upon 
other subjects, but I cannot forbear to ob- 
serve, that the Volunteering System has 
produced amongst the coach-makers con- 
sequences exactly similar to those which it 
produces amongst every other description of 
persons, and which from its very nature, it 
must produce. When this project was first 
mentioned in the Register, p. 253, foresee- 
mng the bickerings it would give rise to, [ 
endeavoured to show, that a proclamation of 
the King, commanding all persons to hold 
all their horses and carriages in readiness, 
would have been greatly preferable, con- 
cluding my remarks with these words: 
** How quiet!y would the whole matter 
** have been thus settled! Every horse and 
“ waggon in the kingdom would have been 
“ ready at a moment’s warning: when the 
“ occasion arrived, government would have 
taken just what it wanted, and no more: 
there would have been no confusion, no 
* noise, no ostentatious subscriptions, no 
invidious distinctions, nO exertions of pa- 
triotism for the sake of getting a place or a 
“ CONTRACT: all would have been 
“ regular and quiet; the King would have 
“ Jawfully commanded, and his people 
* would have cheerfully obeyed.” This 
was said no longer than fourteen days ago. 
I was grossly abuved for it. Iwas, in one 


print, accused of lidelling the gentlemen. 


who had come forward with so much zeal 
and disinterestedness; and, in another 
print, my remarks were represented as cal- 
culated to invite the enemy to invade our 
shores. After this I think [ shall be ex- 
cused for copying, from one of these ver 

dae the following extract of a letter pub- 
ished by some of the patriotic coach-ma- 
kers. “ At a meeting of the coach-makers 
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“held at the Freemason’s Tavern, op the 


f¢ 13th of August, Mr, Lukin, the chairm, 

observed, that he had received a 
“ from the Commissary-Gen. stating that 
** was the further wish of govt., to have foy 
‘‘ harness to each carriage so subscribed, 
“ and, if any coach-maker had not old ones 


by him, new ones were to be made, a. 
“ cording to a pattern to be shewn, the 
pense of which would be paid for }y com 


“ govt. Every coach-maker present, 
q 4 Li 


tertain no doubt, viewed the matter in thi 


“light. The meeting under this impr. 


* sion, was adjourned by the chairman, and 
“has never since been reconvened, 4). 


though govt. recommended to the com. pil 
mittee to view and yalue the carriage, 
“ entered, or to be entered, in the pape, MIME. whic 
‘that if lost or damaged, they might laid on 
paid for according to their value. Since HMB... of A, 
“this meeting, the Commissary-Gen. hi sdvantag 
thought proper to adopt, (for what ther 
know not,) another mode of procedurt, the 
“Tle has entered into a contract with wo 

coach-makers only, residing in Long Act, 
for 1500 pair of harness, to be maces 

“ cording to pattern and price agreed 


“ This he has done withou$ again advising 


the West 
“with any of the members of the commit, Zi 


“or any other of the coach-makers, who political 
“have not only so liberally, come forwat HM... papers 
“ with their offers of carriages, bat hae | 
also, at the recommendation of the chait in 


“ man, gone about among their brethren 
liciting their subscriptions. On reviewins 
“ the subject I feel myself at a loss to & 
“ count for the sudden change in opiia 
manifested by the Commissary-Gentt 


I, co 


of the 


offordes 
attenti 


“ which I cannot forbear regarding a3" iter unde 
extraordinary one, every thing considered. mphilet Ja 
“Tt appears to me somewhat inconsiste?s Jordan, 


“ after convening a body of people togete 
“for a particular purpose, fully explain 
defined in a proposition of his 
*“‘ that the Commissary-General, even alltt 
“having induced that meeting to fore 
“their individual capacity, to lead othe 
‘into a similar situation, should, wit 
any regard to his own CONTRACT 
the coach-makers in general, or to the 
“‘ nour of the country, have made @ 
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« coach-makers only. —— N. B. One 
“‘ these two, at the first meeting, suscr 
‘* as his number, eighteen carriages, and . 
« the second meeting, which was adjourl™ 
“he restricted his offer to tem carriag® be 
There is the text, Sir Brook; furnish yo 
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BME >. blicebis, which at first were @ security to governments, by interesting many in the public 
P ., wanguillity, are likely, in their excess, to become the means of their subversion. If go- 
vernments provide for these debts by heavy impositions, they perish by becoming odious to the 
If they donot provide for them, they will be undone by the efforts of the most 


be derived, not from an acquisition of resources, but from a contempt of justice.” 
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will most probably produce the concessions 
they are now so strenuously soliciting, and 
which is evident, not only from the pamphlet 
referred to, but also from the several com- 
munications made by the different assemblies 
of the colonies to the ministry: indeed it 
will require the united exertions of the ship 
3ritain to counteract the en- 
deavours of the West L. planters to obtain 
the suspension of the act of navigation, so 
far as to afford American vessels a iree inter- 
course to trade with the British West I. co- 
The planters are not only powerful 
in parliament, but they are to be feared from 
the great talents and the various complicated 
interests connected with them, which are 
now exerted in their favour; and it is not 
improbable they may abandon their objec- 
tions to many other points in difference be- 
tween them and the govt. of the mother 
country, should the ministry (but which God 
forbid) be inclined to yield to their applica- 
tion with respect to the employment of 
American ships in the trade of the British 
West I. islands ——The dissentions between 
the assembly of Jamaica and the govt. of 
that island have tended to encourage this 


particular claim of the planters; and every 


means appear to have been adopted by them 
to compel the late administration to accede 
to their desire of being allowed to employ 
American ships in the trade of the islands ; 
but fortunately for the shipping interest, 
and for the country, the happy change in H. 
M.'s councils took place before it was effect- 
ed. The monopoly of the navigation act, so 
called by Mr. Jordan, the high rate of freight 
of British ships, the -state of the English 
market for sugar, and the additional duties 
imposed by this govt., have of late been the 
constant theme of the planters and their 
agents, which, together with the outcry of 
a free intercourse for American ships with: 


people. 
Be oe of all parties; I mean an extensive discontented monied interest, If the men 
ors t ho. compose this interest find the ad governments not to be of sufficient mom for pot 
a fi Lyi they may seek new onrs that shail be possessed of more energy; and this energy 
tr sxe. Reflections on the French Revolution. 
, and 
TO THE BRITISH SHIP-OWNERS™. 
Assuredly this restriction” (meaning the 
ag oplaint made by the assembly of Jamaica 
pe ‘hat which, they style the injurious restric- 
4 be >) laid on their intercourse with the United 
of America) is to them a great dis- 
i advantage, merely as planters of Jamaica; 
“4800 BARE but there remains no doubt in my mind, | owners of G. 
dort, MAM that the navigation laws may be strictly 
adhered to, as to spirit and utility, with- 
\ct, HAM out leaving the Jamaica or West India 
planters any ground of complaint.”—— 
(00. Observations on the Complaints | lonies. 
the West India Colonists. 
Geotlemen,—Such are the sentiments of 
mepoitical writer who seeths from the se- 
WI! He! papers recently admitted into his work, 
htt HABMB! from his observations upon them, to 
hat Seepport, in some measure, the object of the 
est I, colonists, to obtain permission to 
generally American ships in the 
re meee of the British West I. islands: it there- 
00" Bee offorded me much satisfaction to observe 
attention had been directed, by a recent 
"I! nicr under the signature of Alfred, to the 
pat mphiet lately published on this subject by 
ether P Jordan, the agent for Barbadoes ; and I 
‘ined ‘nly hope the shipping interest of G. 
pre a will not fail to avail themselves of 
“oft heary intimation given them of the pro- 
sak te rs West I. planters, and to exert all 
ches miuence, not only to prevent such 
‘hoo being made to them, 
‘wilh ‘ain early in the next session of par- 
investigation into the actual 
PRI: A ey the navigation of the country ; for it 
idvl J. ‘nt to me, that the public are not’ 
of the real and truly depressed 
e shipping interest,—-—If the pre- 
is heglected the persevering ef- 
by the political influence, in a 
Arter, of the West I. planters, 
0 This letter, it witl be perceived, has already | 


cared in another public print. The subject is 


4 We tants Both sides of it should be fairly 
Y ¥iewed. Some remarks referring to this 


Vou: Vi found in the Summary of Politics. 


é 


the British islands, too manifestly shew the, 
anxious desire of the planters for a closer 
connexion with the U. S. of America, It is 
scarce necessary to point out ihe evils which 
No, 10. é 
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will most assuredly result to the mother 
country, should American ships be admit- 
ted to trade generally from that continent 
with the British colonies on the same footing 
as British ships; they are, indeed, too obvi- 
ous to need enumeration; [ shall therefore, 
at. this time, merely select a few passages 
from the papers al!uded to, which are evi- 
dently written at the instance of the planters, 
and leave it to a more able pen to depict the 
calamitous consequences which will ensue 
to G. Britain by giving way to this, amongst 
many other inordinate claims of the West I. 
planters. ‘** Besides the severity of mi- 
‘* nistry in Jaying such duties, another 
** wound to the interest of the: planter, is 
“ the high rate of freight, which is impos- 
“ ed on account of the enormous expen-e of 
* sailing merchant ships. The navigation 
“ act, as you observe, is another grievance; 
** for North Ametica is the life and soul of 
“* Jamaica, Sugar is to be shipped there, 
¢ only in British bottoms, which the Ame- 
rican govt. takes care to burden with 
charges of entry to almost a prohibition.” 
Pouirican Recister for July,——“< The 
“ amount of debt with which Jamaica 
** is loaded commercially, should be known 
to ministers.”"——* So open to the conse- 
quences of war, the enormous private 
“* debts, increasing public debts, destruction 
** of internal credit, and agitation of credit 
* with English merchants ; the change in 
the Spanish trade, the costs of shipping, 
“the power of the navigation act, &c.” 
Ibid. —-Such are the extracts 1 submit to 
your consideration, and such are the obser- 
vations | have presumed to make, in order to 
give effect to Aifred’s views in directing 
your serious attention to this subject. It is 
much to be regretted, that amongst so nu- 
merous and meritorious a class of H. M.'s 
subjects, and whose interests are so deeply 
interwoven with the dearest and first interest 
of the empire, there should’ appear so much 
supineness and indifference. The want of 
energy and unanimity in the shipping inte- 
rest of the country, notwithstanding the im- 
mense capital they have embarked in ship- 
ping, has subjected them within the last 
twelve years to many grievous impositions 
and tjuries, and.although “ the society of 
** ship owavers of Great Britain” has, since 
its recent establishment, produced great 
good to the maritime interest of the coun- 
try, yet much remains to be done, The jea- 
lousy with which that laudable and patriotic 
inst tation has been viewed has, in some 
measure, retarded its progress; but the 
oper ness and candour which has characte- 
rised all the proceedings of its members can- 
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not fail to satisfy the mind of the mns fx. 
tidious, that this establishment will 
be attended with the most beneficial ei, 
to the nation, 


EXTRACT FROM THE FRENCH OFFIC, 
PAPER, THE MONITEUR, RELATIVs 
TO THE CONDUCT OF THE KING op 
SWEDEN. 

The article which is inserted under the 
head of Ratisben, is preceded by the tuo 
notes which will be found below; and mex. 
tion is also made of a third note, delivered 
to the Diet of Ratisbon so long azo as the 
8th of May, 1801, in which the hing of 
Sweden, as Duke of Pomerania, causd ty 
be communicated to the three cp’ lege of 
the empire, by his minister to the Dict, M, 
the Baron de Belt, a note, in which lew. 
vites his co-estates to shew their gratitude 
to his R. H,. A.-D. Charles, who his twice 
saved southern Germany fron the invasion 
of the enemy, by the erection at Ration 
of a colossal statue, representing Lat 

rince, to which all the estates of the em 
pire ought to contribute.—The two 
notes are as follows. Note dated 2th 

Jan. 1804.— The undersigned has te 

“ ceived the order of his Majesty the Kig 

“ of Sweden, as Duke of Anterior Powe 

* rania, bis most gracious King and mas 

“ ter to declarem—* That Ins Majesty 

“ King, always animated with the liveliest 

« solicitude for the welfare of the Geimas 

“ empire, has not been able to bebo 

with indifference and in silence the 

constitutional attempts which seve 

* princes of the empire have lately malt 

‘upon the ancient rights of a pari 0! 0 

« immediate nobility, and upon ils poli 

* cal existence, secured to it by the com 

*¢ stitution and the last law of the eo) 

‘¢ He has, in consequence, found bimel 

“under the necessity of represen 

“€ the Diet of the empire, thal it is 

“ highest importance to stop and to fi 

vent in future such disorders and ard 

“ trary proceedings. The King there!” 

supposes, that his co-estates will 

‘* the resolution which he has taken (0) 

his Imperial Majesty, in virtue of 

thority and of his rights, as supreme 

“ of the empire, that he will be pleas: - 

‘¢ employ the means which Providenct 

placed in his hands, to maintain 

“ed the Germanic constitution, 3 

guard it from any ¢! ai 

. nace 

“éprinces of the empire, which 

the pretexts, that may have grow" 

“ the course of several ages, his Mas 
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Me: the King is persuaded, that the Emperor 
Me ond the empire, when they shall have 
Me been requested by the interested states 
fe: of the empire, will cause them to be in- 
S quired into with the most rigid severity, 
Be and have them fully disclosed to view ; 
order that justice may be done to 
. each, and that in future they may not 
Ze aford room for such discussions, which 
have consequences more danger- 
 ous.—His Majesty is also convinced, 
that the deliberation which may be 
opened for this purpose between the 
Emperor and the empire, may take place 
Be with reciprocal harmony and good un- 
B* derstanding, so necessary to the general 
welfare; and that, in consequence, 
the mediation of foreign powers, in an 
aflair which exclusively relates to the 
intesnal cancerns of the empire, will be 
declined, as such mediation would be 
me contrary to the independence and the 
Mee dignity of the empire, and might give 
birth toan idea that the Emperor and 
the empire are two different powers, 
while, in fact, they form but one and the 
same power; that they are united by 
the most sacred and inviolable duties, 
me ani, consequently, want no other media- 
Se (or but the constitution and the laws of 
a the empire.—His Majesty the King, 
therefore, deems it necessary to fix anew 
m the attention of the empire upon the 
Consequences of these illegal shines of 
‘ulitary possession, and to repeat what 
E he has already made known upon the 
subject, asa proof that his Majesty, in 
disapproving of these illegal proceedings, 
me ‘rcsaw at the same time the prejudicial 
q effects of such examples.—His Majesty 
the King, in consequence, invites his co- 
3 a ‘0 put an end to these attacks, 
consider that their own safety, 
* particular independence, and the 
dependence of the empire in general, 
ee upon them 3 as an estate of the 
the nid. only exist under the zgis of 
het tp itution and of the laws, and 
| existence is Incompatible with 
moment for, from the 
them, its power and 
rests upon tottering 
thet the hee strong would then fancy 
weeks y had always a right against the 
empire, reduced by its 


intestiy 
oe divisions to a state of dissolu- 
oa Mie become, in the end, the prey 
© spoil of foreign powers.—To 


te 
Zhe, i time, such baneful and cala- 
Ous 
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“vents, it is absolutely necessary | 
the states and members of the | 
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* empire should prevail upon themselves 
“to draw closer the bonds of union and 
“ reciprocal confidence; and that they 
should abstain, above all things, from 
“ every arbitrary act against the constitu- 
* tion of the empire, which is the object 
‘© of their common safety.”——Note dated 


| 14th May, 1804.—* His Majesty the King 


of Sweden, having been informed of the 
* contents of the declaration which his 
“© Imperial Majesty the Emperor of ail the 
“ Russias has communicated to the Diet of 
“the empire, dated the 7th April last, 
“ conceives himself also obliged to declare, 
“ that in all cases relating to the guaranty 
* of the German constitution, he can rec- 
“ kon upon himself, as King of Sweden, 
“ and, with a just title, as one of the most 
“ ancient, being the guarantee of the peace 
“ of Westphalia; but, however, that his 
“ Majesty has not thought it necessary to 
“ declare his sentiments asa guarantee of 
“ the censtitution, in the business in ques- 
tion, always conceiving that the chief of 
“ the empire would make known to the 
“ Diet his mode of thinking and acting, 
«‘ The sentiments of the King are, besides, 
too well known, and have been too often 
« communicated to the Diet, for his Ma- 
“6 jesty to think that it is necessary to 
repeat them upon this 
Remarks of the Moniteur, in that print of the 
14th August, 1804.——We have read the 
strange declarations which the King of Swe- 
den has addressed to the Diet of Ratisbon.— 
Nothing could be more striking than the ins 
consistency of these steps on the part of the 
Swedish monarch, if the stamp of folly 
which is impressed upon them, did not strike 
still more forcibly. What! whilst Poland 
has been divided under your eyes; whilst 
the enfeebled Ottoman empire exists ‘no 
longer than the powers bordering upon your 
states will permit; whilst France, by shut- 
ting her ports against the ships of your na- 
tion, can so essentially injure your com- 
merce; without provocation, without any 
motive to induce you to it, you delight in 
offering her daily insults.—When Gustavus 
was successful in the thirty years’ war, it was 
with the assistance of France, and with that 
force of genius and inclination, which cha- 
racterises all the measures of a great man, 
Poland was then respectable; Turkey ex- 
isted in all her vigour; and Russia had not 
et any existence in Evrope.—But by what 
right, and with what views, do you excite 
the Germanic body against France 1 When 
Germany was engaged in a disastrous war, 
through the instigation of Sweden, you were 


the first to make your peace, and you serit 
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ambassadors to reside at Paris. During 
every crisis, the G. body heard nothing of 
you ; but peace was hardly concluded, when 
you resolved to shew that you were still in 
being, and you demanded that a statue should 
be erected to prince Charles.—This prince 
has acquired glory and the esteem of Ger- 
many, France is the first to acknowlcdge 
it. But is it with your troops that he has 
acquired it?) If you area member of the 
empire, why did you not succour it with 
your army? If you are one of the guaran- 
tees of the treaty of Westphalia, why did 
you make your peace before the G. empire 
made theirs?—How does it happen, that 
you ate the only power that does not feel 
how disagreeable your proceedings at Ratis- 
bon are, even to the G. body itself? —W hilst 
vou sell your cities, you engage in a fantastic 
discussion of concerns in Germany; whilst 
you enjoy hospitality at Baden, you insult 
your father-in-law. There has not been a 
day of your residence at Carlsruhe, in which 
you have not given just cause of complaint 
to that prince. Lastly, during your abode 
with your brother-in-law, the Elector of Ba- 
varia, you sign and*date from Munvich, a 
note, contrary to his interest. This prince 
was then weakened by the war; he was 
surrounded by armies ; he was on the point 
of being invaded; he would have wanted 
your assistance, if your arm could have gi- 
ven him any; and it is at that moment, and 
in the very heart of bis capital that you 
write against him !—You are yet youn; but 
when you shail have attained the age of ma- 
turity, if you read the notes you issue as im- 
promptus when travelling post, you will 
sorely repent of not having followed the ad- 
vice of your experienced and faithfal minis- 
ters; you will then do that, which you al- 
Ways ought to have done; you will regard 
oly the welfare of your subjects, and the 
geod of vour country ; what it has cone for 
yeu anc for your ancestors, requires that you 
should not sacrifice its interest to vain avd 
ifregular passions, You will attempt no 
more than you can perform; and you will 
not drive the G. body into a war, to the suc- 
cess of which you could contribute nothing ; 
and in which your father-in-law and bro- 
ther-ia-law would probably make a common 
cause with Prance.—And then, if the inte- 
rest of the Baltic induces you to unite with 
Denmark, you will feel that this interest is 
iruly yours; that it is connected with the 
safety of your states, with the dignity of 
yeur crown, and the glory of your nation. 
You would have taken your precautions so 
ax not te have left your coast unprotected, 
or to have suffered an enemy's Alcet to pass 
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with impunity, within half a cannon shy 
from your shores, to bombard Copenhay:, 
It is not by such trophies that your aacestog 
acquired glory, and adorned the page of his 
tory. In short, you will not make, fiom 
the inducement of a pitiful subsidy, whaino 
pation of Europe has yet made, a treaty « 
unworthy of your rank, as to be nearly tan. 


—We really think that, if you read this ad. 


Vice, it will be lost npon you; but we be. 


lieve, at the same time, thtst you will not 
receive any other lesson from France, Shes 
is very indifferent to all your steps; {indeed 
she does not call you to account for your 
conduct, because she cannot confound a 
loyal and brave nation, and a people wh, 
being her faithful allies for centuries, were 
justly called the French of the North; nw, 
she does not confound them wilh a young 
man ied astray by false notions, and unen- 
lightened by reflection.—Your countrymea 
will be always well treated by Fraoce; yout 
merchant ships will be well received by he’; 
even your squadrons, if they are in wav’, 
will be victaalled in her poris; she will see 
in your flags none but the ensigns of Gusts 
vus, who reigned before you; and whe 
the fire of your passion shall be extinguished 
when you shall have learnt the true situation 
of Europe, aud appreciated your own, Freie 
will be always ready to regard the true mle 
rest of your nation, and to shut her es 
upon what you have been, or what ou shal 
have done. 


SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


Invasion.—The alarm and bustle, 0)" 
this score, have again subsided. The sc 
tre has vanished, and we are ourselves ag°"" 
But, when will it be laid never again © 
tise? Even Napoleon could not ans 
the question. It is more a matier of ‘ x 
tingeney than any thing that ever occu)" 
the attention of any portion of mankine 
Precisely what will be the result no ™" 
can tell, and hardly can guess; bul, '° 4 
down our arms as we took them UP; © 
continue in the same relative situstion W"" 
respect to France that we were i0 previo® 
to hostilities, and also to continue s 
same, or neatly the same, interoal state, ie 
as far as I can judge, absolutely ae 
At present there appears to be no it 
ment for France to bring the conte! © 
close by negotiation ; nor is it €asy to 4 
cover how such an inducement can #°° 
Russia, who has her own quarrel pe 
Frange, and her own views to answer, *"” 
if she declare war, not continue it wae es 
sor the purpose of putting as in possess 
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Bs sica, while it is truly amusing to see her, 
4 connivance, geting, inch by inch, 
> of Mr. Pitt’s far-famed “ infant 
ew of the Seven Islands, the esta- 


ment of which republic that gentleman, 
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speech of the 3d of November, 1SOl, 
0 resented as an acguistion of great im- 
: portance for this country, not inferior, 
nerhaps, to the possession of Malta ite 
—Russia cannot, I repeat it, of her- 
make any diversion in our favour ; 
not 4.asto those who expect aid from Swe- 
Che », God help them ! Well, then, what are 
todo? Ask that of the ministers, who 
vig a war with the avowed intention of 
r repressng the ambition and chastising 
ho ‘the insolence” of Buonaparté, and who, 
‘ jn order to execute their plan, locked up all 
, the force of the kingdom in militia and 
ve Bgggevownteer corps. Ask them how we are to 
releved from this embarrassing and tor- 
rey Peng situation, One thing, however, 
rt poy boly may safely assert, and that is, we 
nets Beecnot be relieved, till our Lank-notes are 
aut Beatle in specie; for till then, the enemy 
ve dever desist from his attempts to ruin 
Most certain, and to him most 
hes mes’, of all possible ways.—Nor is this cir- 
hed, Bewnistince less important, if considered with 
tion orct to continental alliances, it: being 
- BY<!| known, that British gold is, and must 
ate tver be, the soul of such alliances. I am 
supposing, that, because we see no gui- 
hall Posi England, the government is there- 
Pc unable to send subsidies to the Conti- 
a Put, ‘That is not the ground of my opi- 
bon as to the difficulties attending the 
on of subsidies. The ground is, that, 
subsidies of any considerable a- 
0. Hount, the minister must greatly add to the 
t0 Bs, and the Bank must make a_ propor- 
wel poste addition, to its paper ; and, in this 
a Wav, our allies would be fighting for the 
= pny more than against him.—The eyes 
ind. t the Continent are not shut with respect 
nad “her to the magnitude, the nature, or the 
‘af ‘tse of our embarrassments; and we may 
“asared, that, till our prospect clears up, 
iia We stall have few, if any efficient aid from 
008 pcr powers. This being our situation, 
‘ould be the more firmly resolved to 
| fee, whatever toils or sacri- 
necessary to our own defence : 
we should not be over scrupu- 
08 10 Inquiring what is necessary and 
What ig 


not: every one should bear and 
< pe Perform as much as he is able, let 
™ “quisition, provided it be authorized by 


iW. o 
» Come through whom it may. For, we 
always 
Minister, b 


remember, that it is not the 
wt our King and our country that 
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| ©* on our shores. 
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we have to fight for.—A ministerial paper 
of the Istinst. has the following curious 
passage: © MWe very much regret that the 
enemy has actually returned to Boulogne, 


enforcing his threat by a descent 
~ 


It would have atforded us 
“4he means of putting the question of in- 
to rest, perhaps for ever. We 
* should have had the satisfaction and the 
“ glory of defeating, if not destroying, that 
* enemy who has annoyed, and who now 
terrifies the other powers of Lurope.”— 
This is so much like the Bully Bluff; it is 
so flagrant a mark of vulgar cowardice, that 
it would bea shame to quote it without 
observing, that itbas met with the unqua- 
lified contempt of the pubhe, who, like 
myself, neither express nor feel any regret, 
that the enemy has not made a descent upon 
our shores, but, on the contrary, are very 
glad of it. 1, for my part, do not wish him 
to put to sea; but, if he does, 1 have no 
hesitation in praying, that every boat may 
be destroyed by our fleet, at a very great 
distance from our shores. ‘Uhis, J am pretty 
confident, would be the result ; and in that 
confidence Lam much happier thanin any 
hopes from the exertions of either Mr. Pitt's 
corps, or the cars of Sir Brook and his com- 
mittees of coach-makers.—If there should 
be any persons who wish to know my opi- 
nion as tothe probability of a serious at- 
tempt at invasion being made, it may not 
be improper for me to declare, that, for the 
reasons Which 1 have frequent!y given, | 
am persuaded, that the attempt will not be 
made for a year, or more, But, I repeat 
again and again, that our preparations should 
never be Jaid aside, till the question is de- 
cided. It is every man’s duty to be ready. 
Car-Prosect.——When, in a former 
sheet, p. 315, | submitted to the public my 
reasons for believing, that the project of 
conveying armies in carriages would, if at- 
tempted to be put in execution, prove nu- 
gatory, if not mischievous, I thought it ne- 
cessary to apprize the ministerial editors, 
that, if they wished to counteract the effect 
of those reasons, it must be by showing them 
to be erroneous, and not by imputing fac- 
tiousness to the person from whom they pre- 
ceeded. Notwithstanding this cavtion, how- 
ever, the persons aliuded to, have, instead of 
opposing my reasons by better reasons, or by 
avy reasons at all, misrepresented me; ree 
ferred to false facts, appealed to the superior 
judgment of persons in power! and have, 
one of them at least, given way to more yi- 
rulence acd abuse than ever; a sort of cone 
duct which I should have treated with the 
silent contempt ii eminently deserves, did ix 
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not afford me a favourable opportunity of 
showing, how totally incapable of defence 
this mischievous project is, even by those 
Whose busihess, whose bounden duty, it is to 
defend it. To the writer,” says one of 
them, “ who has given a long and edifying 
‘* dissertation, to prove that men travel mach 
“ quicker, and arrive at the end of their 
*€ journey much less fatigued, on foot, than 
* in carriages, we have nothing to offer, 
We have, however, heard of the advan- 
tages the French gained at the commence- 
ment, and at many subsequent periods of 
the last war, by conveying their troops in 
* carriages. We also attach some respect 
** to the present plan, from its being ap- 
“ proved by the Commander in Chief, and 
“ by many men of knowledge and judg- 
ment, as well military officers as ovhers, 
and we can by no means condemn it, be- 
cause those who have no pretension to 
judgment in the matter, appear disatisfied 
with it.” This is the answer to a long 
dissertation, as this writer calls it! It is not 
long, but it contains enough to show, that 
the writer of it is not entirely without pre- 
tensions to judgment in the matter. The 
appeal to the superior wisdom of persons in 
power, particularly the Commander in Chief, 
is one of those arguments, which, as Swift 
observes, “like a flail, there is no defence 
** against;” of those knock-me-down argu- 
ments, with which a well-drilled ministerial 
mercemiry always goes about ready armed, 
and according to which wisdom and virtue 
exist in an exact proportion to the power 
that the possessors have of doing him haru, 
or good, 


“© Vis trom high life high characters are drawn; 

* A saint in ecrape is twice a saint in lawn; 

A judge is just, a chanc’lor juster sull ; 

** A gownman, learn’d; a bishop what you will; 

Wise, if a miniscer; but, ifa king, 

** More wise, more learn’d, more just, more ev'ry 
* thing,” - 


His Royal Highness, the Commander in 
Chief, if, indeed, he has approved of this 
project, will, I am persuaded, despise the 
persons who adopt this mode of arguing in 
its defence, as he must, from sad experience, 


“ 


well know, that there is not a wider differ- | 


ence between Satan and an Angel of light 
than between a court-sycopbant and a loyal 
subject. The other writer, to whom I 
have alluded, and in whose production the 
temper, or rather the intemperance, of one 
of “ Mr. Pitt's young friends” is but too evi- 
dent, prefaces his remarks with abuse in 
quantity so great, so foul in its nature and so 


Yapid and indiscriminate in its course, that it 


¢an, in the whole physical world, find no 
adequate representative, except it be one of 
those torrents, which, afier a sudden storm) . 
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bears to the Thames, throngh a filthy g.., 
ter, the more filthy contents of some stey¢), 
ed-up alley. The editor of the Moryis 

Chronicle appearing to agree with me, 
most respects, as to the car-project, we are 
by this writer, taken together. He ascribes 
our objections to daring and wanton 
** lignity;” he talks of the shafts of oy 
“ malice,” of our ‘ sneering impertinence,” 
of our inypudent animadversions ;” he ac. 
cuses us of * scoffing” at measures necessa 

to the defence of the country, of “ libelling" 
every public man who differs from us not 
excepting the King, of the ‘* foulest calum. 
“ny,” of the basest licentiousness,” of 
* scandalous infamy ;” we ourselves ar 
called ‘ scribblers and harpies ;” and, as to 
the Opposition in general, he describes them 
as a “ faction dangerous to the true inte. 
‘« rests of the country,” and as a “ despe. 
* rate junto.” ‘This is the best description 
he can afford of an Opposition including 
almost every nobleman ic the kingdom cf a. 
cient family, and almost every commoner of 
independent circumstances and character: 
this is the description he gives of that Oppo- 
sition, which, as will be seen by the divisoa 
upon the military project bill, included mor 
than two-thirds of the county-members of 
England ; that Opposition which conias 
nine-tenths of the property as weil as {he 
talents of both Houses of Parliament thit 
Opposition under which Mr. Piit and i 
projects must finally sink, never more © 
rise. It is right to observe, too, that thes 
accusations are conveyed to the pubic 
through a print, in which great regre! Wa 
expressed that the leaders of the pres 
Opposition were not admitted into the ne 
ministry, and in which the blame of exc 
sion was ascribed personally to the King; 
and yet this is the print through which m 
whole of this Opposition is now styled 4“ 
perate junto, and in which the Mors 
Chronicle is accused of libeuing the Nin 
because it hints that his Majesty lends a 
minister too ready and implicit an ear! \ ~ 
this editor, as well as with his relation, © 
maxim may be, “ awaywith the measur - 
“* principles, and give us the men j but, 


think, they will find it hard to make the pu 


lic believe, that any such maxiin bas - 
been inculcated, or acted upon, in the a 
of this work, where, if men have bee, + 
still are, censured, it has been, and stil) 
account of their principles and mean! 
Before I dismiss this part of the ors 

cannot help adverting to a sentiment ¥ ati 
find here, and which, if not new wae 
ters of this cast, is somewhat out of ier - 
mon road just at this time, In 

the Opposition writers, this champion 
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Tr 


ministry says, ** they attack the members of 
‘every department iu that government un- 
« der which they /ive and by which they are 
& protected.” Now, if this sentence has any 
sefferance under the present government, or 
myisty, and that we ought to be grateful 
jor the protection it affords us! But, is there 
envy men in the country willing to admit a 
rivcple like this? Is there any man who 
wil thus acknowledge, that the means and 


B tle powers of the state, that the revenues, 


the courts of justice, the army and the navy, 
are the property of the ministry, and that the 
protection those means aud powers afford 
cin, at the pleasure of that ministry, be grant- 
ed, or demed? In a word, is there an En- 
‘ishman breathing, is there any one, bear- 
ny that name, so base as to look upon pro- 
lection as a favour, end not asa right? So 
deiestaoly base as to be content to eajoy his 


Be pro city and his life by the permission of Mr. 
Biist and Lord Melville, Mr. Canning and 
George Kose, Messrs, Haskisson and Stur- 
Bees? If there be, the wretch may sleep in 


the armies of Napoleon have no ter- 


merostorbim: he has nothing to apprehend 
i onthe conquest of his country: he has 
poitcal vor civil liberty to lose, and 


icisa slave tar too submissive to be chain- 


'--—lrusting to the indulgence of the 
recor tor having suffered myself to be pro- 
Bvoked into so long a digression from my 
subject, come to what this writer has 
respes ting the 
a Speaking of the editorof the Morning Chro- 
puicie, he has,” says he, ‘ been at particu- 


military-car project. 


lar Pains to turn ijoto ridicule the meet- 
Ings for the speedy conveyance of troops 
that have been held at different places in 
Does the sage writer of 
these iticisms recollect what prodigious 
advantages were obtained by the French 
When their northern territory was invaded 
0 4794? When the quick manner of 
transporting the troops procured them vic- 
tory in every quarter, and gained them 
the applause while it excited the admira- 
von of all Europe? Or does the machi- 
very by which the troops are to be con- 
veyed meet with this great man’s sarcastic 
observation ? Though he may choose to 
yoke bimself to the same vehicle with ano- 


this metropolis, 


ther Opposition sc: ibbler, does he wish the 


3 detenders of England to be drawn by such 
assorted cattle? Whatever the motives 
i of the man may be, the fact is, shat as the 
¢, OUntry invaded does not choose the spot 
11 is to meet its enemy, it is peces- 
ic 'o be prepared in a variety of places. 
tlerity of conveyance for the troops Is 

@ Maiter of the very greatest impor- 
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tance. ‘Lhis was fully experienced in 
1794, when, from the lines of Weissem- 
burg to West Flanders, an extent of six 
hundred miles, there was a connexion 
kept up between the French armies; and 
the troops appeared and disappeared, like 
magic, just as they were or Were bot wante 
ed. ‘The invading army cannot have the 
same advantage, because they are farther 
separated, If there are numbers of ate 
tacks made at once, and if they are only 
at one place, there is no occasion for it at 
all, ‘he French had not the means that 
we have; but they had energy and will, 
and it was not an uncommon thing to see 
six or eight grenadiers mounted on a 
plough, carried along at a brisk trot from 
one army to the other.—If they did not 
arrive with great expedition, they at least 
arrived fresh, which is the best half of the 
business, and were therefore ready to act 
as soon as they alighted. Mr. Pope says, 
when he was a young man, alluding to his 
conceit of himself. ‘ And every thing was 
‘wrong I did notknow!’ The two men 
to whom we allude, a notorious opposition 
scribbler and his brother labourer, in ano- 
ther similar publication, might make a 
perody on this line by saying ~* And every 
‘thing was wrong | did not do.’ Sup- 
pose the enemy arrive at’ Brighton and 
Deal at the same time, neither is very dis- 
tant from the metropolis, and if we can- 
not oppose him at both places with supe- 
rior force there might be much danger ; 
but by means of speedy conveyance, our 
troops can arrive faster than theirs can 
disembark, and thus we may stop their 
progress on their very landing, which is 
certainly what we ought to expect our- 
selves to accomplish; so that the differ 

ence between having 20,000 or 40,000 
men to attack the enemy on its debarka- 
tion, depends entirely on the celerity of 
conveyance. Besides the advantage of 
promptitade in assembling an army of 
powerful and superior numbers, it is of 
great importance to attack an enemy when 
sea sick, which, at the end of so shorta 
voyage, and coming in such craft, is cer- 
tain to be the case to a violent degree, 

Not only are the men and officers sick, but 
they have what is termed the Sea Brain; 

that is, a wild confusion in the head, 

which preveots them from drawing up in 

order. This continues for several houss. 

We must therefore applaud, in the. high- 

est terms, those very measures which these 

two harpies condemn.” ., W beg the reader 


has taken time to admire the style and phra- 
seology of this passage, I shall beg bis atien- 


tion to a remark or two upon it.— 


The ad- 
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vantaces Which the French are said to have 
derived from conveying troops in carriages 
ix, I rather think, purely imaginary. That 
there was a connexion kept up between the 
lines of Weisemburg and the army in West 
Flanders, and that carriages were of some 
use therein nobody will deny; but that ten 
thousand men, or even one thousand men, 
were ever conveyed {rom army to army, on 
one road, at one time, in this manner, has 
never beea stated upon any authority worth 
Notice, and never will be believed. But, the 
story of six or eight grenadiers being carried 
along at a brisk trot xpon a plough, and ar- 
riving fresh at the end of their journey, ren- 
ders the whole too romantic to deserve a se- 
rious refutation. Yes, it was indeed said 
that the allied armies were beaten in conse- 
quence of the ** French troops appearing and 
** disappearing ike magic and, dare say 
the reader will recollect, that Captain Bo- 
badil was “ planet-struck,” though threshed 
jn exactly the same way, and with nearly the 
same sort of instrument, that one threshes a 
sheaf of wheat. It did not require a suppo- 
sition of a double disembarkation to con- 
vince me, that there would be great danger 
unless we could oppose the enemy with su- 
perior force at his first landing; and, f would 
beg to know, when I said, or insinuated, 
that, ir case of a landing, it would not be 
desirable to convey troops to the spot as 
speedily as possible ? When I said, that our 
success would not, in a great measure, de- 
pend upon our being able to meet the enemy 
with superior force at his landing? These 
are points upon which there neither is, nor 
cari be, any difference of opinion. As toa 
** sea-brain,” however, I remember that the 
army of Abercrombie experienced no incon- 
venience from it upon their landing, in face 
of the enemy, at Aboukir; and, it I were 
permitted to hazard a conjecture upon so de- 
licate a subject, I should express my fear, 
that this writer had been describing the state 
of his own brain instead of that of an inva- 
ding French army, a fear which swells into 
perfect terror, when we consider that, from 
the recent projects, there is but too much 
reason to suspect, that this disorder, ‘ this 
** wild confusion in the head,” has descend- 
ed very far before it reached the unhappy 
person in whom it has now become so con- 
spicuous. To return to the speedy con- 
veyance of troops. deny none of the posi- 
tions of this writer as to the advantage of 
such conveyance; I only deny, that the 
trotps, in any number above four or five 
hundred, tpon any Ohe road, from any one 
point, caa be conveyed in cars so soon as 
tuey can march upon theirlegs. This is my 
position; in support of it l have given some 
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reasons: I am convinced that they cannot he 
refuted; and many others are of th, same 
opinion. This position, therefore, jj 
his business to overset; and not to oLeupe 
his columns with idle stories about 
diers trotting upon * a plough,” and aboy 
the allies being beaten by troops that «9». 
peared and disappeared like magic.” W 
ever denied, that the enemy will choose ths 
place of his landing, and that it is © yeces. 
** sary to be prepared in a variety of places?” 
Have I cenied this? No: but] de: ‘ed, 
and [ still deny, that, let him land where be 
will, you can convey a thousand, only ove 
thousand, men in cars, upon one road, tiom 
one spot, sO soon as you can march then oy 
foot. I have supposed the case of a landing; 
I have stated particulars as to numbers, 
distance, and time; I have specified the dit- 
ficulties and dangers of an attempt to cx. 
cute the project; and I have shown, tut, 
even if it were practicable, it would be use- 
less. In answer, what am I honoured wit)? 
A reference to the superior judgment of the 
ministry, a blinking of the question, and 4 
torrent of abuse! If this is the best thot 
“ Mr. Pitt's young friends” can do, it would 
certainly be prudent in them to let politics 
alone. 

Navication Laws.——The reader will 
not have failed to observe, that a contest ol 
great importance, in many points of vie, 
has recently sprung up, relative to the de 
gree of rigour, with which the navigatict 
laws should be enforced with respect to the 
West India islands, particularly as it affecis 
the intercourse between those islands and 
the United States of America, The plates 
contend, that the execution of the laws 
ought to be relaxed : the British ship-ownet, 
that they ought not to be relaxed, A Mr. 
Jordan, agent for Barbadoes, has published 


a very able pamphlet in support of the claims 


of the planters, and to that pamphlet | mus, 
for the present, content myself with refer 
ring the reader. The ship-owners hae 
made some publications in the diurnal prin: 
in addition to the pamphlet published 0 
their side of the question by Lord Sheffield. 
One of these publications I insert 19 the 
present sheet ; and J shall here give the sv 
stance of a statement, which was therew"' 
transmitted to me by one of the ship-o¥"* 
ers. He states: —1, That there is, 
to various causes, a great depression 10 the 
shipping interest of this country :—2, Thst 
at present, the capital embarked in shipp!% 
does not produce a clear profit of four P® 
centum, being a very inadequate reture 

money so employed, considering the “" 
and the heavy responsibility which the 


of England imposes upon ship-owner~ 
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Mores £84, 103. Od., on seamens’ wages 
Me 44,43. lid., and that there has been an 
BS cjcase of the duties on the importation of 
stores, including the duties imposed 
Beguring the two last sessions of parliament, 
Fi £08, 10s. Od. per centum; while, the 
Beverage advance of freights, during the same 
Beperiod, has not been more than £24, 5s. Od. 
pe centum:—4, That, to ascertain, whether 
Bcapital embarked in shipping is beneficially 
employed, a reference to the custom: house 
yoks is nol sufficient, because those books, 
hich are, at best, an uncertain standard, 
Bere particularly so with regard to the quan- 
Hiyof British shipping, seeing that the re- 
fe sicr-act, which was passed in 1786, does 

ot compel the owners to return the registers 
f such of their ships as are lost, broken-up, 
mor tsken:—5, That, in the accounts laid 
Me before parliament, there has not been any 
Be owance made for the tonnage of such 
ships, while all the new and other ships.en- 
metiticd to British registry, since 17860, have 

Bbeen regularly added to the list of ships 
mee dich were admitted to registry in that year, 
Whence has arisen a fallacious representation 
me! the state of the tonnage belonging to the 
country, which, year after year, the parlia- 
Brent are taught to believe to be much 
eerecter in amount than it really is:—6, That 
Bother inaccuracy, in these parliamentary 
mounts, arises from the number of voyages 
Bech ship makes in every year not being par- 
me cularized or distinguished, the amount be- 

B's made out and entitled the quantity of 
including the repeated voyages, &c. 
in fact, instead of producing the ac- 
& vnt of the actual tonnage belonging to the 
entry, it produces an account of the quan- 
tonnage employed including the re- 
q That the true way of 
the quantity of British tonnage 
q 7, » and whether there has been any 
decrease in the employment of 
in the trade of G. Britain, is, 
€ accounts of exports and im- 

those in foreign and 
mtement in the R 
Bhat the in 
arte: He — of foreign vessels in the 
for the three years 
Such is the one-fiteenth.—— 
which The nee of the statement with 
been favoured; and, I am 
thie » that the depressed state of 

Bexagze, § interest is thereia by no means 

ated. Yet, I know not bow to say 
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That, since 1783, there has been an | to the West Indian planters, that, for this, ° 
erage advance on ship - provisions of | or for any other reason, they ought to be 
», $s. $d. per centum, on materials and | content to starve, or to derive no profit from 


their capital. ‘Ihe intolerable duties upon 
their produce have rendered it absolutely 
impossible for them to live, without a relax- 
ation of the navigation laws in favour of 
their intercourse with other countries, parti- 
cularly that country, whence a/one they can 
be furnished with those things, provisions 
and Jjumber, without which their cultivation 
cannot proceed. A relaxation has taken 
place; but a further relaxation is necessary ; 
and a further and a further will be necessary 
with every addition that is made to the daties 
upon their produce. That such additions 
will be made, if the present system be per 
severed in, is certain: so that, the conse- 
quence will be, that, as far as relates to the 
West Indies, the custom-bouse, or, more 
properly speaking, the funding system, will 
swallow up the navigation; and this is one 
of the many ways in which that system is 
undermining the strength, and hastening the 
subjugation, of the kingdom. 

Pa per-ARISTOCRACY. Amongst the 
great and numerous dangers to which this 
country, and particularly the monarchy, is 
exposed in consequence of the enormous 
public debt, the influence, the powerful and 
widely-extended influence, of the monied 
interest is, perhaps, the most to be dreaded, 
because it necessarily aims at measures which 
directly tend to the subversion of the present 
order of things. In speaking of this monied 
interest, I do not mean to apply the phrase, as 
it was applied formerly, that is to say, to dis- 
tinguish the possessors of personal property, 
more especially property in the funds, from 
persons possessing lands: the division of the 
proprietors into a monied interest, and a 
landed interest, is not applicable to the pre 
sent times, all the people, who have any 
thing, having now become, in a greater or 
less degree, stock-holders, From this latter 
circumstance it is artfully insinuated, thot 
they are all deeply and equally interested in 
supporting the system; and, such is the 
blindness of avarice, or rather of self-interest, 
that men in general really.act as if they pre- 
ferred a bundred pounds’ worth of stock to 
an estate in land of fifty times the value. 
But, it is not of this mass of stock-holders ; 
it is not of that description of persons who 
leave their childrens’ fortunes to accumulate 
in those funds, where, even according to the 
ratio of depreciation already experienced, 4 
pound of to day will not be worth mach 
above a shilling twenty years hence 5. 
not of these simpletons of whom f spevk, 
when I talk of the monied interest of the’ 
present day: I mean an by stile 
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to the land-holder and to the stock-holder, 
to the colonist, to the real merchant, and to 
the manufacturer, to the clergy, to the nobi- 
lity and to the throne; J] mean the nume- 
rous and powerful body of loan-jobbers, di- 
rectors, brokers, contractors and farmers-ge- 
neral, which has been engendered by the ex- 
cessive amount of the public debt, and the 
almost boundless extension of the issues of 
paper-money. It was a body very much 
like this, which may with great propriety, I 
think, be denominated the Paper-Aristocracy, 
that produced the revolution in France. 
Burke, when he was writing the passage 
that | have taken for a motto to this sheet, 
evidently had ovr monied interest, as well as 
that of France, in his view; but, when, in 
another passage of the same celebrated work, 
he was showing the extreme injustice of 
seizing upon the property of the Church to 
satisty the demands of the paper-aristoeracy 
of France, he little imagined that an 
act of similar injustice would so soon be 
thought of, and even proposed, in Eng!and, 
where clergymen and pauper are become 
terms almost synonymous. He had been an 
attentive observer of the rise and progress of 
the change that was taking place in France: 
and he thought jt necessary to warn his own 
country, in time, against the influence of a 
description of persons, who, aided by a fi- 
nanciering minister, who gave into all their 
views, had begun the destruction of the 
French morarchy. Our paper-aristocra- 
cy, Who arose with the schemes of Mr. Pitt, 
have proceeded with very bold strides: 
theirs was the proposition for commuting the 


tytbes; theirs the law for the redemption of | 


the Jond tax ; theirs the numerous laws and 
regulations which have been made of late 
years in favour of jobbing and speculation, 
til at last they obtained a law compelling 
men to take their paper in payment of just 
debts, while they themselves were exempt- 
ed, by the same law, from paying any part 
of the enormous debts which they had con- 
tracted, though they had given promissory 
notes for the amount! Their project for 
commuting the tythes was of this sort. All 
the tythes, small as well as gieat, belonging 
to the Clergy, were to be sold to the owners 
of the houses and land subject to such tythes; 
or, if the owners did not choose to purchase 
them, they were to be sold to other persons, 
as fast as such persons could be found, From 
the property of the church these tythes were 
to be changed into property of the na- 
tion, and the Clergy were to receive, each of 
them according to his merits of course, a sti- 
pend from “ his Majesty's confidential ser- 
t _vants,” pavable, not in assignats, like the 
Stipends of the constitutional clergy of 
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France, but in paper, according to the, 
saying, “* as good as the bank,” tho, 
perhaps, not very readily convertible ;,. 
gold and silver, or even into brass, Jj, 
project failed, and for the failure we hay. t9 
thank his Majesty much more than ony hj, 
else, not even excepting the bishops, why) 
we may judge by their conduct with resp 
to the bill for what is called the “ recep», 


ulge 


heart as one might wish. If Mr. Pitrang 
his paper-aristocracy had succeeded in ther 
project for commuting the tythes, they wou 
have strengthened themselves vot by 
the apparent security which the funds woud 
have derived from so much _ property being 
in a manner brought to the account ct ¢ 
nation, bet much more by the infvene 
which such a change would have bad ups 
the Clergy, who, feeling their very existevce 
to depend upon the preservation of the pepe. 
system, would necessarily have been 115 «: 
vocates; and thus the Bank and Lic’ 
would have bad a zealous agent in every pe 
rish in the kingdom, in every nook and cu 
ner, where, even on days of religion andre, 
twenty people were likely to be assembed 
together. That the commutation of the 
tythes would have been followed bya sini 
measure with regard to the glebe, the ps 
sonage houses, and other property of 
Church there can be no doubt, especis' 
when we consider what has, with so hive 
opposition, been done in that way 'n the ie 
for the redemption of the land tax, WG 
Jaw ] regard as the first direct and open 0" 
aimed at the church and the ancient 10d 
lity. Much has bren effected of late ye" 
in England as well as in France, by an artf 
selection of terms ; the mass of mankiod * 
ways being much more taken with the ©” 
than with the thing. Hence, while France 
was fighting for Robespicrre alone, she 
animated with all the enthusiasm of “ /'’* 
ty and equality ;” henee the poor foolstti 
live even within a hundred yards ot ‘ong 
needle-street most religiously believe 
the parliament has passed a “ restric” 
upon cash-payments at the bank; an¢ me 
few persons have ever supposed, thst 
redemption of the Jand-tax” 
seizure, made by the government, of a a 
of every man’s estate, First a law was P? - 
torender the land-tax perpetual. W wn 
heard before of a perpetualtax? Yet 
tax was made, That being done, the 


was rendered saleable; the 


Had the measure stopped here it would on 
been less mischievous; but, in order to C™ 
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| , ‘ng as great 2 sum as could be brought to 
- account of the Exchequer, and thereby 
rop the paper system, the effect of entails 
4s removed as to private estates, while the 
llegiate and church-establishments were 
t loose from those bonds which had here- 
ofore preserved their possessions entire. That 
‘armer should sell one fie'd out of ten, or a 
radesmen one tenement out of ten, in order 
Mio clear the other nine from the Jand-tax, 
Baas a matter of little consequence: the 
eoth field or tenth house would fall into the 
ands of other persons in nearly the same 
ank of life: no heir would be injured, no 
Bestablishment weakened, by the sale. But, 
Bn suspending, for this purpose, the effect of 
atails, the heads of noble families were ena- 


they 


Would 


Dy be 
oud 


Jeing 


ot tt led, were invited, were tempted, and, in 
ence Bpome cases, were obliged to alienate part of 
| upon mmethose estates, which they had received entire 
their ancestors, and which should have 
entire to their heirs. Tom Paine 
1S ade Bend Joel Barlow, had they clubbed their ta- 
Jct Meats in forming a scheme for sapping the 
TY pe Bivundations of the privileged orders, could 
d co MBhave devised nothing at once more plausible, 
dre, mmemore popular, and, as far as it goes, more 
than this law, which transferred to 
the brokers and jobbers no inconsiderable por- 
0) at BMRB tion of estates, several of which had descend- 
pos MS ed from ancestor to heir from the Norman 
f the conquest to the administration of Mr. Pitt. 
cialy MMe Lhe fields and the houses of farmers and 
vadesmen were divided, perhaps, amongst 
Other farmers and other tradesmen ; and, it 
iG BABES possible, though not very likely, that a 
blow }considerable part of the land tax of the no- 
nobis bility was bought up by themselves, or, that 
Wether by purchase from cne another, or 
ma B ftom the other classes, the class of nobility 
d ale péaned, upon the whole, nearly as mucb 
as it lost, This is barely possible ; 
ance Utwhat can, in this respect, be hoped 
we With regard to the-Church? Here the pro- 
re perty does not descend in families; here 
. Be proprietor is merely a tenant for life ; 


— unlike the case of the nobility, it is 
rare for one part of the order to gain 
oy the loss of another part; here whatever 


away never can return; and, there- 

= the establishment is by so much rob- 
shen poverished, and weakened. This 
” pert 4 pe transfer of part of the pro- 
vet tion of th ¥ Church affords a clear illustra- 
ibis ark at which is, in most instances, very 


“*k and complicated, namely, the o 
A pera- 
* of the funding and cans gett upon 
‘sand land, The country people won- 


d 
itis that all the old gentlemens’ fa- 
dropping off, one by one, ard 
which remain are completely 
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whose gilded footmen they learn that ‘their 
masters were, but a few years ago, butchers, 
bakers, bottle-corkers, or old-cloaths-imen, 
and that, in fact, they are not, as to visi¢/e 


profession, much better now, At this the 
country people stand gaping with a mixture 
of amazement and curiosity; whereat some 
footman more profound and eloquent than 
his fellows, informs them, with sonorous 
voice and solemn accent, that the circum- 
stance, at which they seem so much sur- 
prised, arises from the astonishing prospe- 
rity of the country. Upon which the coun- 
try people gape still wider, not being, for 
their very souls, able to discover how that 
prosperity, which elevates bottle-corkers to 
country-gentlemen, should reduce country- 
gentlemen to bottle corkers! But, the talk- 
ative footman, who, perhaps, begins, by 
this time, to grow impatient at their stupi- 
dity, flatly tells them, that, as he wants no 
dispute about the matter, those who differ 
from him in opinion may walk out of the 
hall; and, as country people love good 
things as well as town’s people, it ts most 
likely that the far greater part of them will 
stay. This mode, however, of arguing with 
the belly instead of the brain I do not ap- 
prove of; and, therefore, if the country 
people will listen to me only for a minute, 
Iwill endeavour to explain to them the 
cause of this phenomenon. The prosperity, 
of which they hear so much, does not extend 
its influence to a/i the people in the coun- 
try. Its sphere is, indeed, rather confined, 
and it would be, I fancy, difficult to find 
many of its beneficial effects beyond the 
circle of the paper-aristocracy. The coun- 
try gentleman, who wishes and endeavours 
to live independently upon his estate, # 
obliged to pay to the government, for the 
support of the funding system, so great a 
portion of the revenue of that estate, that 
he has not enough left to live upon in the 
style in which his ancestors lived; and, in 
order to support that style, he sells part of 
his patrimony; once broken into, it goes 

piece by piece ; his sons become merchants 

clerks or East India cadets; his daughters 

become companions or lady’s women lo the 

wives of those in whose service the sons are 
embarked ; the father, seeing bis end ap- 

proach, secures a life annuity for his widow ; 

some speculator purchases the tottering old 

mansion; and thus the funding system 

swallows up the family. Generally ap- 

plicable as this remark is, obvious as are 

the effects in every part of the country, the 

cause is not so distinctly seen as fo render 

illustration unnecessary. What one loses 

another gains: the land all remains, belong 

to whom it will: howsoever much some Class- 
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es may lose, there is no lors upon the whole; 
and there is room for contending, that birth, 
honour, and virtue gain as much w ealih in 
some places as they lose in others. But, the 
instance of the Church sets this question at 
rest: from the Church part of the real pro- 
perty has been taken: not part of its re- 
venues: nor part of its annual income: but, 
part ofits house and its land has been taken 
away, sold, and the money applied to the 
pay ment of those who have made loans to, 
and other bargains with, the government: 
and the Church POssesses less than it did by 
so mach, and it never will regain that which 
has thus lost, or any portion of it. The 
same may be said with regard to the alie- 
nation, which, al the same time, took place, 
of the rea! property of the collegiate esta- 
biisiment, not excepting hospitals and other 
charitable foundations, part of the property 
of some of which was thus alienated for the 
purpose of supporting the funds, while the 
persons living within the walls of such hos- 
pitals and colleges were compelled to have 
recourse to the parish rates in aid of their 
income, which, by the depreciating effects 
of the paper-system, had already been re- 
duced toa piitance, in many instances too 
small to aflord them bread. Was this? 
Need Task 11? Was ascene of things like 
this ever contemplated by the liberal, the 
pious and benevolent founders of colleges, 
schools and hospitals; or by that govern- 
ment in whose wisdom and justice they 
confided fora due execution of their be- 
quests? None of this alienated property 
will ever return to any of these founda- 
tions; and, though we cannot say that it is 
impossible for the property, alienated in the 
same way from noblemens’ and gentlemens’ 
families, to return; yet, there can, espe- 
cially when we cast our eyes over the coun- 
try, be but very little doubt upon the sub- 
ject. Let it be observed, too, that there is 
now another land-tax; and, if the present 
geutieman should have a war to conduct for 
only a very few years, I have, for my part, 
very great fears, thal another redemption will 
take place; that another slice, and that a 
large one too, will, in the same way, be 
takea from the property of the ancient no- 
bility and the Church, “My fear may, per- 
haps, be groundless ; for the circumstances 
of the times are different: men have now 
seen what a destruction of the nobility and 
clergy finally leads io, and they have not 
now to lear, that an opposition to any mea- 
sure of the minister, be what it may, will 
be attributed to motives hostile to the mo- 
narchy itself ; a fear which certainly facili. 
fated, during the last war, the adoption of 
Many measures which never could have 
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been carried without the aid of that or gms 
equally powerful cause. The infuence 
which the paper-aristocracy has had, »»4 
has now more than ever, in politics, ; 
easily be seen by a reference to the 
the present House of Commons. [yc 
for them and them alone, war apne; 
be made and peace to be concluded,» 
disasters of the last war, and, finally, the 
total failure of its avowed objects, whic 
were, * zndemnity for the past and secur'y 
the future,” were all to be ascribes 
to the interests of the "Change having bee 
consulted, in preference to the interestsof 
the nation. The meastres of the war wee 
determined on at Lloyd’s. ‘ Give us tree, 
“ and we will find you money,” was the 
cry. The traffic went on very prosperousy 
fora while: for several years there wasno- 
thing but boasting: the war could be car 
ried on * for ten years without any tate. 
“ rial inconvenience to the country:” or, 
it was, at least, so asserted by Mr. Pitt, wo 
declared, at the same time, that he never 


| would make peace till the balance of Le. 


rope was restored, and till we cou chia 


indemnity for the past and security for te 
future. Whether he kept his word a © 
the former, let the kings of Naples and oat 
dinia, let the Queen of Portugal an! te 
Stadtholder, let the Hans Towns and le 
nover and the Princes of Germsny tt; 
and, with regard to the promise of ©" 
“ rity for the future,” if we want 20) one 
to vouch for its observance, we mut 
once have imbibed a degree of incyecouly 
hitherto totally unknown to our 
The balance of Europe was not resi 
on the contrary it was completely overt" 
ed. We had obtained no indemn'y 
the past. We left ourselves without *% 
security for the future. Two years © a 
ten were not expired; yet Mr. Pitt ater’ 
mended peace ; assisted in making pest) 
openly defended peace ; and for what : 
order to “ husband our resources: 
other words, to preserve the funding 
paper system, weighed in the 
against which, the honour and the octet 

the country, the liberties of the pegp* a 
the stability of his Majesty's throne, 
light as a feather. ——But, year alict 
as the paper itself increases in quantity, 
paper-aristocracy seems to gather 
and boldness. Its love of rule, as oe 
its spirit of hostility to the known, i 
mate, established and ancient orders 
kingdom were amply displayed ‘in its y 

ceedings relative to the Ltoyps 
the rewarding of meritorious soldiers 
sailors. There was great objection (°° 

a fund, the largesses of which wese 
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stowed by, and at the discretion of, per- 
 ofciaily unknown to either the army 
r vie navy $ but, when an aliempt was 
je to draw into this fund, and to p'ace 
disposal of its-aspiring committee, all 
» collections made im all parts of the 
inirv, the rivalship between Lloyd’s and 
| mes’ became more apparent and more 


‘Ut 


Jaciously unreasonable and bold in this 
curisy empt; something that argued a con- 
ribed suess of strength too great to be over- 
been ae, it net too great to be thwarted by any 
wwerin the state. Yet, this might have 
W eon borne; but, the censure, not to say 
le, use; the severe reproaches and malig- 
the -insinuations, put fordh, in the public 
ously Bpiinis, upon this occasion, against the no- 
5 0 itv and clergy for not subseribing to the 
car Mood, can never be forgotten, and, political- 
patee My considered, ought never to be forgiven, 
” ot, BBD: was not chough for them, a seli-created 
who Bclub of jobbers, brokers, and dealers in pa- 
ever Eper-money, to arrogate to themselves the 
of collecting all the patriotic offer- 
beat B:.s of the country; to erect themselves 
rt judges of the merits of the fleet and 
as | ny; and, finally, to assume the functions 
Sats “sovereignty in bestowing rewards upon 
the vers and sailors; all this was not enough, 
ie Bier partisans must take upon them to 
te; also for the nobility and clergy, to re- 
ec them with lukewarmness in the cause 
one mee’ Ge country, because their subscriptions 
short of what was expected; because 
ily By did not bring every pound they could 
‘ete BRB row, and give it up to be disposed of at 
BRR pleasure, and in the name of, the com- 
at Lioyd’s, thereby strengthening the 
lor 'crest and increasing the influence, which 
°F BRR as already too powerful for them te con- 
ie pend with, and under which they were daily 
hourly sinking ! Of a similar nature 
tendency has been, and is, the conduct 
(ee Paper-Aristocracy relative to the re- 
clection for the county of Middlesex. 
- coutent with coming forward and un- 
nce p“<rvedly stating, that with their money 
yal are resolved to procure a person, 
and they fix upon, to be electeia mem- 
ee p< °! parliament for the county, which per- 
Openly promises to be “ a devoted in- 
in their hands; not content 
“Of up to the letter as well as the 
‘he why Ling eman who opposes their can- 
— isis. only his immediate friends and 
but also all the party with 
iNcludin in parliament; all these, 
oF majority of the talent, birth 
Character of the country, they 


~\¢ modesty to accuse of disutiection 
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and disloyalty; and one of their partisans, 
who, in his fierce cat-a-mountain style, de- 
scribes the young noblemen who canvassed 
for Sir Francis Burdett, ‘* as sprigs, or rae 
“ ther, excrescences of aristocracy,” tells the 
public, that this support given “ to the ja- 
cobin candidate”’ will enable them’* to 
‘“¢ appreciaie the effects of that broad-bot- 
‘€ tomed administration, which so many 
* persous of consequence, and so many 
‘* more of no consequence, so lately com- 
‘© bined to form,” and which formation, be 
t remembered, Mr, Pitt’s partisans have 
solemnly declared, that he used his utmost 
endeavours to effect, and for his sot being 
able to cifect it this very writer has b/amed 


the King! But consistency 1s no part of 


the creed of a sect, who, in their quality of 
saints claim, upon the argument of their re- 
nowned predecessor, Ralpho, a privilege 
which is wisely denied to the wicked, name- 
ly, of unsaying what they have said and un- 
swearing what they have sworn, just as of- 
ten as convenience requires.——JI. is not till 
of late years, however, that saintship has 
been united with money-changing. The 
money-changers of old times seem to have 
been almost the on'y class of persons who 
patiently and silently submitted to rebuke. 
When their tables were overset, they shook 
their ears probably, but they appear to have 
made neither resistance nor clamour. Whe- 
ther it be that the changer becomes bold in 
proportion to the worthlessness of the thing 
to be changed, or that, from its union with 
saintship, the trade has been exalted, I know 
not; but, certain it is, tat our money- 
changers, though utter strangers to gold and 
silver, have a most plewtifal stock of brass, 
as they have fully evinced in every stage of 
the proceedings relative to the Middlesex 
election, and more especially, I think, ia 
their last meeting at the I’reemason’s ‘Tavern, 
with Mr. Henry Thornton at their head. Of 
the resolutions passed at this meeting it is 
necessary to say nothing, the object ot them 
being the same as that of the original com- 
bination; I cannot, however, refrain from 
admiring one seutiment of Mr. Thornton 
relative tothe proposed subscription; to wits; 

that “ the distant parts of the country look- 

“ed often with anxiety to the metropolis, 
“ and expected from the great public virtue 
“ of the more opulent and enlightened class- 

“ es in the couoty of Middlesex such sacti- 

« fices as might be necessary to repress the 

« evils, to which it was subject, and to pro- 

“ tect the constitution.” Now, though the 

¢ great public virtue” of directors, contrac- 

tors, brokers, and jobbers of every deserip- 

tion; though the great public virtue of those 

persons who have inundated the country 
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with promissory notes for which the posses- 
sor cannot demand payment, and who have 
left us coin scarcely sufficient to carry on 
the daily traffic tor the necessaries of life ; 
though persons of this description should 


have a monopoly of the public virtue as well — 


as of the public wealth, and though it should 
be perfectly consistent with the rules of mo- 
desty for Mr. Thornton and his friends to 
consider themselves a8 the most enlightened 
class of the county of Middlesex; though 
all this should be right, 1 never can agree, 
that the people in the distant parts of the 
country look with any degree of anxiety to 
Mr. Thornton and his friends for the “ pro- 
“tection of the constitution.” ‘The people 
in the distant parts of the country have no 
anxiety at all upon the subject: they see 
Mr. Thornton and his friends subscribing, 
or, as he calls it, making sacrifices; and, if 
they have any anxiety about the matter, it 
arises from the fear, that a remuneration for 
those ‘* sacrifices” will come out of their 
pockets, Mr. Thornton all along makes 
his cause the cause of the government, or 
ministry, and charges Sir Francis Burdett 
with inconsistency in his Janguage and con- 
duct relative to Mr. Pitt. ** He has used,” 
says Mr. Thornton, ‘ to inveigh particularly 
* against Mr. Pitt, whom he has held up to 
** the utmost abhorrence of the people ; yet, 
* it we may believe the speech of the gen- 
tleman who nominated him, he was one 
“ of those who laboured night and day, as 
they term it, to form an administration on 
abroad foundation; that is to say, an ad- 
«¢ ministration of which this very Mr. Pitt 
** was to be a member!” And, what incon- 
sistency was there in this? Were we not, all 
of us; or, at least, did we not all profess to 
be, for an union of a/] parties, in order that 
all political animosities should be buried, and 
that the enemy chould see that he had the 
whole force of an undivided people to meet? 
Was not this the language of the nation, at 
the time when the change of the ministry 
took place? Was it not the language of those 
who disiiked as well as those who liked Mr. 
Pit? Or, will Mr. Thornton insist, that 
every ove who professed a wish for an union 
of parties, and who did notlike Mr. Pitt, was 
a canting hypocrite? Besides, if a ministry 
upon a broad foundation had been formed, 
Mr, Pitt, though “a member,” would not 
have been the master of it. Disapproving of 
Mr. Pitt both as to person and system, Sir 
Francis Burdett would naturally prefer him 
in a situstion where he would have the least 
degree of power that it was possible to pacify 
hiss with ; and, cordially joining Sir Francis 
iM Gisapprobation, as to the system of Mr. 
Titt, my wish respecting the new thibistry 
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was the same, as I have more than Once 
twice unequivocally expressed it, So |p, | 
ago as the winter of 1802, I gave it as, J 
opinion, that Mr. Pitt never ought again) J 


be at the head of a ministry: the same Opi min your 
nion, with some of the reasons whereon: 
was founded, was repeated in Decemb-- UPC? 
1803; and, again, with additional reasons 10 | 
the month of May last; yet, was for, 
coalition of al] the men of talents of par. (0 
ties, doubtless including Mr. Pitt; and, | 
have not, on this score, at least, ever ac) 
accused of inconsistency. Indeed, the lan. femPe! 
guage and conduct of Sir Francis Burden, re much 
with regard to Mr. Pitt, present no incon fame WO8U' 


Bok bene: 


ho! at u 


sistency; and the subject appears to have 
been introduced by Mr. Thornton in order to 
give an indirect blow at the whole ot the 
Opposition, especially those persons who dis. 
approved of the juggle, by which the pre 
sent ministry was patched up.—This 
* enlightened” gentleman does not mule 
use of the word sacobin, nor that of jacob. 
ism, but he labours hard to inculcate the ne 
tion, that the election has, on the part of Sir 
Francis Burdett, been conducted upon jac 
bin principles, and that ‘ his supporters art, 
 unbappizy, associated with men of the wont 
“ description, with men from whom ans 
« our chief domestic danger, and the triump) 
“ of Sir Francis, therefore, would be tle 


belie 
any co 


triumph of anarchy over law, and of de: 
mocracy over the British constitution. 
This is, from the ministerialists, at least, * “eet 
first we have heard, in so official a manne, age 
of “ domestic dangers.” Mr. Addington and at he | 
his colicagues repeatedly boasted, and 1 te e bank 
lieve with perfect truth, though not wit ee 
much decency, that, under their sway, ister 
people were become unanimous ; that the) baking 

had, as it were, but one soul, as to thei 5 ; | 


tachment to the constitution and their 1 
lution to defend it at the risk of their lv 
Whence has arisen, then, the disatlecti® 
and the domestic dangers, of the con® 
quences of which Mr. Thornton is 80 #p)" 
hensive? Mr. Thornton himself, in speaking 
in defence of the peace of Amiens (for “ 
ministerial measure has he not spoken!) 
fence of) said, that it had ‘ destroyed ° 
‘« discontents and rendered the people ""* 
“ nimous.” Since when, I ask thereiors 
have these “ domestic dangers” aga!? 
to light? With all due submission 1 - 
bank director, our chief domestic dang" 
does not consist in the machinations of “ 


irde 
mocrats or anarchists, bot in the eet ‘teres 
quantity of bank notes, which, if 4 ic ‘ avs he 
hot put to jts increase, will, I am fully r * was; 
suaded, produce effects fatal to out fiber 
and to the throne of our sovereign. self 


‘the great cause of all our troubles and 3 
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It is, in fact, the cause that we are 


war, Pay your bank-notes in spe- 
cic,” said the Moniteur at the breaking 
of the wary and then we will believe 
nC op. in your ability to continue the contest, 
reon it Pere we have, in a very few words, the opi- 
upon which the French cabinet pro- 
sons in io the War against Us and, I think, 
for ec ere is DO Man 'n his senses who will 
par ure the soundness of the opi- 
and, | Joo. If we conuinue to humour this paper- 


t been mriscoct acy 5 if they continue to issue million 


lane milion of their paper; or even. if they 
urdett, mre mach longer skreened from the payment 
incon Mer what they already have afoat, we must 
have beneath the enemy, without his firing a 
det He has nothing to do but to 
ot the where he is, now and then showing us 
ho dis: an aspect somewhat more menacing, til the 
e pre per system shall have brought ws to the 
~The point a’ which we must arrive, and at which 


pe well Knows we must arrive, in the course 
me avery few years, Nay, if an invasion 
pere to take place at this time, our ‘ chief 
conestic danger” would arise from the 
Bxcessive quantity of bank notes. Does any 


make 
acobin. 
he no. 


of Sir 


: ate, man believe, that, if the enemy were landed 
weal any considerable force, bank-notes would 
arise 5 especially near the enemy, in payment 
umph provi-ions ? Most assuredly they would 
the (; and the confusion that would ensue can 


f de: ary be conceived, much less described. 

tion. ou Grenville, during the last session of 

the suggested the adoption of some 


dire of precaution against this danger ; 


n and » by way of answer, he was reminded, 
1 bes bithe formed part of the ministry when 
with be bank restriction bill was passed! Precau- 
y, the as there are none adopied yet: the mi- 
- they ster seems to be as much averse from 
it: i ‘King preparations against this contingency 
Men are from making their wills : 


“outeers, Men and horses, and even car- 
ges, he is preparing in abundance, but not 
vora about money ; though every man of 


lives. 
“tin, 


onse- 


pres * least reflection must perceive how ex- 
king Fe “Cy dangerous our situation will be, in 
what Hime’ Ot actual invasion, if money, I mean 
n dte “Money, be not prepared in a considerable 
d al “Suly tor the payment of the army and 
une returning to Mr. Thornton 
fore, _ those persons in whose existence he pro- 
ome ‘© perceive our chief domestic dan- 
this S*ty Tshall take the liberty to make an 
ngtt 7 ire: ‘rom that part of his speech where he 
bis principal objection to Sir Francis 
urdett, a member of parliament for the 
be of Middiesex. The chief ground,” 
Qe,“ on Which the defeat of Sir Francis 
rues , 48 assumed to be #o certain, was the cir- 
isi i Re of his having connected him- 
dir with various persons suspected of se- 
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dition and treason— Persons, of whom 
** some have been acquitted, and some con- 
“ victed by a jury of their countrymen. Ie 
“ was not believed that a gentleman who 
** had been the companion gt Despard and 
of O'Connor, who moreover had chosen 
“ for the chief agents io his election Mr, 
** Bonney, the secretary of the Correspond- 
** ing Society, and Mr. Frost, the delegate 
** sent to the bar of the French Convention 
© by the disattected societies of this coun- 
*¢ try, aman who had also been sentenced to 
*“ the pillory, could be so far acceptable 
** to the county in general as to be selected 
“* as its representative. Mr. Thornton bere 
** observed, that he admitted it to be very 
“« possible for a person of a warm temper, 
*‘ and of merely opposition politics, to be- 
* come familiarly acquainied with one who 
** should afterwards prove to have been 
‘* guilty of treason, but he contended that 
*¢ Sir Francis Burdett by choosing for his 
principal agents such persons as he had 
* named, must be understood to have pro- 
** claimed himself as of their party; that he 
*€ must be considered as wearing the colours 
** of Mr. Frost, and as ranging bimself un- 
“* der the standard of Mr. Bonney, and the 
** contest, therefore, was not of an ordinary 
*€ political nature."——Upon the candour 
of attempting to make Sir Francis Burdett 
answerable for the principles and even crimes 
of O'Connor and i-espard [remarked in the 
preceding sheet. But, Mr. Thornton, in his 
pious zeal for the welfare of the constitution 
(in church | warrant you, as well as state!) 
has discovered a new way of stating the 
case. He had perceived, probably, that men 
were shocked at the promulgation of a prin- 
ciple that made every one answerable for all 
the sins of his acquaintance, future as well as 
past and present; and, therefore, he softened 
it down, allowing that ‘‘ a person of warm 
“* temper, and merely opposition politics, might 
«© become familiarly acquainted with one who 
“ should afterwards prove to have been guilty 
“of treason;’ but, as if exhausted by this 
wonderful exertion of candour, the godly 
genileman contends, that Sir Francis Bur 
dett, ‘¢ in chusing such persons as Mr, 
* Bonney and Mr. Frost as lis agents, 
“ must be considered as proclaiming himself 
«© of their party, and ranging himself under 
“© their standard, aud, that, therefore, the 
“ contest was not of an ordinary political 
“ nature,” Such is the candour of a 
godly politician ! Such is the candour of a 
potent prince of the paper-aristocracy ! Of 
what party did Sir Francis Burdett thus 
prociaim himself ? What standard must he 


be considered as having ranged himself un- 


| der by his employing of these two persons 
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amongst his agents? The answer which ts | 
intended to be conveyed by Mr. Thornton’s 

statement is: ‘the party of the Corres- 
¢ ponding Society of which Mr. Bonney 
© was secretary; the standard of the French 
¢ Convention to which Mr. Frost was sent 
¢ as a deligate.’ Let us see, then, how 
this mode of reasoning will be relished, if 
applied to the mimisiry 3 to his Majesty’s 
confidential servants.’ could mention 
a score or two of quondam “ citizens,”? who 
have been taken toto high favour at Down- 
ing-street and Whitehall. Some of the 
loudest amongst Mr. Mainwaring’s sup- 
porters have openly, and in print, accused 
a person, now very hear Mr. Pitt, of hav- 
ing been a member ct the Jacobin Club at 
Paris. The same prints accused Mr. Ad- 
dington of giving the command of a regi- 
ment of volunteers to a person who had 
been a member of the London Correspond- 
ing Socicty. But, # come to names: has 


not Mr. Mackintosh been forgiven? Nay, 
taken into favour, and invesied with an 
office of great profit, as well as great im- 
portance in a political point of view? Mr, 
Mackintosh did not, however, belong, as 
far as I know at least, to the Correspond- 
ing Society, like Mr. Bonney; nor was he, 
I believe, sent as a delegate to the French 
Convention, like Mr. Frost, But, the list 
of those political sinners, ewho have beea 
washed in the waters of Downing-street, 
affords us one Who was both a member of 
the Corresponding Society ahd a delegate 


to the French Convention ; I mean, that 


celebrated personage Mr. Redhead Yorke, 
who, though he did not, I believe, stand 
in the pillory, has very candidly acknow- 
ledged that he deserved if, and he was ac- 
tually imprisoned, as is well known, dur- 
ing several years of last war, This person, 
then, be it known, was not only forgiven 
by the government, but was taken into fa- 
vour, was cafessed, employed, and paid, 
I do not say that he was an intimate friend 
of the Addingtons and the Lord Chancel- 
lor, but I do say, and possitiyely assert, 
that he was frequently with them: I be- 
heve, and am almost sure, that he dined 
with them occasionally: he called himself 
private secretary to Mr. Hiley Addington, 
and in print he boasted of the patronage 
the Lord’ Chancellor. Many. more of 
THESE citizen” conyerted into courtiers 
“narigd, not want of room 
me to hasten to a close of this 
however, Telrain from 
citing te nolable instance of the con- 
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though he had been not only a revolu! 


not only a republican and a jacobin, hy 


bloody Septembrixer; though he had iy : 


riously been all this; though his histor 
and particularly his conduct. during yy: 
French revolution, was known, even jy 
minute detail, by “ his Majesty’s confide. 
tial servaots,’? they not only. overluoles 
his crimes, but, if he states truth, they 
admitted himto great personal intins. 
cy; they confided in him so far as t) 
admit him to official consultations; they 
entrusted him with considerable 
of money, with important secrets of sists, 
and exposed one, at least, of our fore.n 
ministers to his mercy. ‘ Aye,’ say ty: 
committee of coniractors, ** but Macintos 
“ and Yorke and Mehée de la. Toucie 
‘“ were enrolled under the banners of (i: 
“ ministry !’? Exactly so! and thus the 
whole of Mr. Thorston’s objection to 
Messrs, Bonney and Frost consists 10 thet 
having” been Burdett and Indepe 
denge,’”’? while. tzdepegdence alone for 
his objection to Burdett. Thie_accepting 
of a place of a job is, therefore, with thew 
persons, as was before observed, the ony 
test of political reformation ; but, if Si 
Francis and his friends will take that tes, 
though with as little sincerity as certaia 
persons swallow the sacrament in order! 
qualify themselves for power and probit, i 
they will but become the “ devoted instri- 
“ ments” in the hands of the minister and 
his paper-aristocracy, they may not ony 
obtain absolution for the past but a stock 
forgiveness for4he future. 
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For my part, I am no indiscriminate 
claimer against. courts and courticls: 
know there always must be placeme?, 
that there always will be and always 0¥s" 
to be pensioners; and I further know; “* 
the cry of independence is frequently mere 
popular cant: but, what I never can 20% 
is, that loyalty is the exclusive pose st 
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Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord, 
That would revive those borrid days again, 
And make poor England weep in streams of blood! Suaxsreane. 
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FINANCIAL DISTRESSES 
Meus PRINCIPAL CAUSE OF THE FRENCH 
q REVOLUTION, 
Sir—Although the consequences of 
rench revolution have occupied great 
Mepart of the attention of the statesmen of 
turope since it happened, they have be- 
towed little consideration on the causes by 
hich it was produced; yet, without ase 
Breuding to the causes it is impossible either 
Meio reson justly, or to act consistently in 
Beerard to the effects. To a deficiency in 
Mthis respect the progress of the French re- 
dlution beyond the limits of that kingdom, 
perhaps, as much oWing as to its own in- 
force, 
lt was about the beginning of the six- 
mecenth century, that the French monarch 
egan to assume its present form, but it 
as not till after the middle of the seven- 
meeecenth, that the royal authority was tho- 
established. In the intervening 
mee'od, the country had been frequently 
mee'siracted by the great feudatories of the 
mown, who often made use of a difference 
fee cligion as a pretext to cover their own 
g mbition : though they were restrained by 
fe’: culightened government of Henry the 
a \ th. and their power broke by the severe 
fe nistration of Cardinal Richlieu, it was 
(ill the last years of Mazarine that their 
vcnce was completely sunk in that of 
me crown, This gave additional force to 
Z he royal authority, but was by no means 
me ovrable to the strength of the govern- 
m@": The higher nobility had formerly 
much in the country, among their 
and dependents, whose attach- 
cat the assiduously cultivated as the 
me's Of supporting their, own Conse- 
a tnige This made them formidable to 
| Oe but through them a connexion 
iormed with the lower noblesse, aad 
ee ° the latter with the inhabitants of the 
ences, which established a chain of 
q p ordination from the throne to the cot- 
q al When deprived of this source of im- 
= af they sought distinction at court 
he of that power which 
sit thes ormerly opposed ; when they did 
ire castles, it was no longer as hardy 
‘“rbulent barons to court the resort of 


provin 
Vor. but as refined and effeminate 


courtiers, who viewed the provincial with 
contempt, and his manners with disgust, 
This change operated still more powerfully 
by affecting the influence of the whole or- 
der of noblesse; no longer employed as 
leaders of the people in war and politics, 
they sunk into a sort of separate cast, al- 
most distinct from the rest of the nation, 
and that gradation of authority which forms 
the basis and stability of all government 
was lost ; consisting of more than an hun- 
dred thousand, they included all the men of 
birth, most of those of large property and 
liberal education, but divided amongst 
themselves into the old and the new, of the 
court and the province, of the sword and 
the robe, without any point of union they 
were not formidable to the crown, but nei- 
ther did they retain that influence of birth 
and property which is the great support of 
monarchy. The state of learning in France 
had likewise occasioned a considerable 
change in the opinions of part of the na- 
tion. To the classical age of Louis the 
XIVth. had succeeded a spirit of literature, 
the essential part of which was to ridicule 
the follies, the errors, and the superstitions 
of mankind, on moral, political, and re'i- 
gious subjects. Tt soon extended to the in- 
stitutions themselves, and about the middle 
of the last century, the minds of the literary 
men in that country were brought to 4 con- 
tempt of the existing establishments, when 
the rudiments of that dogma peculiar to the 
new philosophy, that man is naturally good, 
that government is unnecessary, and is an 
imposition upon mankind, were first Started 
and were received by them with avutity. 
No class of men havea higher opinion of 
their own importance than men of letters ; 
they have ascribed the French revolution 
principally to their own labours, and the 
industry with which their teneis were 
propagated after it took place obtained 
them more credit than they were entitled 
to. But their opinions extended very little 
beyond the circle of the studious: notwithe 
standing the rage for the company of lite- 
rary men that prevailedin France for some 
time, there was no appearance of theic 
having made many proselytes; even during 
the very time that their speculations werg 
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and the people were engaged, and the na- 
tion divided abovt absolution and extreme 
unction. But these were alteratives, the 
effects of which might have long lain dor- 
mant in the constitution, if a much more 
active and powerful principle had not 
brought. them to light. Legislative assem- 
blies. in France any way analogous to the 
liamemt of Great Britain, are a subject 
only for the disquisitions of antiquaries, but 
the principal courts of justice which re- 
ceived that name. were the first and most 
active agents of the French revolution. 
The first parliament ts of considerable an- 
tiquity ; others were at different periods 
erected in several provinces of the king- 
dom. How they were originally constiu- 
ted Iam ata loss to say, but, J believe, it 
was about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, that places in them were first sold for 
asum of money advanced to the govern- 
ment: this being an easy and ready mode 
of raising money, was so often resorted to 
as to make many of them numerous. They 
ceased to bear the character of. courts of 
justice; instead of a judge or a few judges 
entering a court divested of prejudice and 
_partiality to administer justice, they allow- 
ed themselves to be solicited for their votes, 
.and appeared in the arena as combatants 
_for the cause they had espoused. To com- 
_pleat the errors or more properly abuses 
in the administration of justice in France, 
the King or rather his minister, frequent! 
stopped their proceedings and cancelled 
their judgments, In a political light, the 
changes they underwent were of no less 
importance. The legislative power of 
France had for centuries centered in the 
crown, As a form of promulgating the 
laws, they had been registered by order of 
the King in the parliaments. They soon 
began to deliberate on the edicts sent them 
for registration, which furnished them with 
an opportunity of reviewing many acts of 
government. However necessary some 
restraint might be on the despotism of the 
crown, it cannot be supposed that a thou- 
. sand or fifteen hundred men divided into 
twelve or thirteen assemblies, dedicated to 
the practice of the law, and bred to the 
science of disputation, could be either a 
. salutary corrective or tend much to the 
- Peace of thestate. Io the internal commo- 
_ tions they had likewise taken a part, and in 
of the «minority of Louis the XiVth. 
. they, were counted by all parties as the only 
- Copsiuutional body known in the state, 
During ghe Louis the XIVth. they 
but he had no sooner ex- 
pired, than instigated by the intrigues of the 
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Duke of Orleans, the parliament of P.;, 
cancelled the will of Louis the XIVih , and 
declared the Duke regent. He found it p:p. 
dent to flatter the parliament to get bis x, 
thority acknowledged, but the pretensic,, 
of the robe were so little consistent with th. 
prerogative of the crown, that he had ny 
acted long as regent before the usual ds 
putes commenced. Some of the Duke's nj. 
nisters were far from respectable, and hij 
administration by no means steady, how. 
ever, government suffered but little in his 
hands, except. from the licentiousness 
manners and want of decorum that he into. 
duced among the higher ranks, which dd 
not add to the respect with which they wee 
regarded by the other classes of society. The 
long reign of Louis the XVth. seldom bad 


yotables, 


that er 
purpose it 

was 


claims either to vigour of ability. Jt pro Mipndthoug! 
bably had not escaped the observation of pablic, It 
either the parliaments or the people, that the Mayho were 
crown though tbe fountain of power lid princi; 
often suffered its mandates to be resisted BBB. of | 
and that it had frequently even yielded © Bown for 
opposition, for soon after the peace of Ai: HAMBhad proba 
la-Chapelle, the opposition of the parit Df the ch 
ments assumed a more systematic form; Balled tog 
Ahey entered strenuously into the were 
differences that ensued, and were genet) tc 
supported by the people, At first, these dv HAtwentieth: 
putes between the clergy and the parliameil, Degative, 


were a subject of mirth for the levies of Ve 
sailles, but they afterwards came to so gies 
a height, .as to Jay the foundation of distor 
bances in. several parts of the kingdom ; sé 
the parliaments became at last so trouble: 
some to Louis the XVth. that he enter 
warmly into the scheme of Mons. Maufrow 
for effecting a change in the courls © 
justice, which that dextrous politician accom 
plished. | 
Taxes have been productive of more cot 
motions than all other causes together; 
were likewise the first subject of those a 
sensions that led to the French revolvt 
For a considerable time the greatest pa! 
the extraordinary demands on the Free 
treasury, bad been supplied by Joans 
annuities for a term of years, or repayable 
instalments, while at the same time, oA 
new taxes had been laid or any pr 
made for making good the payme 
| which means the debt increased rapidly 
the close of the American was, the ret 
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was far below the ex diture, and the &* eee bis ¢ 
vernment like a Spendtbrift who 3s Dour thi 
look into his own affairs, for three me the ¢ 
rs made good the deficiency by 
ns. Jt then amounted to about pare picasure, 


lions sterling, when it was at last 
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Pari or footing. No kind of government can 
and ip so freely into the purse of the subject as 
pre fiee government. The French minister 


Me 


{ finance would not venture to Cover so 


a deficiency by the power of the crown 
the Hone. He therefore, called an assembly of 
1 no otables, the principle object of which was 
| die sanction the taxes he intended to ‘levy, al- 
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ough several reforms were submitted to 
eir consideration to smooth the way for the 
posts, Whether such an assembly ap- 
Epointed by the crown, had they given their 
Bey.\| assent to the taxes, would have added 
emoch weight to the royal authority is to be 
Meedoubted; but, they were no ways dispos:d 
that end. They so little answered the 
purpose intended, that the minister of fi- 
Beenance was disgraced while they were sitting, 
d though little of their proceedingswas made 
mepablic, 1 believe it was well known to those 
mew ho were acquainted with the interior, that 
mathe principal opposition was among the first 
meeiass of subjects, to which the partiality 
meeicwo for several years to a few favourites, 
probably, contributed consid. rably. One 
fee! the chief reasons for which they were 
together, and in which the higher or- 
meets were Most interested, was to get their 
pronsent toa general land-tax in place of the 
meventieths; to that they gave almost a 


pesative. The reforms or rather the reduc- 
y) pons in the expenditure, which the court 

with great activity, by no means 
ye ended to remove the coldness on their past, 
bie: specially that in the article of pensions, 
la of which had been given to great fa- 
— oe whose affairs were incumbered, and 
5 i i cy even gave a positive opinion against re- 
Bicingthem. A project likewise fur taking 
a he debt that the clergy bad contracted by 

cont: heir free gifts, into the debt of the nation 
‘her ro extending the land tax over their lands, 
as ill received, and produced jsome 
— ine remonstrances from them. Had the 
vt ce general been called at that time, in- 
3 ae : of the notables, it is probable, that the 
pos cumstances of those held in 1789 would 
‘ey on been reversed : that the opposition the 
jet “Oud have experienced, would have 
ise a from the privileged orders; and, that 
> i © ters etat had not supported the crown, 
“ould at least have remained passive. 
at the XVith on his accession: to the 
“called the Count'de Maurepas to 
Minister, who had been disgraced 
{oot | years betore for a court intrigue. 
“atlier part of his life be had been 
o a remarkable as a man: of gaiety and 
for the depth of his under- 
hay was then nedi ly superannuated, 


wg no favour for the adminis 
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tration of the latter part of the reign of 
Louis the XVth, which foilowed his dis- 
grace, and the King as little on account of 
family considerations, the chancellor wos 
disgraced and the parliaments restored, The 
expenses of the government having been 
made good by loans and anticipations, few 
subjects of contention betweeu the admi- 
nisiration and them had occurred till the 
meeting of the notables, except in regard to 
regulations respecting their own body, and 
in the registration of the new loans, wher 
some admonitions to economy were given in 
so free a stile, as to shew that they wanted 
only opportunity to equal if not surpass their 
former animadversions. ‘The opporiunity 
then occurred, and was not neglected. Not- 
withstanding the coolness or rather aversion 
of the notables, to the new financial arrange- 
ments, the court resolved on their dissolution 
to carry them into execution and began the 
registration of the edicts in the parliament 
of Paris, by those for the provincial assem- 
blies, commutation of the labours for the 
roads, &c. So prone was that court to oppo- 
sition, that though it might have been ex- 
pected that most of these regulations would 
have been gratefully received, they were not 
registered without a great deal of discussion; 
but, when the edict for a stamp tax was 
brought forward, instead of complying, they 
called for a state of the receipt and expen- 
diture, as if they had been a legislative body 
who were to grant subsidies upon the people. 
Without waiting for the issue of this contest, 
the King ordered the edict for the land-tax 
to be carried to them; in the additional al- 
tercation which it occasioned, the renewal 

of the states-general was suggested by one 
of the most factious of the members, imme- 
diately approved, and afterwards persisted in 
as likely to catch the people, and embarrass 
the court. The King held a /it de justice, 
and ordered the edicts to be registered; he 
had no seoner retired than the parliament 
declared the registration null, and afterwards 
met to debate the propriety of the: edicts 
thenselves, opon which they were exiled to 
‘Troyes, and the King ordered the registra- 

‘ion anew in the chambers of aids and ac- 

counts, where it likewise experienced resist- 

ance, as well from those chambers thom, 

selves, as from the people. Their arréts 

were cancelled by the court, and afierwanls 

the whole proceedings of the parliafnent 

shared the same fate by an Order seiit-to 

T oyes. Daring this time the kingdons had 

been inundated with the most hcentious 

publications, in the form of addrespes vod 

remons‘rances, not onle by the! patlament 

of Paris, but by the oiher parliaments, Cun- 
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taining the most virolent invectives, and ace 
eusing the King of prodigality and despo- 
tism, some of the most essential parts of 
Which they must have known to be false, 
that the déficiency was chiefly brought on 
sitice the peace by the profusion of the court. 
A small part of the debt had been occasion- 
ed by the negligence and profusion of the 
coart and the princes, but the far greater 
part of it bad evidently been contracted in 
the national service. These libels being 
Circulated with impunity, were highly dan- 
gerous and inflammatory, for they shewed 
the people that after setting the power of 
the crown at defiance, it might be treated 
with abuse and contempt. It is from that 
period that that fermentation may be dated, 
which afterwards terminated in the French 
revolution. The same dissatisfaction with 
the court had likewise continued in the 
higher ranks; the peers and sometimes the 
princes of the blood, had attended at the most 
violent of the parliamentary sessions, the 
former had served upon parliamentary com- 
mittees, and supported their reports. In 
such a state of public affairs, a favourable 
issue was not to be expected without an ad- 
ministration of great weight and ability; 
but, since the meeting of the notables there 
had been repeated changes in the ministry, 
daring the jast troubles hardly a week had 
passed without a resignation, almost every 
man of rank, consequence, and connexion 
had retired ; and, at last, the Archbishop of 
Thoulouse was appointed prime minister. It 
was evident that the disorders of the state 
were such as to require a radical cure. Such 
too was the temper of the nation, that it 
must have been hazardous for any ministry 
to have made use of strong measures imme- 
diately, and the minister might by that time 
have been satisfied, that without them no- 
thing was to be expected from the parlia- 
ments. If the state was to be saved, subor- 
dination must be restored, and activity in- 
fused into the administration: it was per- 
haps, necessary to find means to enable 
vermment to goon independent of the par- 
liaments long enough for that purpose to be 
effected. By a few retrenchments which 
would have effected only the amasements of 
the court, by changing that part of the na- 
tional debt which was upon temporary or 
life-rent annuities into perpetual funds, and 
by improving the customs (a part of the 
French finances entirely neglected) with 
very ‘small loans that object might probably 
have’been attamed. Bat, imperious as the 
cireamstances were, the views of the minis- 
ter seen not fo have extended further than 
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lieve the difficulty of the moment, 
negotiations had evidently taken place wi, 
the parliament of Paris, for upon a Sort of 
petition from them, and their agreeing jy 
register an edict postponing the new tary 
for two years, they were recalled ; when he 
likewise announced loans for four years jg 
come, to cover the deficiency of the fina. 
ces, with strong insinuation almog 
amounting to a declaration that the states. 
general would be held at the end of that pe. 
riod, This was a weak compromise for the 
past, and, if he had been led to believe thy 
the parliament had agreed to carry this a- 
rangement into execution, he was complete. 
ly overreached: or, if he took for granted 
that they were to agree to it, he as much de. 
ceived himself. For, in a few days after 
they had again assembled, the King ordered 
the registration of a loan ; they entered into 
a long debate upon it in his presence, during 
which, he likewise ordered the registration 
of an edict in favour of the Protestants As 
soon as the King had retired, the parliament 
as before, declared the negotiation null; 0 
which two of the most refractory members 
were arrested; the Duke of Orleans who 
had protested beforehand against the expect 
ed proceedings of the day was exiled, avd 
the princes and peers were desired not to 
sist at the meetings. The peers reluctantly 
obeyed, but the parliament then refusing ® 
proceed in the edict respecting the Prot 
tants, the King in a few ‘days allowed ue 
peers torcturn; the first use they made 
that condescension was to join in an applic 


tion for the recall of the Duke of Orleans, § 
which the King after giving a refusal, 0" § 


acquiesced, as to permit him to come to ibe 
neighbourhood of Paris. The parliamet! 


had already made some slight attemp's" 
act in a legislative capacity, by propos')s : 
terations in Jaws, but when they came 
take the edict in favour of the Protest! 
into consideration, they appointed 3 0% 
mittee, of which the peers made a part, 
go- | examine and report upon ‘it. 
registered, but they likewise voted an a" 
in respect to /ettres de cachet, which bere 


strong resemblance to a law. | 
During the whole of these 
the parliaments, the manner i0 W 
were conducted was. highly injuriovs 
royal authority: the King had almos! 


formly told the parliaments at 
was the language in-which his 


danger 
with them was expressed 


that he was firmly resolved.to be 
and, as certainly upon, their. adher™s 
dily to the purpose be had yicldeds. 
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ome ile which every government ought to pre- 
With we with the subject, he entered into argu- 
tt of ents about theif submission. No govern- 


Bement can be too careful to shew that the 
.\ives bv which it is actuated are pure, but 


0 be Beghat government which trusts to argument 
of authority for obedience, is travel- 
va Bing fast to its own destruction. While 
most Bthese transactions had taken place with the 
ates. rliament of Paris, the provincial parlia- 
Pee ants had, if possible, exceeded them in 


Beyiclence. Some of them had registered the 
Medicts for the provincial assemblies, others 
refused; some reprobated the compromise 
Mon the part of the parliament of Paris, some 
Shad submitted in part, some were in open 


1 de hostility to the administration, and some were 
after piled, 
ered He It was suspected very soon after the last 
100 Beresistance of the parliament, and the arrest 
ning Mimeo! the members, that the minister had some 
in contemplation; the suspicion 
As Proved to be well founded, a few months 
nent produced the cour plemére. It was evident- 


: By intended as an imitation of the change in 
Bethe courts by Mons, Maupoux, but it was 
Seetic imitation of a man of ability by an ig- 


ec porant pretender, Mons. Maupoux, before 
and oceeding to the execution of his plan, had 
indefatigable in secaring by promises, 
tly and bribes, a sufficient number 


q the robe ; he brought the new courts into 
nediate activity, and removed the parlia- 
eas from any competition with them. 
fhe minister, although the state of the king- 
/q bom required infinitely greater preparation, 
a plook no precaution to engage the men of the 
_— daw, he left the parliaments in existence, 
Bod their powers undefined. In critical si- 


- q os it is to be doubted, if even want of 
be more fatal than want of firm- 
 —.. There was no necessity for proceed- 


eng to sach lengths so rashly, for superficial 


~ te been the object and the means of the 
oa ét, the loan contrary to expectation 


been filled, notwithstanding the oppo- 
4 ~~ of tbe parliament, which made him 
Pendent of them for a year, and might 
B'° made him so for a much longer time. 
‘|Z Pn however, as this crisis had been 
| ae on, and injudiciously as it had been 
,., ane It is not impossible, but it might 
q so far successful as to have made 
more tractable if it had been 
With perseverance. In a_ short 
= Judges had been’ found for the inferior 
¥ 8, 10 several parts of the kingdom, they 
administer justice, and others 
7-7 ‘ollowing their example. Concession 
| scension’ only add to presump- 


{ yetithe minister seemed to think that 


e 
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he could gain the object he had in view by 
forbearance, and granting every other de- 
mand. When the minds of .men are un- 
hinged, if the government cannot withdraw 
their attention from dangerous novelties, 
they at ‘Yeast should not direct.at that way, 
aad if they cannot prevent, they shouid vot 
coustenance new assembiies of the people, 
for there can be few such that wil! not be a 
focus of sedition, ‘The minister on ihe con- 
trary, kept their expectations constantly alive 
with the prospect of the states-general, and 
readily agreed to renew the ancient states of 
most of the provinces. _l'umults were to be 
expected, and there could be but one way 
for the government to act in regard to them ; 
to avoid giving cause for them as much as 
possible, but when they did happen to en- 
force the laws of every civilized society, and 
punish the authors of a breach of the peace, 
A tumult. took place at Grenoble, in which 
the military force retired before the popu- 
lace, the leaders were unpunished ; this 
was. followed by an anomalous meeting of 
the noblesse and tiers etat to the number of 
about five hundred, after which, Dauphiny 
never was quiet. In Brittany there were 
disturbances in which the army and the po, 
pulace had nearly come to blows ; there they 
remained unpunished, and there the same 
consequences followed. On another tumult 
happening soon afier in Navarre, the 
King at once gave up the cause and dismiss 
ed his minister, although the greatest part of 
the kingdom still remained undisturbed. He 
immediately resolved to recal] the parlia- 
ments, and assemble the states-geocral. It 
is much doubted, if the states-general was 
ever properly a legislative body; they had 
been repeatedly summoned te sanction laws 
prepared by the crown, and had sometimes 
presented petitions or remonstrances, . but 
rarely -had any business originated with them. 
They had not met for, near two centuries, 
and so little was clearly. ascertained, that abl 
the antiquaries of France had already been 
encouraged to collect information concern- 
ing them. But, whatever they had been in 
times past, they were now loudly called for 

as an assembly that was to regenerate the 

state. The people had already been taught 

to treat the crown with contempt, they were 

now led. to look for the authority of govern- 

ment in other hands. Among the evils re- 

sulting from the disorder of the finances, one 

of the greatest was, that the minister of that 

department had begun to be esteemed the 


principal member of the cabinet, by which 


means the administration had been ina great 
measure committed to bankers, lawyers, and 
priests. Now, at one of the most critical 
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periods that the kingdom bad ever seen, 
which demanded an administration of the 
first influence and ability, the fate of France, 
and, it is to be feared, of more than France, 
was intrasted to a man who had not a ra- 
tional pdlitical conception beyond the irea- 
sury, and whose passion was popular ap- 
plause ; the latter, which ooght to have been 
an insuperable objection to him io the stave 
the nation then was, was that which brought 
him back to office. The notables were again 
called to consider of the form in which the 
states-general should be constituted. A dif- 
ference of opinion still appeared; one of the 
chambers presided by the first prince of the 
blood, was of opinion, that the representa- 
tives of the tiers etat should be equal to those 
of the other two orders; but the other cham- 
bers decided that the members of cach of 
the three should be equal. While this ques- 
tion waa in agitation, the effect of impunity 
in those provinces where the troubles had 
taken place was strongly shown. In Dau- 
phiny the states met with a representation of 
the ters etat equal to both the others, and 
did oot conceal their intention of claiming a 
legislative power. In Brittany the tiers etat 
met by themselves, and with a list of griev- 
ances and innovations, demanded that they 
should have a double representation. ‘The 
noblesse at last were alarmed. The Prince 
ot Conti preser-ed a note almost prophetic 
to the united commissioners of the chambers 
of the notables, representing the danger of 
the monarchy, and the alarmiug state of the 
nation; the note was transmitted to the 
King, but it was so little congenial to the 
sentiments of his minister, that it was or- 
dered not to be taken into consideration, 
}ivwever, upon a division of the whole no- 
tables, an equal representation of each of the 
orders was carried by a great majority. So 
derermined, however, was the minister in 
his owo projects, that he resolved to give the 
tiers etat a representation equal to both the 
other orders, and so infatuated was the King 
as to permit it. From the form that had 
been adopted, and still more from the state 
of the poblic mind, the elections became of 
the first importance. Had the noblesse been 
united and active, it is probable they might 
haye. prevented the dangerous effects of the 
numbers of the tiers etat, and, perhaps, have 
eatirely changed the spirit of that part of 
Une states-general.. A qvestion kad arisen 
.Whethee the order of hoblesse, forming 
Part of the ataces-general, should not be con- 
huiding ‘ficts; Kad they ad- 
this principle, it would have gven 
hat resémblance to our 
House of Peers, and had’ ihe rést of the no- 
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blesse offered themselves for representation 
of the tiers etat, it was to be expected frog, 
their interest and connexions, that many of 
them would have been elected, and excluded 
a great part of the most violent of ther 
members, The noblesse, however, except 
a few who were attached to the popular opi 
nions herded togetber, with that apathy and 
inaction which must make any description 
of men or any nation, fall before an active 
enemy, that with vigour and exertion they 
might have easily resisted. Bat, if no other 
means were to be made use of for tempering 
the heat of the ders etat, it became the duty 
of the crown, and every person attached to 
order and good government, to endeavour io 
make the chvice fall upon men of discern: 
ment and moderate principles; but, such 
was the philosophical spirit of the minister, 
that bé thought the elections could not be 
left too free, by which means they were 
abandoned to the populace, who returned a 
great part of the representatives of the tier 
etat of the retainers of the law, inflamed 
with all the fury of the parliaments, most of 
the rest were physicians and literary mea, 
whose heads were filled with Utopia 
schemes bred in the closet. Most of the 
electors drew up instructions for their repre: 
sentatives: those of the tiers etat in general 
contained a variety of projects relating 10 
the administration and civil liberty, some 
included changes in the government itself; 
but, the #iers ctat of Paris exceeded all the 
rest, for they appointed separate committets 
for the constitution, and all the principe! 
branches of administration, When the 
states general met, the King in his speech 
the opening of the session called upon them 
to restore order and tranquillity in the king: 
dom, which ameunted to a declaration tbat 
government had esca from his bands 
‘Lhe speech of the keeper of the seals, which 
the King said was to explain his intentions 
was an invitation to them to new model the 
state, but, at the same time contained 
insinuation, that it was expected they 
confine themselves to the liberty of the 
press, the fiuances, and /etires de cachet 
The speech or rather dissertation ‘ 
Necker, exclusive of the finances, which ‘ad 
cupy a great part of it, wasa ope ee 
homily, in which, thtougty the whining 
acade‘nic phrases in’ which’ it is compe 
may be discovered that that ‘apostle’of 
revolation had made the répresentaures 
the fiers etat equal to those of 
orders, ‘that be might by their? metinis’ inst” 
rd to their voting ‘by orders or 
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little consequence, 


ainst the other as he pleased; and that he 
cied that while he made them his pup- 
pets to new model the government at his 
picasure, he could reserye, such a share of 

-rto the.crown, aod no more thao he in 


jis wisdom thought, proper. The tiers etat 
were not deficient, in the part. he. had as- 
signed them. From, the first they assumed 
2 superiority over. the other orders, and de- 
' manded that they should come to them to 
iry their powers. or returns of election in 


common. The thing was in itself of very 
if it had not become so 
from being considered by all parties what it 


really was, @ trial whether the states should 


q vow: by orders or by numbers. If the pub- 
| lic affairs had been in the hands of a man of 


Me discernment and sound principles, he could 


not have wished for a better peeleuany 


Be teans of judging of the temper of the dif- 


ferent orders, and discovering how to act in 


regard to them, The diers etat would not 
§ proceed to any business unless the other or- 
| ders complied with their demands; at Jast 
Ze commissioners were appointed by the three 
® orders to endeavour to settle the point; but, 


ee as the tiers etat or the commons, as they then 


siilled themselves, would abate nothing of 


their pretensions the meeting was fruitless. 


| The next day the commons sent a message 


to the clergy, requesting them to join them, 


F which occasioned long and warm debates in 
order, without coming to any decision. 


li consequence, however, of that message, 


§ the noblesse resolved that the monarchy was 


threatened by that step, that they were de- 
termined to defend it, and maintain the vo- 


‘ing by orders. Mr. Necker, who wished 


me °C to fix any general rule, but to make use 


me ‘cither way, as best suited his own views | 


me P00 every occasion, seems to have been a 


Fetorns themselves. If 


good deal gt a loss how to act; the King 


sent an ordér to renew the con- 


ferences, which was not agreed to by the 
commons without a remonstrance, in which 
they say, the inactivity of the states was 


me °ing to the noblesse, and hypocritically 
q ‘di, in the tone of the sixteenth century, 


that they are the natural allies of the crown 


4 Pas Vis the higher orders, and the most 
‘uthful subjects in its defence. At the re- 
hewed conferences the minister endeavoured 


evade the sauestions by, suggesting that 


ny “ports.of the different orders should be 
\befove, the, commissioners of the other 


bak thig-had no; better success. . On 


ite conferenges, failin 

failing, the commons 
Seed to.ptaceed to business, to call over 
e.court had 
before, seen.or not adverted. to what. the 
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might have warned them so far at least, as 
to have kept the noblesse distinct, to 


them, and to have prevegted“Atly’ coneds- 
sions on the part of that ‘it was’ 
known how far the commons Would te Rut 
the noblesse were allowed ‘to, frotiy 
their former resolutions, and 
mode proposed by the King’s corfatifonéts, 
although the commons had treatét 
utter contempt. In a few days ‘after 
tiers etat deciared themselves 
assembly, annulled all the taxes, Bat're-esta- 
blished them provisionally till the'ehd of the 
session, or till they shoul! be grant#deby the 
consent of the King and the nation, The 
decrees of those two days having been moved 
by the Abbé Sieyés, has induced a belief 
that the siers efat were at that time led by 
the speculative members; but, the fact was, 
that decrees had béen suggested, and even 
motions partly to the same effect made, long 
before by the members’ from Dauphiny, 
which. was the first field of sedition ; but the 
assembly not: béing then sufficiently pre- 
pared for so bold a procedure they fell to the 
ground, The monarchy was overthrown by 
practical politiciaus, educated by the parlia- 
ments and bred in the popular disturbances; 
nor was moch attention paid to the lucu- 
brations of the metaphysicians, till after the 
revolution was completed. By annollin 

the imposts, and afterwards rd 
them by their own authority, the siers etat 
had assumed a great part of the powers of 
government, and given strong reason to think 
that they intended to assume the rest. It 
was very little if any thing short of high 
treason, by the laws of the freest as weil as 
the most arbitrary governments, It is pro- 
bable, that they would never have prucecded 
to the lengths or taken the rash steps that 
they did, if it had not been an opinion pre- 
valent, and almost established in France 
ever since the wars of the Fronde, that, if 
acting with a constitutional assembly indivi- 
duals ran no risk, further than banishment 
or imprisonment for a short time. When 
affairs had arrived. at such @ crisis, it would 
be presumptuous in apy pefson who did not 
thoroughly know the principal actors, and 
was not intimately acquainted With their in- 
trigues, to pretend to.decide Whitt the pre- 
cise line of conduct of the court should have 
been, but there is Tittle hazard’ in paying, 
that it ah not to hive beén that of ‘con 


the safety. of the crown, required that the 
‘should bé obliged fo: 
their usurpations, , So unwatrantable 
their proceedings, that it ‘is reasonable to 
think, that, tbey must 
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separately, cancelled the proceedings 


399) 
own.object, and revolted the nation against 
them if the court had been commonly pru- 
dent; but they do not appear to have had a 

rception of the actual state of the nation. 

he long continued disputes with the parlia- 
ments had introduced a routine which they 
seemed to think must be adapted to all pub- 
lic assemblies, and to all circumstances. It 
was resolved that the King should go to the 
states- general, and hold what in the language 
of the parliaments was called a Lit de justice. 
If the court had not been then sensible of 
the sitvation in which they stood, transac- 
tions took place in the few days that inter- 
vened before it was put in execution that 
might have informed them. As soon as it 
was seen that the commons received no ef: 
fectual check, the minority of the clergy by 
a trick afier the sitting was raised, procured 
a false majority, and such was the impression 
produced by the weakness of the court, that 
an actual majority of one, of that order join- 
ed ihe ¢iers efat, and that too in the most 
violent of their proceedings. When it was 
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determined that the dit de justice should be | 


held, the place in which the commons met 
was upaccountably ordered 'o be shut up to 
prepare for it, wuhout giving them regular 
notice, When they were refused admit- 
tance, they immediately went to a tennis 
court, where they enlered into an obligation: 
under an oath, not to separate till they had 
formed a constitution: they next day met in 
a.church, where they were joined by that 
part of the clergy. Notwithstanding such 
reiterated resistance and unceasing defection, 
the court were not only incapable of seeing 
themselves, but even of being warned by 
others. Avresolution of the noblesse occa- 
sioned -by the first decree of the commons, 
was presented to the King, stating in pointed 
terms that the monarchy was aimed at, and 
the state in danger ; to which he ‘returned 
for answer, that he knew the rights of the 
noblesse, and that he would protect them ; 
and that‘he hoped the noblesse would com- 
ply with the terms of reconciliation that he 
was to prescribe. He went'to the states, 
laid down rules for their meeting jointly and 
of the 
commons, stated ‘the privileges he intended 
to grant, and the powers he was to reserve, 
asdeliberately as if his aiithority had never 
been disputed!’ Again.’ the > total want of 
foresight was striking. The ‘assembly had 
been .ordered and was expected i 
t0:retine, but’ne provision had been made i 
case’ of hesitation’ or resistance they bat 
undetermined; after the 
Kung at last finding that t 
had tht dicid'ta themsclves, and | 
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was to. contest it with them, t 
covered their former 
the commands of the King with insult, ,), 
though delivered in person. It has neve 
been ascertained by whom the Proceedings 
of that day were advised; there were many 
things in contrary to the sentiments of 
the minister, and there were many other 
conformable to his known opinions. He ¢ij 
not attend the King, and it was expected 
that he was to resiga, but after a conference 
in the closet, it was declared that he was to 
remain in office. The next day a majority 
of the clergy joined the tiers etat in a regular 
meeting ; the minority of the noblesse re. 
solved to follow their example. The day 
atter the minority of the noblesse had joined 
the commons, the electors of Paris, which 
city afterwards acted so conspicuous a part 
in the revolution, sent a deputation to con- 
gratulate the assembly on the wisdom and 
firmness of their proceedings; and the 
King held a council which terminated this, 
like every other crisis of his reign, by giving 
up every thing that he had so pompously 
announced he was determined to maintain. 
The two privileged orders were requested 
to join the tiers ctat, whichwas, in fact, com 
stituting them the states-general, as they 
had a strong party among the clergy, and 
no contemplible one ‘among the noblese, 
while the other orders had no adherents 
among them. 
Hitherto the obedience, if not the dis- 
cipline of the army had been preserved; 
even the French guards who were so much 
connected with the citizens of Paris, 
quelled the riets in that city; but, so strong 
was the last instance of imbecillity, that 
began to be shaken. The populace of Ps 
ris had for some time been endeavouring © 
debauch the soldiers, and some of th 
French guards having been absent from 
uarters, were put in confinement; {hel 
riends in the city collected in great mt 
bers, forced the place of confinement, 3! 
set them at liberty; not satisfied with this, 
‘they and the electors of Paris, who had 


ready begun to be active in the cause of 


anarchy, sent a deputation’ to the state 
en to request them: to intercede 
the King in’ their’ favoar,; which: too 


suited their’ own views,» not to be 


complied with: ~Wher their note to 
effect was presented to the’King, he's 


to have made-a reply which 


ment; that their resolutions were 


it is added; ‘that~Mr Necker appiauied 
ies of fatality 


had teen neglected for many :years; a 


that reply,” A’ spec 
have attended Louis the X°Vith.5 
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Salen that he was going to trast the 
of himself, and that of the state to it, 
D,- sanctioned an exam ple that struck at the 
of all discipline, after the meet- 
Bic: of the states- general, it was known that 
jarge ‘body of treaps was to be collected 
the neighbourhood of Parisand Versailles; 
son asthe overbearing dispositions of 
tiers began to appease, the officers 
eceived orders to join their regiments; the 
the de justice, the place of 
ynecting was surrounded with troops; but, 
on the commons refusing to proceed to bu- 
Bicincss they were removed; immediately 


BRAS 


Ss 


e+ Bimisfter the King ordered the junction of the 
ay rders, Marshal Broglio was appointed to 
ed Pthe command, in a few days the troops 
ch bwith a train of artillery began to assemble. 
art BA strong remonstrance was carried on the 
n Bemotion of Mirabeau, to which the King 


Brave for answer, that the diserders in Paris 


he #eend Versailles were notorious, and that the 
is roops were collected to preserve order and 
ng ranquillity; but, that upon the request of 
ly Bitie states-general, he was willing tochange 
0, Githe place of meeting to Neyon or Soissens. 
remonstrances of the states happened 


meost opportunely for the court; if they had 
meeriken full advantage of them, From the 
eeentercourse that had already taken place 
Pwith Paris, it was certain that a motion to 
mremove farther from that city would not 
ome from them, but the remonstrances 
meecmselves were a sufficient ground for 
it in execution; if they complied, 

mm carried them toa distance from that sup- 
port which made them formidable; if part 
a them refused it divided them and de- 
oyed the influence that they had ‘by act- 
mus ‘ogether, From the transactions re- 
ppecting the French guards, it was highly 
ccssary to order them out of Paris to:re- 
mere discipline; if they obeyed it deprived 
a ne citizens of all military assistance, if they 
mc beyed, it furnished the most favourable 
portunity that could have occurred for 
me) & question that. it was evident must 
ae de brought to issue; whether govern- 
Was to stand or fall; and one on 
t must have:received the support of 
friend ‘to ‘order and military disci- 
i Bur ‘they were allowed to remain in 
- town; and were held up by the citizens 
crampleto the other troops as they ar- 
the armyibeing defe inactive was 
every sberies of! seduction, the sol- 


o 


2 pirions followed ahd: the discipline of the 
was affected) When Mt. Necker and 
istry were” distnissed; ‘ndthiag: was 


Were enuieed-into the: town, some ‘des. 
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the states were removed, divided, overawed, 
disso}ved, or means found to enable the go- 
vernment.to go on without them, a change 
of ministry was tono purpose. If a com- 
motion was ‘hot expected, why collect an 
army ? if it owas-expected, Paris was the 


‘only place’ wherdsuch a one as was to be 
feared could happen, yet no precautions 
were taken to prevent it, The agitatioa 
began there as soon ‘as the news of Mr, 
Necker’s dismission arrived. There are not 
many inernal commotions that may not 
be easi'y crushed in the beginning; the ac- 
tors at first are few, the crowd are merely 
spectators, but the first success converts the 
spectators into actors, A small number of 
troops, chiefly cavalry, entered the town, but 
were soon glad to retire. By some strange 
oversight the battalion of artillery at the In- 
valids had been withdrawn, the arms and 
artillery left, and no other troops sent to de- 
fend them. Ifthe mob had been repulsed 
there, it is far from improbable, that they 
would have dispersed: even at the Bastile 
the force of the insurgents was not great, 
and had it been garrisoned only two days 
before by a few good troops, and a deter- 
mined commander, it is to be doubted if the 
insurrection would have arrived at any 
height, for ic was not till after their success 
there, that it assumed any consistent form. 
Though it then became an object of serious 
attention, it was by no means of such mage 
nitude as to be decisive of public affairs ; 


prompt and vigorous measurcs were no. 


doubt necessary, and if they had been made 
use of earlier to resist the usurpations of the 
tiers etat, their success would have been 
easier; but, even at last, the insurrection 


was confined to the city of Paris, and had: 


it extended much farther, if the King, as 
might have been expected, had put himeclf 
at the head of the army, and called the no- 

blesse around him, there can be little doubt 

that the fidelity of the troops would have 

been secured, and that the cause of 'governe. 
ment would have prevailed; for the atmy, 
even after witnessing the humiliation of the 

King, protected the departute of those emir. 
grants who thought it, pradent to fly from. 
so weak a court, and afterwards obeyed 

the orders were given. tiem. Whe- 

ther ‘succeeded \the andestaking 
or fellin the contest, it was the ondy deters. 
‘mination worthy Of a King;: it isdifficult to: 
‘conceive how! be could: act cotherwme, 
‘without resistanceremgn the goverdmene of 
aigreat nation ;:but; such an exertion was, 
foreign to the character of Lovis¢he XVithin 
‘he-rather chose to descend frome bis throne.{ 
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the XV¥Ith. walked to the national assem- 
bly, and delivered himself into their hands, 
the Frénch revolution was consummated, on 
thae day the executive power expired; con- 
stitutions might be decreed, any name might 
be applied, any form might be affixed to 
them, burigovernment was no more. 

Unless the: supposition of an interior ca- 
binet is admitted, the conduct of Louis the 
XVIth. is utterly inexplicable, measures ap- 
parently those of Mr. Necker were pursued 
for years after he was first dismissed from 
office; notwithstanding the opposition of 
the first meeting of the notables, and the 
disgrace of the minister, there was no varia- 
tion in the spirit of the administration ; when 
he seemed to yicld to the parliaments a plan 
was laid for their destruction; and, not- 
withstanding the defection of every man of 
rank and character from the ministry, the at- 


tempt was made; from ‘almost the fir-t 


meeting of the states-general, it was evident 
that there was a system within that. of the 
ostensible administration, and whose prin- 
ciples he had ultimately tried. df such a 
cabinet there was, the number of those now 
in existence who are acquainted with ils se- 
crets must be small indeed. It would. be 
imprudence or worse than imprydence to 
attempt to argue upon uncopnected hints 
and unauthenticeted surmises; but some- 
thing there is unexplained in the latter part 
of the reign of Louis the XVIth., and the 


vacillations of his counsels between the two. 


opposite Jines of conduct, and his always 
failing “both in the-hour of trial certainly 
accelerated, and, it may be said, produced 
the .catastrophe that followed. That the 

vercign of a powerful kingdom, who not 
three years before was supposed to be, and 
who actually was, in the plenitude of power, 
should be deprived of his crown, not by a 
combination of men of rank “and influence, 
not .by. men of great talents and elc- 
vated genivs,nat by a rebellion excited by 
Oppression, not by great generals or victo- 
rious armies, bat by an impulse of the po- 
palace, the principal instruments of which 
wereattorpeys, petty lawyers, and empty 
ts .unbeard of in the 
annals of history, ft bears, ne analogy to 
any former reyolation, for-every other re- 
voilution was achange from..one form of 
goverment to. another, or. from one. ruler 
to|anotherg but ithe French revolution was 
Cenation. of .all eovermment. Itis in 
to search forthe origin of so mighty an. 
lewelling clubs, and secret. so- 
of .the- decline, not 
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destruction of .government.: as wel] 

it'be supposed that the sparks that prec. 
ded an wruption, hadeteated the cony,i, 
sive fires of Etna; : Let the poliical Quack 
and the fancied: philosopher enjoy-the self 
complacency that they, may feel in ih 
flattering idea of their own penetration iy 
having foreseen it. “The statesman: 
say thathe who foresaw the French revaly, 
tion, must likewise shave foreseen | 
Louis the XVIth was to be king. That there 

were predisposing causes will hardly be 
denied, but they were such as under a 
administration of but moderate: ability 
would not have been sensibly felt: to 


mature it required a continual system of ad. HMM! the conc 
ministration that by always imperiously con. islands ¥ 
manding, and always feebly yielding prac. he neighbo 
tically taught resistance from one end of bis army. 

the kingdom to the othér; still it is incom. Hpwa impor 
prebensible ; to vompleat it, it was neces. ; as if t 
sary that aman born to the most elevate! HManguillity 
station, should tamely descend: from that desire o! 
station to become the puppet,. the toy, and Bimbowever sit 
the victim. of the despicable sadveuturers we | 
who successively:attempied to seize the endeavo 
power he had abandoned, It isan awlul succ 
warning to all governments ; it was probe in St. 

bly amidst the din’ of armapand ‘the career Bopy the 2 
of victory, by being ablestoin the councl lood-houn 


and foremost inthe field, that the first four 
dation of that authority, called government, 
was laid ; when arrived atjmaturity it doe 
not require, and it is fortunate for sociely 
that it does mot ‘require, all the vigour a 
youth to preserve it from decay, but will 


monger, T 
buch bett 
amot 
lands, wh 
ar 
mocks of 


out a sufficient share.of the vital principle this res 
by which it was first animated, it feels ine ¥; for 
weakness of age, and|the French revolution this wa 
has proved, that when no longer an iscrable | 
by-that principle it may, like man himsell the 
perish and sinkintothe puns 

mo, and i 
SUMMARY OF POLITICS. band of 
Saint Domineo,—It. appears that Lure nc 
blacks, after having become masters of eve] title b 
other part of the island, have made re 


attack.npon the ancient city of Saint De 
mingo, the capital of that which was till so 
late treaties the Spanish part.of the is! 
This place the blacks had not subdved 
the Jast intelligence came,away, 
stated, that a re-inforcement of) the ae 
was ing from. the island, ee 
which re-inforcement,. however, the 
ships..were upon. the .wateb:.te 
Thus, from the, beginning to. the 
government have acted in a manner dur 
contrary to the .pripciples> which hey 
fessed, with regard to Saint, Damingo, 
time when they permitted the fleets 
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me... of Buosaparté to sail thither. They 
to the world, that it was 
and not policy as they pre- 
Seeded, which induced them to give that 
.-nission. The “ black empire,” at the 
it... of which they affected to be so much 
SG.,,;fied, is now established as firmly as ever 
BM, will be; aid towards that establishment 
Mahey have conrributed as much as it was in 
power to contribute.——It is possible, 
Mieod even probable, that the city of Saint 
Donngo may hoid out for a long time 
iecainst the awkward attacks of the negroes, 
M.,, that it should so huld out is certainly 
Mycry much to be desired by us, seeing that, 
Mai! the conquest of the island is completed, 
bar islands will not haveso much to dread from 
the neighbourhood of a black emperor and 
Bhis army. Yet, asif we lost sight of our 
Mepwo important colonies ian the West In- 
Mmeics; as if their security, or, at least, their 
anguillity were nothing when compared to 
Mee desire of doing mischief to Frenchmen, 
meepowever situated, and in whatever cause en- 
meeced, we are employing our ships of war 
fe endeavouring to prevent the arrival of 
fhose succours, which might ‘protract the 
mera in St. Domingo, and consequently oc- 
Rupy the attention of Dessalines and his 
plood-hounds, for, at least, several months 
monger. These cruizers of ours it would be 
Bch better to employ in protecting our 
meade amongst the Leeward and Windward 
mp'a0ds, where those wolves, the French pri- 
are making dreadful havock in our 
meeocks of merchant vessels. But, we are, 
ie this respect, acting with perfect consis- 
me); for such has been, during the whole 
ee (his war, and of the last war too, our 
me'scrable policy : if, indeed, it be proper to 
i we the name of policy to the puerile con- 
me Pons of such minds as those which can 
i ‘ult in the conquest of Saint Pierre Mique- 
=°, 2nd in the success of co-operations with 
4 band of revolted and murdering negroes. 
op Austuia.—The taking of 
me’ title by the Emperor (all the official do- 
cnt relative to which will be found in 
me est sheet of the Register) cannot be 
as a step of trifling importance 
me espect to the House of Austria itself, 
ie,“ respect to the future relative state of 
powers of the Continent. The 
| by which the court of Vienna may 
_, ¢ been actuated it is not very easy exactly 
Cerigin ; bat, it seems. Jess difficult to 
Weis effects of the measure 
present war between Eng- 
France, and also as tothe war that 
Og between (France and the North 
whatever may have been 
Of the Austrian cabinet in as- 
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, suming the hereditary title of Emperor, it is 
| hardly to be believed that the assumption, 
would have taken place until the acknow. 
ledgement of the title by France had been, 
secured ; and, to secure such acknowle 

ment Austria would naturally be obliged ta 
engage for the performance of a reciprocal, 
good office towards the person and family of 
Napoleon. Those who are of this opinion, 
an opinion which events appear already ta 
have confirmed, will entertain no very sana 
guine hopes of obtaining the co-operation 
of Austria in the present contest against 
France ; especially when they consider, that 
Buonaparté’s taking the title of Emperor 
forms, perhaps, the better half of Alexander's 
grounds of quarrel. The court of Vienna 
has long viewed with jealousy the strides of 
the Russian Emperors : it is utterly impossi- 
ble that it can have forgotten the part which 
Russia so lately acted in the new moddeling 
of the empire of Germany: and it is by uo 
means unnatural that the House of Austria 
should rejoice at an opportunity of mortifying 
the pride and checking the ambition of its 
rival in dignity and ia power, and who is, 
moreover, a neighbour from whose increase 
of inflaence and strength it has much more 
to apprehend than from the further increase 
of the strength and influence.of France, by 
which (thanks to the. new division of Ger- 
many) it cannot now be, as formerly, ma- 
terially and suddenly affecied.. We, as well 
as Holland and the North of Europe, now 
feel, and shall every day more sensibly feel, 
the consequences of the House of Austria: 
being driven back to its present position. At 
the time Rassia was assisting France in new~ 
moddeling the German empire, and that the 
lovers of “ peace and a large loaf” were 


of political and belligerent self-sufficiency; 
at the time when Talleyrand. was telling the 
nations of the Continent that they were too 
honest to have any connection with England, 
and when Mr. Wilberforce was telling his 
roverbially honest constituents, that - 
and was too honest to have any connection, 
with the Continent; at that time, whew the 
demons of France and the saints of England 
seemed to have united their efforts’ for the 
purpose of destroying even a desire of future 
co-operation between this country and Aus- 
tria; at that time an endeavour was made, 
in the of the Register, 40 prepare the’ 
public for the dangers, which, from thig 
cause, it had in ‘future wars to apprehend. 
The letter (a letter addressed 10 Lord Hawke s- 
bury) to which I more partieolarly altpde, 
and from which Lshal! wke°the liberty’ to 
inake a short extract, wav dated the 10 
| of October, 1802, arid will be found in Vof. 
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Il. p. 449. “ Sir Frederick Moreton Eden, | management of our foreign affairs, thy: ; E tention of 

“ in his defence of the peace of Amiens | appears next to impossible, that Austris ; bo the point 

«¢ has, indeed, observed, that, notwithstand- | Prussia should now join usin the war: pe Bithey say 0° 

* ing the various changes in the states on | without the active and the hearty co open Bradict.—— 

“'the Continent, Britain has long flourished | tion of one of them, at least, an alliang Beerve, that 

“great and free the dread and envy of them | with Russia will afford us no relief from oop Befinance syst 

“all, and he has further stated, that the | immediate dangers, while it may probabl Be nister's; @ 

*¢ French may possess the Rhine and yet not | add to those which are not so immediate u yiction, an 

“annihilate the commerce of the Thames, | augmenting the quantity of bank notes spi yinous ef 

** andthat England may be free though Hol- | by giving to Russia a fast footing in the Me. Bfinancial sy’ 

** Jand is in chains. Alas, my lord! it is | diterranean.—lIt is, therefore, necesss taxes, wer 

_ @ ‘pot the repetition of the threadbare cho. | to guard the people against the indulgence Mmmmeo! the © 

* rus of a vaunting hyperbolical song; it is | of any hope founded on the assistance to be of France; 

* pot assertion upon assertion, conveyed in | afforded by Russia, or any of her litte greatly flat 

“3 strain of flippant antithesis, and fotally | neighbours of the north, of whose powe fmmmmembat opinic 

“ unsupported by facts or by argument; it | France has no dread, and whose hostility, Mmm ‘he P! 

“ is not a treasury pamphlet, never read, | unless she could unite them in a nevinl Bihe saine | 

“ though circulated gratis, and though so | war against us, would, in the present state says on t 

* earnestly recommended by those sapient, | of things, be full as serviceable to her as their gs, and 0 

* independent, and impartial reviewers, the | friendship: it would in fact, gite her one Brit, were 

“ editors of the British Critic; it is not any | more national bank to draw wpon ; it would MEO. Gre 

“ or all of these, my lord, that will overset | render one more kingdom ‘tributary’ to her, immed imbeci 

“ the wisdom of a system of policy, inva- | without forcing her to add twenty thousend Hi fhe cabine 

“ riably pursued by the statesmen of Eng- | men toher army. Nothing is so dangerous Mee""S the 

** Jand from the reign of the Tudors to the | to a country, sitnated as England now is, as Bupon anal: 

* administration of Mr. Addington ; much | the indulging of fallacious expectations of found, tha 

“ less is it by means like these, that we | foreign aid} because such indulgence hasan Mee” steal, 

“* shall be able to defeat the hostile reguia- | unavoidable tendency to prevent those me pie efficient 

tions and armaments, which be di- | suresof precaution and préparation, tosla'ken joiber caus 

“ vected againstus from the coasts o; Flanders | generally, all thoseexertions, which iti: the me's ¥45 9° 

* and of Holland, when Austria is compl: tely duty, and which it is at present the inclinx chy sunk 4 

* semoved, as she now will be, not only from | tion, of the people to make in their own de more than. 

“the French frontiers, but from all the west | fence. ‘To preserve and cherish the patienct poiance wil 

: “ of Europe; when little republics or states | of the people ts, too, a principal considers Bact as we 

** of some sort or other, are placed as bar- | tion; and, every one must know (for the pir. Pitt : 

t “ ricadoes between them, when, in short, | observation must be common to every mk Hi pott the evi 

i. 7 the key of the whole German empire is | and state and stage of life), that patience ’ Hi tad exper 
beg “ finally and_ irretrievably lodged in the | exhausted so soon and so radically by nothidg PS the 

“hands of France.” Lord Hawkesbury | as by a succession of expectations and d+ pie; the 

“ees snickered at this, and feasted away upon | appointments. tT ariance v 
his porcelaine de Seve. The time is already Finance two comma 
iM came, however, when the nation has dearly | letters, inserted some weeks ago, upon tht Ha PStaining 
ie to pay for his having possessed power: for | subjects of the Finance Résolutions have ™ Pe nation 
Re this cause, and others of a similar nature, | yet been noticed by me, because, as will Pp aming 

i the na:ion has already smarted severely ; but, | perceived, other matter more vrgent Bie comp 
ee of its sufferings not one thousandth part | presented itself; and, to notice those jettets aad ever 
rt have yet been experienced. How the war | ina manner suitable to their merit * pocver ena 

will end in other respects, it would be impos- | the importance of the subject they tret 

sible to divine ; but, it will be strange indeed | would require a considerable space. 
if it ever does end without events that will, | the maio object, however, that I bad @ ee 

ages and ages to come, make Englishmen | view, no answer to those letters is require’, Ta EA, 

vemiémber what it is to be committed to the | I only meant to show, that, if Mr. Pit dd pena te 

TOY of such men as Lord Hawkesbury and | mean to cause it to be believed thatthe o Pils Situs 

Mr. Pitt.——Austria, unless Russia is ready | taxes had not fallen off sinie'1792, he ** ne 

fo assist 'a undoing the work of the German | either deceived himself, of intentionally & MMR”) * Pos 

nities, has no interest, nor indeed, any | ceived; or endeavoured td deccive Sih Pry! 

*pparent object in joining Russia in a war | parliament’ and the people. “Both the band dines 

against France; and, as to England, Au- gentlemen acknowledge {indeed it is a B sou ih 

nothing more to with her, at | possible’ to deny’ it), that’ the taxes 

fxcept to repay Mr. Pitt the amount | fallef’ off. They” differ from” me 

his Yoan'! Ia short, such has been the | the to the meaning peice bas 


Ve 4 
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it 
eation of the minister's statement ; bot as 
Miso the point which I was anxious to establish, 
Bthey say nothing that J am desirous -to con- 
I beg leave here to ob- 
B.erve, that entertain no hostility to the 
Bnance system, merely because it is the mi- 
Be ier's; my dislike to it arises from a con- 
yiction, an experimental conviction, of its 
yioous effects. In a late Register the 
Bfioancialsystem, the enormons debt and 
taxes, were referred to as the chief cause 
Meof the overthrow of the monarchy~ of 


Igreatly flattered by the confirmatlon which 
Bthat opinion has received from an essay, 
Mein the present sheet, proceeding from 
the sane able and admired writer, whose 
iessays on the State of the Continental Pow- 
ees, and on the foreign Policy of Mr. 
one Wit, were inserted in Vol. V. pp. 422 and 
ould He705. Great folly, inconsistency, indecision 
her, 20d imbecility are-obvious in the conduct of 
sand mete cabinet Of Versailles previous to and 
row fmmcoriog the first stages of the revolutian ; but, 
mipon analysing the. several parts, it will be 
found, that the disorders in the finances was 
ete great, the standing, the ever-prevalent, 
lhe ethcient cause, The effects of all the 
ber causes might have been overcome: but 
fais was not to be over-come, and the monar- 
chy sunk under it, I am afraid, too, that, in 
Boore than one respect, a most striking resem- 
blance will be discovered in the political con- 
doct as well as character of Mr. Neckar and 
Pitt: the same constant desire to put 
Reo the evil fromdayto day ;the same shifts 
mod expedients; the same love. of project- 
pg, the same want, of all, fixed princi- 
mc; the same attempt.to keep all parties at 
ne with each other in order the. easier 
the whole, the same means of 
popularity with the selfish part of 
the same.knack at resigning and 
his place; .and,....,.. but here 
must. stop for the present, 
ery must hope, that events will 
cnable us to pursue. it further, Io 
however, we may, to the ho- 

ys insist upon a.wide dif- 

The French financier was.a sad 
| personage, who, when.a project..was 


| turnan 
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of France; and I must confess that I am 
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kingdom was compelled to have revourse. to 
paper-representatives of balj-pence and while 
the whole kingdom was hastening towards 
the same state, would have lost all his spi- 
rits and thought about preparing his coflin; 
whereas ours appears to rise with his diffi- 
culties, dashes into new scenes, casting his 
cares behind him; and, what with his pro- 
cessions of military cars, his grand reviews, 
his | sham-fights, and his other exhibitions, 
instead of being hooted off the stage, he has 
certainly divided the attention and the plau- 
dits of the sammer with Mrs. Thoraton, and 
bids fair not to be driven quite out of the 
field even by the “ Infant Roscius” himself. 
Frenca Finance. —— The followiog 
statement, upon this subject, is taken from 
the Moniteur of the 29th ultimo. “ From 
the official financial statements, recently 
“* submitted to the Emperor, it results, that 
‘¢. our position is satisfactory; that however 
‘* great our expenses may be, our resources 
‘* are still more so; in fine, that the state 
‘¢ will be in no need of extraordinary suc- 
“ cours, nor of any new taxes. ‘The state- 
‘< ment has been made in the supposition of 
peace. Each of the two years which 
‘¢ have just elapsed, has seen our army avg- 
“« mented by the ordinary contingents of 
“€ the conscription: it is now more nume- 
“ rous than it was in Nivose, year 9, the 
period when our armies inundated Ger- 
“¢ many and Italy.—It is true that our ex- 
“ penses, on account of the state in. which 
‘“* our land army has been maintained, and 
‘¢ the efforts which have been made for our 
“ navy, amount to upwards of seven hun- 
‘«¢ dred millions; but our receipts for the 
‘© year 12 have exceeded seven hundred and 
«€ fifty millions, and those of the year 13 
“ are insured for more than seven hundred 
« millions.—From this may be seen, .the 
« wisdom and. foresight of the adaipistra- 
« tion. Although we should even have to 
“ support a contioental war, like that of 
“ the coalition of the year 7, no extraordi- 
“ nary. measure of the finances, nor aay 
extraordinary for the army, would 
be mecessary. |The ordinary ,,contingeat 
«: of the conscription already degreed, would 
amply suffice,—Ja..no, period, of the, hig- 


| tory of, France,, was there so much, Money 


‘+ ever spent im) constructing ports, canals, 
bridges,.and.roads ; yet, to complete {his 
picture,, the.taxes haye beep diminished, 
© and, are less heavy, than, they, baye ever 
been, . This; latter, cingumstancg will pot 
escape the eyesof the bis 
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mcnoreelasticity in him: if he 
wok ty 
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you .instantly, see. him rising 
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te he acd the peo 


pe of Footer a begh of the ws taxed to be pereerved by those wie 


Gar tors be of the 
Bat, be ht eter of 


Georg- Rose bs 
tebourers could ror the charges open 
and tone che foresight 
aod waders of the istration, bet 
ocver say, ‘hat. while the was 
greatly while th- fect wes 
white wore money thes ever 
of different sorts, 
whole the formcs rclariocs were 
2 wry to give the compicte 
amongst the powers of the conti- 
emt; whee soch was the resalt of the ope- 
s.neus of goveramest, George and his fri- 
bow-Isbourers never dered to that 
~ the taves had bees 2nd 
the * foresight and wisdom of government” 
veodered new textes quite 


Whether it be trne, or false. thet the taxes | 


in France have been diminished it would te 
very herd to for the Mositeur is vo 
moreentitied tu belief than sre tLe pamshiets 
of George Rose; bo, we koow, thot the 


hes been greatly augmented, that im- | 


mense, and, to fearfel, additions hzve 


been made to the maritime means of of-— 
fence and defence, and we a'so know, to. 


our sorrow and wor shame, that the foreign 
relations of France have not been negiect- 
ed. Nor is it very likely that the Monitexr 


would so plainly mistake the fact relative | 


to the texes. In any more general repre- 
sentation of financial prosperity, one ought 
to have wo hesitation in supposing the 
chances to be greatly indeed on the side of 
fakebood; but, in stating so simple a fact, 
and a fact, too, with which every man hav- 
img any property must be feclingly ac- 
qGuamter, i is not likely that truth would 
be set at defience. Indeed, the loans and 
tribates, which have been extorted from 
Spain, Portugal, and the Hans Towns, to- 
eo with the rich plunder of Hanore-, 

formed no trifling addition to the re- 
venves of Frawce; and, when we consider 
‘the power that she has of continuing these 
“@xtortion:, while so-lirge a part of her 
“army is inaintigimed~in foreign states, and 
“ont of the purse Of those states, we shall 
“not, ‘T imagme, be easily indeced to lend 
to Lord ‘Auckland or Sir Francis 
2018, “Or any of those writers who 
‘would ‘stil! amuse us with the hopes of fina! 
fromi ‘the rein of the’ French finan- 
“craj resoarces, In this respect, 2s well as 
‘tin the taleni§ of the two administrations 
* relatively considered, the contest is lament- 


| capitals te France, where, 4. 


ably eneqeal; and ths inequality ic 
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cles, 
| force: that mulitary ferce wil 
mcbes, aad that riches will 
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Revivat oF a 
| shew ine tolls, as we! as the 

wards individual and be 
cf attempting to revive the ey 
at thes Ome, wher at » © 
al! mea of all parties ts absoluc’y 
to the defence of the comntry; and. 3 wos 


charge of parteelariy 
| Sir Fraccis Burdett, seemed to 
revived princpal’v, not ertirre!y. ef 


sect ef the Methodists beaded by Mr 
| Thornton, I should have imserted. | 
| mot wanted room, at the close of 
| sheet, a remark or two upon the condo 
| Sir Francis Burdett, relative to the vi 
teer system, contrasted with the 4 
the sats, relative to the seme syste= — 
It can have eseaped no man of commer = apes 
servation, that, all those whe have bet & q pr 
| swrous cf obtaining the applause and 
| of the many, have been loud ard 
mimate im their praises Of the 
system, and not only of the srste= * 
| the conduct of every body of 
of every single person, incleded = 
degree of lar favoer supper 
it would be hard to conceive a 
likely to obtain his ends than to Bic" BAe 
self the ostensible champion of all the == Be corps 
ed part of the people; amongst whom 
doubtless, inci many, at feast, of * aly 
persons in whese breasts jacobinis= 
exist, if it exi-tat all. Yet we do > 
Sir Francis Burdett amongst the 
eulogists either of this body of foot 
thousand citizen soldiers or of the but, 
duals com it: we do not find 
like the Addingtons, the Jenkinsor» ™ ney 
Castlerea and Mr. Pitt, pay?s “ 
court, in the most abject ‘style, © “ cially 
armed lace: on the contrary, * toe 
the committee of one of these the gn 
sed ‘their powers and a “ and 
part of the county of Middlesex *" that 
tary contribution, he was the fiest, to gi. 
was the axly member of “ ‘Deine 
stood forward in defence of crder 
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epea the ma for 


cer sams than they had wallag te | 


Daskany man of 


deg them tbat it was the pour 
om to for the defeace of 
™ er Tenes, and rery tmte 
¢ hey refesed to draw thew perses, 
sll Thas pamer, capy of which 
om be fend im page of the voleme 
Pariamentarv Dedates. Sur F. Bardere 
the Howse of Commons, ar the 


of the hast of parliament, 
d ce of the following words - 
am gong to 
Censure epoa the volunteers 
bar the system. 
Ne ner do miend fhe shghtest censure 
the corps, of whose coadvect m one 
respect [ disapprowe. 1 can eauly be- 
weve, that they may hare been actuated 
by the best motives. The necessity of 
he umes, the powelty of their situa- 
ten, zeal fog the service in which thev 
save embarked, may ail have prompted 
ies speedy and vigorous measures, 
Ge c consequences of which they had net 
tatercly considered. Bot, Sir, I hold 
my hand apaper, which purports to 
- an address from the St. George’s and 
Giles’s Bloomsbaty Volunteer Asso- 
Catton, directed to be carried from house 
Sease through those parishes ; calling 
these who bave already contributed 
as well as upon those who have not ; 
ging their opinren of the abslity ead 
wealth of the different inhabitants ; and 
tavertising them of an intended 
cary visit toeach house by two of the 
threatening to publisis their names 
close of the year; and partice- 
__ Bey pointing out the aged, the infirm 
the women, whose fears may be 
Posed most easily excited. That an 
=med corps should be a deliberative 
asembly was never thought advisable ; 
but, that we should hare parochial par- 
“S@ents through theland, raising mo- 
at theipawill: apon the inhabitants, 
ne berne for 2 moment: expe- 


~ wee 


- 


persons\undertake to determine 
he gross amount of the sum to be raised, 
sad the quota) ef the individwais, -and 


& 


it is considered, thai these 


say, | mean not 


far 
and to the destructma, act 
“omby of this, but of every of go 
vecomert aed teods fo (be 
“ef that anarch ea w mech des 
been sud to be appreicoded. The 
tree excuse the by 

principle; fer, weil kaowa, 
many of the practices the mest ruimeas 
te satwas bave been begua fom goad 
“ motives and fer goad purposes.” Now 
and who des 
base pawzonm of mterest te gratity, wos 
this, even wahout amy reference ta the 
partes threatenmmg and the perires threat. 
ened, the langvage, and were these the 
seniumeniy, of who unhed to 
owerset the established order of things? 
And, wu we coasder whe and what the 
partes concerned and ierested were; if 
we comuder that if wag the poor and mai~ 


6 


dle classes of mhibstamis (hreateping the 


neh, amongst whom the Lord Chanceilec 
and the Lord Chief Jastxe were weil 
known to be particular!; , though most va- 
warrantably, af; we conuder 
this, it_ will require a degree of malignity 
greater than ever was engendered, even im 
the gall of a saint, toatiribete to Sar Francs 
Berdett a cesure to Sind an) occanda w 
actupoe jacobian or levelln 
That part of the comducto! the saints, to 
which | shall at present contpe my remarks 
has been exhibited a: thew bead quarters, 
their grand focus, the extyof Bath, where, 
as my correspendents miorm me, they hare 


mot been less troublesamesand mischierass 


in the volunteers than they. have been in 
matters of religion. In one of the 
corps an open quarrel and. a secession 


hawe, as my have already seer, 


taken place. I published the declaration 
of the seceders wp. 301 but, anather 
printed paper apparently published by per- 
sons actuated by. a similar spat, Daw bes 


| betore me, and whether us tendency be 


not to render the soldiers of the regular 


army discontented and mutineus I leave 4o 


be determmed _by those, whe. catled.apan 

the Attorney General to Jor 
my opinions relative to the state. ofthe 
ficer, “ The very character of volumeer 
“ supercedes the, necessity, of severaty. or 
force to the necessary perfoemgace 
“ officer” (of the regular army of cpurse,) 
“as supported by the military late in 
“ courts-martial, “where the othoers them - 

selves are constituted jodges of 
“ conduct ;,.and im no respect, Aras 


redress, or the, hiberty af 
prese: te ihe 


by his equals 


4 
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| . to di persons are to receive it, r 
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of this measure: gees dircct’y 
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* rights of the few, against the encroach- 
“ ments of the many, is the wisdom of 
* government, and the indispensable usage 
“ of. military order since it imperiously 
suggests the necessity of such a proce- 
“ dure; but, in the Volunteer System, 
* where good conduct and respectability 
are found to pervade along the ranks, 
*« is it not lamentable to observe an un- 
** necessary exercise of tyranny, to effect 
* what a manly and temperate mode of 
* conduct would produce with emulation 
** and alacrity———-good order and strict 
** discipline >This is not a question of 
« dispute merely between two individuals, 
* asubaltern and a private ; itis a common 
“ cause, interesting, not only to the regi- 
“ment of Bath Volunteers, but to every 
** other volanteer regiment in the kingdom.” 
The paper, from which this passage is ex- 
tracted, did, it appears by the imprint, 
issue from the press of S. Hazarp of 
Bath, the same press whence proceed the 
tracts of Mrs. Hannah Moore, and of that 
society of which Mr. H. Thornton is at 
the head. Now, I do not say, nor do | 
thiok, that this circumstance, though great- 
ly strengthened by the letters of my cor- 
respondents, ought to be regarded as con- 
clusive evidence against the saints; but, 
certain lam, that evidence much weaker 
-would have been regarded as conclusive 
Against those persons whom, and whom 
_alone, Mr. Thornton hag chosen to consider 
as the friends and acquaintance of Sir Francis 
Burdett. I do not agree with my corres- 
pondent ‘* True Briton,” that ‘* His Ma- 
** jesty’s Attorney General ought to file an 
“ iotormation against the printer in order 
tocome atthe author ;” for, such a pro- 
ceeding would only point out to the soldiers 
what, otherwise, they would never see, or 
‘bear of; but, if a similar publication 
had issued from any press formerly employ- 
ed by the Corresponding Society ; if such 
a paper had been written by any person for- 
‘merly belonging to any sa.iety or club. sus- 
of entertaining disloyal principles, 

t Mr. Thornton say, whether he would not 
have produced it in company with the cir- 
cumstance of Sir Francis Burdett's acquaint- 
vance with Despard, for whose treason Sir 
Francis and his party are no more answerable 
thao Mr. Thoraton and his party are for the 
treason of the three saints, who were execut- 
ed for the same crime and upon the same 


scaffold with Despard, and who, previous to 
» theie execution, were, at their own especial 


request, «attended and assisted in their devo- 
tions by. preachers of the methodist sect. 
This latter circumstance is not introduced 
- for the purpose of conveying any insinuation 
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against the loyalty of saints in genera). 

the very mention of it may serve to convings 
Mr. Thornton. of the absurdity, to say bo. 
thing of the malignity, of his introducing of 
Despard and his crimes into a speech jeya)), 
ed at the principles and the party of 4; 
Francis Burdett. In fact, nothing cin ) 
more mischievous, more hateful and dap. 
lical, than any attempt, made at this 
again to divide the people from the mionare 
chy, let the denomination made use of 
what it may; nothing can be more opposix 
to the exhortations that the ministers then. 


To defe 
prepara! 

make su 
of (be m 
attempt, 
Speech, 
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selves have, till very. lately, made use of; 
nothing could more effectually serve th S$1x,— 
cause of the enemy, because nothing would MIME of aie 250 
so powerfully operate in sapping the founda. Mr. 
tion of our force, by sea perhaps as wella Bmation to 
by land, and, of course, nothing would be MMe the intlocr 
so likely to induce the enemy to invade us, HME o! provisio 
or to facilitate his work after aa invasion. Bt be more 
It is fresh in the memory of every one, thi BRM picte!y un 
the late ministry repeatedly boasted, that, Meth take 
whatever harm their peace had done, it wis ply to the 
much more than overbalanced by that inca bed upon o 
culable good, ‘* the uniting of the people ia remains of 
“ one common bond of affection for ther BMP apyes's to 
“ own government and of resolution to resist prosecatin 
theenemy.” This was the expression ravous of 
Lord Hawkesbury. what grova, | 
then, is it that his lordship, in his Thaiche¢: tion of th 
house advertisement,, now makes use Me colated re 
words, which clearly imply, that he regis covdly, 
part of the nation as being disloyal? fis flociuat 
jacobinism been conjured up from the grat BAM sition, it 
by Mr. Pitt's return to power? Or, was" Bare tle cc 
never dead ?. And did his lordship deceit? (ie propo 
us? The truth is, that the extinction of the HA Under th 
wild and levelling principle of jacobinisin pcertain 
good that we owe neither to the war ol Me. B deficient 

Pitt, nor the peace of Mr. Addington, de adding o 
to the ambition and. despotism of Buona" com: 
Jacobinism, such as it was, can never afixed s 
revived ; but, loyal people may be render = I conceiv 
disloyal, the same way that 4 greater 
jealous husband drives a virtuons wife 19! Suires, ¢ 
the arms of a rake. In. the present manner, 
however, justice bids me deelare my belie rise 
that the ministry, except in the mere ve every of 
dental sally of Lord Hawkesbury, has money, 
little or nothing to doin the attempt 9’ modity ¢ 
vive the odious political distinctions, Can get 
divided the nation during the last wal, Person 
which so largely contributed to the —, the san 
ful issue of that contest; and, Jt *pparent 
hoped, that -all..those,. be they, whe 
may, who have made this attempt, oer BUC it j 
would sink the coupiry rather than a 
the gratification of their. selfish malice, 

| meet, from every class .and.every pe without 


probation. so stroogly.marked as 


| them to desist from their iniquitous 


|= | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


Ds Speech, 23d May, 1803. 


bt: To defeat the intention of the enemy to harass us by perpetual apprehension of descents 
‘upon our coast, it is not, in my judgment, sufficient to make those naval anc military 
preparations which would prevent an invasion from being ultimately shecessfil, but 

make such vigorous and extensive arrangements for national defence, as muy di Fuse a@ sense 
« of ihe most complete security against even the temporary impression to be produced by sueban 
« ottempt, and may enable every individual to lay down bis head to rest."—-Mk. Pitt's 
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® cevecT OF BANK NOTES ON THE PRICE OF 
PROVISIONS. 
Sin,——You mention in your Register 
fofabe 25th ult, that neither Mr. Parnell or 
Mr. Foster afford in their works the infor- 
matioy to be wished for, as to the degree of 
Me the infloence of paper money upon the prices 
me 0! provisions, ‘The doctrine of prices is yet 
to be more fully investigated, before it is com- 
me pcicly understood, and the usual criterion of 
Stim taken trom the proportion of the sup- 
p'y to the demand can in fature be depend- 
ed upon only in such cases where currency 
prenains of steady value. “Che method which 
appears to me to-be the best to: be adopted in 
pprosecating the inquiry of the causes and va- 
nations of prices, is first. to considerwhat they 
and how they vary, ander the supposi- 
lion of the curreney in which they are cal- 
pculated remaining of a fixed value; and, se. 
condly, under the sapposition of its being of 
floctuating value. Under’ the first suppo- 
sion, it may safely be assumed that prices 
pore the consequences of demand, and vary in 
he proportion of the supply to the demand. 
Under the second, our first business is to as- 
pcertain the effects of an abundant and of a 
deficient currency on prices, and: then, by 
*dding or subtracting them-from ‘the price of 
the real price according to 
Standard of currency will be found. 
nena Sir, that an issue of paper, that is 
greater than the effective demand for it re- 
ame operates on prices in the following 
see “ The system of discounting which 
to this excessive issue, attords to 
“i Ye great a facility of acquiring 
“e aoe at the person who has any com- 
is able to hold it over till he 
| wn wr price he lays upon it ; and the 
ewe wishes to buy it, can afford by 
anes acility, to give this price, though 
arly very high, and much greater, than 
it the customary criterion Of va- 
Be bower really worth; and thus, by this 
chasing over, “and: power of pur- 
Without Prices-of all things advance 
h, in proportion to the 
Vol, witeh; im fact, is in 


2. 


proportion to the excessive issue of paper. 
Then again, every advance in prices creates a 
new demand for increased circulation, which 
is provided by new discounts and forms an 
additional excess of paper; and, in this 
mater, the quantity of it which can get into 
circulation may be angmented to an indefi- 
nite degree, and prices, as was the case in 
France, be advanced in an equal proportion. 
The conversion of paper into gold being im- 
possible, there can be no limit or degree as- 
certained of the influence of paper money 
on prices. The issuers of it can alone re- 
gulate its operations, and as the national 
banks of England and [reland regulate by 
their issties the amount which private bank- 
ers can issue, the prices of every thing, ever 
of our bread is almost entirely within their 
jurisdiction. Such is, Mr. Cobbett, one of 
‘the many miserable consequences of the 
never to be sufficiently deplored and con- 
demned restriction of cash payments.—We 
may consider it as certain, thatthe infisence 
of an excess of paper thoney on prices, is at 
least equal to the depreciation which - results 
from that excess, This in England is 2} 
per cent, according to the evidence: given 
before the exchange committee, which.states 
that guineas bear that premium; and; in 
Ireland, is 10 per cent. ‘That this influence 
may be greater, I am not prepared to.deny, 
but, I am inclined to think, that it is mot, 
for we cannot observe the influence of pa- 
per moncy to operate in augmenting prices, 
until the quantity of it issued is-excesswe, 
because, till it is so, it ofty supplies the ef- 
fective demard for cirevlation ; and, es the 
depreciation of paper is the effect of an ex- 
cessive issue, and varies in its degree in pro- 
portion to the excess, arid iv in faet, the de- 
gree of value which the paper lores and the 
goods acquire tharere poretasdéd with it 
is apparently safe to comelade, that “this ne 
fluence of paner-on prices is exattly in degree 
equal to the depreciation of it.» To say that 
the prices of coro are more atfeewd than the 
prices of any other article, J do wot think ad- 
miss#ible, © Though ‘courtry bakers -ver- 
tain'y give the jarmers @ power ot 
No. 12, 
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sale of their.corn, which they have 
not hitherto possessed, it by no means follows 
that the corn would be consumed at a cheap- 
ehvatedf-they did pot take advantage of this 
powers it might the easier find its way into 
the hands of dhe cora-factor, bat; le would 
nautidigpnse of gtuntil could acquire the 
henebt of bis creditowith the. neighbouring 
The operation of the intluepce of 
an the sale of cern appears to 
be this, shat it makes the farmer a corn-fac- 
tor, aod-thatthe corn Jies a longer time than 
has becn usual in the rick or stores of the 
daumner, end a shorter time in the granaries 
of the factor, This is the extent of the i- 
tlieince of country bank paper issued within 
dee bounds, whith extent 1s eplarged 
producing an advance in the price, of corn, 
19 proporuon to the depreciation of ‘paper, 
whenever the issues of it are excessive. 
Though it is true,as Mr. Howison states it, 
nat discounting of|bills enables corn-dealers 
to with-hold the corn from the markets ; it 
is very evident that this power must be-in 
proportion to the extent of. the system of 
discounting, or in other words, to-the depres 
ciation of paper money ; and, it-is equally 
evidentythat whatever.adeantage this system 
of discounting gives to the seller, it-gives at 
the same time an equal advantage to the par- 
chasers it is ddentical cheap- 
ugas Umeney which enables: the- seller. to 
hold:coves, :and»the «person: who wishes to 
purchase teodoso; and, im pursuing the ape- 
ration paper money.en: priees, we: shall 
fiad that purchasers who do not-ex: 
this: advantage which -resoits from 


the system of; discduating, are those persons 


whe do naticaom the mans dfi purchasing, 


by, being him: they ‘first! instance: sellers, but? 


whp yecsive their, incomes under: leases, an- 
contracts. Phu’ the 
rhonidabouremwho bas amincreased rate-of 
of.a scarcity, ‘can: have ‘no 


‘feasén complain of the: influeavetof paper’ 


mone y1beeause his wages will be angment- 
ec vaccording the. prices» efo:provisions, 
wihichsexist under the double operation of 
the scarcity of paper: § Nor can 
in truth sany complaint»be-well founded on 
thespartof any-other persons than:those who 
depebd om fixed incomes, and they ¢an only 
complain ofan exjl which is: geheral in its 
eHlect.onthe prices of all articles ofi sale, as 


well as upon the pricesef corn, and is the’ 
advil! of depreciation: think Mr. How-' 


ison attributes ton. great an influence to the 
discounting of bills in the time of scarcity. 
Rt would’ pear by his work, “that all bills 
disodunted for farbiers cornfactors, ad- 
vanced prices of .coim.; this .is viewing 
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the subjeet.in. much too contracted a point 
ot view, and encourages.an acquiescenc jy 
errors which are, injurious, because they in 
duce people to-look to improper causes 
the high: prices of, corn, and. preveni thea 
from ,paying sufficient attention. 10 the req 
caure of the disturbance of our prices, tie 
bank the ae 
by Mr. Parnell, from the essay of Mr. Mu, 
thus, it is ably explaings in what sionuera 
scarcity makes it syecessory that the circula 
ting medium should be angmented, in order 
to prevent the. embarrass jents that would 
arise-from, ove thet was detcient; and, ve 
may well, suppose, Cat. the discounting of 
bills. by country bankers, which takes place 
in scarce years, is, ina great measure abso 
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| Jotely necessary, and eminently useful ; ani, as we 

therefore, that it is rash to impute, to it 
unqualified charge of adyancing the prices what is 
corm, It: is. clear that so, long asthe div trade, 


it is not ea 
Brauses are 
iome, 


| counting goes;no farther, and, ip.times of 
searcity it may.go to a great extent, thaa 
merely.supply. the, new, effective , demands 


for circulation, it cannot, operate to science of 
prices, and that it. is,.as before stated, the 
excess of discovating. which does so.—-Upm pondent 
amature consideration, therefore, Mr. Cov w 
this subject, fully of. opinion subje 


back 
Bto bring tc 
opinio 
ablé c 


imgeseralacit is supposed, that 
a, much greater anfluence on the 
prices. of provisions, than itireally bas, anda 


the excess of iti-gives, equal advantages 
beth. putehasers and, sellers, and. as inal subjec 
Cases almost; | every one,igs;a_ seller either 
his- labour on his. goods before. he becomes 4 fi 
purchasers. and;as farther the operation ot b 
this excessi5 gradual, universal, and ways Oc 
observed typonall, things that,jare subjects of 
values J am:calso-of, opinion, that, provision ans 
"have. theis prices affixed 19.them just beonveyed 
ow the: same sprinciplea,,. byswhish they the sal 
formed. for: al}, other, things, 
proportion of the supply ito; the demand, and 
the! value of the.existing: currency 4° every effe 
value of it,) atsuch ‘periads of comparison # > 
may be selected, -are. true ceriterjons:@ per from | 
which these «prices are regulated.——| 
I, T.——Dnubiian, Sepud 804, f 

letter of the 234 of July, lays it, 
conclusion, which, must, result from. bis ariatiod 


gument, that ‘f no, proof of, depreciate 
“ currency can ever. be drawn from 
balances of exchange,’ He 
that it may.affect them,, but, he, athe ing 
time asserta, that it..can 


“more than.a plausible -conjeatures: 10. 


bute any:variationin their sates 
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point risted currency,’ Ddecause the rates of 
are linble to be affected by so many 


causes. After the very ainiple and very 


<distusstons Of the doetrine of exchange 
them have lately been made public, and 
‘tel ortat exertion with whieh you have en- 
the to-procare attention to those parts 

ae them which are’ most deserving of it, it 


Bess not to be ‘expeeted, that so absolute a 
av that above mentioned, should 
Bhuv- been at this day advanced, “aad with 
any altempt to support it, ‘execpt by a 


, we Bas ever of the ramificatio s of commercial 
exchange. As correspondent admits 
place Methat the rates of exchange may be affected 
Doe Mein some degree by a depreciated currency, 
40), Bond as we must ‘take it for granted, that he 
would fikewise: admit that they arevaffected 
Sul by what is usually anderstood by a balance | 
dhe Bo! trade, he leaves us to divine; for surely 
ithe it is not easy to say, What the many other 
Brauses are Which affect the rates of ex change. 
ius me, who atn perfertly’satisfied that the 
of exchange is perfectly’ simple, it 
Att thatthe Opinions of corres- 
Bpoident are Hot only but-such as 
betray a want 


a perfect conryprehension of 
subject. Tt if only necessary for me to 
back to-a peridd of some few2months 
bring to ny that theiugiver- 
me! opinion of those who deservedly ranked 
coinmercial politicians, was,: that 


causes, that it was’ impossible to 


for the undsual high rates of ex- 
hange betwéen Dublin «and London!» It 
Ocourred’ tome, when inquitiog the 


Of this thatthose who 


answer that there were many causes, 
ponveyed the surest proof ‘of total) ignorance 
the sabject, have °always un- 


that the criterion of science was the 
and simple reduction, step: by step, of 
cect to-itsown proper cause. Under 
me °C impressions, Mr Cobbett, L am very 
_ from being able to ‘agree with: your cor- 
considering it: ** nothing more 
than conjecture’ to attribute any: 
,, atlaton in the rates of exchange to a de- 
Peclated On ithe other hand, 
“4 30 far-as’Pave able’ to form an 
very Gindlived “to think, that 
arréticvy sole cause of va- 
tiny ini the ‘rates of exchange; 1 even go 
Quite sure, that the balance 
inv proportion 
cola Fade ‘ut to make current 
‘Plena and clicap, ‘or of an uufavour- 
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presumption that the world was as ignorant | 


subject Was 66 intricate, and ‘afficted by | 
when these currencies are of permanent 


able balance but to make it scarce and ‘dear. 
If, then; we suppose specie in citeulation, 
and the: term of the balance of ‘trade, ‘to 
mean a balance of all accounts. of pedwnis 
ary nature, how weak: andjof how litde 
avail must any conclusion on this subject be, 
which is inferred under a ‘supposition, that 
not only a depreciation of currency, anda 
balance of trade, but also several other cir- 
camstances are to be calculated upon as 
causes of variations in the rates of exchatige. 
—I canno? enforce what I wish to establisli 
in any manner more to the point than by 
tollowing your example, in quoting froni 
Mr. Parnell’s work on the subject of Trish 
exchange. The manner in which he has 
sifted’ the doctrine of exchange appears to 
be the most useful, because it is a clear and 


| correct statement of a scientific proposition, 


and leads:the mind to an easy comprehension 
of the subject, without permitting its exer- 
tion to be diffused on the extraneous mat- 
ter with which the doctrine of exchange 
has ubually: been embarrassed. |The defini- 


| exchange in: my opinion, so no- 


vel,;and: bears, so immediately on the part of 

r correspondent’s letter alluded to, that 
Ithink it may be of service in preventing 
the evils that must ensue from erroneous 
sentiments and measures concerning a sub- 
ject at this moment of such infinite impor- 
tance.—-—‘‘ The par of exchange between 
« different countries is the comparison of 
the value of their. respective currencies ;) 


value, a permanent per-centage will exe 
‘+ press the par of their mutual exchange: 
“ of currency. «Thos; whilst) goineas were 
‘« the standard of the valae of ‘English and 
[rish) currencies, the fixed: and acknow-' 
hedged par of exchange was 84, being the 
“ exact difference between the number of. 
“| pounds, shillings, and pence; codtained: 
“ in a guinea in the regulated carrencyjof 


in that of (Baglaod*) 
practice of debasing cain hadsat any time: 


become so’ general as diminish the va-> 
Jue of all abe comm in! cirdalation: in: ire~ 


Jand 40 percent.) whilst atthe same time: 


no such practice existed im Bngland)) it: 


would be evident that would mot 


‘press the par of exchang¢é between Eng. 
Jand and Ireland, the par ander che new 


ciroumsances of the Irishocurrency would 


“ be exactly per cent. Butoaf; instead 
of the! having being debasrd, io liad 


disappeared, aod a currency uf paper been’ 


This di fevence in the currengics 

difféfence iv the copper coing 124, am 

13d. id Ireland ma and therelare 


“shifting, 
English is ef ual to 1981. 6%. 94. Bish. O70"? 
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*. jptroduced in its place of a value less than 
«that of the curtency of specie by 10 per 
* dent.; it is equally evident the par of ex- 
change with England would beI8}*. As 
‘6 specie has actually disappeared, and as 
* alsoa currency of paper supplies its place, 
4* of an inferior value by 10 per cent., it is 
clearly erroneous now to say, if the 
«exchange of Dublin on London is 164 
percent , that it i*8 per cent. above par ; 
#* the fact is, it is 2 per cent. below par, and 
“jt is also a fact, that an exchange of 16 
' per cent. is a proof of a balance of trade 
* and remittances in favour of Ireland. 
“ The state and variations therefore of cur- 
* renciés are in this case and often the 
** principal agents in producing variations 
‘© mn exchange; and where the variations 
« are very great, unusual, and after some 
** time cease, leaving exchange very diffe- 
rent to what it generally had been, it is 
“ then certain that some great alteration in 
* currency has happened. In the reign of 
“* King William, before the reformation of 
* the silver coin, the exchange beiween 
** England and Holland was 25 per cent. 
“ against Evgland; but the value of the 
“ current coin was at that time rather more 
* than 25 per cent. below its standard va- 
**‘lues Before the reformation of gold in 
«© 1772, the market price of bullion ex- 
~4* ceeded the mint price, and the rate of 
_ foreign exchange was depressed, even the 
exchange with France was 2 or 3 per 
“«\cetif, against England. It is understood 
* that,at that time the French coin, though 
** worn, was not.so degraded as the English, 
* aad was perhaps 2 or 3 per eent. nearer 
“ 


its standard. Very soon after the recoin- 
* age in 1772, the market price of bullion 
te the mint—price, and there was a 
\correaponding improvement in the course 
~“fGF the exchange +; in consequence of the 
depréciation of ) Frenchvassignats, the ex- 
"change between London. and Paris fell 70 
pericemt. to the disadvantage of the Jatter 
place.”"+— Here then, Sir} is not only 
logics but authenticated facts. to dis- 
prove, the’ dectrine of your correspondent ; 
and evidence of the real. cause of variations 
» in exchanges which should epen the eyes of 
_ minister} and of the enupire to, the baneful 
the restriction-of cash pay- 
ments,,and which points out the manner of 
evils} which shave attended it. 
have the honour to be, &c. T. T.—-— 
Aug, 1904... > 
of Nations, 1. bx 
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they are now selling at Mr. ° 


(44 
MIDDLESEX ELECTION, the Pr 
Sir, I observe by quotaicg snd! 
from Mr. Thornton's speech, in your suprem 
per of Saturday last, (p..380), that jared in 
Thornton has misled you, and Mistepre. patent 
sented me. When he mentions my nang y MP ATEN’ 
an agent for Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. Thom. HES God, el 
ton calls me the Secretary of the Correspoo. 3 ways Aog 
ing Society. The political sins of irq and 
were sified to the very dregs, in the trials ¢ Hee Archdu 
| Mr. Horne Tooke and the other persons 9¢. MINBy and Lor 
quitted of high treason: my concern in the Hc. —Th 
transactions of that day was completely \aid Bie Divine 
open to the public. Those trials were ta Bicctors of 
important to the mfnisters who were the MMMMpire, to a 
prosecutors, not to have been read by Mr, Baesire any 
Thornton, a member of parliament, anda Bicration ; 1 
zealous supporter of their measures. Mr. SMity of Chie 
Thornton, therefore, must have knows, thu arehy to 
I was not’ Secretary of the Corresponding 
Society ; that L was not even a member of Miles and ¢ 
the Corresponding Society; and, that | wes HMMMMpnd Power 
secretary of no political society whatever Sovereigns 
My offerice against the administration (tort lus 
was proved to be no offence against the lav) Bio the exte 
was being a member of the Society for Cot- omprehet 
stitutional Information, of which the Dote bprincipalit 
of Richmond and many other persons of the have been 
first rank and talents in this country bal acreeably 
been also members ; and of the procecdings treaties, 

of ‘which Society, Lord Chief Justice Eye, BBP Ibis perfec 
said; they wore a very different aspect 00 mined, ar 
that imputed to them. by the prosecution, the examy 
when they came to be read with the ky B preceding 
furnished by. Mr. Horne Tooke’s cross et Russia, ar 
} mination of. the secretary of that © the new $ 
ciety, the witness for the: Crown.—! @ on the Hi 
not trouble you with “this Jctter from # its indepe 
personal feelings of my own. Mr. Tho Emperor. 
ton’s praise and censure are alike indifferen B ature re 
to But, when falsehood and misrepr establish, 
sentation are used, under the cant o! unalterab 
with a view to destroy the ‘characier o © kingdom 
honowrableand illustrious patriot, and shrugs Heredita 
him to attack the liberties of my con't); ' mination 
feel that it would have been criminal toht that all 


remained sijent.-—I am, Sir, your province 


hamble servant, Joun Aucustus | 
04. Which t 
Gray's Inn, Sept. 13, coding 
PUBLIC PAPERS... "tion, 

Decree of the Council of Stale, a Mediatel 
Dated Vienna, 11th August, 1804 of the R 

His Royal, Insperial, Apostolic reditary 
rived in this.city on the thall fo 
den, to assist at.an extraordinary ae many, E 
of state, at which were present bis Art of Arch 
Highness the Archdake Charles, and tho 
duke Palatine of Hungary, the Chance But ass 
Hungary, that of Bohemia and have su 
of Transilvania, the Tavernions of tions of 
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Ei the President of the Chamber of Fi- 


ation and of the Bank. In consequence of 
supreme determination which has been 
in this Councib of State, the follow- 
repre. 4 g patent is published 


hora. God, elected Emperor of the Romuns, 
ood. ie ways Aogust, King of Germany, of Hun- 
174 Bry, and Bohemia, of Gallicia, Lodomeria, 
ials ot Archduke of Austria, Duke of) Burgun- 
ond Lorraine, Grand Duke of Tuscany, 


——Though we have already attained by 
Mhe Divine will, and by the choice of the 
BE iectors of the Roman and Germanic Em- 
Bepirc, to a dignity which leaves no room to 
Bdesire any augmentation of titles and consi- 
Adcration ; ic is however, our duty in our qua- 


\. ity of Chief of the Austrian House and Mo- 
thet to provide for the maintenance and 
nding preservation of that equality of hereditary 


Miles and dignities with the first Sovereigns 
fend Powers of Europe, which belongs to the 
Beovereigns of Austria, both on account of the 
Bencicnt lustre of their House, and: in regard 


Taw) Bto the extent and population of their estates, 

Cot. omprehending independent kingdoms 

Pprincipalities, so considerable, and which 


been seeured to them by possession, 
agreeably to the right of nations, and by 
meeeaics, To establish, in a durable! manner; 

Bis perfect equality of rank, we haverdeter- 
Beuined, and think ourselves authorised, after 


the example which has’been given‘us in the 
Preceding century by the Imperial ‘Court’ of 
Russi and that whieh’ is now given to ws by 
ryt the new Sovereign of France, to confer also 
a on the House of Austria, as far as relates to 
ladependent states, the hereditary’ title: of 
™peror. We have'therefore resolved, after 
re Mature reflection, solemnly to assume and to 
aif, establish, for us and for oar suceessors; in the 
Possession of our ‘independent 
ug) Sauda and states, the title and dignity of 
ny “reuitary Emperor of Austria (as the deno- 


“ation of oar House), in such a manner 
that all our kingdoms, principalities, and 
shall invariably retain ‘the titles, 
stiutions, prerogatives, and relations 
which they have hitherto enjoyed..._+Ac- 

F Cording to this supreme decision and decla- 
we decree and enact :——-I. That im- 
ea after our title of Elected Emperor 

the Romans, shall be inserted of He- 


Emperor of Austria, after which 
tf." follow out other titles of King of Ger- 
va of Bohemia, Hungary, &e those 
cb and ee of Austria, Doke of Styria, &c. 
But ose of the other hereditary countries. 
ha Our accession to the throne; there 
successively taken place, in the posses- 


“ons of our’ House, several changes, which 


PYATENT.~We, Francis I. by the Grace 


SEPTEMBER 22, 1804,—E:mperor of Austria 


Hereditary Emperor.. 


haye been confirmed by solemf treaties; we 
at the same time make koowm the under 
mentioned titles, newly regulated according 
to the present state of things, andoyn will is, 
that they be introduced and employed + -fu- 
ture. Il. The title of Imperial Prince and 
of Imperial Princess, shal) be given apdicon- 
ferred with that of Archduke and Arehdu- 
chess, as well as of Royal Highness, to our 
descendants of both sexes, and to-those of 
our successors in the sovereignty of: the 
House of Austria. LI. As all eur kingdoms 
and other possessions must retain, without 
restriction, their present denominations and 
relations, this is understood in particular of 
our kingdom of Hungary, and of the coun- 
tries which are united to it, and also of such 
of our hereditary states as have hitherto been 
in immediate relation with the Germanic 


Empire, which ought in future to preserve. 
‘the same relations with it agreeably to the 


privileges granted to our House by the Em- 
perors our predecessors. -1V: We reserve to 


the right of determining hereafter 


the solemnities which shall take p!aceat our 
Coronation, and that of our successors as 
Those, ' however, 
which were practised at our Coronation, and 
at that of our predecessors, as King of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, shall continue to subsist 
in future without any changes ‘V.‘This de- 
claration and ordinance shall be published 
and earried into execution throughout all our 
hereditary kingdoms and‘ states; qwithout de- 
lay, and in the accustomed forms; We have 
no’ doubt that all our states and subjects will 
receive with gratitude and patriotic \dnterest 
this disposition, the object of ~whieh: is ‘to 
maintain’ the consideration.of ‘the Austrian 
 Grawo Francis: Il: by 
the Grace of ‘elected’ Emperor of the 
‘Romans, always August, Hereditary Enipe- 
ror of Austria, King of Germany,Jerusalem, 
Hungary, Bohemia, Dalmatia, Croatia, Scla- 
vonia; Gatlicia,: Lodometiay Archduke’ of 
Austria; Duke of ‘Lorraine, Venive,;; Salz- 
bourg, Styria, Carinthia “and C arniola ; 
Grand Duke of Transylvania; Margrave: of 
Moravia; Duke’of Weartemberg, Upperand 
Lower Silesia, Parma, Placentia; *Guastalla, 
Auschwitz and Zator,; Teseheny Frioulicand 
Zara; Prince of Suabiaj' Kichstadt, Passau, 
Trent, Brixen, Berchtolsgaden and Lindau ; 
Princely Count’ of Habsbourg, Tyrol, 
bourg,; Gorieia and 'Gradiska Margrave of 
Burgas, Upper and Lower Luasatias and- 
grave of the Brisgau, Urtenao and Nullen- 
bourg: Count of Mansfort, and Hobeoorms, 
of Upper and Lower,Hobenberg,. Dregentz, 
Sonnenberg‘ and ‘Rothenfls, Bluemeneck 
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POLITICAL RIGISTER.—Rusiia aad Stweden. 


and Hofer; Lord of the March of Esclavo- | Note on the the 
nia, Verona, Vicenza and Padua, &c. of: wlink that 
the Gruceof God,) elected Emperor of the In consequence of the note given deck 
always aogust, Hereditary Emperor | the Diet of the Empire on the 26th i 
“Aostrias King of Germany, Hungary, | the Envoys >for -the Electorate of 
Bohemia, “Dalmatia, Croatia, Esclavonia, | and) Archdechy: of Austria to 
Gallicia, Lodomeria, and Jerus4lem; Arch- | Austrian imperial title, the undersi 
duke of Austria, Duke of Lorraine, Venice | voy from his Swedish Majest finde hi peace on 
and Salzboory ; Grand Duke of Transyl- | obliged tovde AD, nearly 80 
Es Upper and Lower Si- | sincere satisfaction in every-thing wh: 
Princely Count of Hasburg, Tyrol, | tend to promote the 
Bde beats of his Imperial House, yet bis Swedish Mi. 
, | stitution of the Empire, and in that of a 
mans, always august, Hereditary Emperor of Em P a Slate rin and 
pire, ‘eannot but consid hav 
King of Germany, Hungary, Bo- | ject of-this notice as so 
of Austria; Duke | ed-with the:composition ot the German 
lbourg, | pire; that-iteis motto be laid before the Diet self and Li 
| | merely as a notification, but as.a subject for peace of 
Note presented to the Diet of Ratisbon deliberation;. im the discussion of which war wa: 
24th, dugust, 1804, by. the Inperi the members of the Diet may express their Bout 
804, be Imperial En- | we 
4 Already, publsbed, containing the grand, NUT Bitpt, August 2, yet, even 
and abridged titles of bis Majesty bagmsb of yieob have the t 
ved od) | soge SUMMARY, OF POLITICS. 
aaa solved, on; war|with, France,and we sbell 
peceiet from their Sovereign. he 60 cult 
aie heir Sovereign, the annexed | probably soon; be informed of the grovats Rassian 
ordinance, by which his | upon which theymean to justify 
Austrian 48 Sovercign.of | tion.in the eyes.of their..subjects and of ihe except th 
of yy after the example world... Indeed, .if they. intend sincerely aud ‘pendent 
is ce,.and for the reasons therein con- heartily. to act, .apon. the principle stated 0 Holstein. 
lee to assume the hereditary | the, demi-official paper that will be i does 
eb ore so The undersigned Envoys another part ‘ef. ‘the, present namber of the hagen ia 
yed to, communicate this ordi- | Register ;,.if mean to make waragainst sont 
Diet of the Empire, and .Buonaparté as the oppressor of Europe; 
ef has. already addressed, letters |, their object really be to protect, weak states 
‘pot tobe itis | against the, | dictation, the. encroachments 
sedeived and ..tyranpy of the strong. if such be theit ‘more bi 
arcordin new! hereditary dignity, | need vo justification ; their cause is the France, 
seupress iconiénts..of the | of. justice -itself, . It-were, however, be stipalan 
vebdintunbeenenitr nance, will produce no aliera- | wished, that, amongst, the, oppressed prin Haniove 
-eelation, between the | for whom they are about.to. draw. the sword 
envoys for the ‘were to be wished, that,. amongst these il- enemy. 
Aiasteia: and Archduchy of | lustrious.and unfortunate, persons, they had such 
Goit particularly eharge, ex- | not included Louis X VIII. King, of fren ‘We per 
produced: i that noo change will be | and Navarre, .. Disguise the,matier how French 
ated other political rela- | may, the cause of Louis, the iss 
ut) that» his Majesty | touchstone whereby to, uy the. principles divetsi 
preserve, amienpaired continue to | those, who-profess to go .tonmar forthe ¥ion-s6 
) welent septiments wh 4 ne- | liverance of Europe: they, - 
has constently | explicitly espouse. that; cause, 
Of the Keopire, }-vowards all his | regarded as sincere. im their 
Reap Cuanres Faunenserc, | rest, no purpe if bey be. 


¥ 


#0) 
blink that cansé, ifthey avoid any explicit 
upon’ the subject, if they make 
such a declaration a contingency. inthe war, 
coi, in the mean-time,snake @ tool of the 
nronarch 3° ia’short, ifithey make 


ima (he war a ar existing circamsetances,” 
the with make another? ©, not another 
Eo. of Amiens, for their ‘terms will not ‘be 
self so good) This was the original sin ot 
the tye last war. The minister consalted the 


nosey changers instead of consulting with 
statesmen: a nest of greedy speculators and 


contractors formed’ his council of «war like 
Mae B operations: his writers ‘vilified Mr. Burke, 
on because he was for a war without immediate 


run and with permanent security.’ Europe 
Ob- ean have no hope, that ‘Mr. Pitt will join 


hesttily in a war for its deliverance, even it 
le had the means. ‘The declarations of him- 
m vif and Lord Hawkesbury, in defending the 
peace of Amiens, that “the object vot the 
“ war was net the restoration of the: House 
«of Bourbon,” will; and oaght-to‘be;: long 
‘emenibered bythe nations of Burope. Aud 
yet, even afterthat! declaration, some’ of us 
| have the modesty to demand gratitude at the 
bands of the royalists of France t——In 


France is a qdestion which itavould 'be di 
cult to’ determine.’ Ttaly?” How isoa 


° Russian “drmy, of force sufficient’ to meet 
ven detachmentoof' French; to reach Ttaly, 
except through’ the dominions’ of states dé- 


‘Pendent pons or’ ftteridly. Frande In 


Nobtein? Witt Denmark perrsit tliat? And, 
i toes; how will be before Copeti- 
laid eo meri bation 29 Phe 
¢ gn especially For aReussitin 
pace? rothing willbe done 
his year’ ts Mhore thaw probable, that 
‘We shall” more and “one: 
budget 'of new taxes before'a ‘shot 
have *béén fired! ‘betwee!  Rassia’ and 
with Russia for the deliverance of 
j Nover for'a certain sum." It is ab dd idea 


thatthe: minister should “absolutely 
a killing’ of beating ‘the 
‘There'is great feat; vhowever, that 

it has been madey will not 
To ¢lear’ Hanover of ‘the 
not the permission but 
of ‘Prassia, witless powerful 
be miadé elsewhere, a diver- 
her ‘from Hanover, und this céuld 
Holland brite Netherlands, to 

England has but tit 

fortnedy Rinesia this wliance 


SEPTEMBER -22,3 180.2 Phot 
may. beatl*tocothets Mis Pitt Tmayspossib) 


what part Russia’ is to’make an ‘attack upon 


490 


sO act a3 Ato: regain nthesconfidence of the, 
powers of the Continent+- if jhe toes, and if 
he niakes an. hobourable peace, mpeace that 
shall give us a fair prospect if 
against the enemy, andichat sljdll not be put. 
chased: with enynew sacrificeslof national 
honootr ; ‘if: Mr Pitt does thispthed he 
merit the applause of dris Couatry;) but 
fail in'any part of it, be his the responsitie 
lity, forshe has at his conimand all bur 
sons all our propertyjuevery) thing) iis 
given up to him and bis projeets; mothiagis 
retained, and, if there were no responsibility 
for failuré; no real responsibility, we: should 
be’the most slavish Trace that ever sun 
Prorat Warsawi~The account of this 
plot, which wilt binbrought conelusion in 
the next sheet, faithful abridgment ot 
the official documents, published by Mr. 
Peltier in his. AMBigu.——There is much 
reasoh td siispect the troth of Coulon’s re- 
lation:  Indeed* some ‘the circémstances 
are quite incredibles ant, “Upon an impar- 
tial consideration ef tie whole matter, one is 
consirained to believe, that the persons near 
the unfortunate Louis have been” imposed 
bya’ sharpef, who wished fo extract a 
som of monty fromithem: and who, for that 
purpose, ‘seems: very anxious to introduce, 
‘apomevery occasion,’ descriptioncof his po- 
That the’ inthe suite of 
should’ «be: easily \ingposed upon 
-will wppear ‘sorprising tol noconmm whd te~ 
Alects*but for amonsent bon! she siteation: of 
athemsel vesand their rogal master, a situgtidn 
from which ‘suspicion mubt>\bés Inseparable, 
‘especially when the characte And) means: of 
“thelr enemy are daken» intd the pidw 
however; for discred the reality 
cof the plot; is) thatitils botkasy taisee what 
benefit’ Buonaparté! contd -promise dai tiself 
from ‘it. ‘the Moniteur dtselfAhe ptotest 
‘of thee Kingo of Prance was firsh itwerted, 
proof quite sofficient of: thé contempp, qn 
held any ¢ffors that the Kidg mighw beable 


make, ‘propfyitboy thdt theyifeattd 
not thavithé people entitdy 


-sveaned from velbiczaneiént 
persaasion might 
Herr, but ¢he fact of thelecemserga wimp it 
would regard the assassination) off 
object far t60 to ebe 
yi thee! effect ofi univeseal 
I fear, Napoleon is-firgebyl throne, 
if not4n! Beasts of the French mition, 
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France, and-in the inda!geuce of which pas- 
sion they are abundantly gratified by their 
present ruler. ‘Lhey love splendour too, and 
splendour he seems determined to give them. 
If therebe avother thing which they required 
to keep them in constant good humour, it is 
the prospect of invading, ruining, and sub. 

duing this country; that too he has given 
them. . Buonaparte is no longer the adven- 

turer he was previous to Mr. Addington’s 
peace: he has, since that time, settled the 
affairs of the church; be has erected a le- 

gion of honour, which, however it may be 
laughed at, will yicld him a support that few 
monarchs can expect from their nobles. He 
who has with him the church, the aristo- 
cracy, and the army, has very little to fear 
from what man can do unto him; how 

firmly, then, must he be fixed, when it 1s 
well known that all these must live or pe- 

rish with himself? when all men in power 
and place, and when no small portion of the 

holders of teal propetty,. kaow that their 
rank and influence and possessions are held 

by the same tenure that Napoleon wears the 
Luperial croown?——For these seasons | am 

rnchned to think, that the French govern- 

never employed any body to poison 

Louis NVUL., being perfectly different as 

to the lite or death of that monarch, having 

but too certain an assurance, that his cause 

would never be mavfully and efficiently 

espoused by the great powers of Europe, and 

repositig»a pertect contidence in the etlect of 
tiat change which the last sixteen years have 

produced»in the minds of the people of 
l'rance, In speaking of the sentiments of 
the Brench, people, and particularly of their 

aiiachment 40 the family of the Bourbons, 

we but toooften overlook this important cir- 

cumstance.. Those who are now thirty years 

of age, were only iouricen when the French 

revolution began, and when notions hostile 

to «the Bourbons begaa to be generally im- 

bibadl and, we have only to, look at a regi- 

meutot sekdiersto be convinced, that it is 

Upow men of five or six years on each side of 

thifiye that, in military countries especially, 

the date of government must generally de- 

 Astowards their rulers, the present 

populatian, of France preseats a new 

and, must be evident, that 

weakea those fechags from 

ought hops to derive some aid in 

Lhoge@@ration ofihe royal family, and which, 

10 the last war might have 

beda gurped to,such glorious account. 

Ly¥ he fashionable phrase, in 

prints, is, pothing aew from 

a regulars head.of like shat of 
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Ship-news, or Old Bailey, or Price of Sto. 

and we go about asking one another whe. 

ther we think Buonaparté will come and 

bow long it will be first and what will be the 

consequence 5 just: as people talk in a city 

besieged. lo the next of the Repisier 

will be found the Freneh official accounts of 
the late skirmishes. off Boulogne betweea 
our squadron and some boats of the French 
Hotilla. This account, which does by yo 
means diminish the dangers the flotilla has to 
apprehend from our ships, informs us of a 
fact, which we were before unacquainted 
with, namely, that Napoleon bimselt was on 
board the flotilla during the skirmish; that 
Le remained on board till late in the even. 
ing; that he visited the several divisions, 
and particularly examined the boat, the deck 
of which was injured by a ball from our 
ships. ‘his circumstance, however, does 
not tend to convince me, that he means to 
invade England in person, or, that he means 
iosend, atleast for some time, an army to 
attemapt such an enterprize. It would 1a 
ther tend to persuade me, that, at present, 
the abject. is to.excite alarm, to keep us in 
constant agitation, and, to increase our ex- 
penses. Napoleon is na coxcomb in military 
matters: he had no occasion to go on boaid 
the floliva arause the French army, cr to 
convince them that he dared meet the fre 
of the enemy : but, to scare the shop-keep- 
ing nation the step, might be thought not ai- 
together useless, and I wali venture to say, 
that his. having. been on board. has caused 
many, a thousand pounds: to be sold out of 
the stocks and many a thousand dollars to 
he locked up in chests, or putunder grou d. 
These timid wretches should, however, re- 
flect, that Mr, Pitt and -bis partner an the 
government are continually apon the watch; 
that the latter of these brave gent!emen hes 
been on board as well as Napoleon, thougi 
it remains for us to learn the effects 
theterror of his name producedinKrance. 
French people, may, perhaps, laugh at the 
names of Pitt and Dundas; but if (°7 
knew them as wellas we do, one could have 


‘little hesitation in ascribing such laug hier to 


fool hardiness rather than valour. Nape- 
leon little imagined that he should have et 
with that species of hostility, of which we 
have shown him we are-capable, He © 
pected, probably, that we should draw out 
all our soldiers and sa:lors, he neve 
dreamed, that we should. fit ont.our hack- 
ney coaches against him; that we shou 

have Secretaries of State serving m “° 
ranks. as. privaces; that our sprime minster 
would turn colonel of. feot»and wot 
veneral; and that.a Scotch dawyer 
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mal 
B.oncert, at least, if not completely defeat, 


nalicious intentions against us.—-Much 
praise is due to the managers of the places 
Bo! public entertainment for the great pains 
Biney take, and, indeed, the great expense 
Rbey are at, in selecting and getting up such 


leriy 


Were 
maki 


rth to take an inventory of his bat- 
his fleets. These.are exertions 
Ly worch he could have had not the least 
ion, and, therefore, it is not impossible, 
‘rcumstances so unexpected may dis- 


exuibitions as are calculated to rouze the 


Bpublie spirit, and to incite to deeds of re- 
fyown, at this momentous crisis. These gen- 
Bremen seem to vie with each other in this 


veer of patriotism and loyalty; but par- 


Kicular notice is attracted by the ingenious 


id loyal person, who tells us, that, in his 


Prepresentation, we may see not only the 


Jiwe engagement off Boulogne, with all the 


fire and smoke and waves so natural as to 


prevent any spectator from regretting that 


De missed a sightof the thing itself; not 


vily all this does he show, but also Buona- 


Bpeic upon the top of a hill near Boulogne, 
“wraging his hands, tearing his heir, 


* stamping and swearing like a mad-man, 


Awhile, mw another part of the scene, our 
Be culant first Lord of the Admiralty is seen 
board the ship of Lord’ Keith, viewing 
“tie combat with the utmost composure 


iL and most steady bravery |! ! 129 Mr. 


it was continually exclaiming against his 
predecessor for want of vigour. ) The coun- 


ry had, therefore, a right to expect an im- 
povement, in this respeet, when Mr. Pitt 


became minister; but, will ven- 


pure to assert, that he has surpassed the ex- 


}ectahions and even the wiches of the coun- 


oe): ‘or, of the fileen millions of persons, 


W dic h the kingdom is said to contain, there 
PcThaps, hot one whose imagination €ver 


q we ed into the idea of Mr. Pitt’s under- 
bg @ survey of our coast, while Lord 


undertook to survey that of the 
echemy, 


i Were not every thing turned top- 
“) 3 Were we not in a state of ge- 
~ dislocation, the fact would appear ut- 

’ ea ae and, when one reflects on 
that ead itis impossible not to believe, 
a wul hereafter be cited by the histo- 
of those instances of presump-~- 
preceded the dreadful ca- 
wilh: shen which it is to be feared, he 
ave to detail._——If Mr, Pitt 

spend a ‘small part of his time 
*§ provision against the consequen- 
om invasion’ may produce with re- 
he would apnea it appears to me that 
with acting rather more in confor- 
) with whatcthe country bas a right to 


CEs 
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demand from him. | The sort: of security 
as to the physical means of deferce which 
he represented to be the duty of the mmis 
ster to provide may be seen inthat part of 
his speech, made at the out-set of ‘the con-! 
test, which has been chesen as a motto te 
the present sheet; whether he has fultitled: 
that duty, whether our situation as such: as 
to enable every man to say that he caw 
‘“« lay down his head to rest,” let those de- 
termine who hear the continual alarms that 
are rung in our ears through the treasury’ 
prints, and who witness the bustle of Lord 
Hawkesbury and Sir Brook, If there be 
no danger from invasion, why these alarms? 
If there be danger, why are no micasures) 
of precaution taken with regard .o the 
consequences which may be produced by 
the paper-money? Of Lord Hawkesbury’s 
late circular to lords lieutenant | cannot, 
of course, disapprove ; because of the steps 
which it recommends to be taken, | sug~ 
gested the far greater part nearly a twelves 
month ago, and 1} was then greatly blamed, 
I was called a libeller of the country, for 
earnestly beseeching the ministers (o 
such measures before hand as would con- 
vince the rich that their property should 
always be protected and the poor that they 
should always have a supply of provisions. 
To take effectual means for preventing any, 
even the least, ipterruption to the supply 
of the markets m London was dwelt. apon 
with particular stress;\ and, hope that 
that object will be, imthe ininds of she mi+ 
nistry, not inferior to the delence of the 
coast; for, in all human probability, a riot 
in London, owing to a  seareity of 
sions, or to the want of a regular’ sopply, 
operating in conjunetion with the eitects 
of an actual invasion, would be fatal 
the monarchy and to the country, for in 
my mind these are never separated, A 
riot of even a trifling magnitude would so 
alarm the country, that’ London would be 
as completely cut off from all usetel com~ 
munication with the counties ‘as if it were 
infected with the plague; and, lo prevent 
riots strong bodies of well-arnyed and 
selected volanteers should’ be collected ia 
every parish: and, one of the chief uses 
of them should be to protect’ the venders: 
of provisions against the violences of the 
distressed as well as against those of the 
disaffected, if any sech should sunhappily 
be found to exist. ‘An invasion, however 
inadequate tovits' ultimate object, wilb 
assuredly cause @ sudden and fearful de~ 
preciation of the pape 
the parts invaded. 
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mast: know nothing at all of the paper 
system, who does not clearly percieve, that 
London would, in a few hours, participate 
in the effects produced upon any part of the 
coast Inthe country, the !abourer would 
wait a week or two patiently for the return 
of paper credit: there the people know 
one another for miles round: the baker 
would be trusted’ by the miller, and would 
trust-his' poor neighbours, It is quite the 
conirary’ in and about London, where the 
-Man-mast have wherewith to pay for 

is tood before he touches it, or bis tamily 
must literally starve; What, then, must 
be the consequence, -if a sudden deprecia- 
tion of the currency should unhappily take 
place, without efficient force at the com- 
mand of the civil magistrate? “Bat, the 
magistrate is not, in this case sufhcient : he 
should, in every parish, be aided by per- 
sons of weight and respectability ; persons 
in a great way of trade, and, of course, 
well known amongst the common people. 
That “ hunger will ‘break down ‘stone 
* walls” is an old proverb, © it ‘is 
not less true, that it will! break through 
all other human: means'/of restrdint; it 
leads directly: and certainly to ‘a death, 
compared »to whieh, death in any other 
form loses all. its terrors. That the stock 
in hand of both bakers*and butchers 
might, and would, be taken and distributed 
there can be no doubt; but, who would 
cause their shops to be replenished; without 


giving security for payment, and, indeed, | 
without producing payment upon the'spot? 


The venders of provisions would rot, all at 


metal money would disappear, or would be 
obtained ‘only at a great advance; the 
prices to take a nominal rise: of a fourth, 
perhaps, and this to the poor man would be 
real tise of so. much, because his wage 
will not have tisen; the evil will daily and 
hourly increase, and if there be a’ man who 


can contemplate the consequences without | 


trembling, he must be made of more than 


wortalsmould. In the Register of October 
p. 512), I gave a. 


the Sth,» 1803, (vol. IV. 
husty sketch of what I thoaght might tend to 
lessen the dangers to be apprehended from 


this cause. It wassuggested with great diffi- 


dence, because diffidence would upon such 
a subject have become even the wisest and 
most rienced of men; but, a corres- 


pondent, who differs from mé us to most. 


otheropumts, has thought my endeavours 
upen this score worthy of commendation. 
k-haye ndt the presumption to believe, that 
the task-of pointing out'an 
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| in schief, while’ not one single measure 
once, refuse to take paper-money in ex+— 
for their commodities; bet,.all | 


M437) 
adequate preventive’ of the tetrible burr 
that invasion‘atid a'sadde@ depreciation Buona 
currency «may ‘conjointly produce, but 
hope-that ‘contribute’ towards jp. Bihrow us 
ducing others of more influence to tury theie © jun. 
attentidn ‘to the subjects fory if Me. 
had under his ‘command four ‘hundred Pos far as 
lions instead of four hundred thousand yo By! whi 
lunteers, if Lord: Melville were {6 live on 
beard instead of sailing ‘over to take a sir. Bed Bol 
véy of the etiemy’s force, and if there wer probe dle 
a thousand Lords Hawkesbury and Casle. ua: 
reagh instead of only two of them, show, 
never lay my head down to rest in 
security as to invasion, unless TP could ve Be eee! P 
adopted some efficient meastire of precay. p know, 
tion with regard to the consequences which ame oles 
such invasion might produce through the the 
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means of the paper money. The eneny 
may, probably, not invade the country, 
and then such precaution would be useless, 
Truc; bat this observation will apply to 
every other measure of precaution, of what- 
ever nature it may be ; it will surely apply 
equally well to the preparations for liun- 
dating the at onlyoa ‘few miles {ron 
London, and‘to’ the fortifying’ of Londen 
itself4Tt is! somethtiyg truly’ strange end 
whimsieal; that’ @ minister of finance should 
be niaking' military surveys, ‘should be ex- 
amining every inch ofthe coast, should be 
tryingexpeliments of inundation, should be 
assisting’ war held over m- 
chines forthe tonweyance of troops, should 
be performing ‘alternately évery office from 
that of driit-serjéant to that’o commande 


précatition as'to the currency’ of the 
try ever so mitch “as°talked of!” Time's 
preéaution upon this head is infinitely mor 


i€cessary than upon’ any other; because 
Without ‘areal effective currency, tie 
if the! eriemy should land, cannot be cat joe 
tied of. The: soldiers and sailors must be 
paid’ in a currericy “that will’ bring 
| ‘what ‘they stand in need of, ‘or they will et 1 
ther disband themselves, or plander. * re 
has uniformly been the consequence 
milar cases; ‘and upon what’ can Mr. love 
ground a ‘hope, that it would not be this 
consequence now ? Timelyvand wise yur 
caution as to thé ca Ommight; that 
prevent an attempt at invasion; fer, 
more truth than ever might the’ oe ren 
‘now assert, that the hationab debt (the! 
to say the is the” best ‘a 
of France? T am confident; is j 
French place greater reliance upon or and 
fect of that-money thaw upor the: eve 
their arms; ‘and, therefores:it is of of 


most importance, unless 
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Psion. 


Sgatory. If a parochial 


burns for “* speedy meeting with 
Buonaparté upon our own shores,’’ to 


cowwnce them that an invasion would not 


7 throw us. instantly into pecudiary contu- 


ect._—This project, 
ys fur as relates to, the obtaining: of men, 


ili, when parliament meets, be found to 
Ehave failed. In many of the parishes neither 


pen por fines have been raised, and it is 


thet the project will be given up. 


Jt a> been stated, in some of the public 


Pprnis, that great difficulties had. arisen in 
Ze stiemptiog to execute the law in Ireland ; 
ober prints have stated, and, as far, as 
more correctly, that no such diffi- 
‘culties had arisen. in that country. 
Fthe decider of all disputes of this sort, will 
Fshow which of the parties. have trosh on 


Time, 


ther side. certain it no 
nuuber of men have, in virtue of the mi- 
litary project, been raised in Eogland ; and 


Pihis was the measure, in which we were to 


see he proofs of Mr Pitt's. superiority over 


Lis “ imbecile inefficient predecessor !’—— 
® [he military project has, numerous faults, 
me but the chief, if we consider -it with re- 


ference to the, necessities.of. the times, . is, 


inefficiency.. obtain men. was. the 


wain object, and, . failing, im that, it is. nu- 
vy was. to be de- 
‘ermined on, the best way, would been 


m ‘make the fine so heavy .as. to render the 
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levy certains, The whole numberof. men | 


might have been, smaller, , too; and it, would 
have been a8 well demand them ‘for the 
regular army. at. once as, for that mongrel 
species Of service, the army. of reserve. 
There are about twelye thousand parishes in 


Great-Britain : they) .might..,haye, 


men each, in, the space.of thirty days from 


liged to furnish, upon, an averge,.4wo 


the promulgation of the act, orto pay, ia 


case of default, a hundred pounds five for 
tach man | wanting to compiete, their: re- 
spective quotas This. would. have beenua 
“rong mieasore; but. it would-bave, been 

ent. It. would soon, have.-heen, over, 


the regular army would-have been re- 


lieved at, once from, all competition. In 

> Manner. twenty-four .shousand soldiers 
Would havebeeninstantly produced, anumber 
that will not now be-recruited in. two years, 


regulations very different, indeed 


from the técent ones are adopted. df you 
10 ‘have ‘strong, measure, you should 


be Sure 10. efficiency .the, 


Strong enough, to, vex and disgust, 


the aseless. Such 
will be, the measures 


Ministes ‘existing eireumstances,” 
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of shifts: and. expedients ; minister 
who proceeds upon no fixedoprinciples, whe 
has no -gencral scheme of policy cither in 
war or in: peace, and who always dcts as if 
the preserving of his own power in the 
country, and not the power of his. country 
in the world, were -the : principal object in 
view.——Whether weshall havea new 
project next year, or, whether the amazing 
proficiency-acquired by the volusteers will 
be held out as) ‘sufficient to enable us te diss 
pense with any further inerease of the res 
gular army, it would be very hard to foretell 
with more than’an even chance of being 
wrong ; for, really, every step seems to be 
so much the result of momentary impression; 
the. opinions of the minister seem to waver 
backwards and forwards, to vary according 
to the sight he has last seen or the person he 
has- last conversed with, that there is no 
guessing what he. will say or do from any 
thing, he has said or done, Say or do 
what he wil, however,:- we know that it is 
our duty to defend our king and country 
against the enemy, ifever he should-até 
tempt to invade us ; and from the performs 
ance of this duty nothing should turo us 
aside. This is not a duty to. be performed 
by talking. Men should make up their 
mindsto.act, Toserve in their persons and 
with their property .as fat as either can be 
useful. To send, not old tumbling hackney 
coaches and other useless lumber to meer the 
foe, but to go. themselves, and their 
sons to assist the army, to perform any duty 
that. may tend to obsteuct and destroy those, 
who, if unobstructed, would, most assuredly, 
destroy them and erase even the none of 
England from the list of ‘The 
crown which Napoleon will receive at Aix 
La Chapelle}, though, formed the-contri> 
butions of tributary republics and kingdoms, 
will not eontent hia): die books dorward-te 
that crown of,glory, wherewith the conquest 
of -England te, decorate: his. brow. He 
may defer-his entetptizes: and sbere lide 
doubt, but his intention ds tortveakem us by 
long suspease bis design (wih 
abandoned... Of this. we) may) be 

even though he should grant a peace th thode 

supplications, whreh willyidcall likelihood, 

receive from, Mr. .Pitt im about tightecd 

months time.-, never [desistrither 

from-his design, or his préparations, 

defeat him, or sill deanh takes the 

world, Lf this opimion becérrent, aed Lihinkit 

wouldbe di fier! tio findatgamedts (o,consbat 


| jt,ether.ig the charsettr ansiluation of» our 


enemy, Of owl charastor oP situatétons 


means of meigtaining this awfub, conta ? 
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Does it not behove us to betake ourselves, 
while yet there is time, to something better, 
something more dignified, something more 
solid and permanent, than the wretched 
expedients, by which we are now attempt- 
ing to deceive the world, but by which 
we succeed in deceiving nobody but our- 


Tue Can-Prosecr. This youngest 
ing born of our follies appears still to be cherish- 
Br ed with the utmost affection, Merely to 


allude to an advertisement from the oflice of 
a Commissary General, inviting persons to 
come and put their names down as contri- 
butors towards equipage for the army, in 
case of a descent on our shores; to allude 
to such an invitation as being published in 
the diurnal prints of the metropolis, amongst 
the advertisements of auctioneers, showmen 
and quack-doctors, is not sufficient ; it must 
be quoted entire, or, a few years hence, we 
ourselves it is to be hoped shail hardly 
believe the thing possible : ‘ Commissary 
General's Office, Sth September, 1504, 
« The nobility, gentry, and others are in- 
formed that the subscription papers for 
horses, carriages, &c. are withdrawn 
from the Vhatched-house Tavern, the 
Mansion Honse, and Golden Cross, Cha.’ 
ring Cross, and lay at the Commissary 
Office, in Great George Street, 
for such further subscriptions as may be 
tendered ; and that machines for hanging 
‘ on the carriages of coaches, chariots, and 
‘ post chaises, will be delivered to those 
‘who hsve subscribed, on application to 
Hall, Hamiiton-street, Hyde Park- 
Cormer,"=—— This is exactly in the pan- 
per sty!e ; exactly in the style of a gentle- 
man of good family gone to decay. Sub- 
acription papers lying at the bar of taverns 
and inns, thumbed by the waiters and pot- 
girls, to conte at last, stained with beer and 
stinking with tobacco, into the clean hands 
of the Commissary General | And is this the 
way in which a great national purpose is to 
be provided for? We are told, that, by 
means of the car-project the government 
will be able to convey “ two hundred thou- 
** sand men to any given point of the coast 
** in the space of thirty-six hours.” This 
is an assertion which would have been 
hazatded in no country where the people's 
minds were not thought to be stupified by a 
siiccession of alarms ; but, if we allow the 
as:ettion to be true, there can be no doubt 
but that the car-project is the most import- 
ant‘measure that ever was conceived in this 
“Country; and, if'so, must we not admire 
“the méde= that has been putsued of coming 
the’ meats’ of cxecation? Must we not 


= 


mow 
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admire’ the speeches and advertisements of effect oF 
Sir Brook, the deliberative assemblie< of Bot any ¥ 
coach-makers and coach-masters, and the ge 
consultations of worshipfal hair-dressers end deta 
taylors relative to the means of conveying B down, ¢ 
an army to the coast? "Twas pitiful riages 
** ‘twas wondrous pitifol !”——I[n forme time 
numbers of the Register, I have shown, tha Bice " 
this project, 1f attempted to be put in exe. g stabs 
cution, would produce no good, and micht that S° 
produce great mischief. Much abuse has by me 
been poured out against me and against a 


others who are of my opinion ; but not one 
argument has been made use of to remove 
the impression that we have made. To 
bring scattered companies, or small corps, 
together in parts of the country very distant 
from the enemy, cars might be of some litle 


jn an O} 
or that 
fom ¢ 
Gren, 


use in here and there an instance ; but, in os - 
vehicles of any sort, no body of men, above a : 
three or four hundred in number, can be ape 


conveyed from one point to another point, 
upon one and the same road, so swift as (hey 
can march on foot, to say nothing of lum- 
bering up the road and of taking so many 
horses to within a day's march of the enemy. 
In answer to the calculations upon this svb- 
ject, the defenders of the project have ex- 
claimed: ** what do you assert, that men 
“ can go faster on foot than in a carriage and 
« four!" This is the way they axswer vs: and 
the conclusion they draw, is, the charitable one 
that we maintain this proposition, because 
the carriages are the invention of the m- 
nister, and that thus it is evident, that 
the man and-not the measure that we ae 
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stag 
opposing ; nay, they go further, and con- veel 
clude, that we should oppose any measv' Bro 
of his, though we were certain it would anes 
save the country. ‘This, it must be allow: get 
ed, is spinning a pretty long thread out “! voc 
such scanty materials ; but, the mistortuoe 
is, it will not hold; it breaks som fee 
where or other, and the labour of the ™* a 
nufacturer is lost. At first sight, vp 
seem strange to say, that men can £0 we ho 
on foot than in a carriage and four, relays ag: 
of horses being prepared on the road. dl | ab 
ple know that they go from Condon ve Cx 
Dover in a single night, and they feel ~ io 
they could not walk the same distinc’ Bae 
three days and three nights. No sata Si 
is, by the mass of the public, bestowed, * v} 


first, upon the difference between the Oe a 
velling with one carriage and with scv “ h 
buadred carriages; they take no ver 
think of the length of road which pro 
sion of such a number of carriages 
occupy ; of the slow pace’ which 
cessions of every sort, but ‘particule 
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sect of any accident, however trifling, or 

Ments of eee h i 
blies of fof any variation In the pace of the leading 
and th F cyrriage of the pracessions ; of the confusion 
ssers delay which the recoiling, the breaking 
Ove yin down, or the oversetting of one of the car- 
pitiful! A riages would inevitably occasion ; of the long 
D former Prime that would be required to change or 
wn, that Fé-e| the horses, owing to the want of 


Fsiebling and grooms, and to the uproar 


i 
pr that such an enterprize would produce 
se hag bin every town and village, and, indeed, 
against Birom one end of the line of march 
not on EE to beother; for, 1s any one weak enough to 
remore S imagine, that the inbabitants would not flee 
le. To MEME ia on opposite direction to that of the cars, 
| corps, eo! that a naked sword would preveat them 
y distant ME fom crowding up the way with their chil- 
me little dren, their cattle, and their goods? Of 
but, ip MAME bone of these things did the mass of the 
, above MME poblic think at first; but, when they heard 
can be I men accused of a desire to ruin the country 
T point, | by opposing the car-project, or rather by 
as they MEE pointing out its inutility, that love of jus- 
f lum. Me tice, which is ever powerful in an English- 
) many ME 00's breast, induced them to examine a lit- 
enemy. le intothe grounds of so weighty a charge, 
sub. aulitrequired very little indeed to convince 
ave (vem, that the project was,-as to military” 
at men purposes, perfectly mugatory, if not mis- 
ge and cievous, and that it could answer no other 
perpose than that of making a visible en- 
bleone fe ‘llment of partisans under the banners of 
cause the minister. ——Your.very,crafty men are | 
he mi: to outwit themselves ; and I cannot help 
at itis BM uhing that such will prove to have been 
ve are the result in this instance, At a very early 
| con- ‘iage of this project, while it was yet in the 
easure cradle, I took the liberty to intimate to Sir 
would brook, that there was something rather un- 
allows scemnly, if not dangerous, in assembling to- 
ut of gether crowds of coach-makers and horse- 
yrtune jockies to settle the affairs of the nation ; 
some: aud, notwithstanding the loyal and patriotic 
mae ‘eclings which he appeared to have inspired 
does j Lisat once sublime and pathetic eulogy 
faster tpon the ancient and numerous family of 
relays horses, I eoald not forbear warning him 
Peo *ganst the effects of the precedent he was 
n to *bout to furnish; I could pot refrain from 
that °xpressing my fears, that the coach-makers, 
ce in Job-masters, and. others possessed of car- 
ught "ages and horses would meet again without 


, at Sir Brook at their head; 1 begged him to be 


(ra- bon his guard against committees, their 
scassions, and their resolves. Sir Brook 
tO ad hardiy left them but they constituted 
ces: ‘emselyes a sort of political society, discus- 
sust ted the nature of their duties towards the 
pr Feveriment in this case, as well as the effect 
| ‘Kely to be produced by the execution of the 
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Project, doa few days, a very few days, a | 


f4s2 
schism took place amongst them, occasioned 
by the alleged preference which Sir Brook 
had given to two particular coach-makers in 
a contract, of which every one thought he 


had a right to a share! The grounds of 
complaint, on the part of those who were 
excluded from a slice of this job, will be 
seen stated in a letter, published in the di- 
utnal prints, and copied into the Register, 
present volume, p. 351, where there is some 
severe censure, and some fonl insinuation, 
levelled ai Sir Brook, who is roundly scold 
ed for entering into any contract of this 
kind at all ‘ withoat again advising with 
‘the members of the committee, or, at 
Jeast. with some other of the coach-ma- 
“ kers” He is told that his conduct is 
“ extraordinary and unaccountable,” aud the 
writer confesses himself quite at a Joss to 
discover the reason, * that the Commissary- 
* General, even after having induced that 
«* meeting to forsake their individual capa- 
** city, to lead others into a similar situae 
« tion, should, without any regard to his 
** own contract with the coach-makers in 
«© general, or to the /onour of the country, 
« have made a private contract with two 
individual coach-makers only.’ What 
this son of the hammer means by a meeting 
forsaking their individual capacity and lead- 
ing others into a similar situation, it is im- 
possible to say; but, through the obscurity 
of his affected jargon, it is not very difficuit 
to discover, that his loyalty and patriotism 
have met with a severe disappointment in 
not having procured him a share of 3 go- 
vernment contract, and that, in the bitter- 
ness of his soul, he wishes to make the pub- 
lic believe, that there is something very 
mysterious in the contract which the Com- 
missary-General has made with the two se- 
lected coach-makers; in short, that the 
Commissary-General has a fellow , fechag, 
of some sort or other, with the contractors, 
than which insinuation nothing, J dane say, 
can possibly be more false, and ceriain 1am, 
that no insinuation ever arose trom, a motive 
more manifestly base, The motive staring 
through the act in the manner that it does 
will have every where defeated the malicions 
intention of the writer; but, this ought, 
one would think, to be a sufficient warning 
to the minister not to expose aoy department 
of the state, and by consequence the state 
itself, to the rude assaults,of low-bred and 
low-mioded men, whose selfishness renders 
them, as occasion serves, slavith or insolent. 
——But, the consequences of the .prece- 
dent afforded by Sir Brook's meeting was 
not confined. to matters. nelsting to the_can- 
-veyance of (roop'. Being assembled, from 
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that “noble impulse of loyalty and patriot- 
“ ism,” which. as‘a daily print told the pub 
lic, induced them to offer “ every spoke 
‘Cand spring they bad in their possession,” 
the cosch-masters seem to have regarded it 
as a convenient enough opportunity to form 
a committee and draw up some few resolves 
geainst the new tar that has been laid upon 
their vehicles of divers sorts. Accordingly 
their committee, as appears by public ad- 
vertisement, made theie report upon the 
subject, Wheteupon certain resolutions were 
proposed aid tnanimously agreed to. They 
resolve, that the new tax is “ manifest! 
“ unjust and severely aggravated by the 
“laws regulating the number of passen- 
** gers; that its unprecedented exorbitance 
“ and unjust distribution, connected With 
** vexatious and useless restrictions of other 
*€ laws, will be ruinous to the coachmasters 
* and seriously injorious to the public at 
*¢ large; and that the burden of the tax 
** falls wholly on the middling-and lower 
** classes of the people, winle it affords an 
*¢ entire exemption to the higher; thar it is 
partial, invidious, andoppressive.’”’ These 
are the sentiments of * that loyal and pa- 
*S‘triotic body of men,” who have subscribed 
“their lastspoke atid théir last spring!” ‘It 
must be confessed that neither loyalty nor 
patriotism forbid men to complain of the ef. 
fects of a tax, ‘particularly if it fall on the 
middle and lower classes of the people ‘to 
the entire exemption of the higher; if it 
really be-partial, invidious, and oppressive ; 
but, while Fallow that very loyal and pa- 
triotic men may make such ¢omplaints and 
may even promulgate them in newspapers, 
permitted to observe, ‘that sucha’ 
complaint, preferred by certain other per-' 
sons that could be named, would: be regard-- 
ed.as'an indebitable mark of jacvbinivm.— 
Buty to rettirn to the proceedings of the” 
meetings itwas finally tesolved to appoint’ 


alselect committee, with “ instructions 


‘adopt sach measures as night be deem: 


most proper for obtaining repéal of’ 


“this unjast and And, as- 
to the ways-andsmetasts of the meastre, how 
were theyto' be taised:? Why) bow should 


they be :ratsed’bat “by a° voluntdty ‘subserip- 
vil had piqued | 
at the growing fame of Sit Brook, the books 
se were ordered ‘to bé depo-- 


tion! ‘if thé 


for this'p 
sited side by side with those of the cat-pro- 
jevty ‘ab the the London 
Goltien’ Cross, just as one 
bev 
foce These fou ‘ties, saceeeding | 
cack ottiér'so rapidli~as they do,-would 
ford a '@onstant source of mirth, Were ‘not 
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-rgth August, 1804, and of which the follow- 


wi bythe call-trap of | 


men but, I leave it arty one 


| 
their ristble tendency checked by the a. such 
prehensions of the dangers to which th caw, 


al 


may expose the country. If we could be 
certain that they would produce no mi. 
chief, we might be allowed to langh vu 


fill; were they confined, as to their effec: 3 proms 
within the bounds of'a parish, or some sinalf such 
district, ridicule would be their natura} and 
only effect ; but, when we consider, tha uy 0 
they may finally lead to the ruin and s bju. declarath 
gation of our country, and that their conse 
quences may be felt by our child:en’s chil. ele 
dren, then they assume another character, Hi Ja 
and excite far other sentiments. ——W hey 
the cat-project was first mentioned in the ayy 
public prints, I pointed out what appeared ia 
to me'to be the principal evils of this vo- 
_lunteering system of procuring the means of om ict 
executing the measures of government, 
amongst which I did not omit to state, the 
tendency which it naturally had to divide aN c 
and weaken the efforts of the people at a ¥ ide 
crisis like the present; T-observed, that this 
manner of calling forth the resources of the wait 3 
country was calculated solely to create par- 
tisans tor the minister ; that subseribing was 


first made a test of Joyalty, and, of course, 
that those who refused to subscribe wert 
reckoned disloyal. Such sentimert 's not 
clearly expressed, but ant'persuaded, that 
every one will perceive it to be clearly in: 
plied in Lord Hawkesbury's advertisement 
from the ‘Thatched-House Tavern, dated 


And th 
scribin 
course, 
do not 
Suspect 
virt 
power, 
Hawk 
CHALE 
Had t 
out of 
as im 
been ; 
assum 
comin 
What ; 
Clarat 
the ¢ 
Maje: 
neces 
part ¢ 
a “ v 


No; 


ing isa copy: Ata meeting of the nobi- 
lity, clergy, and gentry of the metropol’s 
and its neighbourhood, held. here this 
day, the Right Hon. Bord Hawkesbury 
‘in the Chair, subscription was enter 

© into under the following head :—We the 
Umndersigned nobility; “clergy, and gent’y, 
‘of the metropolis and its neighbourhood, 
éonsidering it to be the intdispensable 
© of every Lovar subject, at this important 
“© crisis, to forward to the utmost of the 

‘© powers the exertions of Government 
“© defence of our country against the at 


‘tempts of an invading enemy, co 
“andengage to provide:and holt in paar 
“ness for the public service; onthe 
éstnotice, in the event 6f invasion, 
number of horses and cattiage’, with 


A nO sy 

‘* vers and harness, expressed he ky 
respective names, for the-puf pose of beloy 
veying troops ¢6'the-army, and ming 
che drivets and horses’ wich provision the k 
forage sufficient, at Teast,’ for Ceive 
hours froin the time of being” the £ 

| He does not, m many words 
all those who do: nor subscribe we fa 


hee 


j 
| 
| | 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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she not the inference, left, to be and not in,suppoct of the throne; he must 
hich co, He and.-his meetings, mere actors | have perceived, that thelong lists ofvolunta- 


all the parts arranged. before. hand, 


all the, wesalunogs ready cut and dry, 
rhapse, donot coptent themselves with 


ich th 
Could be 
NO 


ry. contributors are-counted up as friends of 
the freasury and he must, have, perceived, 
that, while itis his interest, the: lasting interest 


rome yoluntarily..t0 provide such, and | of bis illustriousfamily, to, preservesharmony. | 

me sinal such things for, the -public.service, though amongst his, people, to heep them all firenly 

that would seem;to have beenvall they had to | united, it may baye been, and, may-again be, 
do, They must preface this promise with a compatible with the views of his minister to 4 


ler, 
hat icclaration of what is the duty of every man | divide them into sects, to split them into pars 


; hax at clus time, and also, of what is. requisite to | ties, toexciteamongst (hem mutualsuspicions, 
n’s chil. him tothe character of a, loyal man. | to subdue them by the means of other, 
aracter, MEE bust they declare at to be the duty of every | and to render them a resistless mass easily 
~When to forward the exertians.of, go- | moulded to bis purposes. And, whois this 
in the yewment, by which they clearly.mean, that | Lord. Hawkesbury that takes upon him to 
peared ery loyal man will forward the exertions | brand with a want of loyalty all those who, 
his vo. of government;, for, as to its being his duty, | being able, do not choose to enrol their 
Leans of Fix is not more his duty than iristhe duty of | names amongst his “ voluntary subscribers ?” 
roment, the disloyal. man; their inclinations. may, | It, sarely.cannot be the same person that 
te, the differ in this respect, but their duties are the | used to talk about the Corsican adventurer ; | 
divide ‘sme, unless Lord. Hawkesbury, should be | that used to threaten to march to Paris! 
le at 4 ready co contend, that with the sentiments | It never can be the man that negociated the 
hat this of loyalty the duties of loyalty cease,, This, | treaty, of Amiens; the peace of experiment | 
of the then, is the amount of his declaration: that, | that had ‘ anited the hearts of all men ne- 


wnsidcring that every loyal man will, at this 
crisis, forward the exertions of government, 
beand his.mecting have entered their names. 
subscription dist -for that .purpese. 
And this. is, clearly to infer, that, sub-. 
scribing 13 @ test of sloyalty; .and,that, of 
course, all those, who are able, and yet who 


* yer to be again divided!” What! and 
is it really the person. who. signed himself 
Robert Banks Jenkinson, and who so glori~ 
ously. feasted himself upon the Porcelaine de 
Seve !. Is.this the man, under. whose ban- 
ners the nobility, clergy aad gentry of the 
Metropolis are to enter as. volanteers upon 


do not subscribe; are.not, to be_selied upon | pain of being regarded as, disloyal! | 
isloyal, that. is to they ought,to be | Upon such a topic. there is proceeding: 
| at further... 


suspected 
in 
power, would be glad to knoyw,, di Lord. 
Hawkesbury issue this declaration from his. 
CHALR at. the, .‘Phatched-house tavern? 
Had the declaration come from,.a .person, 
Cut of office, it might have been regarded 
‘upertinent, though there; would, have. 
“en nO ministerial responsibility ; but, it. 
quite a. different when. 
wr from a Secretary of State... Upon. 
\ tauthority, then, has he made this de- 
again I ask, Has he made, it by.» 
ommands of his sovereign? . Has his 
commanded him to. issue a paper 
Scessarily implying a doubt, at least, that 
Pek of his subjects are disloyal, and making 
voluntary subscription” test of loyalty ? 
assuredly his Majesty has done. 
thing: ‘he, has too. much wisdom: 
OWS. that he. as, as be deserves to be, 
by ald his subjects; and his royal 
the at revolt at the idea of being made 
ceive © ofa party... His Majesty must per- | 
the ‘00, that this subscribing system saps. 
tation ofhis own high authority ; he | 
face that the subscriptions.are, 


By w ap 
, what .office,, of what Jawlul: 


Revival or the: 
mischievous endeavours of those, who were: 
working hard to conjure, upsthe, ghost:.of 
Jacobinism out of, the proceedings, during: 
the Middlesex. election, jit: would s¢em: to | 
me.that the death, blow, has. been. given. 
The public is ne longer pestered with their: 
common. place vociferation. and, meeting» 
house.cant; and. though they, will, bysand~: 
by.make their appearance again, in 
direct way, they will, never.,.make bead: 
against the general, indignation, which at” 
present prevails, and whieh daily 
creasing; at any.and every attempt thatunay’ 
be made, again to divide us.into parties, 
tinguished by terms jing an opposition. 
to each other even as to.our, wishes and ine! 
tentions relative to, the -eristence: af 
monarchy. ang the preservation,of 
pendence of, the countrys this iadignatipn | 
is so gencrally:felt and so.suongly exprcsss 
ed, that no attempt ta revive suchdangerous | 
and disgraceful, distinctions will, meekiwath | 
even.2 momentary Success, So confident da 4 
feel,.upon, this, pointy that shoald, not: 
have iatroduced . the subjertespom tata, 


Sven in euppart of .the ministers. 
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ticing a letter, which will be found in ano- 
ther part of the present number, from Mr. 
Bonney, whose name was mentioned in 
page 380 of the present volume, where, as 
the reader wil! recollect, I though it neces- 
sary to comment cna speech of Mr. Henry 
Thornton, who had represented Mr. Bon- 
ney as having been not only a member, bat 
the secretary, of the Corresponding Society, 
who had dwelt upon this circumstance as 
conclusive evidence, that tle principles of 
Sir Francis Burdett were such as to render 
him ‘unfit Gr a member of parliament, and 
who had most artfully endeavoured, by the 
intermediate link of Sir Francis, to connect 
Mr. Bonney and his former supposed prin- 
ciples with all the political party now op 
posed to Mr. Pitt! Upon this candid and 
godly effort of Mr. Thornton I had betore 
occasion to remark: I showed the injustice 
of the conclusion which Mr. Thornton drew 
from the circumstance of Mr. Lonney’s 
having been an agent of Sir Francis Burdett 
at the election; and, I might have asked, 
wheiher, upon the principle on which he 
Was arguing, an opposite conclusion might 
not, and ought not, to have been drawn 
from the circumstance of Sir Francis Bur- 
dett having employed Mr, Plumer as his 
rincipal counsellor, Mr. Plumer was, if 
Sephatake not, a member, and a distinguish- 
ed member, of the “ Loyal Association 
** against, Republicans and Levellers ;” yet 
he was and is employed by Sir Francis Bur- 
dett. _ Now, this is a circumstance, which, 
especially when we take Mr. Bonney’s let- 
ter into view, we can hardly believe to have 
been quite overlooked by Mr. Thornton, 
from whose distinguished piety we might 
have reasonably hoped fora security against 
any such material suppression. ‘Tie fact, 
however, relative to Mr, Bonney will admit 
of no dispute or doubt. Mr. Thornton po- 


recorded in a report of his speech published 
by authority, that Mr. Bonney was Secre- 
tary of the Correspondi: g Society, and Mr. 
Bonney as positively asserts, that he never 
was even a member of the Corresponding 
Society, that he never was secretary of any 
society whatever, and that he never be- 
longed to but one club or society in his life, 
and that was the Society for Constitutional 
Information, to which many of the first no- 
blemen and gentlemen in the land are well 
known to have belonged. Now, as the 
proof is so near at hand, as it is recorded in 
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sitively asserted, and the asserlion stands ° 


the proceedings of a court of justice, ic. 
are few persons who will entertain a: 
doubt as to the correctness of Mo, Bop ya.’ 
statement; and, it necessarily folloy. 
there can be very little doubt, that, son 
this eccasion, Mr. Thornton has positively 
asserted that which 1s contrary to try, 
and that this he has done, too, Sr the py. 
pose of producing an IMpression which hp 
regarded as extremely injurious to the py). 
lic character as well as to the cause of §), 
Francis Burdett. Upon such conduct tj, 
I trust, unnecessary to make a single re. To ' 
mark, except this ; that Mr. Thorn: » | 
the person who has stood forward at ti: 
head of those, who have endeavours} to re. 
vive the cry of Jacobinism. Betore | 

entirely dismiss this subject, [ cannot re. 
frain from remarking on the altered |29. or more 
guage of the ininistry and their partians re. te 
lative to the opinions and voice of the peo. evils, wl 
ple. Noone can have forgotten, that, in Beary, fir 
answer to all our statements against {ic ig. ascertair 
nominious peace of Amiens, we were re: ceeded ; 
minded that the feople, the nation, had de- pidered 
cidedly expressed their approbation of it. | Migpnecessar 
could quote more than one hundred pas Bb thou 
sages from speeches in parliament, where fess m 
this argument was made use of with tr Mimmere the 
umph by the present ministers and theit ourse, 
supporters; and that their friends out of Mme adop 
doors took the same tone need not be met our lor 
tioned. But, now, behold, when joy power, | 
the supposed success of Sir Francis Burdett Bespect 
is expressed by two or three hundred thou- Io est 
sand voices, the people are no longer te poret, 
people and the nation, but the mod and the cuts, 
rabble! Inthe cause of Burdett and Inde pitt, pe 
pendence it will not be asserted, that ther = on 
was any base and cowardly; yet those who 4 wre 
join in that cry are called rabble, while the whee 
name of the people and the nation are pve" 4 oo 
to the vile and infamous herd, who, thovg’ 
they knew that Lauriston brought 
confirmation of their country’s 
harnessed themselves to his chariot, forced nan 
him through the ranks of the guards, 
drew him in triumph along the road, 
till then, had ever been appropriated 
clusively to the use of the King. But, fot | 
shouts of that worse than brutal rabble pho 7 ) 
convertible to ‘ministerial support; 
plaudits were in favour of a measi” 
which the ministers stood in need of *)°* Wid ¢ 
tification; then, therefore, the applaue® | 
were the people and the nation, but 
they are rabble and mob. 
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A) the grounds of distinction are now at an end, and the honest and wise men of all 


ts norties mean the same thing, and ought to lay aside and forget old names, and become one 


party. 


in any gust 


. For my own part, I have no quarrel to names and persons, and would join 
measures £0 save the kingdom; and will oppose, to the utmost of my power, 


« all who will net."——Trencnarn’s Letters of Cato, No. 10. 
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LETTER 1. 


TO THE RT. HON, WILLIAM PITT, 


ON THE CAUSES OF THE DECLINE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Siz, Nothing is either more common 
or more true, than the observation, that, in 
aporder to provide an adequate remedy for 
mevils, whether moral or political, it is neces- 
sary, first to inquire into, and, if possible, 
facertain, the causes whence they have pro- 
ceeded; and, lL trust, that, when it is con- 
sidered what must, in the present instance, 
necessarily be the objects of inquiry, it will 
Bo: thought in no wise improper, that I ad- 
tress myself to you; not only because you 
mre the first minister of the King, and, of 
ourse, are responsible for measures now to 
be adopted, but also, because you have, from 
our long and uncontrouled possession of 
power, contracted a deep responsibility with 
Fespect to the past. 

lo estimating arguments, relating to any 
Puject, and particularly to measures and 

eats, in which the writer has taken no 
Pt, personal considerations with regard to 
Pim ooght never to intrude; bot, Sir, this 
P'rdsion, so inimical to the cause of truth 
nd of justice. experience has convinced us 
Pat nothing can prevent in the case of poli- 
Heal discussions; where, though the reason- 
"g have no possible connexion with the 
“racter, conduct, motives, or views of the 
“Soner, though the door be barred against 
~ by every principle according to which 
“}) i other cases, form their judgment, 
se: they will; and powerful indeed 
talents of him,who can with 
dthem defiance ! Greatly and justly 
this latter respect, feeling the full 
se the task I have ventured to en- 
rid and beiog, therefore, anxious to 

‘he assaults of any extraneous adver- 
shall, Lhope, be excused, especially 
Mo View recent transactions are taken 
baportan’ if, previous to my entering on the 
Burd Subject before me, I endeavour to 
., *84inst the foul hostility of personal 


, “rations, whatever degree of conviction 
OL, VI. 


my reasoning may have the good fortune to 
produce. 

Tt is now, Sir, ten years since I first took 
up the pen with an intention to write for 
the press, on political subjects; and the oc- 
casion of my so .dging is too curious in itself, 
as well as of tog much importance as to the 
sequel, not to be described somewhat in de- 
tail. Atthe memorable epoch of Doctor 
Priestley’s emigration to America, I follows 
ed, in the city of Philadelphia, the pro- 
fession of teacher of the English language to 
Frenchmen. Newspapers were a loxory for 
which I had little relish, and which, it I had 
been ever so fond of, I had not time to en- 
joy. The manifestoes, therefore, of the 
Doctor, upon his landing in that country, 
and the malicious attacks upon the mo- 
narchy and the monarch of England which 
certain societies in America thereupon issued 
through the press, would, had it not been 
for a circumstance purely accidental, have 
escaped, probably for ever, not only my 
animadversion, but my knowledge of their 
existence. One of my scholars, who was a 
person that we in England should call a 
Coffee-house Politician, chose, for once, to 
read his newspaper by way of lesson; and, 
it happened to be the very paper which con- 
tained the addresses presented to Doctor 
Priestley at New York, together with his 
replies. My scholar, who was a sort of re- 
publican, or, at best, but half a monarchist, 
appeared delighted with the invectives 
against England, to which he was very much 
disposed to add, Those Englishmen who 
have been abroad, particularly if they have 
had time to make a comparison between the 
country they are io and that which they have 
lefi, well know how difficult it is, upon oc- 
casions such as I have been describing, to 
refrain from expressing their indignation 
and resentment; and there is not, I trast, 
much reason to suppose, that I should, in 
this respect, experience less difiicu'ty than 
another. ‘The dispute was as warn as might 
reasonably be expected between a French- 
man, vacommonly violent eveo for a 
man, aod an Englishman not remarkable ac" 
sang froid; and, the result was, a dectare 
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resolation, on my part, to write and publish 
a pamphlet in defence of my counry, which 
pamphlet he pledged himself to answer : his 
pledge was forfeited: it is known that mine 
was not.—-—Thus, Sir, it was, that I be- 
came a writer on politics. ‘ Happy for 
« you,” you will say, “ if you had continued 
“at your verbs and your nouns!” Perhaps 
it would; but the fact absorbs the reflection: 
whether it was for my good, or otherwise, I 
entered on the career of political writing ; 
and, without adverting to the circumstances 
under which others have entered on it, | 
think it will not be believed that the pen 
was ever taken up from a motive more pure 
and laudable, J could have no hope of gain 
from the proposed publication itself, but, on 
the contrary, was pretty certain to incur a 
loss; no hope of remuneration, for not only 
had [ never seen any agent of the British 
government in America, but was not ac. 
quainted with any one British subject in the 
country, I was actuated, perhaps, by no 
very exalted notions of either loyalty or pa- 
triotism ; the act was not much an act of 
refined reasoning, or of reflection; it arose 
merely from fecliog, but it was that sort of 
feeling, that jealousy for the honour of my 
native country, Which Iam sure you will 
a'‘ow to have been highly meritorious, espe- 
cially when you reflect on the circumstances 
of the times and the place in which 1 ven- 
tured before the public.——Great praise, 
and still more great success, are sure to ope- 
rate, with young and zealous men, as an en- 
couragement to farther exertions. Both 
were, in this case, far beyond my hopes, and 
still farther beyond the intrinsic merits of 
my performance, ‘The praise was, in fact, 
given to the boldness of the man, who, after 
the American press had, for twenty years, 
been closed against every publication rela- 
tive to England, in which England and her 
King were not eeusured and vilified, dared 
not only to defend but to eulogize and exalt 
them; and, the success was to be ascribed to 
that affection for England and thatjust hatred 
of France, which, in spite of all the misre- 
poseweens that had been so long circu- 
ated, werc still alive in the bosoms of all] 
the better part of the people, who, openly to 
express their sentiments only wanted the oc- 
casion and the example which were now af- 
forded them.——From this time (the sum- 
mer of 1794) to the year 1800 my labours 
were without intermission. During that 
gpace there were published from my pen 
ubout twenty ditlerent pamphlets, the whole 
number of which amounted to more than 
fulf a million of copies, During the three 


jast years, a daily paper, surpassing in exient 
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Vv 
of numbers any one ever known in Americ, 
was the vehicle of my efforts; and, in tj. 
year 1800, I might safely haye assertes 
that there was not, in the whole countiy, 
one single family, in which some par - 
other of my writings had not been read, and 
in which, generally speaking, they had por 
produced some degree of effect favourable ty 
the interests of my country. But, there werg 
some services, of which FI must claim th. 
right of making particular mention, and the 
first of which relates to the order, given by 
Mr. Dundas, for bringing in American ves. 
sels “ for adjudication.” This measure, 
which it seemed impossible could have been 
conceived ina cabinet of statesmen ; this or. 
der, worthy only of the mind of a low, anda 
very low, lawyer ; this order, from which no 
gaod could possibly arise to any body but 
the greedy speculators who had fitted out 
privateers for the express purpose of profiting 
from its equivocal meaning; this order, for 
the effects of which the people of England 
have already paid 600,0001. smart-money, 
and have, probably, nearly as much more to 
pay; this at once foolish and outrageous 
measvre, coming in aid of the animosity en- 
gendered during the revolutionary war, snd 
nourished by the pecuniary stipulations of 
the treaty of peace, was within a_ hairs 
breadth of deciding the American gover- 
ment to yield to the loudly-declared voice of 
the people in uniting their arms to those o 
the French Convention, and that too at the 
critical moment when Holland was fist 
taken possession of by the republican arms. 
A treaty was negotiated with Mr. Jay; 
was approved of finally, and war with Ame- 
rica was happily avoided, But, far other 
exertions than those of the two cabinets wert 
necessary to secure the conciliatory object of 
that treaty, The writings, the mecttng» 
the debates, upon the subject, lasted nearly 
a twelve month, during which all the re 
sources of art and ingenuity, of talent an¢0 
perseverance, were brought into action. 
state, the whole society, were shaken {0 
their very centre. The government ¥# 
greatly at 3 Joss how to act; by the papes 
which havé been since published, it clearly 
appears, that the President we 
for some time, upon the balance w ether 
Should ‘ratify the treaty or not; and, 
question for carrying it into effect 
lower House, at last decided in the 4 i 
tive by the casting vote of the Speaker. 4 
that question had been Jost, nothing 
have prevented Ameri¢a from joinigg 


‘in the war; the French faction wou! 


rapidly gained the ascendency, amd the 
vernment must have yielded to its dictates 
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na F save itself from destruction. In the whole 
oy | of this controversy I took an active part ; 
vty ge and, al the same time, lost no opportunity of 
rt 7 E civing the people a just notion of what they 

{ B jad to expect from the fraternity of France, 
pe = | know how to make allowance | for the 
eto overdlowings of gratitude and of friendship, 
wee and for the expressions of applause attendant 
1 the Be on success. ] pretend not, therefore, to te 
die entitled to all the merit which was awarded 
n by © ine (in America, I mean) as to the result of 


* B® the contest; but, I certainly was in the front 


fe B rank of thove by whom the victory was 
hes q achieved. The importance of that victory 
te eto England, it would, perhaps, be difficult to 
nda fe Tender intelligible to the mind of Lord Mel- 
ripe B® vile, without the aid of a comparison ; and, 
y but B therefore, it may be necessary to observe, 
out B that it was infinitely more important than 
iting © all his victories in the West Indies put to- 


he gether, which latter victories cost this coun- 


dual ® try thirty thousand men and fifty millions of 

am = money.—— You will recollect, perhaps, Sir, 
| ge tbat there were, during the last war, certain 

4 

ve me dispatches of the French minister, Fauchet, 


on, Pe tercepted at sea by our cruizers, and sent 
ee back toAmerica, The person, who jumped 
Bm overboard and saved them from being sunk, 


i 
believe, been liberally rewarded by go- 
ern q vernment. He deserved it. But those dis- 


mt 4G patches, which, by the exposition that I gave 
ed mo! them, so materially contributed to turn 

Be ‘he tide of popular opinion against France, 
Would, had it not been for me, have pro- 


Coced very little effect. My exertions on 


rms, 
*" this occasion were such as hardly to be cre- 
‘ae Cited, if they were fully described, and the 
what elect they produced cannot possibly be con- 


eccived by any one who was not a witness of 
shall mestion one more instance 
50f the effect of my exertions; one that I can 
never reflect on but with something more 
sthan pride, Several vessels, in consequence 
of General Maitland’s famous evacuation of 

ort-au-Prince, arrived in the Delaware with 
Hreich Royalists on board, under the flag of 
phis Majesty. From sinister motives of some 
Persons a fearful representation of their 
punbers, and the number of their armed ne- 
pE'0es, bad been made to the Govérnor, and, 


* he y him to the President. Whereupon, with- 
“the ‘ut a moment's hesitation, the Upper-House 
the po Congress proceeded to pass a law to pre- 
the landing of these. unfortunate peo- 

If pple; and, if the law bad passed and been 
so s*ccuted, it was not easy to see how they 
nce have avoided perishing., In this ex- 
uve Mae ty the Royalists had, by means of their 
go applied to the British Minister, who, 
th that zeal which marked, the whole.of 


’* conduct, applied to the government on 
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behalf of these unfortunate persons, but 
could obtain nothing whereon to build even 
a hope of success. In the mean time, indig- 
nant at the injustice, the cruelty, and the 
baseness of thus repelling these people by an 
ex-post facto law, and that, too, out of pure 
fear as to what barely might happen, and 
without any previous examination or inquiry 
into the truth of the facts alleged, 1 had 
taken up the cause of the Frenchmen, and 
had reprobated, in terms, perhaps, not the 
most mild, the intended measure of the go- 
vernment and the Congress. And here, Sir, 
give me leave to exhibit to you a specimen 
of mercantile baseness, such as I imagine 
you have never yet seen. ‘The merchants 
and shop-keepers, several of whom, when I 
began to-write, I found in French cockades, 
and who were ready to stone me to death for 
writing against Frenchmen, now came to 
my house in crowds to scratch their name 
from my list, becawse I wrote in favour of 
Frenchmen! They were frightened ; and you 
know, Sir, very well, that if they are once 
pat into a good fright, all ideas of liberty and 
law instantly vanish from their minds, So- 
lomon describes the fool's wrath as being 
extremely dangerous; but woe unto him 
who has to sustain the wrath of a coward! 

Even this, however, did not deter me from 
my purpose. The Frenchmen, finding that 
they bad no other hope, sent their friends to 
me to consult as to the measures to be taken, 
On the Saturday the bill had been read three 
times in the Senate, and had been ordered to 
the lower-house. On the Sunday I procured 
an accurate statement of the number and de- 
scription of the persons on board, together 
with a sort of certificate from the command- 
er of each ship. ‘These | conveyed to the 

President on the Sunday night, and sent co- 

pies of them toa member of the lower-house 
of Congress the next morning. Proceedings 

were immediately stopped ; an official exa- 

mination was ordered by the President; it 
was found that there was no danger; the 

Frenchmen were landed; and my merchants 
and shop-keepers, who would have crucified 
me only two days before, pow came sneaking 
to thank me for having saved their city and 
their country from disgrace. —1 will weary 
you with no more particular instances. This 
is merely a specimen of the exertions I was 
continually making for six years, during the 
whole of which time, 4 can truly say, that I 
lived not for myself or my family, bot ex- 
clusively for my country and my King. I 
enjoyed nothing that the world calls plea- 
sure, fortune was entirely neglected, and 
personal safety but very litle atten ‘ed to, 
When I began to write, the prejodice, the 
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hatréd, against Englond were so great, that 
starvely “any Englishman would pubiicly 
own his'coun'ty. If asked of what country 
he was, his answer was evasive; he came 
ftom “the old country,” or he called him- 
self an Irishman or a Scotchman ; for Ex- 
glish was the hated epithet. Of the vio- 
lence, the rage of thetimes, no man not upon 
the spot can form an adequate idea; but 
some conception of the dangers that I must 
have been exposed to may be conveyed by the 
fact of the people having, in their fury 
against yourself, hanged, and afterwards be- 
headed, the marble statue of your father! It 
was in the midst of a scene like this, Sir, at 
the time that the Philadelphians were tear- 
iig down the image of King George IT. from 
the walls of the church which he had found- 
ed for their fathers ; it was at that time that 


J exhibited the pictures of all the Royal Fa- - 


mily of England in a window exactly oppo- 
site that very wall, and there I determined 
to exhibit them, and did exhibit them, till 
their name was once more honoured in the 
city. Mr. Long would have called this 
** indiscreet and chivalrous ;” but, Sir, there 
are times and seasons when to venture every 
thing but character is the very height of dis- 
cretion; and, indeed, discretion, as to such 
circumstances, consists in knowing when to 
ventore, and when rot to venture, The se- 
quel proved that I was discreet. I succeeded 
in my object far beyond my utmost expecta- 
tions. J] met every adversary that appeared 
against my country; defended it against 
every accusation; exposed its secret, and 
chastised its open enemies; emboldened its 
friends to speak, and “ stilled the madness 
* of the crowd.” In that city, where, when 
T started on my career, an Englishman was 
ashamed to own his country; where my life 
had been a hundred times threatened unless 
T desisted to write against France ; where 
the name of his Majesty was never men- 
tioned unaccompanied with some epithet 
too foul and calumnious to repeat ;. in that 
‘city I lived to see a publiccclebration of Lord 
‘Nelson's victory over the French, and to be 
‘serenaded with the tune of ‘God save the 
“King!” What a change! Certainly not to 
‘be entirely ascribed to me. But, it was a 
‘change which I had a considerable share in 
“producing; I staid the mischief; I prevent- 
“ed that which would have prevented us from 
‘profiting from the events which time was 

stening along. My’ American friends give 
“the all the credit of this change: I claim no 
‘puch things‘ bot know, that I deserve, and 
that ‘have, the lasting gratitude of 
The services, of which I 
"Rave Beem Speaking; have not ceased their 
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operation: they are still active: the people 
of America cannot, even if they would, for. 
get what they have learned against France, 
nor, which is, indeed, of more importance 
will they again be silenced with regard to 
the merits of Great Britain. The time of my 
writing will be looked back to as a mem». 
rable epoch, not only in American politics, 
but in the political mind of America. | 
untied the tongue of British attachment: by 
an extraordinary exertion I broke the shackles 
in which the public mind had been held from 
the commencement of the revolutionary war, 


and once more opened a way for the work. 


ings of nature and of truth, 

Now, Sir, though, upon my return to Ene. 
land, 1 expected no reward for these scr- 
vices; though I never either received or 
asked for or wished for any, yet I might, 
without being too unreasonable, have hoped, 
that, if my services should happen to be pub- 
licly commended, I should escape an assault 
from a press under the control of that go- 
vernoment, ir defence of which I had so zea- 
lously and so disinterestedly. laboured: | 
might have hoped, that, though an orator 
were, by way of rhetorical figure, to award 
me a stattie of gold for my services actos 
the Atlantic; even in that case | might have 
hoped that a tool, yea'a very slave, of the 
Treasury would not dare to style me a 
American and a traitor. These are wrongs 
not easy to justify or to palliate; especislly 
when they come without provocation ; and 
certain I am that I never gave any, except 
that of refusing to become brother-slave; 4 
refusal which arose not only from my dislike 
to the situation itself, but from a conviction, 
which has been since fally confirmed by 
servation, that the pen of a slave seldom pro- 
duces effect.—= From’ my arrival in br¢- 
land to’ the preliminaries of peace, of, 
least, during a part of ‘that time, 1 endes- 
voured to support a daily paper, 19 which 
endeavour, from various causes I failed ; bv! 
however awkward I'might appear "4 
scene to me entirely new; \Pthink ‘it will 
be pretended, that, in my diurnal print, there 
was any departure: from those:principles ° 
loyalty and patriotism, which: bad 
cated and practised in America. 

At the preliminaries’ of peacea new 

ground; you departed :from 
Treasury accused me. of 
 serting Mr. Pitt, whom’ Phad so high’ 
extolled, and: of going’ over to Mr. 
whom I had so severely censured. 
thus I'am, by way of allusion; charged 
a crime almost’ as ‘heinots “as’any that ™ 
can commit, Bot, to mao 
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first be enlisted, and, if L might be said to 
be enlisted, it was in the cause of which I 
regarded you as the champioo; and not in 
your personal service, It is very true, that, 
while in America, and immediately after my 
return to Kngland, I did highly extol you ; 
but, Sir, it must be evident to every one, that 
this my conduct arose from my regardi:g 


| you as the gieat asserter of the cause of my 


country and of monarchy. You were al- 
ways defended and applauded by me as the 
person, Who was at the head, who was the 
rallying point of all those, who were opposed 


to the principles and the natural conse- 
| quences of the French revolution. 
course of my proposed inquiry I shall, I 


In the 


show, that want of true information 


} Was this object ? It was, 
q Profeseed to me, as well 
p “gland andin Europe, upon several occasions 


only be the 


(a deficiency that will need no accounting 


fur, when my then situation, not only as :o 


} place, but as to various other circumstances, 


is considered) misled me; that you were not 
the champion of the cause of monarchy, and 


| tlut it was chiefly owing to your wrong sys- 


tem of policy that that cause was finally 


F ruined. But, to justify my desertion, as it is 
called by the Treasury writers, there needs 


9 inquiry ioto your measures during the 
lst war. Your conduct relative to the 


peace, contrasted with your declared prin- 


ciples and avowed object as to the war, are 
ali [ require to prove, that, in ceasing to be 
your eulogist and in becomifg your assailant 
ny conduct has exhibited a perfect consis- 


| supportiog you, Sir, what was the 
will, probably say, a good round 
p Sum of money. . But, be that as it may, what 
hs the object which I professed to have in 
) view? for, here, if any where, must be 


in view? Some of your liberal 


What; then, 
Sir, that which you 
as to every man in 


found the marks of desertion. 


during thewar, and particularly, in your speech 


: male in the House of Commons,on the 7th of 


me. 1799. In that (speech you declared, 
were in circumstances which forbade 
pe stop short of san. adequate, full, and 
"ational security ;” war might be car- 


ng rt on for any length of time, “ without 
Bec creation of; new debt ;” and. that it 
not be didicule to provide taxes for 
« with © satisfied, with false security, War, 
all-its evils, is better than a peace, in 

there is, nothing to be'seen but in- 
dwelling, with: savage delight on 
fe umbled Ptostrate condition of some 
« suppliant, people.”. .... The. time 
come. to discussion of a peace, can 
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when. you cam look with - 
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“ confidence toan honourable issue; to such 
‘© a peace as shall at once restore to Eurqpe 
“ her settled and balanced constitution of 
‘© general polity, and to every negohiating 
** power in particular, that weight in, the 
“* scale of general empire, which has ever 
“ been found the best guarantee and pledge 
of local independete and general secu- 
“rity. Such are my sentiments, J am 
“ not afraid to avow them. I commit them 
* tothe thinking amongst mankind; and, 
“if they have not been poisoned by the 
* stream of French sophistry, and preju- 
* diced by her falsehoods, I am sure they 
will approve of the determination I have 
‘* avowed, and for those grave and mature 
“ reasons on which | found it."-——~—I, Sir, 
had not been poisoned by the stream of 
French sophistry ; I did approve of the de- 
termination that you avowed; I not only aj - 
proved of it, lL applauded it, I exulted at u, 
as my American friends will remember to 
their present mortification. Bat, Sir, be- 
cause [ highly extolled you for this noble de- 
termination, and for the inexhaustible pecu- 
niary means that you. had provided for ¢ar- 
rying it into effect, was 1, to continue to extol 
you when you broke a determination so so- 
lemnly avowed, and, that, too, under the pre- 
text of busbanding those pecuniary, means ? 
Because I highly extolled the Mr. Pitt of 
Juue, 1799, was I bound to ex‘ol the Mr, 
Pitt of November, 1801, when he called 
upon the country for its lasting gratitude to- 
wards those men who had negotiated the 
preliminaries of peace? It isa well known 
and undisputed fact, that you yourself, Sir, 
directed those negotiations; that it was at 
your suggestion they were undertaken; that 
in every stage you were consulted; and that 
no stipulation was, made without yous, con- 
sent and approbation. But, if there were 
any doubt upon this point, there,can be none 
asto your open conduct with regard to the 
measure, in which you did not merely, ae- 
guiesce, which you did not merely approve, of 
and support, but which you. declared to be 
such as to ‘afford matter of erultafion, to 
“ the country, and to entitle the ministers Lo 
its warmest approbation and most grateful 
‘6 thanks.” And, Sir, did consistency. call 
upon me to extol you after such an eulogium 
upon a compact in which all your pringiples 
had been abandoned, and.all your promisgs 
falsified? Will any one say, ,that. the.p 

of Amiens “ restored to Europe hex sotsial 
and balanced constitution of gsperal po- 
“ lity 2” Will any one pretend thatthe peace 
of Amiens gave us “ indemwpity for the past 
and security for the futare?”!, Loask the 
questions seems like a sori of mockory.. Will 
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it be said, that you were unable to carry on 
the war? Then Mr. Fox was right; for it 
was a peace of necessity. But, if this was 
the case, then comes your other difficulty ; 
fer, 1 was deceived by your statements of 
1799, to say nothing about the more elabo- 
rate statements of your Secretary Mr. Rose, 
whose official pamphlet came forth to aid 
the deception. 1 believed you, when you so 
confidently and so solemnly declared, that 
« the war might be carried on for any length 
“ of time without the creation of new 
« debt,” and that “ it would not be difficult 
provide taxes for eight years ;” and, 
though I saw you, in two years afterwards, 
make a peace, in which not only all your 
avowed objects of the war were abandoned, 
but by which the ancient honours of the 
country were surrendered; though I saw 
the balance of Europe remain completely” 
overset; though the enemy seized state upon 
state even during the negotiations; and 
though I clearly saw and explicitly foretold 
that England itself would be exposed to that 
constant and imminent danger, of which 
every man is now feelingly sensible; in 
spite of all this, was I still to adhere to you, 
still to extol you, on pain of being stigma- 
tized as a political deserter! Will any one, 
even in the purlieus of Downing Street and 
Whitehall, attempt to maintain a position so 
repugnant to reason? Because you, either 
from choice or from necessity; impelled 
either by your interest, your ambition, or 
the consequences of your errors, changed 
your course in politics, throwing aside a!l 
the principles which had induced me to fol- 
low you, was I bound to change too? Is the 
mere name of Pitt, (for there was little else 
lel) sufficient to compensate for the ab- 
sence of every thing that we desire to find 
in a minister, and is it entitled to political 
allegiance from all those who have once 
expressed their attachment to the principles 
with which ithas been, but no longer is, 
connected? Is there any one who will pre- 
tend, that you are not only so great as to 
have aright to abandon your principles, 
without exposing yourself to censure, but to 
render it a duty in others to abandon theirs 
for the sake of yielding you support? Is 
there any one who will venture to urge a 
pretension so offensive, so insulting to the 
feelings of the world? And, if not; if it be 
not insisted, that every man who once sup- 
ports a principle of yours, becomes by that act 
solely your bondsman for life, then, I think, 
it desertion be a proper word to employ, it 
wll be allowed that I did not desert you 
but that you deserted me. ss 
But, though thus deserted, I might, say 
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your friends, have avoided Boing over to 
our political opponent. Here too, Sir, | 
shall, I hope, find very little difficulty iy 
showing, that, though, in this case, the paih 
pointed out by reason and by honour, by 
loyalty and by patriotism, was strewed wii) 
thorns, I have, in no single instance, de. 
viated from it.——I am, Sir, your, &c. &e, 


Botley, Hants, Sep. 24, 1804. W. Cosgerr. 


INCAPACITY OF HENRY THE SIXTH, 


[The following letter is, I believe, from 3 
correspondent, who before dated from the 
Middle Temple. As the subject is very im- 
portant, and as the utility of his treatise will 
greatly depend upon a connexion of the 
parts in the mind of the reader, it is request. 
ed that he wil! forward the sequel as soon as 
he conveniently can, I am very happy to 
perceive a person of so much talent and 
well versed in constitutional doctrine agreeing 
entirely with me as to the distinction, which 
I have so often insisted upon, between the 
King’s government,” and the administr- 
‘* tion of his public seryants,”. When mea 
have got into office, it is very convenient for 
them to call themselves the government ; for 
this plain and most cogent reason, that to 
oppose the government is acrime! Yet even 
in parliament, and on both sides of the 
House, one sometimes is obliged to listen to 
this phraseology. We hear members talk of 
a weak government and of a strong gover: 
ment; of the late governmentand the present 
government: of supporting the government 
and attacking the government. Those membess 
may mean the ministry all this while; they 
certainly do so mean; but, if one side of the 
House is not aware of the force of words snd 
of habits, the other side is: if their opp 
nents will but allow them, only by name, 1 
be “* the government,” they will take care 
to keep possession of its powers ?—W. C) 

SIR, You will probably recognise "J 
signature and hand-writing, though ! date 
from a different place. My distance andthe 
impossibility of procuring the neces?) 
books, where I have lately been, have li 
therto prevented me from taking notice o! 4 
correspondent in one of your numbers *, ¥"° 
has made handsome mention of my forme 
le:ter. He is entitled to my best acknow 
ledgments ; and, I am desirous of shewing 
my gratitude, by giving bim evety #5" 
ance in my power. If before, on the 0° 
sion to which he alludes, 1 ventured to 88° 
gest information to a learned brother °' 


law ; he, who seems to represent him 
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er to one of the laity, will, I trust, permit me 
sir, | offence to offer him something of 
ty in sounder materials to work upon, than he ap- 
 paih ears at present to possess, 

r, by His general notions of the English mo- 


wi narchy are just and cerrect. PsERPE- 


de. ryity,” to use the comprehensive term 
which he quotes from Blackstone, is un- 
ETT. “HM doubtedly an essential ‘ attribute of the 


® « King's Majesty.”. Wherefore, in the con- 
H, Ftemplation of the law, not only the King 
never dies; but, he may be said never to 


apt sleep; he never suffers any interruption of 
rhs his royal functions ; he, and he alone, is in- 
fra Fcesantly acting in all which his ministers 


oficially do, though he cannot act in any 
Pee: Bibing but by their advice. If we imagine 
fee 20y official act, and much more any train of 


acts, to be done by them, without any 
i real or virtaal reference whatsoever to his 
Gen will, we do in so much depose the Sovereign, 
hick Bset aside the succession, and place the ser- 
the venton the throne of his master. There is 
be nothing, which they who truly love the mo- 
men nuchy, or honestly wish to preserve the in- 
t for ® ternal tranquillity of the country, ought to 
for a watch with more anxious jealousy, than this 
t te F Sort of tacit usurpation on the part of minis- 
ve ters, Begun perhaps, with the excuse of a 
‘the homentary necessity ; continued under the 
nto _ pretence of public convenience; disguised 
k of oy professions of affectionate delicacy to- 
mm Wards the person of a prince, revered and 
sent beloved by his subjects; if it once becomes 


limiliar, it may tempt a statesman of lofty 
pretensions, and talents equal to his ambi- 
p00, even beyond his own original views into 
situation from which he may think it less 
B <itficult and less dangerous to advance than 
(0 retreat. It is a track which obviously 
p /cads, and in the experience of mankind has 
often actually led, to the change of a dynasty 
® 4 constitution. In this manner it was that 
® °° Mayors of the Palace in ancient France, 
‘ransferred the crown to their own brows ; 
we the modern jacobins saw the advantage, 
wich might be derived to their designs, 
oi impressing a similar belief, where the 
hot exist. Jn all their writings they 
clously characterised the period subse- 
Avent to the death of Louis the X1Vih., as 
As: of ministers, And they knew what 
i about: they were masters of their 
Sarg. they were systematical revolution- 
map) To disconnect the government and 
 - Pete in the minds of the people, 

ii. ‘ directly to prepare them for regarding 
By uae as an empty form, and the other as 
other incumbrance 3 Just as, on the 
Be cuish and to, teach them rightly to distin- 
between the ‘King’s government, to 
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which alone the attribute of perpetuiry with 
all the other attributes of perfection belongs, 
and the administration of his affairs by his 
public servants, which is hable to all chances 
and changes, and every infirmity of human 
nature, is the best expedient to cherish and 
keep alive the veneration and love so neces- 
sary to the safety both of the monarchy and: 
the monarch, The administration canoot 
be too widely cpen, more especially in times 
of difficulty, to all connexions of men, and 
to all men individually, who from their birth, 
their wealth, cheir reputation for heroic va- 
lour or civil wisdom, have influence to com- 
mand the confidence of the largest portion 
of their fellow-subjects. The King’s go- 
vernment cannot be too exclusively perpe- 
tuated on all occasions, except of the last ne- 
cessily for the preservation of the whole, in 
that line only, which nature marks out, and 
our constitution has directed for the sake of 
public peace and prosperity. 

The doctrines intimated by your corre- 
spondent have carried me ferther than | in- 
tended, though indeed but a little way in a 
field so extensive. So far, however, he and 
I probably agree. But I do not think him 
happy in his choice of the historical passage, 
with which he introduces his reflexions, and 
by which he means to illustrate the pract ce 
of our ancestors in emergencies, where the 
perennial fountain of authority has been ob- 
structed at the head. He relates shortly, ia 
the words of Hume, what passed in 1454, 
when “ Henry the VIth. fell into a distem- 
“* per, which rendered him incapable of 
* maintaining even the appearance of foyal- 
“ ty;” and the leading remark, which he 
makes upon it, is, that on the King’s falling 
ill, ** there was no delay in appointing a re- 
« gent.” But, alas! Sir, nothing can well 
have been further from the reality than this 
representation, unless it be the account itself 
upon which it is founded, ‘The ingenious 
writer has been misled by following too se- 
curely a most fallacious guide. Hume was 
never thought the best instructor in the 
study of our constitution; and, there are 
few general historians, perhaps pone, who 
can be trusted with safety for the exact 
truth of any nice and important transaction. 
They are all of them, especially since the suc- 
cess of his seductive work, too apt to sacri- 
fice every thing like distinctness of parts to 
the pleasing effect of a clean, lively, glib 
narrative. Dates and residences are conse 
dered as dull matters of fact, too clamsy to 
come cleverly into the structure of a neat 
period, and too insignificant to be perpetually 
noted in the margia. In consequence, the 
writer becomes absolate mestec of tigiednd 
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piice, and confounds them at his pleasure, as 
may suit the flow of a sentence, or any more 
disingenuous purpose.: They who cultivate 
this sort of composition are usually men of 
letters, not statesmen, not lawyers, not sol- 
diers, not divines; yet there are many es- 
sential points in the civil, constitutional, mi- 
Jitary and ecclesiastical branches of our his- 
tory, which require a man of practical know- 
ledge in such affairs to understand them 
properly, and the genuine spirit of which a 
man s> qualified would be enabled to collect 
with the greatest precision from scattered 
traces too slight to catch the notice of a ge- 
néra] scholar. Besides, even on such sub- 
jects, as do not demand the fine tact of pro- 
fessional experience, it is more easy, and 
carries at the same time a plausible air of 
superior information, to colour a regular 
train of actions by reference to some consis- 
tent motive, real or imaginary, than to exa- 
~ nine and compare the minute circumstances 
of each particular action, often in the eccen- 


tricities of the human heart, reducible to no— 


uniform system, and perhaps directly repog- 
nant to the motive most obvious to be sup- 
posed. And thus historians are tempted, 
when they first meet a distinguished person 
in their way, to conduct themselves like 
dramatists; they set out with conceiving the 
scheme of a character in the abstract, and to 
that they accommodate all the subsequent 
incidents and events of the piece. ‘These, 
however, are common faults. Hume has 
one source of fallacy peculiar to himself, and 
arising out of the order in which he wrote. 
He began at the wrong end. He worked 
backwards. His publication commenced 
with an artful apology for the House of 
Stuart, in the disputes of those unhappy 
princes with their parliaments and people ; 
and his ‘aim was, that the whole should be 
considered as a mere question of political 
prudence in the exercise of long established 
power on the one side, and the irregular 
control of fortunate innovation on the 
other: to which end, affecting, with an in- 
sidious semblance of candour, to pursue a 
‘middle course between the extremes of op- 
“posite theories, and disguising his own par- 
Atility under a style of subtle management, 
which suggests much more than it asserts, he 
endeavoured to make it the inevitable con- 
‘clusion of the reader himself, that all ovr 
‘edrher ‘constitution was without any fixed 
merks and boundaries in the limitation 
of the' monarchy, full of fluctuation, confu- 
‘sion, and darkoess, affording very litle of 
*usefal “example, and nothing of sure and 
sultd principle. When, therefore, he after- 
“Wards proceeded iy bis own inverted inethod 
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through the House of Tudor, to more remore 
times, he had already prejudged the resy}; 
before he fairly entered upon the inquiry ; 
and, what was worse, he had actually bound 
himself to his own conception of it in the 
face of the world. He had one strong in. 
ducement more than other historians, pot 
professed partisans, can have felt, to suppress, 
select, combine, extenuate or exaggerate, 
according to his declared view. 1 was in 
some sort an act of necessity, to maintain his 
former credit with the public. And for this 
reason he is of less authority, perhaps, thay 
most of his rivals, wherever he touches og 
the proceedings of Parliament. Add to all 


‘this, that he is frequently as superficial and 


careless on points of considerable importance; 
as Rapiv is meritoriously, though not always 
successfully, laborious and diligent. 

If 1 merely wished for a striking instance, 
to exemplify how little credit is sometimes 
due to this celebrated author, 1 could not 
find one more to my purpose, than the short 
extract which your correspondent has taken, 
‘There are as many gross. errors in it as seo 
tences. It asserts in substance, “ that the 
“© Queen and Council appointed the Duke 
of York, lieutenant of kingdom; that 
Parliament. also, taking into consideration 
“ the state of the kingdom, created hin 
“ Protector; and, that he continued Protec- 
* tor till 1456, when the King was pro- 
* duced in the House of Lords by the 
* Queen, and re-assumed his authority.” 
Now, Sir, in the first place, the Queen and 
Council did not appoint him /eutenant 
the kingdom; and the very: instrument 
which the historian ‘refers in his marg!, 
shews that they did not. He never had 
that appointment; and he never held the 
regency, which Hume, and consequently, 
your correspondent, elsewhere conter up 
him. But, if he had been either regent, 
lieutenant of the kingdom, it would net 
have been necessary for the Parliament © 
have created him ‘ Protector also,” % 
that title conveyed an’ addition. to his dg 
nity and authority; for it was'an infene’ 
office. In fact, Parliament ‘gave hin the 
protectorate, expressly because. they di 
not choose that he should have the name ° 
Lieutenant or Regent and this 
they recorded, where Hume: might 
it in very good old English. Ne 
was the Duke so created. immediately © 
the meeting of that assembly, without dea) 
as your correspondent fairly mfers fom 
language of the historian ; nor, as: he oF. 
further have supposed, oma more gt bet 
consideration of | publie expediency i is 
aller an interval of more;thamseven¥* 
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Mote and not without satisfactory evidence of the |{ court; a moderation, which, I) must observe ony ans 
sult, i palure and extent of the King’s malady, in passing, Hume himself at ONCE praises as. 

biry ; regularly obtained and entered upon their | “ very unusual and very amiable,” and la 

ound proceedings. This protectorate ceased in | ments as attended with much evil in its cone 

1 the | the beginning of the year 1455, when the | sequences to the ett Es 

y ine | king recovered so far as to take his place, This is a pretty tolerable specimen; and, 

, Dot not iu the House of Lords, but in the Coun- } did I look no further, might be a sufficient. 

Dress, F cil; and, in the November following, the | caution to your ingenious correspondent for 

rate, Duke of York was again made protector, | the future. But my views in entering 

aS in robably on the King's relapse. upon this discussion were higher. Permit 

n his Ry this time, Sir, your correspondent may | me, therefore, to request room in some fu- 

r this have more than begun to suspect the just- | ture Register for the remainder of my sub- 

than ness of his remark; but, there was still a | ject. My intention is, to point out some of 

"$09 greater delay, of which I do not wonder | the other principal mistakes or misrepresen- 

0 all Fthu hedid not discover any trace in the | tations, with which our most popular histo- 


ond Be clean, sively, glib narrative, which he con- 


rian abounds in this interesting part of our 
domestic story; to give a connected view 


ances silted: Lallude to the time which elap:ed 
Ways beween the public notoriety of the King’s | of the procedure really observed on that 
| illness, and the appointment of the Duke of | occasion, which is more or less disfigured in 
nce, York, to be what is erroneously called | all our histories ; and, to endeavour, as well 
imes | Lieutenant of the Kingdom. After ac- | as J can, to deduce and develope the prin- 
not quainting us with Henry’s indisposition, in | ciple of our constitution, applicable to such 
hort the words quoted by your correspondent, | emergencies as it was understood by our 
ken, | Hume tells us, that “ the Queen and | ancestors, It-was at this very precedent 
sen “Council, desiitute of his support, found | that I formerly glanced, when I said that 
the “themselves unable to resist the York- | the twelve men mentioned by Doddridge, 
uke |“ party; and they were obliged to yield to | had actually been sent to ascertain the cause - 
that “ the torrent ;"-a metaphor by the way, | of the King’s absence; and, it was one, 
tion which gives a notion of a sudden, as well as | which was warmly debated and strongly 
him violent force,. He then adds, in a single | pressed by the present minister between 
tec breath ;—«¢ They sent Somerset to the | fifteen and sixteen years since in the House 
DIO- “ Tower, and appointed Richard lieute- | of Commons, But when our passions and 
the “nant of the kingdom,” ‘as if both these | interests are at work, our judgments are 
ty.” | acts were done in one and the same sitting | liable to be disturbed. If we would derive 
and of the Council, within two or. three days | benefit from ancient wisdom, we _ should 
t of after the King had become incapable, And | seek it at the source, when our bosoms are 
t to | Yel, Sir, it is very certain (the historian in the best disposition, to receive it, unpol- 
had the proof:in his hands) that there | Juted by any temporary impurity. Happily 
had Wasa space of little less than three months | this is such a moment, .Under.the blessing } 
the elween those two events; and that Henry's | of Providence we can now speculate with a) 
tly, disorder had still more early manifested | tranquillity upon, this, as. opon any other q 
= self, so as to attract general notice, In | curious pointof our admirable constitution. . 
or truth, between five and six months alto- | ——lLam, Sir, your constant reader, T. M, 
not Reller, were suffered to pass, before any | Liverpool, Sep. 10, 1804, Hy 
casure was taken’ for permanently sup- 
sit pling the defect go occasioned in the go- STAMP DUTIES. 
lig: Yernment ; for, it was only in virtue of the Sir,—I wish through the medium of 
rat | Protectorateand other dignities joined with | your useful publication to call the public) at- Bat 
“ it, that the Duke of York had any share of | tention to the great increase of duty, which | Mt 
r What we now distinguish by the appellation | by the last stamp act takes place on .morts ‘ is 
0 F Of the Executive Power. Here then does gages after the 10th day of October next, om i 
son anpear a delay, and. so considerable, that it | viz. a duty of 201, on every fifteen folios) or 
Would be dithcult|to. account for it, without | skio of parchment containing ‘the ordinasy 
large allowance forthe novelty of | quantity of writing where the sum borrowed 
 sitaation;: the. great length to which the | exceeds 20,0001, and so in) proportion: for 
party| pushed iKeir desire of re- | any Jess sum, The injustice and oppression 
taining wer, .excusdble only from the | of such a duty will, apona little seflenion, 
criticak:.cireumstances in which | I thiok, appear manifest. In principle tds 
Royal Family then. stoody and the sin- | bed as a tax upon distress ;. bat when) itcis aby Py: 
is ee moderation of the Duke of York, the | considered that the difficulties, or penpleni- | } sal 
and ‘pepular opponent of the | ties attending a title, io genetal, reg late the 
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length of the deed, and of themselves im- 
pose a heavy expense upon the borrower, it 
is an aggravation of his necessities that I al- 
most think was unintended by the govern- 
ment and the legislature to make that very 
burthen the rule of laying so heavy an ad- 
ditional one, increasing in proportion with 
the other. Surely if sach an enormous duty 
as that I have mentioned be required by the 
public exigencies, it would be better to im- 
pose it upon purchase deeds, in proportion to 
the price, than directly upon the loan of 


money, and which, though it would affect 


vendors, would yet, for evident reasons, be 
shared if not principally borne by pur- 
chasers, who might be regarded as opulent 
or competent to the extent of their respec- 
tive purchzses.——I cannot help indulging 
a hope that the ad valorem duty I have in- 
stanced was intended to apply to the whole 
deed and not each skin of parchment, par- 
ticularly when I refer to the duty upon 
bonds; however the act operates as I hive 
stated, and I think, Mr. Cobbett, you will 
be of opinion it isa matter of sufficicut im- 


portance to communicate to the public in 


the way J take the liberty of requesting, and 
which I sincerely wish may be the means of 
producing some alleviation from so grievous, 
and in my view, unjust and partial a tax, 
—I remain, Sir, your very humble servant, 
T. N.——London, 14th Sept. 1804.—— 
P. S. It may not be amiss to inform your 
readers, that the present duly is 15s. a skin 
105. upon each deed. 


IRISH ADDITIONAL FORCE BILL. 

sik.—[I beg leave through your publica- 
tion to correct an error which has been fallen 
into by several of the public prints in England, 
respecting the proceedings of the deputy go- 
¥eroors of some counties in Ireland concern- 
ing the additional force act. The manner 
in which these proceedings have been stated 
conveys ap insinuation of a direliction of 
duty on their part, and would make it appear 
that there has not been that zeal for promo- 
ting the common cause of all good subjects 
of the empire, which should have been 
evinced in fulfilling the ordinances of the 
sbove-mentioned act. As the charge is 
somewhat of a serious nature I have taken 
pains to ascertain where the blame should 
properly be attached, and in order that the 
subject may be fully before the public, I shall 
here recite the facts which have come to my 
knowledge.—The act for raising an addition- 
al force in Ireland, received the royal assent 
on the 14th July; It enacted that each coun- 
ty" should raise before the Ist September, 
as'tuany "mea as were deficient of the quota 


‘the act of Parliament was not promulg 


which should have been raised by the reser. 
act, and as many men by the Ist Novembe, 
as would be necessary to supply the deficien. 
cy of this quota, by the numbers who, j, 
the course of the last year, had enlisted into 
the regulars, who had deserted, died, or been 
discharged. By the second clause of the ac 
the inspector general, or his deputy, were 
directed immediately, to make returns of the 
numbers deficient, and to be raised by ths 
Ist September in each county, to the clerks 
of the general meetings, and upon the re. 
ceipt of these returns the governors were 
directed to appoint county meetings, but not 
sooner than fourteen days after the receipt of 
the returns. —Thongh the act was passed oa 
the 14th July, these returns were not receiy- 
ed in any instance, earlier than the 12rh 
August, and of course the earliest day on 
which a county meeting could be held, was 
on the 27th August. Notwithstanding the 
readiness of the deputy governors to carry 
the act into effect was in some instances 59 
far evinced, and particularly in the Queens 
county, as to appoint the earliest day pos:i- 
ble to have their meeting, the first commu: 
nications made by government to the gentle. 
men of Ireland, were by circular printed le 
ters of Sir Edw. Littlehales, dated the 23d 
August. With these letters came the firs 
copies of the act into the counties, and inti- 
mation to the deputy governors, that in 
eight days fram the date thereof, a consider- 
able number of men were to be raised in each 
county, under a penalty, in case of theirnot 
being forthcoming, of £20 for each man de 
ficient, to be levied under an imperative 
clause of the act, by county cess.—Aaother 
citcumstance remains yet to be mentioned; 
by a clause of the act the clerks of the sub- 
divisions are directed to make returns (0 
the clerks of the general meetings, of the 
number of men deficient in each sabdivisio, 
and each barony of the subdivision, withia 
ten days after the passing of the act, and ia 
case of not complying with this regu’alio 
each clerk is liable.to a penalty of £20- 
in the counties, till after the 23d of Angus 
it was impossible for the clerks of the 80> 
division meetings, either ta avoid the pene 
ties, or to prepare the necessary returns tor 
the information of the deputy governors: 
These are, Mr. Cobbett, as far as ! have 
been able to ascertain, the facts and cif 
cumstances attending the effort made by rf 
vernment to carry the additional force * 
into effect. That the deputy governors sh 
have found some difficulty and rg 4 
difficulties in attempting to comes 
regulations cannot be a matter of Sur’ 
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Without apy acquaintance with Ireland, it 
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They who had resided in counties near the 
| metropolis and had appointed county meet- 
‘ngs to be held previous to the Ist Sept., 
couldonly have a few hours to read and study 
} very complicated act of 42 long sections, 
and those who lived in more remote counties 
were not even able to appoint their meetings 
till after the Ist Sept., and, of course, were 
Pincapable of adopting any measures for 
F avoiding the penalties to be levied for such 
E men as were deficient of the original quota 
Foon that day —-From what has been stated, it 
is very evident that the trae reason why the 
act has not been carried into effect, is the 
F delay which took place in making the coun- 
F ty acquainted with it. It appears that a pe 
riod between the 14th July and the 23d of 
S August was permitted to pass over without 
= 2xy communications being made on the sub- 
me ject by government to the deputy governors, 
F and that, in consequence of this delay, the 
itime left for the different counties to raise 
their deficiencies was so very short, as to 
‘render the compliance with the act altoge- 
Ptherimpracticabie. In respect to the de- 
puty governors of the Queen's County, I find, 


Be vpon inquiry, that it has been erroneously 


pstated that they declined to act—they did 
snot adopt any measures for raising the men 
p because no returns were made to them by 
the clerks of the subdivisions, but they ap- 
plied to government for instructions to know 
how to proceed. Being at all times conspi- 
;cuous for their public exertions, there can 
m doubt that every thing would have 
m (en done to meet the object of the legisla- 
me ‘re that was practicable for them to do. 

B Should Mr. Pitt, therefore, be disappointed 
with the success of his Military Project in 
Itcland, be must ask Sir Edw. Littiehales 
® “by the inspector general did not transmit 
F '0 the several counties, returns of the defi- 
pCracies before the 12th August, or why he 
did not forward the act of parliament to the 
B Ceputy governors before the 23d ? or he may 
Beh Sir Evan Nepean, why he did not, in 
framing the act, give a longer period than 
j ‘tom the passing of the act to the Ist Sep- 
for carrying its numerous regulations 
effect ?—From all that has occurred re- 
Rite this business, we may collect ad- 
| we proof of the present system of ad 
ministering the goverpment in Ireland be- 
defective. It is impossible to 
he ¢ the circumstances of Ireland bend to 
of every English secretary, 
oF chieg er a chief secretary or a secretary to a 
Secretary, Jf the copartnership of se- 
are to form measures for ireland 


inevitably happen that local circum~- 


[476 
stances will sometimes counteract their mea- 
sures, and though Sir Evan may undertake 
to raise the 3000 men deficjent in six months, 
and Sir Edward may curtail these six weeks 
by law to six days in practice, they will fail 
in their project and prove but inefficient 
members of Mr, Pitt’s administration. [ 
have the bonour to be, &c. Hipernicus.— 
Dublin, Sept. 15, 1804. 


FINANCE RESULUTIONS. 
S1r,--— By the last resolutions on Finance 
presented by the Chancellor of the Excheq, 
to the House of Commons, and agreed to 
hy them, it is stated that the Funded Debt 
fr Great Britain stood on the ist of 


February £+583,008,978 


Since borrowed,.......... 18,200,000 
Funded Debt for Ireland at 
the above period........  255548,090 
Since borrowed 8,190,000 
Funded Debt for Emperor of 
7,502,633 
.642,4409,611 


It is also stated that interest, charges of 
management, and sinking fund on Funded 
Debt was on Feb, 5, 1804, .£. 24,110,475 
Ditto on new debt of 


18,300,000, 00.00 487,000 


2455979475 


Of this sum there is stated for 
the sum annually applica- 
ble to the reduction of the 
National Debt, forthe year 

Remains for interest and 
charges of management on 
Funded Debt for the cur -< 
rent year... 179740,283 


6,851,192 


Funded Debt as above..... £.642,449,611 
Interest on that sum exclu- 

sive of charges of manage- 

ment at only 3 per cent., £. 19,273,488 
How then is it possible to believe Mr. Pitt, 
when he states this interest, including 
charges of management ata lite more than, 
22 per cent, when it is known that some of, 
the debt bears an interest of 4 and ¢ per, 
cent., and none of it under 3 per cent.—-It. 
is true, that by the same resolutions there. 
appears to be Lido,bot,8ks of the Funded 
Debt taken up by the commissioners for 
the reduction of the National Debt, but as 
the country still continues to be charged 
with the interest on .this portion of ,owg 
Funded Debt, it cannot be deducted, from, 
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471) 
the gross amount therefore, in any state- 
ment regarding the interest payable. I 
should be glad to see an answer to the ob- 
jections I have thrown out to this part of 
Mr. Pitt's statement, have the honour 
to be, &c. A. B,——Fdinburgh, August 22, 
1804, 


PLOT AT WAKSAW. 
(Concluded from p. 332.) 

M. de Hoym, who had at first yielded to the 
reasons which M., d’Avaray gave for iden- 
tifying the suspected articles till they should 
be iubmitted to achemical analysis by some 
professional men, then refused to afhx his 
seal: he would not even accompany bim to 
the Archbishop of Rheims, whose house 
was close by M. d’Avary’s. On leaving him 
he renewed his assurances of the respect 
and devotion he entertained for the person 
of the King and his august family ; and it 
was agreed that the Count d’Avaray should 
transmit to M. de Hoym such ultimate de- 
tailg as might appear necessary to cnable 
him to discover the criminals. The Mar- 
quis of Bonnay, an officer of the gardes du 
corps, honoured with the King's confidence, 
and intrusted with his correspondence, was 
employed by M. d’Avaray to transmit to 
M. de Hoym the particulars requested. To 
supply as much as possible the want of the 
seal of the Count de Hoym, the Count 
d’ Avaray went to the house of the Archbi- 
shop of Rheims, who had been previously 
informed of the affair, and requested him 
to affix his seal, which he did.—The King 
had fixed his departure for the next day, 
and the Count d’Avaray thought it time to 
uiform his Majesty of the whole affair, that 
he might act in ditare by his orders, The 
King discovered on this occasion a warm 
sohicitude for his family and faithful ser- 
vants; but in respect to himself the same 
serenity he has discovered on every similar 
occasion. His Majesty wrote to the Presi- 
dent de Hoym the following letter: “ Sir, 
* —[ have received information of a plot 
entertained ag iinst my life. If none but 
* myself were aimed at, if mortal weapons 
* were the means, accustomed as you know 
“me to be to such threats, I would pay 
* them little attention ; but my wife, my 
nephew, my niece, my faithful servants, 
* are likewise threatened with poison, and 
“ I should betray my most sacred duties if 
* T despised this danger. Perhaps I am 
“ beset with ruffians; perhaps it 1s only a 
* ‘base imposition. In either case I find it 
“ necessary to confer with you. | beg of 
* you to come this evening, when I shall 
* heave the additional satisfaction of assuring 
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you, &c,’’——-The Count d'Avaray did 
not find M. de Hoym at home, and had yo 
an opportunity of giving him the King’, 
letters, till nine o’clock at night. My. de 
Hoym replied verbally, that he should haye 
the honour to send an answer to M, the 
Count de I'Isle, and that the next day he 
would attend his commands, He added, 
that every thing was in the hands of the pO» 
lice, and should be followed up with act. 
vily. M. d'’Avaray expressed his surprise 
that Coulon had uae been apprehended, 
whose tour was perfectly well knowa, as it 
was important that he should be strictly ex. 
amined, whether his declaration was true, 
or whether he was an impostor,——1\¢ 
23d July, the day fixed for the departure o| 
the King, arrived, Noanswer from M. de 
Hoym having been received by his Majesty, 
he was obliged to postpone his journey, and 
charged the Count d’Avaray, to communi 
cate the affairto M. the Duke d'Angow 
leme, requesting him not to apprise Ma 
dame, The Count d’Avaray gave a de. 
tailed account of the affair to the Duke 
d’Angouleme in presenge of the Count de 
la Chapelle, whom the King was to leave 
at Warsaw, charged with special powers 
for the further investigation of this aflair— 
The Count d’Avaray transmitted to M. de 
Hoym the supplementary declaration mate 
by Coulon, on the 24th in the evening--~ 
The answer of M. de Hoym arrived on the 
morning of the 25th, It stated “ that the 
‘¢ nature of bis duties did not permit him to 
“ perform more than a merely passive patt 
“ jo such an affair, and that he had givea 
“ the police the necessary instructions. ~ 
The King having no longer any hope o 
seeing M. de Hoym, and of 
verbally with him, thought it time to mae 
a demand in form, whieh he did in the fol- 
lowing terms : Phe Count de I'isle hast 
ceived the answer of President ¢ 
“ Hoym to his letter of the 24th of July, "0 
which he promised towait oo him. 
relies too mach on the friendly solic 
of his Prussian Majesty towards him 4 : 
* his family, and on the sentiments of ee 
sonal attachment of which the Pres 

** de Hoym has given so many proe hich 
* to be convinced of the activity with wit” 
those measures will be carried into ese d 
« tion, that were ordered in consequent 
the declaration made by-the person 
“ Couloa. The Count de t'Isle had 
“ed that the President de Hoym 
“ have come on his. invitation, but 60 
“ from his letter that he would not oe 
“ Lazinky, he finds it necessary to ™ 

“ following demands: 1: That) the 
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473] 
« milled Coulon, along with his wife, be se- 


« cared, in order thet they may not effect 
« {heir escape ; and that they may undergo, 
« 3s soon a8 possible, the necessary exami- 
« gation. 2. That there. be immediately 


M. the  pominated professional men to assist and 
day he «co-operate with the Physician of the 
added, P« Count de l'Isle, in analyzing the articles 
‘the PO» « considered as suspicious, and given up by 
th act). « Coulon,--—M. the Count de I'Isle hope 
Urprise w that the President de Hoym will have no 
ended, « objection to give him immediate satisfac- 
a, as it «tion in those several respects, Whatever 
ctly ex. “ may be the result of those measures, the 
struc, Countdel Isle relies with confidence on the 
—Tiie “ exertions of the President de Hoym, for 
ture of B® “ the safety of those dear and precious ob- 
Mode HR “ jects which he leaves here under the pro- 
lajesty, f tection of his Prussian Majesty.” The 
ey, and Duke de Pienne, charged by his Majesty to 
MUN carry this to M. de Hoym, returned with the 
Angous Faoswer, “ that the police was apprized of 
¢ Mas “ the whole affair, and that it would do its 
a de. “duty.” This might be satisfactory in re- 

Duke gard to Coulon, but was by no means an an- 
unt de swer to the demand made of professional 

leavg | people to analyze the articles in question, It 
Was now in the evening, and the King’s 
fait hole had been sent at two in the afiernoon, 
M. de Notwithstanding the danger of a delay, 
| made B Which might alter {the nature of the articles 
pt B® contained in the packet, the King was under 
mn the HA the necessity of waiting till next day for the 
at the HARMS answer of the government, Doring this 
in to oterval Count d'Avaray charged M, de 
pat faivre, the King’s physician, to procure the 


‘sistance of two physicians and an apothe- 
Fy (omake an analysis of the articles de- 

lvered by Coulon.—+On the 26th, ateight 
othe morning, the King received an an- 
a from M. de Hoym. It stated, “ that 
; the nomination of a commission for the 
analysis demanded, depended neither on 
. him nor the police; that it could only 
: lake place subsequently to a crimioal pro- 
|, £08 already begun; that the person of 
. Coulon could not be secured, because the 
“ laws of the realm did not permit his im- 
,, Psenment so long as he was not charged 
any crime.”——-Without losing a 
by ment, the Count d’Avaray, accompanied 
.i the Duke de Pienne and the King's phy- 

an, wentto Dr, Gagaikiewiez, one of the 
; Lo distinguished physicians at Warsaw for 
skill and. moral. character. There, in 
of Dr. Bergenzoni and M. Gudeit, 

the Count d’Avaray broke open 
the a affixed to the packet by him and 
'chbishop of Rheims, took out one of 
fa, Satrots and submitted it to the me- 


mea present; The opening made at 
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one of the extremities was pasted over with 
a clammy substance, of a colour nearly 
bling that of the vegetable. . M. Guadeit 
opened it. When they had finished their 
chemical operations, they drew up a proces 
verbal, and delivered, in the mean-time to 
M. d’Avaray the following attestation :—— 
“ After several chemical experiments made 
* on the mass found in the inside of a carrot 
“ which was delivered to us, it appears be-~ 
* yond a doubt that this mass is a poison of 
“ arsenic, consisting of a mixture of three 
sorts of arsenic - white, yetlow, and red, 
"as shall be afterwards more particularly 
stated.” Signed, Valentine Gagatkiewiez, 
doctor in medicine. —Gudeit, apothecary, 
** Doctor Bergenzoni being ovliged to at- 
“tend a very pressing engagement, only 
“ signed the procés verbal.” Dated War- 
saw, July the 26th, 1804.—The bottle de- 
livered to Coulon by the two strangers, only 
contained a spirituous liquor. ‘The carrot 
on which the experiment had been made, 
was returned into the packet, and again 
sealed with the seal of the Duke de Pienne, 
with that of the Count d’Avatay, and those 
of the professional men present.—The same 
precaution was observed with respect to the 
other two untouched carrots and the bottle 
of spirits. —— Furnished with the certificate 
of the medical men respecting the existenve 
and nature of the poison, the King addressed 
the following note to the President de Tilly, 
chief of the special Police of the City, to 
whom M. de Hoym, alleging his incompe- 
tency, had recommended the affair. 
‘“ M.the Count de I'lsle was obliged, ac- 
‘* cording to the forms pointed out to him, 
* and which he has hitherto constantly fol- 
“ lowed, to address the President de Hoym 
* as Chief of the Province, for the prosecu- 
“ tion of the attempt denounced by the said 
« Coulon. But M., the President de Hoym, 
“ by his letter of the 23d, received this 
‘© morning, having declared himself incom- 
 petent to judge of this affair, and that the 
‘© business belongs to the Special Police of 
the City, M. the Count de I'Isle addresses 
“ with the same confidence the President 
« de Tilly. He consequently directed the 
« Count d’Avaray to put into his hands a 
packet containing the artic'es hitherto 
“ considered as suspicious; but which the 
“ report made and signed this day by the 
“ medical men (which report the Count 
« d'Avaray is also charged to deliver to him) 
really proves to be infected with poison, 
Besides this man Coulon, in consequence 
« of the threats be says were made to him, 
thinking his life continually exposed, M. 
the Count del'Jsle, without allowing 
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» 4 Because, | 
troth of the infermatio ’ 
thinks himself bound to place him spe- | The agen la ig, or a de nei 
of the police and of the law. M. the | de Fermont. amas Cras, cughy 
Count de I'Isle has always had too much | Couat Stephen de Damas.——Onhe esseni}a) seats 
reason to be satisfied with the conduct of which Omitted is con. 
M. the President de Tilly, to doubt his | tained in the posterior declaration made by . 
activity in following up this affair in such q 
a manner as to detect the guilty. He | is this,— cat 
seizes with pleasure this opportunity of strangers opene e oulon's duty to 
assuring M. the President de Tilly of the | house a as S, ate | 
Tilly was not to be found on the 26th. The | 5 lor 
King's note and the packet containing the | in the inside an Mes 
report of the professional men, and the sub- | heard some one wa he es Me ” ; sequail 
stantial proof of the crime, did not reach | “ we must oyer he 
him till the 27th.——In the evening M. de | “ off.” Another sai 
Tilly returned an answer, acknowledging the | ‘* we but given money. *: cd en : 4 e at. 
receipt of the King’s note and the letter of M. together, but lower, and Coulon cou Are owed 
d’Avaray.. He stated, that in quality of | hear what they 0 
Chief of the Police he kept the packet put | two men :—Five feet inch ( 
* his hands in order to be person, vse 
r j iven. that air, cropped, 
“4 cravat, coat, iron grey, buttons of the Oreani 
against these who were supposed guilty | same, fancy waistcoat with <i — Titl 
of the affair in question; since it is solely | nankeeen pantaloons, white si we oe estal 
within the sphere of justice that the exa- | and sharp pointed shoes. ——The ot 
** can now be referred.”- itherto M, | ish, light eye-brows, blac » fi 0g way 
d’Avaray had thought it proper to avoid all | and thin, small nose, blue cravat with white asd 
direct communication with Coulon, in or- | spots, blue coat with velvet collar, - boi fifty 
der to leave to the police the commence- | fancy waistcoats, nankeen pantaloons, a0 CXIV. 
ment of the measures to be taken respecting | boots. sition 
him. The magistrate having taken up the i; Bticned 
affair, and Coulon remaining at large in | Letter, written by the Duke D Eng wn the tril 
Warsaw, M. d'Avaray was of opinion that it short time before bis death, to the Brit gislatiy 
was his right and duty to examine him him- | — Minister at Vienna. ee sninist 
self. He sent for him to the house of M. Srrx,—General Ecquevilly having in 
de Milleville, on the 27th July, and in his | ed me of the very great willingness ‘ Pmonth 
presence, and that of the Duke de Pieone, | which you took upon yourself the woes Be Course 
Coulon narrated all that had passed. The | making known to your government my zi for th 
Count d’Avaray put questions to ensuare | sire to be employed in the course of the a b2ains 
him; affected to allude to important ¢eir- | sent war, and of the kind manner ne Beounse 
cumstances with which he (the Count) was | you evinced with respect to me, 1 coul 4 ae 
acquainted, and which Coulon did not re- | delay returning you my sincere 
veal. Coulon did pot vary in his decla- expressing to you how deeply sens! behalf | XV] 
rations, was firm in all his assertions, was de- | of the interest you have taken in my Gee BMittee 
cided upon some circumstances which at | I repeat with ful! confidence, Sir, wha! ——r 
first had appeared doubtful. The Count | neral Ecquevilly no doubt has lil py bal 
d’Avaray requested Coulon not to give way | cated to you from me. The absolute grr: ion np 
to his apprehensions and not quit the town, | in which I vegetate, whilst the path 0 Be pr 
assuring him that the King had placed him | nour is open to so many others, 0 ch only ive b 
under the protection of the police and the every day more insupportable. I w! fs hance 
law. . The following day, the 28th, Coulon | to give your generous government pro° shat eau 
underwent a new examination, and his an- | my gratitude and my zeal. I dare nope CX 
swWers were such, that the persons to whom | the English will deem me worthy ° ont Hf por 
they were communicated, convinced of the bating, by their side, our implacable ial 
have added their | mies, and will permit me to you 
signatures tot M. the Count d'Avaray. rils and part of their glory. =0'" wie 
(Signed)The Count d@’Avaray, Alex. roid of ail. private interest relauve of 
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Fesuse, my request has no other object than 
rank in your army, or an honourable 
Juke i. Sommission. It difters too much from that 
lowers «hich hes been made by the members of my 
8 Crox family, resident in England, not to induce 
essential ee to entertain a hope of obtaining a hap- 


sir, by dwelling strongly upon this, differ- 
and jt B coce. Undoubtedly it is our sacred duty to 
ing, the serve till death our legitimate sovereign, and 
oulon’s ovr cause; but it is also a dear and pressing 
and ate duty to me to serve my benefactors, and to 
+ of the prove that my gratitude is as deep as it is 
ey was Fdsinterested. ‘This desire, which my heart 
it. He Mae 2s Jong felt, becomes more ardent every 
$ failed day. Dome, therefore, the favour, Sir, to 


acquaint me confidentially with the means 


my he you may think the most likely to obtain this 
talked fend, and be assured of all my gratitude, as 
ald not Pwell as my particular esteem and my dis- 
of the ptioguished consideration.—L. A. H. De 
rench), Bour Bon, Duc d'EnGuien. Ettcn- 
black dim, Electorate of Baden, Feb. 15, 1804. 

at blu | 

of te ‘EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH. 

stripes, Organic Senatus Consultum, conferring the 
skings, litle of Emperor on the First Consul, and 
er, five etab.isbing the Imperial Dignity hereditary 
seowes in his Family, (Concluded from p. 211.) 
= lee CXII. Denunciations by the legislative 
pri. boly can only be delayed at the de- 
> two pmand of the tribunate, or the requisition 
3, and ol fifty members of the legislative body.— 


CXIV. In both cases the demand and requi- 
pion must be delivered in writing, and 
Lien, by the president and secretaries of 


Britisd tue tribunate, or by ten members of the le- 

gslative body, If the charge is against a 
or counsellor of state, it is com- 
wi to him at the expirationof one 
ice of CXV. The denounced minister or 
yee Founsellor of state is not{to appear in person 
ce pre or the purpose of answering the charges 
which *sainsthim, ‘The Emperor nominates three 
1d not of state, who appear before the 
;, and : tna ative body on the day appointed, and 
I am the Particulars of the denunciation.— 
half. The leBislative body in a secret com- 
st Gee Bcc, discusses the facts contained in the 


or requisition, and decides on them 
allot. —CX VII. The act of denuncia- 
must be circumstantial and signed by 
§,.. President and secretaries of the legisla- 


) only ‘@ ha od It is transmitted to the arch- 
oft of gq ancellor of the empire, who forwards it to 
e that Cx general of the high imperial court 
com: VIII. Cases of delinquency or abuse 
coe ee in captains-general of colonies, co- 
thet TD... Pretects, governors of establishments 
yde sea, in acts of disobedience on the 


°f generals or admirals, and of pecula- 
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‘er result. You will infinitely oblige me, 


tion on the part of prefects, are also de- 


nounced by ministers. If the denunciation 
is by the grand judge, minister of justice, he 


can take no part in the decisions on the said ‘at 
denunciation. —CXIX. In the cases deter- 
mined by articles CX. CXHl. and 


CXVIII. the attorney-general acquaints, 
within three days, the arch-chancellor of the 
empire, that it is necessary to assemble the 
high imperial court, ‘The arch-chanellor, 
having received his orders from the emperor, 
appoints some period within eight days for 
opening the sittings. —-—CXX. At the first 
sitting of the high imperial court it deter 


mines its competency to enter upon the case ttt 


before it.—CXXI, In cases of denunciation 
or complaint, the attorney-general, assisted 
by the tribunes and the three magistrates at | 
the bar, examine whether there is due ground : 
to proceed. The decision is with the attor- | 
ney-general, One of the magistrates at the 
bar, may be appointed by the attorney ge- 

neral to conduct the proceedings, If the | 
public ministry determines that the charge, 
complaint, or denunciation ought not to be | 
received, it moves certain resolutions to be 14 
approved of by the high imperial court, 
after hearing the magistrate charged with 
the report.—CXXII. When the resolutions | 
are adopted, the high imperial court con- 
cludes the business with a definitive judg- 
ment. When the resolutions are rejected, 
the public ministry is ordered to go on with bhi 
the proceedings. —CXXIEI. In the second 
case provided for in the preceding article, 
and likewise when the public ministry de- 
termine that the complaint or denunciation 
shall be admitted, it is ordered to prepare bid 
the act of denunciation within eight days, isha} 
and to communicate the same to the com- 
missary, or his deputy, appointed by the | 
arch-chancellor of the empire, fiom the” 
judges of the court of eassation, being 
members of the high imperial court, ‘The 
functions of this commissary, or, in case of 
absence, his deputy, consist in drawing P I, 
the instructions and the report.—CXXIV. 

The reporter, or, in case of absence, his 
deputy, lays the act of accusation before © 
twelve commissaries of the high imperial 
court, chosen by the arch-chancellor of the 
empire; six from the list of senators, and 
six from the other members of the high im- 
perial court. The members thus chosen 
take no part in the decision of the high im- 
perial court.—CXXV. Provided the twelve 
commissaries determine that there 1s suffis 
cient reason to proceed with the complaint 
or denunciation, the reporting commissary 
issues a declaration to that effect, and prow 
ceeds to draw up the instructions.—CX AVI, 
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Provided the commissaries determine that 
the complainant ought not to proceed with 
the accusation, the case is rcferred to the 
high’ imperial court, which pronounces 
adefinitive judgment thereon.—CXXVIL. 
The high imperial court cannot come toa 
decision unless sixty members are present, 


the party accused, and ten by the accusing 
party. The judgiment of the court is deter- 
mined by the majority of votes. —CX XVIII. 
The discussions on these occasions are open 
to the pub'ic.—CXXIX, Persons accused 
tay employ advocates, If they are unpro- 
vided, the arch-chancellor of the empire 
appoints them one gratis—CXXX. The 
high imperial court can only decide in cases 
which come within the penal code.—— 
CXXXI. In cases of acquittal, the high 
imperial court places the person acquitted 
under the protection of the high police of 
the state, for the time it may deem proper. 
—CXXXII. No appeal can be made 
against the decision of the high imperial 
court, 

TITLE XIV. OF THE JUDICIAL ORDER, 
CXXXIV. The decisions of the courts 
of justice are intituled arréts.—CXXXY. 
The presidents of the court of cassation, 
the court of appeal, and of criminal justice, 
are nominated for life by the emperor, and 
may be chosen out of the courts in which 
they preside. —CXXXVI. The tribunal of 
cassation takes the title of the court of cas- 
sation. The tribunals of appeal take the 
title of court of appeal, and the criminal 
tribunals that of court of criminal justice. 
The president of tne court of cassation, and 
also the president of the courts of appeal 
divided into sections, take the title of first 
president: the vice presidents that of pre- 
sident. The commissaries of government 
in the court of cassation, the courts of ap- 
peal, and the courts of criminal justice, 
take the title of imperial attorneys gene- 


ral. 


TITLE XV. OF PROMULGATION, 
CXXXVII. The emperor causes ever 
organic senatus consultum, senatus 
tum, act of the senate and law, to be sealed 
and promulgated. Organic senatus con- 
Sulta, senatus consulta, and acts of the se- 
wate are promulgated within the ten days 
Subsequent to their adoption.--CX XXVIII. 
‘© copies are taken of each of the acts 
mentioned in the preceding article. Both 
copies.are signed by the emperor, ¢xamin- 
€d by the titularies of the grand dignities, 
‘counter-signed by the secretary of state and 
the minister of justice, and sealed with the 
great séal of the state,—CXXXIX. One 


- 


Fen out of the sixty may be challenged by . 
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copy is deposited in the archives of ti. 
great seal; the other in the archives of ;,. 
public authority whence the act origina. 
--CXL. The is in the follow. 
ing terms: “ N, (tbe surname of the em 
by the grace of God and the constitution, 
of the republic, emperor.of the French, t 
all present aod absent, greeting: the s. 
nate after hearing the orators of the council 
of state, has decreed and ordered as fo). 
lows ———(or provided it is anew law) 
** the legislative body on the ——(zh¢ dat.) 
have issued the following decree, conform. 


ably to the proposition made in the name 


of the emperor, and after having heard the 
orators of the council of state and the sec. 
tions of the tribunate: we hereby com. 
mand that the present, sealed with the sea! 
of the state and inserted in the bulletins of 
the laws, be addressed to the courts, tri- 
bunals and administrative authorities, to 
be inscribed in their registers, and duly ob- 
served and executed. The grand judge, 
minister of justice, shall watch over te 
execution of the same. 
TITLE XVI AND LAST. 

CLI. The following proposition shall 
be presented for the acceptance of the peo- 
ple, according to the forms determiued by 
the decree of the 2oth Floreal, year 19, 
The people wills the imperial dignity to 
be hereditary in the direct, natural, legit 
mate, and adopted descent of Napoleon 
Buonaparté, and in the direct, natural, and 
legitimate descent of Joseph and of Louis 
Buonaparté, as regulated by the organic 
senatus consultum of the 28th Floreal, year 
12. Signed, CamBackrEs, second consul, 
president, Morand de Galles, Joseph Cor 
nudet, secretaries, It is our will and plea- 
sure that the present, sealed with the seal 
of the state, and inserted in the bulletin o 
the laws, be addressed to the respecuve 
courts, tribunals, and administrative 
rities, to be inscribed in their register 
and duly observed and executed. The 
grand judge, minister of justice, is charg 
to watch over the execution of the sam 
(Signed) Naroreon. the empero% 
(signed) H. B, Maret. xamined b) 
arch-chancellor of the, empire, (sig% ) 
Campackres. The grand judge, 
of justice, (signed) RecniER., 


PUBLIC PAPERS. . 
Admiral Gantheaume, Counsellor of sie 
Grand Officer of one of the Coborts of ral 
Legion of Honour, Commandant of bs 
perial Naval Army of 
Excellency the Minister of tbe Harn’ ths 
Colonies On board she Fangewts 
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| informing us by siynal, 


} very commonly a signal for rallying. 
| Durmg the night of the 14th we kept a 
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harboar of Brest, 16th Thermidor, Aug. 4, 

Year 12, 1804. 

My Lord,—In my dispatch of the 14th 1 
pod the honour to inform you that the squa- 
don of observation had sailed. J announc- 
ed to you that we had drscovered in the 
Yroise only two frigates, which retired be- 
fre ours, but I supposed the enemy’s fleet 
to be at no great distance from. the island 
of Ushant, and that in all probability the 
fog which then prevailed had prevented the 
watch-posts from discovering them, and 
My opinion in this 
respect was the better founded, as in the 
evening of the 14th, having proceeded to- 


| wards Pot St. Andrew, I heard in the 
| offing a great number of cannon fired in 


broadsides, which in the English navy is 


good look out, and were always prepared 
either to take a position in the pass, or. to 
return to Brest——On the morning of the 


| ith, we discovered at intervals through 


the haze, five sail, which we judged to be 


| two of the line, one frigate and two smaller 


vessels, The wind was too weak and un- 
certain to put all the ships under sail, but 
aliour frigates had orders to reconnoitre 


tieenemy. The enemy in their tarn gave 


ciace to our vessels, and in the evening 
approached in to €xamine Our position. A 
sipof Se guns came even within cannon 


| shoiof our squadron. This assurance left 


me no doubt that a superior force was com- 


The fog still continued, and we 
| conld scarcely see the vessels at the distance 
two leagues. The frigates had ordess 
| (0 follow the enemy’g division, and to en- 
} deavour béfSre night, to recunnoiire as far 
| Cul to sea as possible, All the ships were 


entirely ready to return to. the pass, when 


| the headmost frigate made a signal of see- 


ing the enemy’s fleet, to the number of 15 
sail, crowding all sail towards us, I ex- 


fected it would be sufficiently dark to pre- 


on our preparations for sailing being seen. 
: the vessels were under sail the moment 
by order was issued, and they manauvered 


concert with great precision, The wind 


Was faint, and the night very dark; thick 
nks of ‘fog Often, concealed from us 


the coast, and yet there was*hot ‘the small. 


confusion in the squadron, and at ten 


| we Were all anchored.in the road 
test, withotitthe feast accident.—— 


nthe night the eneiniy made various signals 
the firingof eannon in “the road which 


bad quitied, aiid al day light swo fri- 


| et with their Cutters were-still in that 


with ‘a view; ho’ doubt, to exauiine 
Vou. VI. 


whether we had left there our anchors, and 
to take up the buoys. . The enemy’s fleet | ed 
was seen at the same time, to the number ey 
of nineteen vessels, several frigates and 
sloops. The squadron of observation con- 
tinues ready for sailing on the first. notiee, khad 
and your excellency may rest assured that =, | 
we will do whatever is possible,—Heakh 

and respect, -GANTHEAUME. 


Vice-Admiral Villeneuve, Grand Officer ef 
the Legion of Honour, Commandant of the ls 
Squadron of Rochfort, to his Excellency my te 
Lord Minaster of the Marine,-— —On,board Mie 
the Majestueux, in the Road of the Isle of ae 
Aix, 10th Thermidor (Aug.4) Year 12.) | 
My Lord—The day before yesterday the = 
Jemappe and Suffrein, with the frigates | 
Armide and La Gloire, got under sail, For | 
several days they saw no English vessels 
but a frigate. These vessels chased hee a 
out of sight of the coast, and were coming | 
up with her, but they soon discovered five 
sail, and immediately tacked about, Yes- 
terday five vessels, two frigates and a cor- : | 
| 


vette of the enemy were seen, Health 
and respect, —VILLENEUVE, 


Vice-Admiral Latouche Treviille, Grand Ofi- 
cer of the Legion of Honour, Grand Ojjicer 
of the Empire, Inspector General of the Ma- 
rine, and Commander in Chief of the Squa- 
dron of his Imperial Majesty in the Medi- | 
terranean, to bis Evcellency Vice-Admiralt 
Dacres, Minister of the Marine and Cols- 
nies,——On board Le Bucentaure, in the 
Road of Toulon, \Qth Therinidor (Aug. 7), 
12th Year of the Republic, and the lst of 
the Reign of Napoleon, 1804. 

General,—I have the honour to acquaint 
you, that after a cruize of three days, the 
division under the command of rear-admi- 
ral Dumandir returned. This officer ip- 
forms me that, he performed continual evo- 
lutions, and is satisfied with the precisign 
and maneuvres of all his captains. The 
squadron kept always at the distance of six 
or seven leagues from the land, The, sig- 
tal men. placed on the cvast having ste 
day discovered six of the enemy’s ships, I 
ordered out the Neptupe to rendec,our 
squadron equal, but the English 
S. S. E., and were not seen by ovr ships 
from the mast head.—I salute you with 
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spect, —LaTOUGHS TREVALL 
Answer of the Ottoman Perfe,to 
Note of General Brune (64 233) dated 


Constantinople, August 9, 
The sublime. porte bas ceceived a, note 


preseottd by its friend, the Frénch amla’- 
No. 13.* 
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sador, and understands its contents —it says: 


Napoleon..Bonaparte, the first consul, is 


elected. an emperor of the French; this dig- 
‘nity shall continue hereditary with his chil- 


_dren.and descendants, or, in default of such 


issue, then it shall descend to the legitimate 


icbildrem of Joseph and Louis Bonaparte.— 


Barther; that the representatives of the 


French empire in foreign countries have or- 


ders, until they obtain their new creden- 


‘tials, to abstain from all official communi- 


cation, with the exception of those which 
require an immediate discussion for the con- 
tinuance of the friendship subsisting between 
them and France. The sublime porte, ac- 
cording to its usual trankness, has rejoiced 
in the advancement to dignity, honour, and 
gry, of this, as well as of every other 
friendly power. The sublime porte declares, 
therefore, to its friend the French ambassa- 
dor, that it bas heard with real pleasure a 
measure which makes faster those ties which 
unite it with France, and which are nearly 
connected with the isternal security and 
tranquillity of the French empire. With 
regard to the communication, that this note 
js not to be regarded as official, until its 
sentiments are known; and the necessary 


changes which have taken place are approv- 


ed of ; the above answers this observation. 
With satisfaction the sublime porte shail al- 
ways regard every measure, which confirms 
its so fortunately subsisting friendship with 
France. 
Note transmitied by order of bis Swedish 
Majesty to M. Caiilard, the French Chargé- 
@ Affaires at Stockbolm, Sept. 7, 1804. 
His majesty the King of Sweden has re- 
ceived a report of the improper, the insolent, 
and the ridiculous observations which Mon- 
sieur Napoleon Buonaparté has allowed to 
be inserted in his Moniteur of the 14th of 
Avgust, under the article Ratisbon ——The 
tone, the style, and even the subject of this 
article, are all of so extraordinary a nature, 
that his majesty has been yet hardly able to 
comprehend the object of such an act of po- 
litical extravagance. If it has been done in 
the hope of misleading the public as to the 
conduct of his majesty, as it appears from 
the uncommon pains that are taken to draw 
a line of separation between his majesty and 


his subjects, let the world understand, that 


any instigation to that effect never could 
have been less likely to succeed than at this 
moment, or than it always will, with a peo- 
ple whose interests are bound up with those 
of a sovereign, who has never separated his 
prosperity from theirs, and who never feels 
80 happy as when he contributes to the glory 
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and to the happiness of his subjects, 4, 
his majesty cannot, consistent with his owy t 
dignity, or the honour of his crown, permit be 
any official intercourse, after such an insult, y 
he has ordered me, Sir, to communicate tp 1 
you, that, from this day, all diplomatic iy. - 
tercourse of every kind, both private ang q be 


public, is immediately to cease between the 


French legation at Stockholm and his 
jesty’s government.———As a sentence in th Hi 
article above-mentioned seems to imply that Bs 
the French government is disposed to admit the 
that the continuance of the commercial ip. ie 
tercourse between Sweden and France would wn 
be attended with some advantages, his ma 
jesty, on his part, is willing to permit the Ha 2. 
same, from those sentiments of estem 
which he has always entertained for the Tae y.., 
French people ; sentiments which he hasin- ae 
herited from his ancestors, and which owe ae te 
their origin to far happier times.—(Signed) ing 
FOREIGN OFFICIAL PAPERS. 
Report of the Engagements of the 8th and9th TRE two 
Fructidor, (26th and 27th August), b- 2 
tween a part of the French Fietilla statione! TR of vw 
before Boulogne, and the English Squadron. Baad 
On the 8th of Fructidor (Aug. 26), at Set 
noon, the line of the Imperial Flotilla was BRR 2}., 
composed of 62 boats of the first class, 42 of Blows 
the second, six bombarding boats, and 30 B gon 
pinnaces. ‘The enemy were at anchor at the B sued 
distance of one league and a half, on a line The 
parallel with ours—their force consisted ot B lish } 
two ships of the line, two frigates of 44 she y 
seven sloops of war with three masts, (wo she 5 
loggers and a cutter. The wind blew from from 
the N. N. E. a little fresh ; the weather was aight 
very fine, and the sea. but. little agitaled, to th 
when at two o'clock, P.M. one. of ihe B At th 
enemy's sloops of war, with three masts, strong 
neeuvred to observe our line. the A 
ed at a Jong cannon shot distance, and me ' ord 
several broadsides directed against.our bots It wa 
The Admiral made a signal to-the @ftery 
vision of gun boats, commanded by cer, j 
Ray, to weigh anchor, and to advanc®."° BAS in the 
the line, in order to driveback.the sloop divisi: 
war. This order was executed with celer'tf ie Pad al 
and scarcely was the division 
bearing down upon the sloop of war bom Bln ex 


The # 
the-tide 


fell back on her 
t moment opposed us,, and te: 
just be felt. , The divs” 
ceived orders to tack and to 
which they effected with such succe™ ool 
be in a little time more thao. sence 

from the right of our line<.In the." 
the enemy had formed, a deta of, 2h 


posed of one frigate of 44, 
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M three brigs of 18, and a cutter of 16 guns, to 
' attack our division, and oppose their ral- 
Me jying, At three o'clock the French division, 
| ca a signal being made to that effect, in- 
| stead of remaining on the defensive, went to 
| meet the enemy; the action commenced at 
® half guo shot, and the firing soon became ge- 
neral.” At this moment his Maiesty the Em- 
peror embarked in a boat with the Admiral, 
S to direct moré closely the movements of the 
flotilla. His Majesty was accompanied by 
| the Ministers of War and of Marine. The 
f enemy at first stood off, but they soon re- 
} somed their line, and, tacking towards the 
land, came again to attack the right of the 
flotilla, at two-thirds cannon shot. This dis- 
me tznce was soon diminished by an order given 
p bythe Emperor to come to close quarters 
with the enemy. The Admiral made all 
the boats come into a close front line, steer- 
B iog towards the enemy. This movement 
p brought the two lines within less than half 
cannon shot, and a very hot fire commenced 
between them. The enemy sustained it for 
me ‘vo hours with great firmness; but it was 
all at once observed that the enemy's sloop 
of war, in consequence of signals which she 
F made, was joined bya brig, which towed her 
Poul of action.—The frigate herself tacked, 
abandoned the field of battle, and was fol- 
p lowed by her division, entirely disabled. Our 
£00 boats and several pinnaces pur- 
psved her, cannonading her in the retreat. 
The cutter, which formed part of the Eng- 
lish Tine, had riot time to jom her squadton; 
~ was so roughly handled by oar tire, that 
~ sonk about'three quarters of a league 
~ ee anchorage of her ‘consorts, in’ the 
= * ofan immense crowd, who had come 
e tide being ‘already ve 
q and carrying the flotiia 
ord miral made the'signal to manteuvre, 
their stations in the line. 
half Past six o'clock, and soon 
the posts which they should 
Ss. “At 4 o'clock the fourt 
as by’ Captain’ Pevriex, 
4 ers to make sail and to work to 
in order to join thé first division. 
‘movement, they had an 
Of the cannonading the -headmost 
Dwell thes they manguyred very 
4 tributed = was extremely hot, ‘and con- 
iis eatly to the retreat of the enemy. 
chor at received orders:to retiirn ‘to an- 
ike it, same time with the first, and, 
q ovk position. “A section of the 
i Maison Blanche, bore down upon the 
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enemy with our first division of gitn ‘boats, 
and, by the audacity and intelligdive of tts 
manceuvres, constantly cannonaded the ené- 
my at a very short distance, during thewhole 
time of the action. Another section of the 
same pinnaces, commanded by’ Lieut, 
salle, which could not get out of port till 
three o'clock, succeeded by its efforts ‘afd 
good manceuvres, in’ coming up with the 
enemy during the action, and having also 
come to close action, fought him to ad- 
vantage. Several boats of this kind, com- 
manded by young officers of the marine, 
went within 200 fathoms of the English fri- 
gate, as well as of other ships, and thus placed 
themselves ina position to board, if the fresh- 
ness of the wind had fallen. In general the 
Admiral has only praises to bestow on the 
conduct of all the divisions, all of which had 
a share in the engagements of that day. He 
speaks highly of the attention which Nas been 
paid to his signals, and of the precision with 
which his orders have been executed. ft 
was impossible for him to remark, from his 
Majesty's boat, in which he was embarked, 
the vessels which had the gtestest right to 
testimonies of his satisfaction; but he was 
able to distinguish the bold and well: sup- 

orted manceuvres of the section of pinnaces, 
commanded by Lieut. Mason Blanche, which 
fought from the commencement to the ter- 
mination of both ‘actions. That comman- 
dant has rendered a very favourable account 
to the Admiral of the two Ensigns Massiew 
and Vatinel, each commanding one of the 
pinnaces of his division, and of Bernard, eom- 
manding the Prossian Mortar Pinnace No. 
68, which approached: nearest’ the enemy, 
where she maintained: herself with a firm- 
ness and courage deserving the highest praise, 
His Majesty the Eiiperor, «as well as the 


‘A dmital, remarked’, particularly at the eons 


clusion of the engagement, when the encmy 
were in retreat; the fine conduct of Ensign 
Morin, otboard the gun boat No, rod ; of 


the Ensigis Boutdow ‘and Delauny, both 


commanding pinnaces, all of whom re-cons 
ducted the English frigate to the 
ound of her squadron, cannonading her 
a very short distance. Darin the course 
of the engagements which ‘took: placeron 
that day, the batteries on the coust kept up 
an equally hot and well directed fite on the 
enemy, as often as they came within reach, 
Before going ashore, the Emperor visit edia 
art of our line; he put various qoeéstions 
relative to the events ‘of the combate to 
those “who had taken part in it; and faatly, 
after having gone on board the: que -bout 
No. 108, of which the deck bad! been splat 


by aijzlb. ball, his Majesty disembecked a0 
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the port Of-Boulogne, and ascended to his 
head quarters at the Teur d’Ordre, where 
he passed the night. That day, which cost 
the enemy one ot their vessels and its crew, 
without counting the other men which they 
must have lost, as well on board the frigate 
as of the other vessels, almost all of which 
were di-abled, leaves us only to regret one 
wan killed on board the gun-boat No. 
108; seven others were wounded, one of 
them very badly. As to our vessels, they 
suffered im their saris.and hulls; but none 
of them sustained considerable mjury, be- 
cause their Inthe height above water. pre- 
se ting but a very small surface to the ene- 
my, the balls passed over them, or fell near 
without striking them. On the following 
day, the gth, the enemy’s squadron had 
been reinforced in the night by a frigate 
and several sloops of war.—The wind blew 
moderately from the S.W. The Admiral 
availed himself of the rest of the tide to 
make the 3d division of boats, of the first 
class, commanded by Capt. Guinguand, as 
well as a section of pimnaces carrying Prus- 
sian mortars, commanded by Lieut. Lasalle, 
to get under weigh. ‘These vessels worked 
very promptly to windward, and formed in 
the order of battle to the S. W. of de 
LiHeurt. The enemy immediately de- 
tached two frigates of 44 guns, and four 
small brigs of war, which approached our 
division; these went to meet the enemy, 
and the combat commenced. The enemy, 
incessantly manceuvring to keep themselves 
at long cannon shot, and having resumed 
the tack which would conduct them to their 
squadron, our division received orders to 
come to close action. In executing of this 
order, all the vessels composing it bore 
down at once upon the English, and the ac- 
tion soon became more warm; but the 
evemy, always eluding a decisive engage- 
‘ment, allowed themselves to be drawn to- 
wards their squadron by carrying sail, and 
thus left ours the field of battle. Half an 
hour afterwards, the Admiral, fearing that, 
with the wind which blew, the flood would 
not permit our vessels to resume the'r sta- 
tions.in the line, made them the signal to 
tack, in order to get higher up. This ma- 
neuvre having got them sufficiently to 
windward, each took his post at the anchor- 
ing ground, according to the orders of the 
“Admiral... There was but one man wound- 
-ed, and none killed in this little engage- 
»ments. Some of our boats received a slight 
damage, in their bulls; but we may pre- 
enemy, who, towards the 
‘eonelumon of the contest Only fought re- 
obteatings has sudlcred mach more severely. 
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Let her not, deceive, herself ia 


[48s 
— (Signed) LaFonp, Chief of thy 
General Staf of the Imperial Flotilla, 
RUSSIA AND FRANCE, 
Copy of a demi-offiicial paper, published and 
errculated on the Continent, by way of 
swer, on the part of Russia, to.the late o. 
servations in the French paper, the Mo. 
niteur. 

Thee is no reason why the formatioy 
of an army of 5 or 6000 Russians, in the 
Republic of the Seven Islands, should give 
rise to much political conjecture. Suc) q 
mesure is undoubtedly a very inferior par 
of that general system which Russia thinks 
it incumbent on her to follow at this mo. 
ment. The attention of the political world 
should not be directed to an expedition of 
6000 men; it is the whole of the system 
that we are to look to. Twelve months 
are scarcely elapsed, since Alexander the 
First ordered that 111,000 men should be 
raised in his Empire; and that levy has been 
so effectually executed, that they are, at 
this day, formed into regiments, and per- 


fectly disciplined. This levy has increased 


the Russian military force to upwards of 
400,000 soldiers, and 60,000 seamen, Add 
to these, 50,0C0 irregular troops, which are 
already embodied, and 100,000 more, which 
may be assembled in a short time, consis- 
ing of Kalmucks, Bashkiers, and the dii- 
ferent hordes of Tartars, every man o 
whom, upon the promise of being allowed 
to plunder, would enrol himself: with such 
a force at its command, can it be asked, # 


Russia have a right to the character she a+ i 


sumes, in an age when. the power of tle 
strongest is the only one that is respecte: 
t must be. acknowledged, mort 
speaking, that itis to France that Kusiay 
indebted for the brilliant, situation whi’ 
she now occupies, and which cannot bede 
nied to be ofthe very first order. The 
riod from whence this. commanding and pi 
minent position was.occupied by 
may be dated from the commencemes! 
that system of. tyranny, and. injustice, 
France has established ;,a.syste™ of 
sion, of rapme, and,of, oppression, which 
been exercised wherever,.its, power 
reach; and above since it became 4” 
parent that) its ambitious,.views 
rected to no less an: object than.the 
ment of Universal Monarchy. she 
time Russia hes. become; the, shield 
weak, and Alexander, seated the 
has assumed. the character of the prot -_ 
and arbiter of empires,,, Can poe 
pel her to lay aside this dignified © oi 
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Of of the Ftecan, Russia is not in the situation of 
F.nactor, who puts on the purple to play 
Pthe part of a King; she is not an upstart, 
he Se ho appears what she really is not; the at- 
hed and HRM «i.e of the lion befits her, because she pos- 
ane seses both his force and his digaity ; she is 
00. Colossal power, whose eyes have been 
tbe Mo F unsealed by the faults of others, and view- 
ae «i, in her true light, a Colossus of the most 
Tmation formidable description. Whether Rus- 
y 1D tbe a will unite herself to Prussia or to Aus- 
wld give Bttia, whether she attaches herself to Eng- 
Such a Bland, er stands alone, she must always be 
pat’ respectable, and among the first order of 
powers respectable, as long she shal] follow 
his mo sysiem Of justice and disinterestedness, 
al world ond that, conddent in her strength, she shall 
lition a Bopenly resist a plan of universal despotism, 
; System pend lay open to the world the violation of 
> mont me rights the most sacred; that impious viola- 
tion, which has been so well described in 
ae pthe strong but temperate note, which was 
as deen presented at Ratisbon.— —Russia, it must 
- at m be admitted, can never be a considerable 
Ine. Pet Brainer by indulging a desire of conquest. 
is extensive enough already ; her boun- 
Nal ‘ /_ caries are such, that she need not wish for 
ca) a i any alteration in them; but she may be a 
lie oo and so may Europe, by the conse- 
dite pocences of any war that the plain dealing 
The dif fed foresight of her Sovereign may induce 
to declare. —«Alexander is naturally 
allowed and amiable disposition, but in 
concerns the principles of jus- 
“hed, he ts decided almost to obstinacy; and 
know him but little, who imagine that 
of te Jae. note to the Diet of Ratisbon, was’ sug- 
pads ’ ested by Markow, and his adherents, in- 
as their hatred is supposed to be.— 
bea ot is the gréat danger to which a war 
which would expose the Russian Em- 
bede t does not follow that the Russian 
The to march to Paris: No, nor can the 
sod reach Petersburgh, Moscow, or the 
since they are ‘not able to detach a 
nent the whole of their navy being 
and confined ‘to their ports. As 
inet and marches, brave as the French 
but: men like “others—they 
sture the limits which the laws of 
ne be placed to human efforts.—Will 
ere that the commerce Russia will 
stir by a rupture with France? Cer- 
— with what articles does she 
of that ‘country? None directly 


does: she’ import from'thence? Arti- 


luxery, which are prohibited. It is 
that~article ‘she is, at present, 


stipplied—and'even: if she were 
Could’ do: without» ify as she 
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during the former rupture——Wilhit be» 


asserted that France could do imfinite, mis- 
chiet to Russia, by the troubles ithat. her 
emissariés could excite in the interior 
the country? Of all the errors in,political 
calculation, this would be one of the great. 
est. The people of Rassia are those which 
approach nearest to a state of nature, 
except the savages; and >they are the only 
people in the universe who neither know 
how to read or write, but still they are not 
barbarians.—They know no government 
but their own, which they fear and respect. 
Théy honour their Sovereign with the title 
ofa God upon earth, They have no other 
civilization than the practical one which 
their sovereigns thought it useful and ne- 
cessary to nitiodace. Masons, carpenters, 
joiners, locksmiths, armeurers, and artisans 
of all sorts, and all excellent in their kind, 
are to be found in Russia in abundance, 
and still they know not how to read or write, 
The strangers Who reside in Russta are res 
garded by the natives as a parcel of leeches 
whio absorb their wealth. After this de- 
scription, let the emissaries and: instigators 
of France attempt to excite divisions tn that 
country, and-they will find that the govern- 
ment, with a single blast can eradicate 
them.——It is certainly trve that the’ popu- 
lation of Russia, compared with its extent, 
is rather small; but this; however, admits 
of some explanation, (In the first place, the 
population is not equally distribated through 
the empire; und again, there are parts of 
Russia which are absolotely uninhabitable. 
Besides, where is the necessity of augment- 
ing the population of the country? It is the 
daty of a Sovereign to. make his people hap- 
py, but it isnot so clear that it is his duty 
to increase the number of them. ln a moral 
point of view, war is assuredly a very great 
calamity ; but in a political consideration, it 
is sometimes‘ a necessary evil, and much 
good results from it. The Russian force 
at this moment paid and provided, and ac- 
tually under arms, is even more than sufli- 
cient to encourage their Sovereign to de- 
clare war, It “is said that the military 
strength of this country is embattled on the 
Persian and Tartarian frontiers; quite the 
contrary, On the whole line between the 
Caspian and the Sea of Ochoty, there are 
only 7 ot 8000 men, and'there is no neces~ 
sity for a man more if we look to the sitwa- 
tion of the country, the number of forts, the 
immense deserts, and the di«posrtion of the 
contiguous countries. In°time peace, 
between the Caspian and the ‘Black: Sea, 
there may be about 12 or 13,000 men; but 
at present there are fron 20° (0 25,000 
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on account ‘of the peculiar circumstances of 
the hostility which is carried on in that vi- 
cinity,.: There are, moreover, 25 OF 30,000 
troops. on. the frontiers of Sweden ; and, 
notwithstanding all these deductions, there 
are-still 300,000 well disciplined and hard 
troops, between the Black Sea and the Bal- 
tic. Onedbundred thousand of such gallant 
and hardy men, if once landed in Italy, 
would not be so easily conquered as some 
of tie French politicians are pleased to sup- 
e. Let them only bring to their recol- 
{ection the gallant achievements of a hand- 
ful of Russians, who, in the last war, in one 
campaign, drove all Italy and Lombardy 
before them, and they will find that the 
most renowned French generals were de- 
feated one after another; and that, even at 
Zarich, Russia gained admiration, notwiih- 
standing the faults of her Chiefs, and the 
backwardness of her allies. ——All this 
serves to prove, that a declaration of war, 
on the part of Russia, against France, would 
be sufficiently formidable to encourage the 
German Empire, now crushed by the latter 
— to occupy the troops of France, and 
y that means to afford an opportunity to 
Hialy, to Swisserland, to Spain, to Portugal, 
to Holland, and to Hanover, to shake off 
the Gallic yoke. As to the project of in- 
vading England, it isan absolute chimera, a 
castle in the air, which can never be suc- 
cessful; and.even were it sa, it must prove 
destructive to the rest of the world. Exg- 
land is at this moment at the highest point 
of elevation; she can never deciine if she 


. eontinue.where she is, for higher she can- 


not be. Rut how can England, who only 
exists by her industry and her trade, pre- 
serve her present situation, unless by up- 
holding the balanee of the world? It is then 
the obvious interest of Russia to assist Eng- 
land, who, by its system, should be friendly 
to all nations; and to repress France, the 
selfish principles of whose government are 
inimical to the greater powers of Europe, 
and oppressive to the smailer. 

AT BOULOGNE. 
Curious Account, published in the Moniteur of 
“the of August, of the Exbibition at 
Boulogne, on td¢ birth-day of Buonaparté. 

Seated on the throne of one of the 

King's of the first race, the Emperor had 
dimediately on bis right Prince joseph, be- 
‘hitid’ bum the great Officers of the Crown, 


each sidel the Ministers, the Marshals of 


“the Expire, and-the Colonels General; 
front; ‘and‘on the steps, were his Majesty's 


*Andeside-Camp;: and on benches at the | 
“Poot throne were,..op the right, the 


“Coubeellogs of State, the arrived 
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from the. interior, and forei es 
the left, the Civil and 
aries. The remainder of the space jg Ps 
middle was occupied by the Imperial uard, 
and the musicians on one side, a 2 
drummers on the other; at.its extremities 
were the grand staff of the army, and ihe 
general staff officers of the camps, The 
Emperor saw on his. right the two cam 
and the batteries, the entrance of ihe + 
and a part of the roads; and on his left, le 
had a view of the port of Vimereux and the 
coasts of Sse on In front of. him ad 
vanced 60 battalions formed in twenty co. 
lumns, the heads of them occupying half 
the circumference of the circle. Ly frost 
and in the interior part, still nearer the 
throne, were platoons of legionaries of all 
ranks, and of the different branches of the 
service, The extremities of the columas 
advanced towards the heights, which were 
occupied by twenty squadrons in battle a. 
ray,.and which wete completely covered 
and decorated with an immense crowd of 
spectators, and the tenrs appointed for the 
ladies.——Never was there a disposition 
mere simple, nor one. which presented a 
more imposing aspect. But. évery thug 
announced that the tempest, which prevail 
ed on this part of the coast.for eight aud 
forty hours, would also disturb the. eajoy- 
ment of this splendid day. . The south-west 
wind accumulated dark clouds, and ag:aied 
the waves. The English cruizers. had t- 
tired, and appeared only through the hazeof 
the horizon. (At noon the Emperor left his 
hut, anda salute from all the batteries of the 
coast announced his.arrival. .That 
the sun illuminated the ceremony, aod there 
was no more wind than, was sufiicicat 
make the colours waye.——On_ the appeal* 
ance of the Emperor, the.drams began © 
beat, and the shouts: of jay, onthe part of 
the army and the spectators, marked his pre 
sence, and the enthusiasm which it exci 
The drums. then beat,a charge, and the 
ferent columns, instantly. closed. their rans 
This fine movement electrified. the 
with a military be Grand Ga 
cellor of the Legion. of Honour. proaovac 4 
discourse ;.and, after a ruff ot the, dr ins, 
Majesty recited the oath,,-all, the. legion 
exclaimed, we swear it!” From 3 spo 
neous impulse, the:whole army repeated | 
oath of Adelity and attachment;, and 
of Live the Emperor |, resounded aidst 
the ranks, who. brandished their, 
waved their colours,.. by, way. of, 
their joy.—The, great, officers, the 
mandants, the officers, and the legionatih 
then approached. the. throne, 
presented by the Minister at Wat, 
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vidoally received from his Majesty's hands 
the decoration of the Eagle.——It was de- 


on 


«| 0 the HRMS jichtfal to behold the Marshals of the Em- 
al Guard, .. pire, the Generals, the Counsellors of State, 
ane 209 E the Prefects, Bishops, Officers, Soldiers, and 
lary i Sailors, receiving each in their turn the re- 
ty im © ward of honour from the hands of Buona- 


- parté, who recognizing all of them, received 


them as the companions of his toils and his 
iy glory. The decorations were held up by 
several officers, in the helmets and bucklers 


| ‘ of the armour of Duguesclin and Bayard.— 
me The sight of this splendid and brave army, 
of those fields, of those ports, the work of 


him ad. 


CO> 


y their hands, of those piers and light-houses, 
dali & resounding with the noise of the waves and 
Type cannon; the view of the chalky coasts of 
of tie those rays of the sun darting 
through the clouds to illuminate this august 


| scene ; those hostile vessels, tossed by the 
B tempest, and disappearing in the haze of the 
& horizon; all those objects combined gave to 


ich were 
yattle ar. 


Sete me the sentiments and thoughts excited by the 

iforthe ee of the Emperor, on the soil once 

sposition ae trod by Cassar, a grandeur, an indefinite 
Mm charm, incapable of being expressed. 


seuted a 


ty thing 


prevaile 


Be There was one trait wanting to complete this 
™sgnificent picture. The flotilla could not 
® §° out; but the stars of the Emperor con- 


i a ® ducted one, as if for the express purpose, 
‘tom Havre. All eyes were turned towards 
setaed the sea, and the most lively joy was mani- 
re in 3 fested, in beholding the ocean pay its tribute 
to the entertainment of the Emperor, and 


m that convoy which had been expected for six 


ft his 
Oe the q days, arrive at the moment of the solemnity. 
fy 9 —It was now four o'clock, the wind fresh- 
“dies Ce ened and the billows rose. After the flotilla 


fe catered, four boats and five pinnaces, which 


icient 
m ad cleared the Channel, grounded on the 


Soult, and Admiral Bruix, in tents 
in a military stile, and the health 


1 @ oe bank under the wooden fort; they have, 
pat of wees received no damage, and next tide 
—— od will be floated off and brought into har- 
excited. Emperor passed the evening 
| the dif- 4 " is hut; and all the legionaries were en- 
rks. nat at the tables of Prince Joseph, the 
« heroct inister at War, the Minister of the Marine, 
ed 
Emperor was drank with enthusiasm, 
Teport of all the ‘artillery of the 
atteries on the coast. | 
hecnes N arts, Sept. 11.—Imperial Decree. 
idst al ‘ apoleon, by the Grace of God, atid by 
ns, 200. the empire, Emperor of 
essing © French, upon the report of the minister 


a hag marine, and of the colonies, with the 
probation of the counsel of state, decrees, 
maritime court martial may be 
| hUrm ed in the ports and maritime arsenals of 
Werp, Havre, Cherbourg, and Dunkirk. 
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_—II. The chief of the marine Service shall- 
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preside at the court-martial, vHis tworase': 
sessors shall be chosen by. himself} ‘the one 
from the oldest military officers, and, tailing: 
these, from the oldest officers of the warine., 
artillery, the other from the oldest officers 
of the administration; and,» fathng’ these, 
from the oldest officers of marines. Their) 
age must at least be 25 yearsIII. An of 
ficer of the jendarmerie, attached to the 
maritime service, provided he hold the rank: 
of lieutenant, and be of the age of thirty 
years, or failing him a lawyer, (avocar), the 
one or the other, at the choice of the presi- 
dent, shall perform the functions of come 
missary-auditor——IV. The functions of 
keeping the register shall be performed: by 
aclerk of the marine, also chosen by the 
president.—V. Each maritime court-mar- 
tial shall be made up in conformity to the 
law of the 12th of October, 1791, for the 
organization of a maritime court-martial, 
and the regulations of the same law with 
respect to competency, to the form of pro- 
cedure, and the infliction of punishments, 
shall be executed according to their form 
and tenor,—VI. The minister of the marine 
and the colonies is charged with the execus 
tion of the present decree, NaPoLeon. 
(Signed) H.B. Maret. 


DOMESTIC OFFICIAL PAPER. 

Copy of a Letter from Lord Harrowby, bis 
Britannic Majesty's Secretary of State for 
the Foreign Department, to P. Colquhoun 
Graf, Esy., relative to the Navigation of 
‘small Craft, between Tonningen and Hams 
burgh.—Dated Downing Street, July 8th 
1804, 

‘ That the lighters be permitted to navigate 
between the rivers Weser and the Elbe’ 
Orders have accordingly been sent to his 
Majesty's ships of the blockade, to-permit 
the passage of lighters, barges, and other 
small craft, answering the above description, 
and carrying unexceptionable goods for neu- 
tral account, and to suffer the same to pass 
without molestation to and fro, along the 
Danish side of the Elbe, through :the Wat- 
ten, between Tonningen, and Hamburgh,+- 
His Majesty hopes, that this permission will 
be properly attended to, and not abused, and 
that no unfair advantages shall be taken of 
it, by which his Majesty should see himselr 
forced to order the blockade to be resumed 
with greater strictness. I have: the bonowr 
to be, &c. (Signed) Harrowsy, 


SUMMARY: OF POLITICS... 
Six RosertT Witon’s Ine Phe 
question, how we can best ‘and most effiac- 
tually provide’ against the dangers: of 
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sion, 6 a subject that can never be uninte- 
resting as long as those dangers exist. That 
invasion, if; seriously, attenypted, cannot be 
repelled. without a, powerful army, unless 
frustrated by our fleets, most men will rea- 
dily allow; and, as nothing is so uncertain 
asoperations by sea, it necessarily follows, 
that our security depends upon possessing a 
powerful.army. ‘I he questions, then, which 
naturally present themselves, are, have we 
such an army? and, if we have not, how 
ought we to proceed in order to obtain it? 
The minister, who, be it observed, was the 
real adviser of all the steps which have led 
1o our present situation in military matters, 
will probably say, and, if he does, his parti- 
sans will be ready to swear, that we have a 
powerful army ; and, if he should not be 
quite so pertipacious that point, be 
will, doubtless, contend, that the way to 
obiain a powerful army is to proceed with 
his volunteering aud his army of reserve. 
‘Lhe reverse, as to both these points, has 
been maintained by many persons, out of 
parliament as well as in parliament, and, to 
the weight on this side of the question Sir 
Robert Wilson bas now added that of his 
talents. and experience, in a pamphlet addres- 
sedio Mr, Pitt, under the title of “ an In- 
quiry into the present State of the Miitary 
«“ Force of the British Empire, with a view 
“ to its re-organization,” —— That this 
pamphiet has given great umbrage to the 
person whom it is addressed to, and in 
disapprobation of whose projects it very free- 
ly speaks, there would be little doubt, even 
hod its author been suffered to. pass una- 
bused .by the prints of the treasury; but, 
whatever desire Mr. Pitt may have to pre- 
vent military men from discussing his mili- 
tary measures, the public can have no such 
cesire; and, therefore, I shall ia this place 
endeavour to lay before my readers the sub- 
stanec of those parts of, this work which ap- 
pear.to ne to be of the greatest and most 
immediate importance,——-Sir Robert Wil- 
son gives Do opinion as to the time when an 
invasion, May be expected; but he appears 
to entertain no doubt as to the attempt being 
made, first or last, and that too m fearful 
force compared, to that which we have, at 
present, 10.oppose to it. ‘* Strange and 
fearful times,” says he, ‘are approaching. 
* must Englishmen, 
withina few years, if not.soaner, contest 
** gar the tuimre possession of the suil. This, 
Buanaparie. lives, is the arena, where 
he wal .combat.for. the empire of the 
* world... He comes not, like a thief in the 
** gigh?,,..to» pillage and depart, but he bla- 
gons turth bis nngbty preparations, aud he 
“ braves, ip. pride of daring, our hercest re- 


POLITICAL REGISTER.—Sir RB. Wilson's 
sistance.” This. opinion. so perfectly 


incides with what.was. expressed. by me, in 
the preceding sheet; page 438, that, in or. 
der to give the coincidence the weight which 
it is fairly entitled to, it is proper to observe, 
that, when the passage last referred 10 was 
written, 1 had not seen the pamphlet of sj: 
Robert Wilson. To this point it isthe more 
necessary to attract some attention, as there 
appears to prevail, particularly amongst the 
partisans of the munistry, a notion, that, 
from some cause or other, they know not 
what, Buonaparté. will, at no very distant 
day, be very glad to desist from his purpo. 
ses, if we will acknowledge his new title. 
And, what can this notion possibly have 
arisen from? Acknowledge his new tile! 
Why, did he ask Mr. Addington, the col- 
league of Lord Hawkesbury; did he ask 
them to acknowledge his other title, either 
of consul or president? What is so disgust 
ing as the pride of a state from which the 
power is deparied! No; be assured, thot 
Napoleon will never. suffer my good Lord 
Harrowby to insert, in any treaty with him, 
any expression that shall possibly bear a con- 
struction that may favour the idea of Eng- 
land having acknowledged his title to the 
diadem he is about to assume. Desist from 
his purpose !. What. should induce him to 
desist ? Has he not advanced regularly on 
towards the conquest of this country, with- 
out experiencing any) inconvenience from 
his efforts? Has his ambition been repressed 
by the war? Has his imsolence been ches 
tised? To what, either in bis character o 
his conduct, even his recent conduct, do we 
look for the hope of security from his pacific 
intentions ?——Sir Robert Wilson considers 
the state of our military defence! under the 
four heads of wvolunigers, militia, army 
reserve, and regulars, Under the first bead, 
he sets out with the following exposition + 
the fashionable error in comparing ovr vo 
lunteers to those of. France, By tbe 
‘* traordioary energy of the nation, an 4 med 
body of 500,000 men have assembled (0 
Jearn military, exercise, and defend 
country incase of. Attbe 
“ enumeration of this mumber,.it must 
“ pear to superficial observers, that inves? 
“ no longer could be hagarded, even if the 
“ battalions ofthis furce were alone det! 

** to oppose. the.army that should be 
“ barked, ‘The. brilliant isuecesses of 
“* French national troops,’ at the commen’ 
* ment of the contest, :have 
“ generality of all, nations with 
“ of the prowess of an 
“ The change: of. name, andcof dress 
deceived mankind, and 
enthasiasm. .excijed: iu, 
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fatter the first-year the Freneh army was 
rever augmented more than one fourth, 
B« so that in fact, these volunteer battalions 
were as well organized as any in Europe, 
and as fit for service. ——But the Briush 
“ volunteer system presents a very different 
formation, and they must march into the 
field under auspices diametrically adverse. 
e Nevertheless with all the advantages 
which the French national armies. re- 
tained, were they not beaten every where 
“ atthe commencement of the war; and 
“ was not a tract of country instantaneously 
 over-ran by the allies, which if traversed 
pin England by a French army, from the 
most distant point of debarkation, would 
p be more than necessary fo bring the eve- 
 myto London —And how was the retreat 
of the Duke of Brunswick at last effected ? 
* Certainly not. by ‘force or any apparent 

‘ danger.”"——-Let us hope, then, that this 
peeception will no-Jonger prevail. Let 
phope, thay ahe nation will not be the dupes 
pol ther own indolence and fears, which 
feach either to negiect the means of defence, 
porto shut their eyes against the danger. 
| How often were we, at the beginning of the 
ePesent mad system, reminded by the mi- 
bisters of the feats of the volunteer armies 
Krance and America, and, bow often 
pWere those ministers told, that not only the 
‘valion of France and that of America were 
potally different from: the ‘situation of this 
es bat that their volunteers were dif- 
ours, and really beceme regelars 
eat were led to ‘battle, and were, 
tor a long»time beaten by their as- 
Ml, we bow ofttn were they told this by 
indbam, Craufurd; and others, 
did they, in spite of refutation 
~ Otation, again’ and ‘again pat for- 
argument drawn trom the 
“the: solanteers of France !——The 
pic with Sir: Robert, is, the incapaci- 
the. field, of the vo- 
Moat the her Tam suaded, 
no retnarks will meet 
the I do not atrogate for 
am icers of the aimy superior courage, 
m0 igoorant that the greater part of the 
‘ officers possess the highest feel- 
honour,® and naiural spirit I 

are fellow-nien, tellow- 


cuizens, and have been educated in the | 


«6 


and panic, when they fiud themselves ta 
a new danger, without the appui' of con- 
fidence to invigorate theit: mitids nor 
could they be justly stigmatised as cow- 
ards. Ignorance cannot demand tlie ho- 
mage which is the right of experience.— 
He who studies the history of mankind, 
knows that it requires the powerfal sti- 
mulus of example to infuse the energy of 
an active courage, which capacitates men 
to advance against danger, when their na~ 
tural passions are not operating’; and that 
the sirong grasp of discipline and long ba- 
bits of obedience can alone secure the 
diness of the mass in perilous exigencics.— 
Active courage and resignation to inevita- 
ble death, are very different efforts of the 
mind. The most abject people will die 
with calmness, nay, apparent indifference, 
Nations haye submitted to slavery, tortare, 
and individual extirpation, but, neverthe- 
less, dared not to rise upon the handful 
of their oppressors. The annals of the 
world teem with instances of even warlike 
nations being subjugated by small but 
well disciplined armies. ‘The rebellion ta 
lreland is a remarkable proof that experi- 
ence and confidence ia officers was requi- 
site, and the more recent events to Todia 
establish the fact, that immense nomeri- 
cal superiority aud eqbal personal 
rage are unavailing against troops com-~ 
posed of ‘the saine nations, bot officeted 
by those whose capacity to command was 
not problematical.—-— Mény, unacquaiote 
ed with the operations of war, presume 
that the use of the truly British weapon 
‘the bayonet,’ would eompensate for this 
deficiency, and imagine that the mclinu- 
tion to engage in close action énscres the 
opportunity. Perhaps may fait in 
recting this opinion, but nevertheless the 
idea is altogether erroneous,’ Aw able 
and active enemy will, in ian inclowed) 
country, mock such an “attempt, end ia 
security mow down the hordes: of assitil+ 
ants. ‘The invention of gou-powder has 
facilitated the enterprise of ineaders, ‘by ~ 
elongating the oiherwise 

weight of numbers, and Preach, 
despising the advantege of ground, and ~ 
rashly confident in presumed! superiority 
of skill, venture upou Salisbury 
sone other particular opti tract, it 
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fighting for liberty, has: produced a. vo- | “ same notions of manly characters but ‘is 

failure ‘of recollection as to the | not the novelty of action suftiviently exe’ 

circamstance of there being near 250 000 | traordinary and agitating to require al 

regular structed troops, amongst whose | “ their whole attention for their own indivie 4 

B« ranks the volanteers and conscripts were | “ dual demeanour, without expecting from “® 
B«-dispersed. Of which original force, two | “ them the responsibility of commanding 
See or three regiments only quitted the repub- | “ others? And would not the aaxretyof 

| Bs }ean service, and but few officers, and | “ the men probably terminate inirresolition | i 
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« only be after the most frightful loss (in- 


deed too frightful for the best troops) that 
the intrepid survivors reach their ranks. 
But are the necessary qualities for this he- 
roic determination, and indifference to 
sacrifice so instantaneously acquired? Are 
pyevious habits, the comforts of life, and 
endearments of existence, from which 
they have been so recently separated, so 
soon forgotten? Does the mere investi- 
ture of a British uniform endow with all 
the splendid military virtues? Are the 
influence of a military life, a particular 
train of consequent reasoning upon the 
object and chances of the profession, the 
habitude of considering a premature death 
as preferable to disgrace, a cannon ball 
a better destiny than the ordinary termi- 
nations of life, the perpetual practice of 
obedience, but imaginary - advantages, 
without which the same results may be 
produced? Are submission in moments 
of difficulty, and patience under all pri- 
vations, no longer to be considered as the 
consequences of discipline, or are we to 
believe that the British volunteers are fa- 
voured with praternataral powers to ex- 
hibit these pheenomena, in opposition to 
every acknowledged principle? Had an 
enemy landed in this country before the 
army had received its reinforcements, a 
fatal proof to the contrary would assuredly 
have been manifested, and even now the 
errors of the establishment may only be 
corrected after a severe experience of their 
existence. The creation in time of dan- 


ger of an amphibious force partially par- 


taking of the military character, but in- 
cessantly maintaining the nature, and ap- 
puying itself upon the rights of the citizen, 
is no more than an artifice to impose by a 
return of numbers, bot is in fact a body 


affording no real protection to the state.’ | 
———In pointing out these fearful evils, the 
author bas, F think it will be allowed, push- 
ed his candopr and politeness to the utmost, 
in appearing to have perceived, that “ the 


greater part of the volunteer officers pos- 


‘sess the highest feelings of honour.” True, 
they are our countrymen, a term which [ 
prefer'té “ fellow-men” and “ fellow-citi- 


zens ;" but, is it so very easy to find fifty 


"or sixty thousand men of the “ highest ho- 
pour,” iv any country; especially when 
‘we consider, that no trifling part of them 
~ belong to those occupations which have al- 
Ways been denominated servile, and which 


~ re servile too? It might become Sir Robert 
“Wilson pot “to arrogate 


7 for the officers of the 
BeingCone Of them 


superior courage 
army,” he himself 
but, I should be very 
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and more pleasiog tothe privates. 


(oo 
sorry not to regard them as possessing coy, Bpccessi 
rage greatly superior to that of ninety-ping 
hundredths of the volunteer officers, and] mesenor | 
am much deceived if these latter would pop JMMNEE!<a! 
participate in my regret. The nature of his [iam a toa 
objection to them required no such pallis. fmMmeto Co” 
tion. He was about to state truths which [mmess?0™ 
no one not engrossed by empty vanity Be be |: 
would attempt to deny. To say, flat ang men 
plain, that they and their men would my PM gran 
away in the day of battle against regular Se only 
troops, would not have been going too far; JNM 40! 
for, I am deceived if the history of the = ken 
world affords a single instance to the con meu 
trary. ‘* The regular army is composed of N° 5 
the same-sort of men.” No. They ar 
all of the same country; but, the latter, He bot: 
besides being fitter from hardships previous BS ofal 
to enlistment, have been changed by their ie °° 
submission to martial law. The dabit of HM PY 
obedience ; not a sort of sham obedience; He. '*¢ 
not obedience for show in Hyde Park, ani Hi * © 
to talk about in a news-paper; but realobe snot 
dience, obedience against the feelings both 
of the flesh and the spirit, and that obed- q the | 
ence kabitual too; this sort of obedience, a: oe 
and this alone, will make an army capable 
of meeting and resisting a regular arqy. . will 
But, this is a truth so universally ackoow. 
ledged in theory, and so firmly established sg the 
by practice, that one cannot help being - He 
ashamed, that there should exist a necessily st = 
for enforcing it. Such, however, is the 
fact; such necessity does exist, and that 
in a very great degree; for, so great have yy 
been the pains, which the minisier, 
view of at once securing popular favour 4 we 
sheltering the weakness of his means, be 4 tin 
taken, and so extensive the influence em 3 a 
ployed, for the purpose of propagating the Sita 
notion of security arising from the volunter Sas 
system, that the brain of the country actually — 
seems to be turned, insomuch that men have a ae 
lost the faculty of reasoning upon the cons D8 fou 
tuent parts and the operations of armies. “ tion 
If, unhappily, an invasion by a large wa “ fare 
should take place, while our military kon 
is in its present state, ‘the evils arising bor 
the high rank, which has been ae «Sie 
on volunteer officers ‘will be dreadful.” “ tish 
avoid these evils, Sir Robert Wilson of: 
not have collected the volunteers ons 
ments, except in the metropolis; he ae © be, 
have placed the volunteers of each pa" 
smaller district, under the command of ma 
gentleman of the neighbourhood, and ss the 
have confined the rank to that of ay * fall 
commandant, which, in such case, he } rn ® tiog 
observes, would have contented the 
men, and would have been more gol, 
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My) ose companies under the command of the 
Senior captain with the rank of major-com- 
i. dant,and would have left it to the gene- 


et) command each regiment when marched 
the enemy. ; 
Bs: be lamented that corps were ever regi- 


me cooly bad consequence: so many self-evi- 


om play their antics with, and when the con- 
me 2s our country, private political projects 


me arrangement, much less expose to injury 
m the public service, 


‘ porance are. deemed insignificant.— 


full colonel, by virtue of which high sta- 


should take place, may find him- | 


cessit required, he would have collected 


By) toappoint a field officer from the regulars 


‘** It would,” says he, 


mented, if the high cank which has been 
M granted to unprofessional men was the 


deat evils are connected with this mista- 
ken indulgence to gratify false pride, that 
‘ mea unacquainted with the secret springs 
of goverument must be astonished at the 
‘motives which influenced their consent ; 
B« but actual warfare being the most serious 

‘ of al] human operations, should never be 
B oilered as a subject for folly and levity to 


= testis about to be for such an awful stake 
= should never interfere with the defensive 


The volunteers as- 
suredly now prefer to be directed by their 
own chieftains; but in the day of battle 
will they insist upon these leaders retain- 
‘ing the command? When life is upon 
the die, will they collect votes for their 
retention from those who might with 
‘great willingness and propriety commit 
‘ the constitution to their discretion? Bat 
ittus not believe that gentlemen would 
insist upon high military rank to gratify 
a vanity which cannot give them any ad- 
ditional real distinction; that they ever 
required, as the sine gua non of their ser- 
vices, the admission of this dangerous 
and indecent encroachment upon the mi- 
litary profession, —It is singular that inthe 
arrangement of the volunteer force those 
Precautions were so avowedly neglected, 
which, from. practical experience, were 
found essentially necessary for the regula- 
tion of all armies; that fora remote war- 
fare measures of precaution should be ta- 
ken, which in one of so much more im- 


‘IX years must.an officer serve in the Bri- 
tish army before. he can obtain the rank 
ofa tield officer, before he is esteemed as 
qualified (notwithstanding all that time 
be may have been. on actual service) to 
undertake the responsibility of the com- 
and which attaches to his situation; but 
he volunteer atyonce assumes the rank of 


‘ tion be commands nearly every regiment 
‘a the king's service; and if invasion ab- 
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self in the command of an army, It is no 


counter-argement that his discretion 


| * would induce him to consult officers of 


“« intelligence, He has a power, which 
“ ought to be delegated to no man, unte 
‘* whom such a charge could not, consistent 
$* with the rules of the service, be commit- 
“* ted. That there may be heaven-born ge- 


nerals among the volunteer officers is 


** sible. In the French revolution there 
“« were many proofs that there may be great 
** officers without a regular initiation into 


| the artny, but such incidents do not justify 


‘“¢ so wide a deviation from established prac- 
“ tice, nor have the officers proved them- 
“ selves so unworthy of fulfilling their own 
“ duties. When once high rank was gi- 
ven, every nobleman and gentleman, of 
*€ equal station in society, required the same 
* concession, and thus jralousy became the 
** true lever of the mischief which puts au- 
*« thority and responsibility where there 
“ is no possible experience, and pre- 
* yents the militia and the volunteers 
“ from being commanded by the gentlemen 
of the country.”—-—Sir Robert observes, 
that it is extraordinary that a clause in the 
last bill for regulating the volunteers posi- 
tively directed, that no officer of the arm 

under the rank of a general officer should, 
in any case, command them. That the bill 
did and does ‘so provide is certain enough, 
but by no means extraordinary, as any one 
must allow, who has been an observer of 
the constant aim of the ministry, past and 
present, to flatter and wheedle the volun- 
teers and militia-officers, and thereby gain 
them as poliical partisans. To conten. 
plate the possibility of a volunteer officer, 
some London broker or barber, perhaps, 
falling into the command of the wing of an 
army, on which the fate of the kingdom 
might depend, and that, too, in a moment 
of great emergency, in a moment, povsi- 
bly, when victory and defeat might be 
nearly balaneed, is something so terrible, 
that one can hardly refrain from the se- 
verest reproaches against those, who have 
exposed the country to such a risk, espe. 
cially when one thinks of the motives, from 
which alone they appear to have acted,—~ 
If this system is to be persevered in, even 
for a few months longer, the author of this 
inquiry suggests the necessity of some im- 
mediate alterations as to cloathing, from 
which he would abolish all the expensive 
foppery at present in vogue, all the red, 
all that tends to make the men look like 
what they are not. He would reduce them 
to sober grey, put a round bat upon their 
heads, give them a pair of overalls, anda 
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eat coat. He says, and with great truth, 
that they should have no camp equipage ; 
that it can be of no service, and may be 
highly detrimental. “ Each volunteer com- 
« pany is now allowed a cart to carry bag- 
“gage. What a Persian array will be 
their line of march! What a fatal indul- 
é« vence may this not prove!” This must 
have been in the press at the very moment 
that our friend Sir Brook was haranguing 
his coach-masters, and that Lord Hawke- 
sbury was holding his meetings at: the 
Thatched-house! If Sir Rebert calls the 
volunteering baggage-carts a Persian array, 
what would he have said of the car-project ? 
I observed to Sir Brook, that the baggage 
of an army was a most troublesome and in- 
jurious appendage; and, it requires not 
military experience or military study to 
prove, that the nearer you can come to the 
point of rendering the soldier sel{-depend- 
ent for all the purposes of moving and of 
halting, the nearer your army comes to 
perfection, and the more powerful it must 
be in proportion to its numbers. After de- 
scribing, several months ago, the dress that 
1 would have given to the volunteers, I 
added: “ thus equipped a man may pass 
* an English winter without fire, and al- 
“© most without a house.” It would have 
been Sir Robert Wilson's aim to render the 
volunteers as litile burthensome as possi- 
ble; as little expensive to themselves and 
to the public treasure ; as little noisy and 
annoying; instead of which, there really 
seems to have been some pains taken, and 
some ingenuity to effect pur- 
poses exactly contrary ——“ The 
““ manry,” says he, “ are susceptible of 
* the same improvements. Great advan- 
“ tage would result to that service if the 
* corps were, at least, broken into squa- 
s* drons. At the present moment there is 
<* the greatest ditficulty in procuring proper 

‘ 
Ctheers; and to complete the required 
** number for the formation of a regiment, 
** all descriptions of persons are admitted, 
** without any consideration of the princi- 
“* ple of the establishment. ‘The yeomanry 
** should be men of property associated to- 
*¢ gether for the purpose of preserving in- 
Ns ternal tranquillity, and performing those 
* irregular duties in case of actual service, 
“which would enable the regular cavalry 
“ to direct their whole attention to offen- 
sive “operaticns against the enemy. 
) When parliament decreed that the yeo- 
**'manry should be exempted from the pe- 
* palties of martial law, it presumed, that 
olan? yeomanry were men composed of 
most respectable class of the nation. 
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“ But if parliament had known that jhe 
“* great proportion of many corps were jhe 
“ servants and lowest labourers of farmer: 
without a shilling of fixed property, 
“ any horse but that ‘which occasionally 
was lent to obtain the exemption from 
“«* the horse tax, I must doubt whether the 
“« indulgence would have been extended 
“ so far; and I am confident that it ovzht 
“ not to have been, consistent with the 
rights of the volunteers, yeomanry 
‘¢ system, as at present conducted, costs 
“ the nation an enormous sum of money, 
“ and will still more, for the officers now 
“ require pay; whereas, if only the real 
“© yeomanry of the land had been adinitted, 
“ no other demand would have been made 
“ upon the nation, collectively, than some 
“ allowance for horse appointments and 
forage for the horses when on duty.”—- 
With the alterations which he proposes, he 
thinks the yeomanry may be made very 
useful ; but these alterations, which ne- 
cessarily suppose a reduction of number, 
a breaking down the corps into smaller 
bodies, and a submission to the command 
of field officers of the regular army, must 
take place before even ‘the yeomanry can 
be regarded as adding much to our national 
security against the consequences of 20 th. 
vasion.— This paft of his performance con- 
cludes with the following remark and most 
apt reference to the battle which decided 
the fate of that famous people, whom the 
French have chosen’ for our prototype. 
** The yeomanry force will be highly use- 
“ ful, if conducted ably: ‘they must, 
«all events render some ‘service to the 
“ country, and this’ body would not, if 
properly formed, ‘be “any detriment 


more general service: “but, as to the q 
volunteers, the battle of Zama should 
“be a warning to’ England.’ Hann 
drew up his army im three'lines; 1 front pablis 
“ were placed the mercenaries, in the s* on 
“ cond the volunteérs and national levies of Eu 
“ in‘ the third the veterans and troops upon 
“ whom he ‘could depend. © The tule 
ries fought bravely, ‘but,’ being pre re that, 
“ by numbers required support from E allies, 
“ second line: but thé second line leon: 
to run away, which so exasperated once | 
mercenariés, that they eased’ to temp: 
with the Romans,’ atidtarned thei 
upon’ the fugitive volunteers ther. 
“ ing a great many. The gallant exe? The, 
and talents’ of Hannibal, aidee army 
“ intrepid cotirage ‘of ‘the veteran Our fi 
* could not répair Sot 
“ 

Rome thus fulfilled the ‘insulting aad, 


“ which she had-for so many Yeats 
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« Has England. not her mercenaries (Ha- 
poverians), her ‘volunteers and militia, 


Ms: ond ber small corps délite, the regular 
me army—the resemblance 1s painfuily ac- 


curate !""———The remaining three heads 
bof inquiry cannot now he analysed; the 
mention of some detached and important facts 


ust not, however, be'delayed. Sir Robert 
Bsiates, that, with all the efforts of govern- 


meat and of individuals, not above 17,000 
have been raised for general service, 
ithat is to say, for the regular army. He 


Bstates, that the military-project bill will vot 

q produce, in a year, more than 13,000 men, 
Sand in this no one will deny that he has been 

fe suficiently liberal in his allowance, for the 
bili has produced no men worth speaking of 
byet. He-says that the men raised by the 

S military-project bill, supposing the number 

Me to be 13,000 in a year, will not repair the 
common wear and tear of the army in Eu- 
Frope without. a continental war. 


If the 
men be thus raised by driblets, England, he 
observes, can never have a disposable force, 


pfor the supply is not equal to the present 


expenditure, Finally, he says that 30,000 


men are wanted to complete the present es- 
tablishment ; that is to say, to fill up the re- 


gular regiments already in existence: so 
that, to say nothing about an augmentation 
four army, the men are not now raised 


m fast enough to supply the daily wear and 
‘car, and, of course, the present vacancies 
;cannot, if the present wretched system be 


persevered in, .ever be filled up.——At the 


p*ppearance of statements like this, how 

B quickly the exaggerations and deceptions of 

me ‘he ministers yanish! and ought we not to 
blush at our’ folly for having been so de- 

cived? The pompous enumeration, con- 

‘ined in Lord |Castlereagh’s speech of the 
Oth. of December. last (see. Parl. Debates, 
Yl. 1. p. 202), indeed, the whole of. the 
me -has, as. I once before stated, been 
Published in, French, and Italian, and has 


been distributed abundantly in.all the courts 
of Europe! Gracious, heaven. have mercy 


“pon the nation that,.is committed to the 
‘le of such men! Did the.ministers think, 
that,... by. this paper, array, .they, should gain 


allies, or that, they should frighten Napo- 
‘on Buonaparté? (Chere is something at 
®ace cunning and.so. foolish in. the. at- 


tempt Something so much like the ‘cute- 


that one hardly knows whe- 
vat, or)to pily,, the operators. 
The French know exactly;the, state of our 
amy, .know. what. every: species of 
our force is worth... Lord Castlereagh can- 
deceive them, if, be can deceive us; 


Aad, Sig Robert Wilson observes, they 
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would not, with the consciousness . that 
500,000 volunteers are enrolled in Great 
Britain, hesitate one moment to, land their 
army, if the safe passage of the Channel 


could be secured. “ If,” says he, “ they 
“ should land, however, it is to be hoped 
“ that Marshall Turenne’s. proverb, that 
“ *the bon Dieu generally takes the side of 
the most mumerous battalions,’ will prove 
* true; for a miracle must, indeed, be 
“* worked, if any early success can otherwise 
“ prevent a considerable French force from 
€ penetrating very far towards the capital, if 
“ that point be their object.” The obser- 
vations uader the heads, militia, army of 
reserve, and regulars, are all of great ime 
portance, though not of importance so int- 
mediate as those which relate to the volun- 
teers. An analysis of them shall be sub- 
mitted to the reader in the succeeding sheet, 
or sheets, of the Register, as a sequel to 
the present article, which I shall now pro- 
ceed to close with a remark or two on that 
part of the work, which relates to military 
distinctions, and which | regard as being of 
the utmost consequence. ** Military distinc- 
** tions,” says he, ‘ is a subject more conge- 
“¢ nial tothe military character than an inves 
“ tigation of pay, although in the British 
‘6 service these honourable feelings have not 
* been much encouraged, nor has this cheap 
** defence of nations been sufficiently esti- 
* mated. Much has been, done to destroy 
“ this generous ardour, to direct the atten- 
* tion of the soldier to more substantial but 
“ not equally satisfactory remunerations, 
“¢ Distinctions, which were considered as 
“ such, because they were the appendages 
«6 of meritorious services, have ceased to ree 
“¢ tain their. value since they no longer testi- 
‘“* fy.as the posilive evidence of aay merit. 
There are now so many Royal uniforms in 
‘* the different corps of our heterogenous 
“ army, that to see a regiment without the 
“ blue-facing is a matter of surprise. The 
“ Parliament.of England has even been in- 
* duced to bestow the thanks of the nation 
“ for anticipated service, where such an,ap- 
‘¢ probation should only follow the most dis- 
“ tinguished good conduct... The army has 
“ hitherto been disposed to regard the 
thanks of the British Senate as, a conse 
“‘ crated eulogv—as the most gratifying and 
highest reward which could be. conferred. 
¢ Bat the sanctity of the act has, been, vio~ 
Jated, and the charm much .weakeoed, 
not altogether dissolved,”-—it will be re. 
coliected, that, when the ** Royal, Pimlico 
Volunteers” were formed, uoder the com 
mand of that gallant captain, my, Lord|Ho- 
bart, baving Lords Hawkesbury end, 
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reagh in the ranks as privates, that ] put in 
my protest against this prodigal distribution 
of the honour of Royal Regiments. I ex- 
plained the nature of the distinction, and 
showed how iojurious the bestowing of it 
upon corps that have never seen service, 
and, of course, can have acquired no claim 


‘to it, must be. But, what J have said is of 


small weight: how often, how ably, and 
how eloquently, has Mr. Windham pointed 
out the evils of thus destroying the value of 
all military distinctions and of degrading the 
military profession! Sir Robert Wilson does, 
indeed, make honourable mention of the 
obligations which the country owes to Mr. 
Windham for bis exertions as to the means 
of our defence ; and, certain IJ am, that, if 
it be not the fate of this kingdom to be sub- 
dued by France, it can be preserved only by 
the system which Mr. Windham would have 
adopted, and would still adopt. Had Mr. 
Windham been, for the last two years, ia a 
situation to direct in the formation of the 
army, Ihave not the least doubt, that we 


‘should, at this time, have had 40,000 men 


to spare for any foreiga enterprize that might 
have offered, while our home defence 
would have been such that we might indeed 
have * Jaiddown our heads to rest.” How 
different would our situation have been from 
what it now is! We might, then, have, in 
reality, ‘* out-threatened the threatener.” 
Forty thousand men, ready to embark from 
England ata day’s notice, would have pre- 
venied Napoleon from becoming an Em- 
peror, But, we are now in the hands of 
stock-jobbers and quibbiing lawyers. Mr. 
Pitt’s triumph over his political opponents, 


and not England's triumph over her ene- 


mies; Mr. Pitt's place at the Treasury and 
in the cabinet, and not England's place in 
the world, appears to be the primary object 
of all the ieasures of government, and of 
all the sacrifices which we are called upon 
te make,—To return to the subject of mi- 
litary distinction: there is one way, in 
which the lavishing of military honours, 
ravk, and clothing degrades the profession 
of a soldier, which no one that I know of 
has yet dwelt upon: I allude to the wear- 
ing of cockades by menial servanis. The 
cockade is the ancient, the standing, the 
invariable symbol of the military profession ; 
and, it appears to me, that the fashion of giv- 
ing cockades to the menials of officers of the 
army, must have been introduced by persons 
who did not entertain too high a veneration 
for the name of soldier. What other pro- 
fession is thus lavish of its emblems of dis« 
tinction? The Law, the Priesthood, the 
Magistracy? No: you find none of the me- 
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did not remember, that the best historians 
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nials of persons in these professions wear, 
the same marks of distinction as their ns, 
ters, nor any part of those marks. Th. im 
uniform coat, &c. is of much less impor. 

tance than the cockade, which is the pect. 
liar mark of the profession of arms. By 
ifthe lavishing of this mark of distinction 
upon the menials of officers of the army be 


injurious to the profession, what mst be 
the effect of extending the abuse to the yy. 7" 
lunteer system, which includes aboutseventy IEEE’ rest 
or eighty thousand officers, not a hair-dresser pat 
of whom, who is able to keep a Scrvz, by #0 ay 
will deck him off in a cockade? The effec NED he 
is, indeed, visible : go where you will, you pthat t ’ 
sight is offended by these party-coloured 


gentry in cockades; you see them swarming 
at the corners of streets and about Inv- 
yards ; there is hardly a hat to be seev be. 


must not 
the effu 


hind a carriage without a cockade in it. Aud rae 
this frequency of the array is whit 
the Cockneys think will make us “a mill _ if 
“ tary people!” Tt has, as Mr. Windham 
has so ingeniously and yet so clearly showr, 
a directly contrary tendency ; and, it would Bis, we 


be by no means difficult to prove, that itt 
to the want of a military spirit; that 1t sto 
the reluctance to become a military people; 


egard 
bex hibit 


reign 
that it is to the propensity to trade and it a ei 
concomitant indulgences prevailing ove must b 
every other feeling that we owe the volun veh 
teer system.—In considering the sympion public, 


of the lavishing of rank and distinction, Sr 
Robert Wilson appears loath to draw the 
natural inference. “ The inference, ‘)° 
he, “ which lam about to draw 1s certainly 
not strictly applicable; but, it ts 
“ ordinary, that the well-informed propos 
« of the vote of thanks to the volunteen 
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* have observed, that, as states are declining, 
honours are lavishly distributed. 
when Cicero demanded for 
** who died on a journey, the same hone 

“as were decreed for those ambas 
who were killed at their post, It 
“ garded as a certain indicauos of t th” 
“ tering condition of the commonwe* 


ot, Mies, 
The case is not, indeed, exactly "i Lan eto be 1 
because the Roman honours were sever sz 


on an ambassador; but, that circum 


does by no means obstruct the trie bit 
principle, which goes on directly 
and unavoidable inference, that, as t0"". 


its 
qualities by which a nation maintains 


independence, Great Britain this w 
decline, and has already gone Possib 
in a tottering condition; an infere Lime 


truth of which, if it jst 
. in “n 
firmation, would certainly ily afforded 


than that which is-‘so abundap 
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shameless boastings that fill our pub- 
jic_ prints, and that are uttered upon the 
hoards of our theatres to applauding au- 
im iiences. The peculiar characteristic of 
e ?_ Englishmen has always been modesty, 
bordering upon sheepishness. The 
Errench call it mauvaise boute, For this sin 
army be ive no longer deserve reproach, as every 
salad be Mone must be convinced who has had the 
the £0 read, to hear of, those acts 

of heroism, which our volunteers are daily 
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Th 


t 
sual erforming, and the relations of which are 
by disgustingly vain-glorious, so intolerably 
he elfen in their flattery, that it is impossibie 


Mithat they,could be committed to the press in 
bany country not very far gone in degrada-~ 
tion. It will be said, perhaps, that we 
Bmust not jadge of the mind of a nation from 
the effusions of the minds of editors of 
ewspapers and writers of plays; but, 
without stopping to show that the same 
phase propensity predominates in books and 
pamphlets, of almost every description, to 
si) nothing of certain speeches that one 
might easily refer to; without stopping for 


rill, 
otoured 
Varming 
wt Inn. 
eel) be. 
it. And 
is what 
mills 
indham 
showr, 
t would 


bat itis Huis, we may be assured, that, whether we 
it isto pezard the public prints and the theatre as 
people exhibiting a picture of the national mind, 
and ® foreign nations will so regard them, And, 
r over wdeed, so they ought to be, and so they 


must be regarded; for editors and play 
writers studiously consult the mind of the 
public, and, generally speaking, according 
lo the state and taste of that mind they 
fashion their performances. _What a dis- 
taceful picture do we, then, exhibit to 
pLurope; to all those nations who formerly 
nvied our exalted state! Penned up here, 
fs we are, with the spade ready to cut down 
pour dykes and the torch ready to set fire to 
pour beacons; living here as we do in con- 
eo alarm and agifation; regulating our 
@*'es and purchases and almost our lodging 
Pod our diet by the variation in our hopes 
m0 our fears relative to the power and 

phe threats of the enemy; thus situated, the 
“aves of our own selfishness, the pity of 
ends, and the sport and scorn of our ene- 
p's, we have still the strange perverseness 
me! be the greatést boasfers that the world 
tae saw, The toast at the London Tavern, 
| ,with the subsequent apprehensions 
>: alarms of the gentleman, who then 
®ished for speedy meeting with Buona- 
Parte, 90 our own shores,” affords a com- 

HS specimen of what we are capable of in 
Way; and, upon this occasion, it is im- 
Bi; ble not to recollect, that, at the very 
ay en the toast was given, the partisans. 
‘Oaster were insidiously compliment- 


Mr. Windham upon his chivalrous 
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“ nature and his contempt of discretion £” 
The effect of such insinuation -has, as was 
foretold, been done away by the events of 
the times: the nation has now seen too many 
of Mr, Windham’s predictions fulfilled, even 
to the letter; they have now, in many ways, 
felt the consequences of his advice being 
rejected, and in none more sensibly than ia 
the expenses and dangers they have incurred 
from the rejectioa ot his counsel as to the 
formation of an army, as to which point, ac- 
cording to Sir. Robert Wilson's statement, 
nine tenths of the military officers are de- 
cidedly with Mr. Windham.—The impor- 
tance of the subject is the only apology that 
can be offered for the length of this article, 
in which I have only to hope, that the te- 
diousness of the comment may not impair 
the force and diminish the utility of the 
text. 

Revivat oF topic 
has been agaia forced upon me by the lau- 
guage of the ministerial prints, in which st 
is insinuated, that Srx Ropertr Wi sown is 
a jacobin, or, atleast, acting, according to 
their jargon, jacobinically; and, one ot 
them has not scrupled gently to hint at the 
propriety of dismissing Sir Robert from the 
King’s service! Here, then, we have a 
complete exposition of their doctrine, Every 
one who dares to open his lips against the 
system of the minister, or, indeed, against 
any of his measures, is a jacobin. This is 
really too grossly absurd as well as impu- 
dent, to merit any thing so serious as indig- 
nation. Not so, however, the hiot for 
missing Sir Robert Wilson from the service ! 
It will be said, and traly, that this hint has 
proceeded from some newspaper propricior ; 
but, it must not be forgotien, that the per- 
sons of that description who are connected 
with the Treasury, never even hint at any 
thing which they are not pretty certain will 
be quite agreeable in that quarter.——As 
being somewhat connected with this sub- 
ject, I think it proper to say here a few 
words relative to a publication, consisting 
of Extracts from the Register, which. has 
just appeared, and which I understand to 
have been published by the Middlesex 
friends of Sir Francis Burdett, It contains 
the whole of the article from p, 331 to p. 
351, of the present volume; the. passaye 
from the top of p. 376 10 the end of page 
384;and the whole of the article from p. 412 
to the end of p. 416. Let any man read 
those articles, and then say, if he can, that 
he believes the persons, by whom they have 
been circulated, to be jacobins; nay, I ap- 
peal to any candid man, whether persons so 
acting can possibly entertain notions and 
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views hostiie tothe established order of things 
in this country It is proper for me to state, 
that have had no act or past-in the publi- 
cation; that it, was begun before I heard of 
the intention; and, further, it may not be 
unnecessary for me to say, that I left Lon- 
_ doo before the close of the election, that f 
have not been there since, except on a mere 
journey thither and back again, and that I 
have not, from the beginning of the contest 
' to this hour, conversed with any person of 
_either party, except in one single instance, 
when I beard that several deserters from the 
army of reserve were going to vote for Sir 
Francis Burdett, and when I referred my 
informant to Colonel Robinson, as a person 
Jikely to afford him the means of detection, 
if his suspicions should prove well-founded. 
My opinion upon the subject has been form- 
ed upon a deliberate, calm, and impartial 
consideration of all the facts and circum- 
stances, as they have come before me in the 
public prints, | thought I saw a sinister 
and most mischievous at:empt again to split 
us into hostile divisions ; to force men into 
clubs and combinations; and, | flatter my- 
self that my endeavours to prevent such. a. 
dreadful evil will have met with general ap- 
probation. The conduct of those who have 
directed the publication, of which I have 
been speaking, is such as I cannot but.ap- 
prove of ; and whoever has read the whole of 
the passages. that, they have selected, will, 
I am certain admice their candour. . This 
publication is, ja, faet, a pledge of their loy- 
alty to the king and ofheir firm attachment 
to the established order.of things, 
Dispute wita Srain.——The follow- 
ing curious article, on which I have at.pre- 
sent no room for. remark, appeared in a 
demi-ojlicial paper .of the 24th instant. 
The reader may depend upon it that it came 
from Downing street. It is, only. there 
where you find that: race of men, who can 
write a newspaper. column full without say- 
_ing,any thing.“ His Catholic Majesty, by 
‘* furnishing to our enemy, as has been done 
_“ by.a public treaty, the very sinews of war, 
“ has undoubtedly committed an offence 
** against the laws of neutrality, perfectly 
“ suflicient to justify a declaration of war on 
_“* our part. As an injury to our National 
¥ honour,.nothing but the feelings of pity, 
our considering.the Spanish govern- 
ment) as, not, master of its own actions, 
justify our originally passing overits 
copduct .without public and exemplary 
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* to the question, if we suppose that the 


“ late ministers were not tacitly consen; 

to, the, proccedings of his Catbole 
“ jesty.—-A national injury may be increased 
or dimmished ; it has, a relative 
* tance, and may be made ground of wa, 
** or not, as other circumstances direct ; but 
* a national insult must be promptly atone 
“ for, or promptly.avenged. We knoy 
“ that this principle has not always bee 
acted upon, and wesuspect that the tem. & 


As 


the 


But this observation applies only 


porising conduct of his predecessor may 
have led the present. minister into a dif. T 
** culty with respect to the point of honour, 
** But it is not in speculations like these tha 
“ we wish to indalge; we wish merely io vise 
‘© place upon the proper shoulders the re. Sir 
* sponsibility that may attach to our coo. Bing a 
duct in respect to Spain, and to place the his 
question (as far as cam be done) in its tme 
‘© light.—Whether it be to be argued asa Bo! pra 
question of. necessity. (and such we wil B tie 
beg leave to call the: vindication of oar bone cx 
honour), or only as a question of Pwitho: 
the facts, befere the public do not enable 
us4to determing,» But im‘ considering the tine, 
Jattier should -not forget, as the editor 
of the. Morning Chropicle seems to hove conve 
done, that Spain has, a mavy. Every Would 
gaument, founded on ,our-supposed inabt- other 
Tity to carry, on. offensive: operations on t 
* land, makes it amore  gecessary for us 10 4 To all 
ff preserve.eur| preponderancy. at sea; ™ Voices 
this respect. we should .makesssurnce those, 
dowble,sare., Werthrow, out these bint conte 
doscounteract, the. atgempts that have beta highe 
prejudge a question of great Pcomm 
tjonal .importanees, Upod., which our re must | 
ders have, not, and \eannot have, the map 
 terials'to form.a decisive, opinion. phere: 
object. seems be ito. prepare.the publi | Father 
mind for some WesteIndia,ox Galleon 
throw, the, blame.)of,,the past Pine 
_Mr..Addington., Bit, let at phad, 
_sate,.and, hear, without. prejudee, whats hands 
to be brought, to; light, upoa,the 
Prematare idiscussions,.are always ri: 
The of ‘this of nin, 
‘ bringing the| Prockeditigs of estab 
Accounts, down’ close of ' afe 
neatly half-bound id Russia, and 
of the ’pubtishers’ of the Register, 
every bookseller'and if io 
plete sets ofthe Registers 
«are 7 oy a6 OY Bight 
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te As for eternal enmity, I detest the idea; and, if I have an eternal evmity, it % 
Rte guninst the partisans of a principle so detestable."—-—Lorp Gxenvitte's Letter to 
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LETTER II. 


TO THE RT. HON. WILLIAM PITT, 


i] Pbx THE CAUSES OF THE DECLINE OF 
a diff. : GREAT BRITAIN. 
honoar 
that 4 
erely to inrRODUCTION (concluded from p. 460). 
the re. Sir,—-Though the doctrine of never-end- 
adherence would be, as faras relates to 
hace the Bhis own case, very agreeable to every man 
2 its true Bwiohas once been the object of support or 
ed asia po: praise; though there is not a country in 
we will Bthe world, and scarcely a rank of life in any 
of oar bone country, where men would not, almost 
po.iey, without exception, anxiously desire to re- 
t evabie piain the suffrage which they have, at any 
ring the ptine, been able to acquire; though this 
eedior would necessarily be of catholic 
to hoe few will deny, that to you it 
very we @ Would be far more convenfent than to any 
anak other person in this kingdom, and, perhaps, 
jon ethan to any other person in the whole world. 
0 To all those, who “have ‘ever divided the 
sea Voices of any portion of the people; to all 
who have ever been the'object of 
se hints contending voters, from the lowest to the 
ve highest, from a Chairman of Sir Brook's 


reat 
our rem 
the ma- 


pcommuttees member of parliament, it 
q be of some to have aclaim 
.° pecpetuity of all the support they have 
"The heretofore received : how or, 
public how far beyond all valuation, must this 
be to you! To'yoa, who have been 
pane ‘twenty years; who have 
daring that time, pass through your 
me"ds seven handred millions of money ; 
ve hada majority in the parliament 

*r since the-year and, who, owing 


m0 the peculiar nature of the times and the 


Which prevailed for the safety of the 
work, bave, first.or, last, the support 
nt, i inetcen twentieths of the people! Only 
‘het this claim, therefore, and, you are 
‘fe Itom every assailant .upon earth, except 
let. your, measures. be what 
‘and May, nothing, internal can ever shake 
‘init! Power and, if we could.be prevailed 
con ‘0 subscribe to,.the doctrine which is 
described, and .which your partisans 
he teach, you and your noble associate 
Tule 

| Vou, VI over us to the end of your na 


tural lives; and might, for aught I can see to 
the contrary, bequeath us at your death, 
upon the principle that those who had al- 
ready so chearfully submitted to your dele- 
gate, could have no reasonable objection to 
submit to your legatee. But, Sir, to this 
doctrine I do not subscribe. Ata period 
not far removed, a great majority of your 
former supporters wi!l, I trust, be found to 
reject it with disdain; and, acting upon 
those public principles, which I am now 
proceeding further to develope, | feel con- 
fident, that they will cease to boast of the 
honour of being your partisans, the life- 
less pageants in a political show, at the mo- 
ment that their country is on the verge of 
destruction. 

- Having, in the preceding letter, proved, 
that, in ceasing to adhere to you, I depart- 
ed from no principle that [ had ever enter- 
tained, or professed to entertain; that, to 
the cause of which I had regarded you as 
the champior, T remained firmly attached 
after you had totally forsaken it, together 
with all your openly and solemnly declared 
objects and ‘determinations relative there- 
unto; that, itis you who are, in this respect, 
chargeable with defection, and that, to bor- 
row an illustration from your newly and 
miraculously acquired science,’ it was not, 
‘in this case, the soldier that deseried his 
general, but the general that deserted his 
army, or, all that part of-it, at feast, which 
was not composed of mere mefcenaties, 
and which could not be inveigled to follow 
him after he had abandoned the cause it had 
taken up arms to maintain Shaving, and in 
a manner which I cannot help believing to 
be incontrovertible, established this point, 
it is my intention, next.to examine into the 
charge of going over, as it is called, to join 
with Mr. Fox; first unequivecally avow- 


ing, that, as far as a person like me can 


with propriety be said to join with a great 
political leader, I have joined with’ Mr, 
Fox, insomuch as he, together with Fords 
Fitzwilliam, Spencer, Grenville, © Mr. 
Windham, and the other distinguished per- 
sons that are co-operating ‘with him it ‘par- 
liament, are acting -upon* those ples 
that | have a/evays professed, and are en- 
deavouring, if 1 correctly judge of their 
views, to procure the adoption of those 
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measures, relating. as well to our internal 
‘as.our external policy, without which I am, 
for the reasons b have heretofore given and 
in these letters propose more elaborately to 
give, sincerely convinced that England 
will, at no far-distant day, become a co- 
lony of umperial France. 
In those political regions, where it is the 
established custom to consider every ques- 
tion merely in a personal light; where all 
political writers are regarded as bondsmen 
to oue master or another; where the abject 
votaries cry, “ away with the measures and 
give us the men ;” ip those regions of servi- 
lity, obduracy, and wilful blindness, so far 
2m | from expecting to produce conviction, | 
that I do not even hope to be understood.— 
Bot, amongst those who retain a due respect 
for principles; those who claim a right to 
think for themselves, and acknowledge the 
same right in others; those, who, to use a 
very strong, though, in this case, not inap- 
plicable phrase, still * dare say that their 
** souls are their own ;””. amongst such per- 
sons it will, in order to come at a just no- 
tion as to my going over to Mr. Fox, be 
thought not unneces:ary to inquire, whence 
I have gone aud whitber; that is to say, 
from what cause or what principle I have 
departed, and to what cause or what princi- 
ple I have gone; in what cause or on what 
rinciple it was that 1 was opposed to Mr. 
ox, and in what cause or on what princi- 
ple it is that I now have joined with him. 
_ My career as a writer began with the 
French Revolution and the subjects closely 
therewith. Fox's poli- 
tical life naturally divides itself, for con- 
sideration, under five principal heads, cor- 
responding with five great events of the 
country; to wit; the Americaz war, the 
India Bill, the regency, the war against the 
French Republic, and the Present War. 
_ As to the first of these, in which you, 
treading in the steps of your father, co- 
operated with Mr. Fox, Mr, Burke, and, I 
believe, Mr. Windham, I, with the know- 
ledge,. which peculiar though accidental 
advantages, have enabled me to acquire, 
have no hesitation in saying that I should 
haye differed from you all. The India Bill 
I never read: I confess myself almost to- 
tally ignorant of the question in dispute ;\ 
but, unless Mr. Fox’s bill would have made 
a job of India,.and rendered an extensive 
and valuable colony a mill-stone round the 
neck at Evugland; unless it would have cre- 
atcd.in Leadenhall-street a set of sove- 
reigns the rivals of the House of Brunswick; 
unless it would have powerfully assisted jn 
umpoverishing the landholders in England 
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in order to carry on wars for the enrichiy os 
of upstarts to come and thrust then from te 
their fields and their mansions; unless ji; p and, 
tendency was to expose us {to the cruel 
tification of beholding ae 
“ The climes, where savage nations sing 
 Pillag’d from slaves to purchase slaves at home Pg chet 
unless these were the consequences, to ads 
which Mr. Fox’s India system inevitably ni 
tended, I think it would, at this time, be with 
very hard to shew, that it could bave beey const 
sv injurious to the kingdom. as that which hostil 
was adopted in its stead. On the Regency sad’s 
question I also confess my ignorance, and [ haptic 
hope it is one upon which no circumstances at We 
will ever arise so pressing asto induce me HIB anda 
to submit my crude notions to the public; ures: 
though, I cannot help thinking, that, the all th 
present is, of all others, the season for men  forege 
of learning and of talents to bring forward, that, 
through the means of the press, some priu- itself 
ciples, that may, if the necessity should and ne 
come, prepare our minds. for the discussion; sti'l re 
and, thereby prevent the adoption of any I was: 
hasty, unadvised measure, any measure ol posed 
existing circumstances,’ any hazardous The 
“‘ experiment,” . any. popular innovation, and w 
that would tend to efface from the minds ot cease, 
the people the remnant of that reverential BB ceased 
_awe,. which they once ‘entertained for the contin 
kingly office, and which, though less am co-oper 
able, perhaps, than personal. attachment cially 
to the sovereign, is. assuredly not less con- there 1 
ducive to the permanent; security of he the sj 
throne. Upon neither of these subject) Hawk: 
especially. as. conmected..with the publi ti 
character or conduct:of, yourself or of Mr. onerati 
Fox, did I ever atferapt to enter, 50 fat, at BOP Posit 
least, as to express any. thing, bearing the to polit 
marks of a-deliberate opinion,» always 
The French Revolution, then, oF, te ret that jt 
der the ohject more definite, , the /ast terms 0 
waged by England against France was is pr 
cause, and the only cause, in, which I st hot alw 
opposed to Mr,)Fox; be maintaining that contit 
the war was neither just mor necessary, Bir Po 
I endeavouring-to maintain tbat at was 
necessary and just. Andhere, Sir, 1 ise'h 
it I chose, revoke my, opinion Cry gr 
much more satisfactory than aby whieh OF th 
for the reyoking,of your 
respect to Mr. Addington and Lord 5. 
cent, particularly the, former, 
previous to. your recommendation it y 
the parliament, you; bad: lived Was 
intimacy even from your ‘vould 
utter inexperience youth — 
form no feeble apology, for 
pursuing. an error, especially, 7 
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ching evidently arose from a laudable feeling ; 
from and, though, generally speaking, twenty- 
ils eight years Of age is not very young, yet 
mor. aperson of that age must be regardedas a 
young politician, tf he be only then begin- 
Nations | ping toread, and even to talk, as well as 
" to write upon politics, which “was literally 
ims, the case with respect to me. But, this 
es, to ® lex, as well as that which might fairly be 
ably | founded upon the circumstances connected 
ey be with my local situation, which exposed me 
: been constantly to hear the expression of wishes 
which hostile to the war-like efforts of my country, 
Bency and which, therefore, naturally wedded me 
and BE more closely to the cause in which she was 
tances HM at war, and, of course, led me to defend 
ce me MR and applaud the man by whom the mea: 
ublic; sures of that war were principally directed ; 
t, the all these grounds of apology T explicitly 
men forego and disclaim; distinctly declaring, 
rwartl that, with regard to the French revolution 
itself, as well as with regard to the justice 
should and necessity of the last war with France, I 
ISS10n; sti'l retain all those principles, as to which 
of any Iwas, both during and since the war, op- 
ure of posed to Mr. Fox. | 
ardous The peace came: the war was ho more: 
vation, and why did not my opposition to Mr. Fox 
inds of pcease, when the cause of that opposition 
rential ceased to exist? In‘ the first place, if men 
or the continue to act at all, they must oppose, OF, 
Salle co-operate; and, after an opposition, espe- 
Bully of long duration and of great warmth, 
$5 CON there must, amonyst ‘men not blessed with 
of the BRR the singularly happy disposition of the 
byects pHowkesburys and ‘the Castlereaghs, be 
publi both time and circumstance ‘to produce co- 
of Mr. operation, In the next place, the cause of 
fat, p°pposition had not ceased. ‘Considered as 
ng! political prineiplés'and opinions, a peace 
“Ways must be’ inseparable from the war 
te it has ‘put @ end’ to; ‘because the 
terms of the’ peice are the result, though, 
proved, think,’ by ‘the spresent case, 
I bat hot always the ‘natural result of the ‘war. 
ontinued ‘opposed to Fox, because 
Pox continued to opposé ‘the principles 
which had 'solong ‘beet acting be- 
a nse he approved ‘of the’ peace upon the 
that he had always disapprov- 
my of the War's ‘because hé ‘maintained that 
vith “Peace: Was’ dbsoltitely necessary tothe 
Vine anid Wak a Consequence 
~. was fully persuaded, 
Most earnestly’ endeavoured to prove, 
spits "was With respect to you, Mr. 
would ‘antly you, that the necessary con- 
sot ‘OF thé war would be, an exten- 
of théidsi inion and an increase of the 
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peace on the part of Great Britain—And, 
Sir, that either the peace of Amiens was 
not necessary, or that Mr. Fox's predictions 
were fulfilled to the letter, is, I think, a pro- 
position, which will never admit of dispute, 
The ostensible ministers ; those persons in 
whose behalf you demanded “ the most 
“ grateful thanks of the country” for the 
eace they had made; those persons did, 
indeed, in words, “* disclaim the plea of 
necessity :” yet, your immediate succes- 
sor, the once * able”? but now *“ imbecile” 
(I use your own epithets) Mr. Addington, 
declared that ‘‘ peace was necessary in Or- 
*¢ der to husband our resources against ano- 
*‘ ther day of trial;’? while his worthy and 
now your worthy colleague Lord Hawkes- 
bury, in most manfully denying that it was 
*“ a peace of necessity,” did, with not less 
discrimination than candour, acknowledge 
that it was “a nece:sary peace ;” while 
Lord Levison Gower, declaring the peace 
to be “a capitulation for safety,” gaveit 
his cordial support; and, while you, in the 
same breath that you “ thanked God that 
“ we were yet far, very far indeed, from 
“ the end of our pecuniary resources,” did, 
nevertheless think it advisable “to keep 
“ those resources for the purposes of de- 
“ fence and security, and not lavish them 
“ away in a further continuation of the 
* contest, with the ae of enormous ex- 
pense, with the hazard of making our rela- 
tive situation worse, and without obtain- 
ing so a degree of security."* Not 
to appeal, therefore, to the scores, the hun 
dreds, of pamphlets, essays, and speeches, 
which were written, or delivered, in de- 
fence of the peace, and in all of which, 
whether coming from your friends or from 
the old opposition, the’plea of necessity was, 
in some guise or other, strentously urged ; 
not to appeal to any of these, suffer me fo 
ask you, Sir, what sort of compact ‘that 
peace must have been, which would have 
iven us a less degree of security than we 
es enjoyed since the peace of Aamiens ; 
the peace that merited the * most grateful 
thanks of the country?” And, even 
your imagination can conceive no staté of 
rreater insecurity; if merely to provide for 
our defence became, in ten months after the 
eace was concluded, a object’ “quite suf.’ 
ficient to oceupy the who ofevery thats 
mind ;” if such be our present siltation 
such the immediate consequences the 
clearly foreseen ‘and’ ‘repeatediy foretal 


cousequences, of the peace witich 


® Speech of 34 November Se¢ Refi sted, 
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vetetly. made, or, at least, openly defended 
-and,gxtolled, what butnecessity, what but 
the; last necessity, what but an absolute 
inability to.coptinue the war another 
month, can.,pessibly be pleaded in justifi- 
cation of your conduct? — Here, then, Sir, 
_isadilemma, from which ‘there is no get- 
ting loose: Lord Belgrave may again pour 
forth: bis. soul in expressions of gratitude, 
_ upon-casting his eyes on the vessel of 
% state, having weathered the storm, and 
». viding in triumph and security in her na- 
+ tive port;"* Mr, Canning may again 
treat the stock-jobbers and concractors 
(amongst whom, upon the occasion alluded 
to, too many persons of high rank and re- 
putation had, as I observed at the time, 
the weakness to mix) with a versification 
of his lordship’s halcyon ideas; + and, 
the younger George Rose, with a degree of 
piety and delicacy traly worthy of the stock 
_ whence he sprang, may again call upon the 
congregation to ‘“ dallow the day that gave 
you birth ;"f still, iu spite of the dignified 
attachment,.of those who become partizans 
_ merely because it is awkward to be nothing; 
in spite.of that generous gratitude, which, 
. though inspired merely by personal favours, 
.. is so powerful as to extend, in its operation, 
. to the public conduct of the private friend, 
 evenif that conduet be in direct hostility to 
. the, principles professed by the grateful par- 
ty sim spite of that hardy adulation, which 
nobly pushes on to its object, amidst the 
unanimons hisses and scorn of mankind ; in 
. Spite.of all these, Sir, this grand dilemma 
will for, ever remain: either the peace of 
Amiens, a peace in which every one of your 
avowed objects of the war; in which the 
balance of Europe, the independence of its 
|, States,and the tranquillity and security of 
.,Great-Britain, were all abandoned; either 
such a peace as this was made without any 
Mecessity fort, or all Mr. Fox's predictions 
, felative. tothe result of the war were com- 
pletely folfilled, gon 
ecole prove that this notion has not arisen | 
from a revised consideration of the subject ; 
), toprove. that no recent change as to parties 


) fe guote the words, which I published more 
_oothan,twe.years ago, and, of course, imme- 
oo viately, after the conclusion of the peace. 
be allowed, that, if either the’ 
ni Shenistence, or the conduct, of the war did 
ton render such a peace necessary ; 
of the country was (which I | 
such as, ‘ upon the whole and 


©? demy 2 
the ciccamstances of Europe," 
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to render the peace of Amiens adviseable. 
** then, it must be allowed) that thiose whe 
opposed, in all its stages, the prosecutio, 
“ of the war, were, by far, the wisest pol. “h 
ticians.”* Thusit was, then, that yoy 
and Mr. Fox appeared in’ my sight at the “4th 
conclusion of the peace. He still as widely the ' 
as ever differing from me as‘to the war, and said 
differing from me also as'to the necessity of Isai 
the peace ; buat,’ being, at the same time, whe 
perfectly consistent with himself: while you F out | 
differed from me full as widely as Mr. Fox not | 
did, and while this difference arose from ment 
your having turned your back upon thos Bill! 
principles, and having flatly falsified thow 
promises, which had before induced me to & be 
agree with you. Mr. Fox triumphed over « $¢ 
the cause that I had espoused; a trivmph “ ne 
which few persons ‘felt more severely thin « pe 
Idid. To be disgracefully beaten, at the « 6¢ 
end of seven years of such exertions as] B® this, 
had made, was well ‘calculated to increase Be that 
my hostility to the chief of the Opposition ; your 
“but, by him I had nét been “deserted ; by hope 
him the cause had‘not been abandoned; bim me, 
‘JT could not accuse ‘of inconsistency ; and, ne 
in short, whether the peace was a measure | — 
to d 


of necessity, or whether it was not, it was 
impossible not to perceive that it stamped 
him your ‘superior as a statesman : if the 
former; greatly your superior in discern- 
“ment, if the latter, not less your superior ia 
Shall told, ‘that my disappointment, 
and, of course,’ ‘my anger against you, 
“consequence Of the peace, was owing 
own folly my over-sanguine 
for that'your promises mvust, of course, have 
been made with an implied reservation a © 
the effect of subseqtent events? In yout 
defence of the peace you had'an eye to thes 
promises, There. were times, said you 
“ during the war, if ‘which goverament 
hoped to ‘France wills 
her ancient’ limits,( and even to me 
*¢ barriers against ‘her further 
in’ this’ we Were’ disappointed 

came, then; netessaryy’ withthe chong 
of circumstane¢es, ‘to éhange our objec 
for Ido hot know'a more fatal’ el 
to look only at object; obstinate) 
“ 10 pursue’ it,’ when the hope” of 
delightfully’ received! “by “every 
mean mand in the country! ede was po | 
Javigdage of “that “pradent’ young 
‘Lord Hawkesbury," was” 
alley’ to alléy, to 
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nod trath was it not. a most miserable at- 

Fyempt to preserve consistency? There 
a time in which the government 
«hosed >What! was.it thas that the 
« aspiring blood of Lancaster. dropped ! 


[20 
lviseable, 
hose who 
ON 
isest poli. 
that you 
at the 
8 Widely 
war, and 
of 


the government hoped You should have 


Isaid, when I. declared, when IL vowed, 
when | most solemnly pledged myself, with- 


Me time, 
while you F out reservation or qualification, that J, and 
Mr, Fox not that indefinite thing called the govern- 
rose trom never would make. peace with France, 
pon those till! could obtain ‘*an adequate, full, and 
fed those + rational security; till such a peace could: 
ed me to “ be made as would restore to Europe her. 
hed over « settled and balanced constitution of ge- 
triumph “neral polity, and to every negotiating 
rely than “ power in particular, its due weight in the 
1, at the “ scale of general empire.” . Having said 
ions as | this, you should have proceeded to confess, 
) increase that events had frustrated your purpose, that 
position ; your declaration was rash, and that you 
rted ; by F hoped to be forgiven. Forgiveness, from 
ed; him ; me, would have been readily granted; but, 
cy and, I never would.have put it in your power 
measure to misiead, again to disappoiat, again 
It wis to disgrace. either oyself, or my country. 
stamped | Apart, however, and a very material part, 
i if the @ your promises, remain to receive even the 
discern- sort of justification that I haye here been 
perior in noticiag : I.meanjyour promises relative to 
the pecuniary resources of. the country, 
intment, which promises were, as have before stated, 
you, in backed by a.very elaborate publication, un- 
ig dcr the name of your secretary, Mr. Rose, 
position ; and which publication .was printed, the 
se, have public expense,and. transmitted, in French 
jon as 10 Wellas believe, ta all foreign 
In your couris where, wwe) -had.cesident ministers, or 
to these cher diplomatie ,agents..., These promises 
aid you, } ere; that, ia June..J 79g, mot two years be- 
Tament fore the negotiation for.,peace was humbly 
--withia solicited of a Comnissary.of Prisoners, such 


Wereour pecugiary . resources, that “ war 

might be, any length. of 
without) the creation of new debt, 
and, that it- would not, be. difficult to pro- 
taxes, forieight years,’ .. Nows, Sir, as 
in Prehsigetintine change of circumstances 
Were)nat the master of war-like events, 

| you had. much. toda. in, producing 
but, the purse, of the country you 
— the absolute, master, its means 
your command,, and .the extent of 
tion a mere, maatter of calcola- 
of poiat.to be settled by the counting 
Yet this» promise. too was 

declan: specific and deliberate 
fation was contrary to trath ; and, Sir, 
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thought it would have mounted When 


said, there were times, during thewar, when 


Mr. Fox. 


war; Can ‘possibly, avail aught. 


inadequate knowledge. The truth is, bow- 
ever, that your partisans attempt no apolo- 
gy; they frankly give up the point; und, 
with a modesty and morality peculiar to 
themselves, upbraid me with perverseness 
for having confided in your declarations and 
promises; a species of reproach which is 
exceedingly mortifying, and against which, 
therefore, as I think you will do me the 
justice to acknowledge, I have, since the 
preliminaries of peace, taken every precau- 
tion in my power to guard both myself and 
the public. 
But, still your partisans insist, that all 
this is no justification for my haying joined 
Some of them allow, because 
they have not the face to deny it, that I was 
fully justified in opposing you; but, they 
say I should have done it * upon independent 
ground ;” by which they mean, that I 
should have stood alone; and that, though 
I might have a right to attack you, I was 


_also to continve to assail your opponents, 


This doctrine, which is precisely that which 
was so earnestly inculcated by Mr Adding- 
ton’s partisan, in the “ Carsory Remarks,” 
is not less convenient to a minister than the 
doctrifie of never-ceasing adherence ; for if, 
by any means, no matter what, he can keep 
his opponents in a state of constant, or even 
accasivnal, hostility to each other, great in- 
deed must be his imbecility if he fails to 
give. a good account of them one ata time, 
a practical demonstration of which was 
given in the shameful state of parties during 
the administration of the person last named, 
a state of parties the effects of which ‘the 
nation will long have to lament. It ‘iv cu- 
rious, too, that, while this docttine of 


_ independent opposition,” as it is at once 


drolly and artfully denominated,’ is Held 
forth as an essential in the political cha- 
racter; while eternal enmity is to’ exist 
amongst all those, who have ever. differed 
from each other, and wha are now opposed 
to the minister, an exactly opposite doctrine 


is held and acted upon with respéct ‘to all 


those who will support the minister. If 
you will but stand and vote on the side of 
the minister, you may be cordially recon~ 
ciled to men with whom but yesterday you 
were in open and violent hostility ; while, 
to persons, together with whom yoo are in 
opposition to the minister, you tmust not 
be reconciled though there has been time 
and. circumstances more than sufficient to 
soften your asperity: nay, so preposicrous 
is the whole of this set of principles, that, 
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it is beyond the powers of sophistry here to 
obtain for you any other ‘choice that! that 
which lies between wilfal mistatemént and 
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if there bea person trom whom you have 
ever differed in. the whole course of your 
life, you must not, in opposition to the mi- 
nistry, agree with him upon any point as 
to which you never disagreed with him; 
whereas,, in favour of the ministry, you are 
not only released from this restraint, you 
are, not only as to new questions, at liberty 
to agree with those from whom you former- 
ly differed, but, as hath been lately most 


_ sirongly exemplified, you are at full liberty 


to agree with them upon the very same 
questions as to which you have not barely 
disagreed with them, but as to which you 
have actually delivered your opinion against 


them, and have given to that opinion the. 


sanction of a vote ! 

To those who may relish this doctrine I 
leave it as a guide: me it does not suit: I 
am, and ever have been, of opinion, that a 
party is only to be opposed by.a party; a 
ministry by an opposition, uniting, if pos- 
sible, all those who are not on the side of 
the ministry; and that, in order to render 
such an union efficient, noi only all private 
prejudice but every mivor public consider- 
ation, ought to give way. Under the in- 
fluence of this opinion, thoroughly con- 
vinced that you never ought to be prime 
minister again, and suspecting (what has 
since proved true), that the open opefation 
of a scheme for your return to the helm 
was at no great distance, J] began, so early 
2s the month of June, 1802, to suggest the 
necessity of a new-modeliing and combina- 
tion of parties, ‘ The question of peace 
** or wards pow at an end; and a3.the Old 
“ Opposition do not stand committed on 
** those other great objects of public consi- 
* deration which will hereafier, present 
** themselves, there are five modes of con- 
* duct which lic open to their choice ; first, 
** they may act in a detuched body, ‘as they 
** do at present; secondly, as the allies of 
some other party; thirdly, as neutrals ; 
-fourthly, they may set up a sort of armed 
** neutrality; fifthly, they, may divide, and, 
in the quality of mercenaries, be opposed 
“ to each other, wilbout any diminution of 
* that mutual regard and that love of 
rn country, which the virtuous Swiss are 
« said to eutertain at the very moment when 
* they are plunging the bayonet into each 
“ others breast.”* This was not directly 
pointing, out what I wished the Old Oppo- 
sion to do; it was not directly saying, 
“join the New Opposition, or you too will 
“ ‘become insigniticant ;” but, that such 
was the suggestion intended to be conveyed 
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no one can doubt. From this time, how. 
ever, to the renewal of the war, such ya 
the disjointed state of parties, so.completely 
were the great public mep detached fio 
each other, that there appeared no means 
whereby toendeayour to accomplish a change 
for the better. The war awakened the 
leading characters who are now. opposed to 
you, not only to a.sense of the dangers of 
the country, but, which was not of less im. 
portance, to a due sense of that situation, in 
which, by the influence of their mutual dread 
of appearing to be the first to concede, they 
exhibited the consummately ridiculous spec- 
tacle of great men, become, through pride, 
the battling puppets of a. mere underling, 
and one, too, from whose name. “ imbeci- 
lity” was inseparable! This was too bu- 
miliating, too shockingly degrading, long 
to be endured, Their. opposition. soon be- 
gan to assume a milder tone: this change 
was succeeded by marks of mutual recon- 
ciliation, though,’ as yet, by no evident ap- 
proaches towards an union of, action: for, 
Sir, it falls. to,the lot only of, the happy few, 
such as those of whom you lately spoke un- 
der. the denomination af Noses, to change 
all at once; to open the mouth witha bite, 
and close it with a kiss ;.to Jick the hand 
that yet sweats with the labour of. lashing 
them. At the meeting of, Parliament, how, 
ever, in November Jast, it was evident, that, 
in spite of all the arts. of; the ministry, and 
of others, whom it isnot now, worth while 
to mention, a. .co-aperatign, in, Parliament 
between the Old and.the, New , Oppositions 
Was at no great 
From the, moment that], even 
a glummering of hope,, that,an,anion of the 
grear. men of the country, might be accams 
plished, 1 lost no opportunity, of endeavour 
ing to the necessity, of, tt and 
put to silence, those. by whom, it. was 
posed; and, finally, 1 had.the, pleasure 
hear Mr, Fox. and, Windham 
more.publicly  exchange...th¢, name 
friend.” Still, wall says 
that 1 was to Youweres ak 
this time, propping occasionally and 
sionally undermining,..the. 
you had erected, and which, bad. brs 
upon the country.'so many,.and, such 
ful. mischicfs... Your, conduc, 
me, an object, of hostility, scarcey 
to theirs; both tended greatly, to 
the dangers. of the country,,.; Lets 
rant, that. your, partisans. will, maina™ 
that your conduet,; be, it..what, 
could be no.inducement.for me 10 
wards, Mr, Fox, notwithstanding there 
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chance of effecting such a change of mea- 
sures as I regarded meet necessary to 
the safety of the state. Besides, Sir, when, 
of two rivals, one sinks, the other naturally 
rises in the same-degree, Mr. Fox had, in 
my estimation, and, I believe, in the esti- 
mation of the world (for America I will 
answer), taken an amazing vault above you 
at the epoch of the peace of Amiens; and, 
I think, it will hardly be contended, that, 
whea your conduct between the peace and 
the renewal of the war came to be calmly 
an! conscientiously surveyed; when J] saw 
you, first keep aloof from the parliament, 
without any alleged public reason for so do- 
ing, and with the obvious intention to avoid 
giving support to, and thereby incurring any 
responsibility for, measures which you your- 


? me sclt had advised and even dictated ; when, 
as the embarrassments of Mr. Addington 
ange increased, I saw you, who had kept from 
a the sittings of parliament under the pretext 
4 vod of ill health, hastening tothe treasury, nego- 
tiating for place, and quite able and willing 
* mv to take upon you, in conjanction with lord 
oe Melville, the whole business of the state; 
: bi when, in consequence of the failure of that 
"hand negotiation and of the exposure that ensued, 
wt ® | was enabled clearly to view and correctly 
ste | W judge of your conduct at ‘the time when 
| You retired from office ; when I discovered, 
a that, after having prevailed upon’ your col- 
while leagues to retire, because his Majesty would 
wh hot consent to the measure of catholic eman- 
Cipation, you offered to remain in office 
for indefinite term, ‘without 
nwt consent being obtained, though you 
afterwards’ ‘explicitly declared in 
“ao aad that the ‘want of such consent was the 
cause of ‘your Tesignation; when, in 
all ‘these circtimstances together, 
finding: in‘ the negotiations for place, 
ia of, ‘nor allusion to, catholic 
reason compelled me to con- 
that ‘your real object in resigning was, 
po pt tid of ‘your intractable colleagues, to 
Ople by a peace, and to swim 
in peace atid plenty” with jast such 
hich Pr mage that you have ‘now ‘formed ; 
ight 10 passitig over scores of minor poli- 
cle and hastening to the 
of thts clithak ‘of cardinal sins, T saw 
('o ‘repeat “altnost ty own words rela- 
to'your ‘conduct upon Mr. Patten’s mo- 
as viewed inconnexion with your ne- 
a, ations for peace with Mr. Addington), 
bh your You réndy and willing, provided 
f terms ‘wéte acceded ‘to, to enter the 


wos Pre to join atid to co-operate with the 

ered of the whole of whose principal mea- 
fortign domestic, pou have since | 
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declared your disapprobetion, but the leaders 
of whom you were willing (0 keep in place 
and in power provided you amplypartici- 
pated with them; and when’! saw you, not 
being able to obtain the share that you co- 
veted, seizing on the first opportunity for 
commencing against these nien (men whom 
you had collectively and individually te- 
commended to the parliament) an opposi- 
tion of the kind best calculated to render 
them contemptible and odious in the eyes 
of the world, being evidently restrained 
from open and violent hostility only by the 
fear of giving offence in that quarter where 
you wished to supplant them; when I had 
seen all this between the conclusion of the 
peace and the breaking out of the war, I 
think, it will hardly be contended, that the 
interval could fail to produce a powerfal 
bias towards the person who had so long 
been your rival, and without « co-operation 
with whom there appeared little prospect of 
making a successful stand against the strides 
of your ambition and the destructive ten- 
dency of your projects. 

With the question upon the address to 
the king, in answer to his notification of 
the declaration of war, my opposition to 
Mr. ‘Fox ceased. New questions arose, 
questions entirely new both to him and to 
me; questions whereon to side with bim 
clashed with no opinion I had ever deli- 
vered, no wish [I had ever expressed, but 
was perfectly consistent with all those prin- 
ciples of party co-operation and with all 
those notions of pabiic duty which I had 
constantly entertained and had frequently 
stored. particularly where I had had oc- 
casion to speak ‘of the conduct of Mr. 
Burke; Mr. Windham and others, in join- 
ing you during the last war.’ As to the more 
personal assaults upon Mr, Fox; general 
censure, ‘unqualified reproaches, harsh im- 
putations, catting. sarcasms, these are the 
weapons with which writers fight, espe- 
cially in times and upon occasions such as 
those here alluded to: besides, if, at a time 
like that of the conclusion of the peace, 
when not to be stung to the soul would have 
argued a total want either of sense as {6 the 


, present or of sincerity as to thé past; if, at 


a moment, when, smarting onder the mor- 
tification to which an unmerited confidence 
in your declarations and promises had ex- 

osed me; if, at such a moment, Itreated 
with two much personal severity out’ tri: 
amphant opponent, your partisans, ‘Sir, are 
certainly not the persons to coinplain, Bor 
am I the person at present to be cerisaréd. 
Mr. Fox might, indeed, if such could posst- 
bly have been the case, subjected himself to 
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the iinputation of in coming over 
fo me; Would>be aw inconsistent sort 
of redsdtving Insist, that, having once 
160 violentagainst Mr. Vox, 
when wiiting upon subject upon which 
wechad Jong been directly opposed, | am 
thereby bound to stand aloof from, nay to 


abandon, a cause already espoused, 


Test, ‘in sappoerting that cause, | should also 
support’ Mr. Fox. To inculcate such a 
principle’ may be attempted, but it is too in- 
consistent and perverse not to be insiantly 
rejected by every sensible, candid and disin- 
terested man. 

“Thus, Sir, I have, I hope, shewn, that, in 
‘© going over,” as it is called, to Mr. Fox, I 
have departed from no principle that | ever 
either acted upon. or professed ;.and that (to 
repeat-my proposition), though, in this case, 
the path pointed out by reason and by ho- 
nour, by Joyaity and by -patriotism, was 
strewed with thorns, I have, in no single in- 
stance, deviated from it: Had I chosen the 
tone of apology instead of that of justifiva~ 
tion, I should not have been ata loss for su- 
perabundant precedent to keep me in coun- 
tenance; precedent not-sought for in the 
condact of sthose leeches: of the:state, who 
hang on through all the vicissitudes of sick- 
ness and of health; whoare transferred from 
iMivister‘to minister, like: the lumber of a 
ready-furnished lodging, and ‘who pass from 
to. occupant as ap incumbrance 
tached to the possession; not of these; Sir, 
bot of yourself ] might have cited the exam~' 
ple. -As\to the doctrine of never-en 
herencey might have asked, how, consist- 
ently with .that. doctrine; yon could have 
ceased to adhere tocMr..Addington and Lord: 
St. Vincent,' whom » ous had sostrongly 
commended to the pariamemt and the na- 
tion, of whose: capacity for conducting the: 
national affairs:you bad) so’ strongly 
the: Oppesition fur doubting,: and. the latter 
hor deseribedsas a. person 
whose name alone was a guarantee fur se~ 
curity against all attempts of the enem y3 1 
surely might have asked; how you could, 
vpoa the pricciple: now set up in your own 
only cease tq adhere to those 
Persons, wot only become their assailants, 
bat affix: theirmames, names which you 
Gade as synonimous with wis- 
dom and a every cpithet expressive of 
thein meapacity ard of yopr contempt 2 J 
might, respect tojoining with persons 
owhim-one has:beretofore widely dif- 
Have sniquced-apon what principle it 

as (bat you! jomed with’ Mr. Dundas and 
the clase of the Ame- 


ficha. the Duke-of Porland, the 
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only four months.ago with ‘six of thuse 


to this letters, 


(sag: 
Lords Fitzwilhiam and: Spencery ang 
Windham, at the beginning of the last 
sons who are at this moment inthe rar oe 
with you, and“ whom yow had: included iq 
the description of thatomass. of ingop. 
“ gruity and imbecility/” trom which yoy 
professed your wish-to deliver ithe. nation; 
and, finally, with Mr, Fox himself, without 
whose co-operation that laudable and ja 
triotic wish could ‘never have: been accom. 
plished.) If any thmg more tian the last. 
mentioned circumstance: had been neces 
sary to afford a fair inference that your. 
self deemed Mr. Fox worthy of the cont. 
dence of his Majesty and the Parliament, J 
might have appealed, not, perhaps, to your 
public declarations, bat certainly to decia- 
rations that you: solemnly made, and that 
were repeated by your confidential inends 
as well as by all the public writers 1 your 
interest, who circumstanually cescribed the 
long efforts you” made for the purpose of 
introducing’ Mr. Fox intothe eabivet, and 
who, in theip anxiety to defend | you azainst 
the imputation of ‘duplicity, forgo a much 
Ingher duty; and: scrupled not’ to lay the 
blame upon the King, though they! now have 
what I-mast call the profligacy to repreact 
me with! an abandonment of principle, be- 
cause 4 have joined * citizen \Fox,” be- 
cause I) have jomed> that very: person, \our 
earnest desire and strenuous Jefforts to 
troduce whom ‘into the-cabinet formed the 
only ground whichithey: attewpted to 
make an apology for .pour conduct. And, 
Sir, as’to that eternal iresentment winch 
your/adherents now represent as the Hei’ 
nsab'y necessary consequence of pereonal. 
tility, need oppdsition to so diabor 
lical principley have (gone: further then 
your offer, nay; wall bealbitnot only yout 
distinct offer, but invitation and eve? 
your solicitation: to:.Mr, Tierney to keep 
that place, of which, upon his refusal, Mr. 
Canning,» with: condescension: equi! 
your magnanimity, ithought proper’ 
cept? ‘To theseand many mure.instances 
might have réferred, ig Ithad not chose? 
stand upon the: intrinsic meritsol 
if had not disdained-the! thanght o! 
mination, and if (without ainy affectato 
say it) I had not ifelty:thatjin-the 
those whose good ‘opinion most esteem 


‘your example would afford no 
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for bas sing 


Here, Sir, fully: aware that Ihave alr 
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subject, to which, T trust, I shalt never have 


vecasion returm? meéan;) the--cireum- 
stance of niy now Opposing) you, whom, in 
ny sepeatedly-expressed wish» to see an 
of the great men of all patties, I must, 
of course, have ineluded. amongst those 
yhom I desired to see in power, Granted: 
that inclusion was @ matter of course; to 
deny it would be either @ subterfuge, or a 
vapid insult. But, Sir, without particular 
reterences, 1 may safely appeal to the me- 
nory of all those who have thought my wri- 
tiegs worvby of perusal, -that,, since the 
ce of Aguens, nay, since the prelimina- 
ries of that iynomimous and: 
not have I never spoken of your re- 
turn tothe prime oinis(ry as.an event to be 
Me wished, but that, wheuever the subject has 
been agitated, 1 have positively declared 
my dissent fromisuch wish, The truth, is, 

Sir, that, having, as faras the compass,of 

my mind wili permit, carefully and impar- 

talyconicered the nature and tendency 
of the whole of your system 5 having) ar- 
twed at a, thoraugh conviction, that, that 
‘stem points directly, and is proceeding 
with hasiy strides, the subversion of the 
Church, the | ancient, Avistocracy, the 

| Throne, and, of course, ‘the. Liberties and 
lndependence of | England. and,. not Jess 
firmly convinced, that your system: is, and 
must remain, inseparable from, your posses- 

son of the first place among; tthe, servants 

of the King,) thought it mynduty to. en- 
deavour tu prevent your, setutn; to. that 
hee, Thus thinking, my, opposition. has 

xen decided, butit |basy also been 

fair. I never haveshad: recourse, aad never 
bha'l have recoursey, to any of, those arts 
have: been.but too, often, employed 

myself, never wiltully and 
mistated |\any! fact; 1) have 
never, exceptcfrem want of talent, made 
Went « sophistical argument, or: intention- 

“ly left wtalse: inference to\beidrawn; and 

have, on any occasion, addressed 
to, orqwished for success.trom, tbe 
e, the ignoranee,: or she» prejudice, of 

descripuon sof! pe 
tenon, aod addithe: uniform, effect, 

my writings) have! been, ‘and, are, to 
ee efforts of the enemies of mo- 

in general and of the monarchy of 
particular, under whatever guise 
mination thosesenemies have appear- 
Bin. check the spirit and oppose the: pro- 
“ of levelling innovation, whether pro- 

of «clubs of jacobins, companies 

Ot the M8, sy ues of; saints, or boards 
€Vernment; to cherish an adherence 
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“cient families and. ancient. establishments 
to inculcate an, unshaken. attachment to the; 
person and. office.of the kieg,; an obedicace, 
to the laws, a respect for the magistracy,, a: 
profound. veneration, for, the,church,, anda 
devotion of fortune and of life to the libere 
ties and glory of the country. 
To the weariness which, asletter of such. 
length, and upon such a subject,,is caloue 
lated to, produce, I will not add by a cerer 
monious conclusion; being well. aware too, 
that, if, for having said-so much relating to 
myself, the apology with. which J set out, 
and which was founded upon the great, im- 
portance of the discussien.on which am 
about to enter, be not thought suflicient, ag 
other apology can possibly. be found, 

I am, Sir, your, &c. 

~ Botley, 4, 1804. oq 98) 


INTERCEPTED LETTERS)» 


- {On-board the English East India ship,. 


called the Admiral Alpin, lately captured. by 
the French, were found eighty-four letiers: 
from) persons in this country to persons ia 
India, the ship being bound to Madras, 
‘Amongst those letters which have been pub- 
lished by the French, and,.almost the whole 
of which appear to be very insignificant ex- 
cept to persons-engaged or interested in the 
low intrigues of the India-House, there are 
two worthy of notice ; one from Lord Grene 
ville to: the Governor General, the Marquis 
Wellesley; and the other to the same per-_ 
son-from his brother, Mn. Henry Wellesley. 
The flippanoy of Mrs Wellesley may-be 
cused when one considers that/ he was wrir 
ting @ private letter/io a brother, and as. to 
his pohtical- notions and views»they»are just 
such asevery one would expect such a 
son to.entertain. Lord Greoville’s Jetter is’ 
‘worthy of greavattention:: here we hear his 
lordship speaking in private to, bis: friend, 
and we hear: all those manlysentiments that: 
he has so frequently uttered:in public. No- 
thing could possibly have ‘happened more ad- 
vantageous to the reputation of his,lordship.. 
It would be curious to: hear what the viper- 
ous slanderers of the Addington faction could. 
say to this letter. It must observed that; 
these letters have undergone: a double. trans-. 
lation. The manner must have suffered, and) 
perhaps the matter.} 
Letter from Lord Grenville to the Marquis of 
Wellesley, dated, 12, 1808.) 
‘Mx pear days! 
ago I received your letter of the 16th Feb.,' 
and J now reply toit, though I.am not) 
tirely certain, when I shall an oppor~. 
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wn) 
regaril fa thie question han 
been long dvelded and ao great ie the 
which ta, that before thin 
fon reach you, the time fixed for your de. 
portire will have atrived, Tam not certoin 
whether (he event of the war which our wise 
niinisters have at deelared tay not linve 
them to her you to continue your 
in home time longer, No one 
Was better able than they to appreciate the 
sortminty of thia event, that we ought to 
they have taken all thoae measures 
which the moment required) but every 
thing, However, showa that they were taken 
unawares if that event had been 
Hittle expected, Tt consequently not ime 
probable, that when they foond war tniavold- 
able, that ia to day, on the day when they 
declared it, they tay have dispatched orders 
titely on thin aubjeot, eannot rea 
son on it, Shoold thie not be the case, 1 
hope nothing will prevent me from having 
the pleanure of you next year, Hippos 
ning at that period that you have atill a comme 
Ary (0 When T make use of thie 
expression, do not imagine that my 
faetion with the conduet of the government 
haa made any change respecting the 
and Of this T have never 
heen Amon the vember of 
opinion (HF db not deedive mynelf), ava 
perfeet knowledge equivalent to a certuinty, 
Which tie to wey thae the country 
not only abundant and ample 
of defence, to make our 
enemy repent of hiv howile eondvet, to 
foree him to fear, snd conmequently to res 
apeet Tae hitherté there haw been so 
thnidity, and in 
all the measures taken fo obtain remources, 
fod all courage ut this exhibit 
#6 thuch the impreadion of fear, that Loans 
Hot have the thon of being warranted 
doing that point of view to 
the whieh have been into ae. 
thon, ated to the diepovitions which have been 
plan of potitionl eonduet, as 
have heen, differs more and more 
Ont Of In regard to the 
on thé peaco, the 
find justion is done to mo 
ull Countries, Not only have subseqaent 
Proved that the body with 
Convert on thle occasion, 
Of the only persons who 
how to Appreciate thie meavure 
bet Ht has been geties 
that we rightly foresaw 
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What would take place, Al the infamous | 


caloninies of povornment have fille por, bi 
double foree ov their own hevicla, Wa 
thing have since done, and in every 
have 4 fron dolny, you will, lace b 
perceive thove sentiments, and thone | wish | 
ples, from whith opinion, howeve, ence 
vourable it may be to the prern yt 
of any individual, never de. | 
been certain of oy Budge 
tunity, Pehowld have written of youl are 
What has taken place wines April lot, iy 
gard tothe progeeted iy thie Bhicad of 
nent, aod would Have explained to you | 
fur aa had been able to the yor 
vin of the conduct which Pitt haw since ob. 
rerved, Tt gives me great pleasure to sp let 
that, while my quarrel with Addington be. Buy opi 
conien every day more serious, all the imo. re 
tives which made Pitt and me diifer iy opi tore 
nlon and conduct We have 
have not yet been able to com partinay 
plotely our plana of political condact, Our 
nituntion, Indeed, one emental point of pers 
view, ia outirely different. 'Thougtihedid nat 
recommend Addington to bin present em th 

layment (and, Indeed, who ty there that pr to tah 
hint would have done it?) he never vot 
theless pave hin certain portion of io go ree 
more aetive than my opinion woul! 
hive permitted me to grant, 10 the formation ied 
of the new Me advieed ther Wigtou 
a long tine after Thad eeved 


have any intereodrme with then, and he ap: 
proved of them in different polota, «lich 
appeared to me the moet erleninal, and which 


Devin te 


were indeed #6, a8 proved by the event. He 
ia connequently more hatipered it hie com 

duct than Tarn, and he does not at 
enjoy the Ineatioable advannye which pot 

nom of Hever having concealed hor comp 
mired my Opinion, regard Matter 
mneh politionl bot, T belie 
that his ideas on their political conduct 

hot mach different trom mine, if they nhabita 
at all, and thie be added a revit 
Ment jostly merited from the pereonal he deter 
duet of Mr. Addington towards He 
not endeavor to his ben, 
If he haw writes to you (which he 
must have done had he wot eontracted 
bad hibit of viewer writing to Noy che) by th 
mint have exprevied to you, Tain Bid 
all without reserve) Breland, 
is under this persuasion that T 
much to on hiv opinions, ‘The or | 
lude to his motion of adjourpment of i 
of censure, judged in iteelf, py 
way, und unfortunate ite result, have 


merit of expressing, in an anequivecs! 
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B yor, hin disapprobation of the conduct of go. 
eel will not hazard conjecture 
Bu regard the now events which may take 
Folace before your artival, and the only advice 
ish lo you ity what have more than 
Ponce anggested, Hot lO engage tor aay thing 
yitl you return, but to retain the liberty of 
Bec according to such motives as you whall 


proper to direet your conduct when 


yo) are On the spot, and according as the 
relations between persons at the 
headot affairs in the different subdivisions of 
have enabled you to judge what 
you best, In regard to the idea thrown 
ot iv the extract you have sent me trom 
you Iettorto Mr, Addington, you ought, in 
Bny opmion, to consider it only as one of 
Mle remote events which may take place, 
Avtorcternal eamity, detest the ideas and, 
have an eternal evmity, itis against the 
a principle so detestable, But 
Dulivdue to puble opinion, as well as to 
Wie personal situation aod character of indi- 
whieh ought to be respected long 
pict they have ceased to have resentment, 
lo take pleasure in proola of ity 
Pilvothing appears towne less probable than 
Pit and me at any near period (1 bes 
Weve T say at no period of our lives) res 
niciled, gad disposed ta extablish with Ade 
toladions of confidence and frieud. 
me) The papers, if you have them, will 
you that all our conversation at pres 
On and that we at length 
(0 take veasures for enabling us to 
enemies, if they abould be able to 
whieh, though very impro- 
speak af conquering or subjuga- 
millions af men, i pres 
aod direoted by a govern: 

aod capable of animatiog their 
Would be completely ridiculous, But 
q © bas shewn, that the number of 
alone, and even advantage of lo- 
are nothing, the direction of 
ip the bands of men dis 
ooly by their (mbecility and weak 
even, aad still more in 
ood Swiewerland, the coun. 
by Up, not by the inhabitants, 
We should experience avy consider. 
We shall owe it vet to the timi- 
Of the nation, but solely to 
You must be alroady 
by the how fir they qualitios exist 
you receive this letter, road 
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the correspondence of Lord Hawkesbury 
with Otte aod Lord Whitworth, and come 
pared the dates of the diferent countersotdere 
im regard to the Cape, during the course of 
our communications with weuld 
be superfluous to add tothe length of thie 
letter, by expatiating on the pleasure whiek 
experienced on bading inyour letter thong 
expressions of friendship which revive our 
old and continual intimacy, never did 
more for you, than you would have done for 
me on a like ocewsion, and the initigue 
planned agaist you is totally without effoot, 
and your measures are justihed before they 
have been condemned, cannot fatter my. 
with having coutributed to this result by 
iny eflorts, but you tay, my opinion, Gan- 
wider the aflair os terminated, It does nog 
vppear that a single word of it was mentions 
ed in Parliament before Chrvtmas, and & 
really believe that you have nothing to fear, 
The only thing to be apprehended on chit 
subject, can be only the pain and disngrees 
ableness of a contest of this parieulag 
hature, 


Letter from My, Wellesley to Marquis 
bis brother. Dated London, July 
28, 180d, 

My pian have 
just lewrnt trom Lady Wellesley, that an 
overland dispateh will be sent off on the 
end hope this letter will reach 
line to enable you to make preparations foe 
quitting Ladia ia Jaauary next, shall now 
communicate to you, as shortly possible, 
every thing that has taken place, in regard 
to lodia, ance my arrival, and then you will 
be cuabled to judge what degree, at support 
you have to oxpoet frou ‘the present 
tera, and whether the Board af Control haa 
bot been eotnally transferred from the Couns 
cil to the Geurt of Directors, arrived in 
London ip June, and immediately awaited on 
Lord Castlereagh, \ bo received ae with the 
greatest politeness, He spoke of you in 
niost favourwble terms, bie approved af al 
your measures, but at the same tlae, it iq 
porfectly evident that he eannet obtain what 
the Court of Directors bas resolved not to 
grant, Hespoke a great deal of the 
lege, and appeared to be fully convineed 
the importance as well as the nooensity of thin 
institution, He believed he should, be ablay 
he said, to make the Direetors consent ta sq 
continuance according to your, plan, with 
some modifications, whieh you would. nos 
think af much consequenes, He told ma 


that the Directors had written bin on this 


aud on: other subjects, several lettorns 


— 
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and that nothing could bé more disagreeable 
than the situation in which he was placed. 
I told Lord Castlereagh, that on this occasion 
the Court of Directors had decidedly broken 
their word, for one of the principal condi- 
tions on which you was to remain still a year 
longer fm India, was, that they should not at 
all interfere im your nominations; that they 
had displaced a man who had passed through 
alithe inferior ranks in the service of the 
Conipany.—-—I then told him that your 
health was very good, and that there was ro 
sacrifice you was not ready to make for the 
public service; but that I thought it impos- 
sible you could remain in India beyond Ja- 
nuary next, unless you were strongly soli- 
cited on that subject by his Majesty's minis- 
ters, and by the Court of Directors. That 
in regard to his Majesty's ministers, I thought 
they were of opinion that your stay in India 
was a thing very desirable under many points 
of view; and that, in regard to the Court of 
Directors, they ought to know whether they 
wished for it or not.——He made no reply 
to the first point. In regard to the second 
he was very explicit, for he told me that the 
Court of Direetors had been so incensed on 
account of the opiaions which you had ma- 
nifested in some of your dispatches, (which 


‘proves that they have not the least idea of 


the true interests of India, and that in this 
respect they are ebstinate fools), that he was 
persuaded they would rather wish to see 
you resign, though, it was impossible for 
them not to acknowledge that your stay in 
India might be very usetal to the, public in- 


 terest.——In another conversation I had 


with Lord Castlereagh, he spokea great deal 
of the Mahratta negotiations, and 1 suc- 
ceeded in convincing him of the justness of 


your measuresat Poanah, and of the great 


advantages that most result from them, if 
we should establish our) influence in that 
Court. He again ‘asked me, if you -had come 
to a ‘fixed determination, in regard to the 


‘period of your retarn to England? I repeated 


what L:had said to him on another occasion, 
to which he made no reply. He spoke to 
me of the nomination of Barlow, and asked 
me if | thought you would approve of it? T 


‘told that you had the best opinion of 


Barlow}| but, that you thought no servant of 


Nisin 


se Company ought to succeed to the Gover- 
nor-Genéfalship. I told him also that the 


Dew pomination was useless, as Barlow had 


previously destined to succeed you pro- 
ally, and that it was better to wait for 


any person was presented 


new nomination, In my opinion 
there is a certain secret intrigue, in regard 
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to the nomination of Barlow, and it js 1);, 
— When the ministers proposed Lord Wm, 
Bentinck for Madras, the Court of Directors 
made the most formal objections to that yo. 
mination ; but they were at length obliges 
to yield, consoling themselves with the ide, 
that one of their own servants would be ape 
pointed Governor-General.——I saw A¢. 
dington at a dinner given by Lord Castle. 
reagh. He spoke to me of youin the mostpom. 
pous and most affectionate terms. He spoke 


to me also of the nomination of Barlow, as 


measure that ought to be very agreeable to 
you. The result of my conversations with 
Lord Castlereagh, has convinced me that 
ministers feel the importance of your conti- 
nuance in India, and that they are very de. 
sirous you should remain there, but they are 
not sufficiently strong to contest that point 
with the Court of Directors, who are equally 
determined to force you to return. J think 
they might make new and successful at- 
tempts to induce the Court of Directors to 
solicit the prolongation of your stay, but 
after having seen them recently violate the 
engagement they entered into, not to inter- 
fere in any of your nominations, it would 
neither be prudent nor dignitied, to tae my 
step which might give reason to suspect tlt 
you wished to remain in India, @ ‘hat soy 
other motive but a fall persuasion that it's 
only for the public good could induce you to 
remain an hour longer than the period yuu 
had fixed for your retarn.—I received from 
the President a civil but a very cool recep: 
tion. He spoke to me of ameliorations 


“commerce, ‘but did not say a word of my 


personal ‘services: ‘He’ seemed 


find some fault in every thing that we didat 


Poonah, and we separated ‘after a weiter 
tion of ten minutes, with histelling me! 


he had so much businéss, that he had no! bad 


time to read the dispatches’ (though 
been five days at’ the India’ House), bot ti 


hoped to have frequent opportunities 


talking with me on the affairs of India. 
have not seen him since, (though 
a fortnight at London to ‘have a0 mane 
nity) and the Court had not even the ne : 
to ask me to one of ilie dinners whic 
given every Wednesday. I have et 
obliged to return td Cliéster House © 
count of my health, which’is still very 
—— Another motive ‘which’ induces 
wish for your retarn, is the on rose ies 
different parties in England: I supP 
have received a letter on this sobjer 
Lord Grenville ; but I will 
thing | know, ‘and what Phad 19 P roe 


‘an intimate friend of 
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Addington proposed, some weeks ago, 
pitt to join the minisiry, on. certain con- 
ious, Pitt, on this overtare of Addington, 


[594 
t is this, 
d Wm. 
rectors 


that no. © becan a negotiation with him; explained the 
obliged E conditions on which be wished to form part 
the idea E of the ministry ; declared that be would not 
d be ap. B insist on the introduction of any person to 
aw Ad. MEE whom the King might have any objection ; 
Castle. © boc that he would insist on the whole affair 
ost pom. & being kept secret uotl it was totally arranged; 
fe spoke B aod that, at the same time he would reserve 
OW, 288 himself the power of withdrawing from 
table to ihe negotiation, should it be conceived that 
ns with E hisseryices could not be useful to the pub- 
that jic.-—On these conditions he gave the out- 
Ir conti- & Jines of his plan to Addington, mentioned se- 
pery des B veral persons whom he wished to propose, 
hey are whom was Lord Grenville; still, 
at point S however, continuing to declare that he would 
equally B nt introduce any person in opposition to the 
Tthiok fe King, but that he would reserve to himself 
ful at. © tie power of retiring. Addington proposed 
tors to this plan to his colleagues, who rejected it, 
y, but feand the negotiation was broken off.——At 
ate the present all Addington’s friends declare that 
inter. itt refused to join the ministry, because he 
would fe wished they would allow him to introduce 
tkeany Grenville,  Pitt,,as you must have seen, 
ct thet HB has since opposed Addington in the House of 
nat any fie Commons, and they are no longer on speak- 
at it is terms. Lord Greaville (who is the or- 
you to p gaa of Canning) told me that Pits has such a 
od you & contempt for Addington, that he would not 
from pat present act with him on any conditions 
recep: om Whatever, At the same time, Pitt daily op- 
ons in me Poses inthe House of Commons the Defence 
of my He ul, asa counsellor would do, and by the 
ed to = means which he employs, he has rendered it 
did at p iit for answering the proposed end, which it 
me Hever otherwise would have done. On one 
ne that He Occasion he divided the House, and, to the 
ot bad RE *stonishment of every body, kis division was 
ey had nder fifty. Imeyertheless think, as many 


st that “thers do, that it is impossible, things should 


ies Jong remain..on. their present footing, and I 
ia, | believe that Pitt, will, return, to office in the 
yained of ayear., ‘This makes me wish that 

Yu should. beonthe spot, to form. part of 
ivility the new ministry, which, would then be ex- 
hare cellent, if Pitt were atthe head, What do 
» been you think,, pray ? You wonld be able, to ob- 
(10 every, thing you wish, in,regard to India, 
r bade aid, if you thought proper, to. return again 
Governor, General. ——Aucust be- 
f the £40, this Jetter, at. Loudon, bat, having met 
yon Lord Castlereagh, the dis- 
from batches would not. be. sent. off before. ten 
evel} Pole had;been with Addington, to 
frou speak to, himjaf and he las promised 


M2 that be will.consylt,Lord Castlereagh on 
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the means of forcing the Directors to .re- 


ward me for my services in India. 
ever expect nothing from them. 


1 how- 
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Order issued by the Court Chancellor at Stocks 
holm on the 7th of Sep. 1804.—Signed by 
C. B. Ziver and A, D. 

His Majesty the King has been pleased 
to inform me, by his gracious letter of the 
26th of August, that for atong time the 
prevalent tone of most French Journals and 
Daily Papers has been marked by a want 
of due respect fur Kings and Princes, and 
for every lawful government; that this in- 
solence, so worthy of chastisement, has con- 
tinued to increase, and the consequences 
thereof have lately appeared in one of the 
newspapers most generally known} which 
has dared to insert expressions attacking 
the King’s exalted person, and, consequent- 
ly, the dignity of the Empire; and as this 
cannot be passed over without animadver- 


. sion, his Majesty has been pleased to order: 


——I[, That from the hour when ‘this noti- 
fication'is made public, the importation into 
the Swedish Empire, and the provinces be- 
longing thereto, of French Journals, Week- 
ly Magazines, and Daily. Papers, 1s strictly 
prohibited ; and that no exception can be 
granted or demanded, —~ IL. That all im- 
portation of Books and) Writings, which 
may be printed in France in future, is like- 
wise prohibited; those, however, which 
have already appeared, are not included, 
provided their contents be not contrary to 
the regulation of the ordinances still in 
force; but, with respect to’ Fresich books, 
which may be ‘published in future, excep- 
tions may be admitted, if an humble request 
be'made for the purpose through the office 
of the King’s Court! of! Chancery.——In 
consequence’ required to 
publish this gractous command and ordi- 
nance of his Majesty: the King, that» all 
people may conform themselves thereto, » 


FOREIGN OFFICIAL PAPERS, 

Decaen, Captain General of the Freneb esta- 
blishment to the Cape of Good Hope; tothe 
Minister of Marine ‘and Colonies)? Head 
Quarters at the Isle of France, May V5," 

have the honour to announde 1d 
Citizen Minister, that Rear Admival Tinois 
arrived and anchored at the Isle of Fratice 
the ist of April) with’ the Marengo, ‘the 
Semmilante, and, Le Berceau. This n- 
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expected return naturally excited my sur- 
prise, particularly after what the Rear Ad- 
miral had said to me, m a letter dated Ba- 
tavia, the :6th of December, Afier enu- 
merating the naval forces of the English, he 
said, ** as they have many points to guard, 
their forces must be necessarily much di- 
vided, and I hope to do them considerable 
mischief by appearing rapidly in different 
parts of the Indian seas, at great distances 
from each other;”’ and in his postscript he 
added, “ | have just completed six months 

rovisions at Batavia for the squadron,” 

he dispatches of the Rear Admiral, sent 
by Le Belier, apprized you of these cir- 
cumstances, and must have inspired you 
with hopes of more favourable results, I 
was so confident in my expectations of his 
success, that when siynals were made for 
his squadron being in sight, I augmented it 
in my imagination by the persuasion that 
the China Fleet had been met, attacked, 
and the greater part of itcaptured, J even 
supposed thatthe two other frigates which 
were not present, as well as the Dutch brig 


Rear Admiral, had remained to escort the 
vessels which the Rear Admiral had taken, 
and that he had come on before to clear the 
way of the English cruizers, if there had 
been any about the Isle of France. But-I 
was deceived in my expectations; above 
all, when wy aide-de-camp returned with a 
letter to me from the Rear Admiral, which 
begins thus— I cannot have the pleasure 
of seeing you until the ships of my squadron 
are under the protection of the batteries, 
aid I beg you will give orders for our en- 
aig the [port as soon as possib'e "-——To 
this letter the Rear Admiral added a de- 
tailed account.of his cruize. I here insert 
an extract from it; after which you will 
judge whether it was not natural that I 
should express some astonishment the next 
day, when the Admiral and his Oficers 
came to pay me a visit.—-—On the 13th 
February, at day break, they pe:ceived 
twenty-seven ships N.N.E. The great 
number of ships left them no doubt but that 
it'was ‘the China convoy. The Rear Ad- 
miral had with him then only Le Berceau 
and L’Avanturier; the frigates La Belle 
Poule and La Semillante having been car- 
ried two leagues by the force of the cur- 
rents. Ata quarter past eleven four of the 
enemy's ships came down to reconnoitre 
their squadron ; the others lay to. The 
Reat profitin by a mist which 
prevented the enery from seeing his ma- 
néuvres, collected his frigates and kept the 
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which was placed at the disposal of the | 


wind in line of battle. —— half fire 
in the eveniug the Admiral made a Signal 
of his intention to avoid an engagemen, 

night; he waited till break of day to attach 


the enemy, endeavouring, however, to tation 
the wind. If the appearance of th. 
enemy during the day had only been a eure 


tagem to hide their weakness, they might 


have profited by the darkness of the night BB vio 
to attempt to alter their position, aad oy Bera! was 
that occasion the Admiral might have takey mebenng | 
advantage of their movements, but he wa; Bin ord 
soon convinced that their security was not Bwical 
merely an appearance. Three otf their 
ships had cleared for action, and the fleet JRE!) 
kept their position during the night and re. Biuned 
mained well together. The Admiral 
endeavoured to gain the wind, and observe ppeal est 
them more nearly, ——On the 14th, at six q 


g, the enemy were within 
half gun-shot: thé circumstances of the 
case not permitting the Admiral to under- 
take any thing against them, he profited of 
the opportuntty to summon on board his 
ship the captains of the division, in order to 


in the morning ; 
a 
di 
q bating 
hich. 


make known to them his intentions, which pest of 
were, at the first encounter to menace the mS prs 
centre of their line, and to cut offthe ships 3 Wy * 
ofthe rear. All the captains expressed the Hime’ “° 
most ardent desire to second the projects of _ 
the Admiral: the same ardour prevailed i 
amongst the crews; and it was not without | wig 
admiration that he saw some of the sick, Hie” a 
then very numerous in the division, tine 
their hammocks, to take their post in the Ha ie 
action. ——At half past ‘seven the enemy 

hoisted their colours; ‘and the division likey 
wise hoisted its colours. Although he ined 


deavoured to distinguish accurately the ves 


sels of the feet, the Admiral could nol dise BPA dinir, 


or 


cover its real force: twenty of its vessels 

appeared to be ships of two 
thought he recognized a frigate. The 
of war carried a blue flag, well a5. th 
three ships. “These last made part of 
vessels which appeared eharged more a Bui 
ticularly with the protection of the conv’ Biivisio 


——Actording to ‘the information whit 
the Admiral had receivéd from’ neutral 
sels coming from Chitia, he'kivew that 
were seventeen of the Cormpany’s ships 
country ships, ard ‘the® brig, 10 all 
four vessels, ready'to sail. The thre 
ditional vessels which he saw might age 


supposed to ‘be the: arinoiiticed es he 


his 
me Adair 
Be 
’ q trait | 
the 


At eight the breeze having’ hored 
fleet sailed to the sourhward, “end 1, tions 


line, The’ division ‘bore 
head of the line; but tie 


to 
a ar m 
fi 
| 
| 
i 
4 
at 
| 
| 
2 
we 
Pinck, 
q 


od to. W. N.W. the Admiral could not 
more to the windward than the cen- 
——At length, at noon, profiting by a 
Bit fresh breeze, the Admiral took his 
B..tion to cut off two ships in the rear of 
enemy's line, Scarcely was this ma- 
euvre indicated, than five ships of the 
Beouvle line tacked and bore down upon the 
The plan of attack of the Admi- 
By,\ was changed; and in order to prevent 
Bebeing placed between two fires, he tacked, 
Bi, order to meet the two first of the ships 
Bwiich had thus bore down upon him, and to 
Bpitack them. At half past twelve the 
if; shot was fired from the Marengo, and 
Biumediately afterwards the engagement 
The enemy’s ship which was 
Bnearest having experienced some damage, 
Bs\uckened sail, but being supported by those 
Baw ich followed, they formed anew, and kept 
Muy avery brisk fire, The ships which had 
mebore down, joined those which were com- 
Mbating the division, and three of those 
Bwhich had first taken part in the action, 
to double the rear, whilst the 
Brest ot the fleet crowded sail, announcing 
Stic project of surrounding the division.—— 
Slice enemy by this manceuyre had render- 
eed the position of the Admiral very dan- 
Bees. The superiority of their force was 
Beiscovered; and there only remained tode- 
me rcrate on the part which ought to be 
Meeken to avoid the sad consequence of an 
engagement, The Admiral, pro- 
meng by the smoke which enveloped them, 
mk a course to the E. N, E. and distanced 
mc cnemy, who continued to pursue for 
Bthree hours, until they saw the division had 
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eves) upon them several leagues.—-—The 
q sdiniral remarked during the action, that 
essels mx or eight vessels fired from two decks; 
3; he . pend he does not doubt. that they had a de- 
: brig Bc to be attacked, since it was not till the 
did oment of the engagement, that they shew- 


‘heir first, deck, This engagement 
forty minutes: the enemy’s shot did 
>t slight damage to the ships of the 
and no. person was wounded, 
mS Cruize offering no other advantage, the 
\dmiral determined, on the..15th, to sail. 
Batavia, After having re-passed the 
a trait of Gaspard, the division was joined 
| :.. the 21st by the Atalante, and on the 25th 
q chored at. Batayia.-«Vice Admiral Hart- 
. ‘ack, commanding two ships and a frigate, 
“ceatly arrived from Europe, had also 
q in that road, .The limited. instruc- 
of this admiral did not permit.him to 
any expedition against the enemy 
hig.forces. with those, of the 
™ital,—Jn fiye days the division had com- 


eight 
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pleted its water and six months provisions, 
‘ together with a stock of refreshments for the 
sick, of whom the number was about 700n 
board the Marengo alone.—The Admiral, 
desirous of accelerating the sale of the prizes, 
the Admiral Reynier and the Henrietta, af- 
ter having concerted with the captains of 
the division, accepted the proposition which 
had been made to him by the Shabendar, of 
purchasing, in gross, the two prizes, with 
their cargoes, for the sum of 133,090. pias 
ters, exempt from all expenses.—~The High 
Council of Regency, out of respect for its 
allies, consented to the exportation of this 
money on board the division.—On the 4th, 
the division anchored at Batavia, where it 
met that of Vice Admiral Hartzinck at an- 
chor under the Isle of Nord; it had not 
been four days arrived. Ia passing into the 

Straits of Sunda, by the passage of the Isle 

Nord, to the middle, the French division 

was surprised by a calm, and carried away 

by the extreme violence of the current; it 
was for some time in great danger. A small 
anchor of La Belle Poule, was happily all 
the loss we had to regret. On the Oth, ber 
ing out of the Straits of Sanda, the Admiral 
detached the frigates La Belle Poule and 

L’Atalante on a cruize, and kept with him 

La Semilante and Le Berceau, steered tor 

the Isle of France, where he arrived safely 

on the ist of April, 

Extract of a letter from Captain General De- 
cacn, to the Minister of Marine and Colom 
nies. fHead-Quarters, Isle of France, May 
28, 1804, 

I had the honour, Citizen Minister, of 
announcing to you, in my preceding letter, 
No. 45, the return of the twe frigates, La 
Belle Poule and Atalante; they came te 
anchor at the Isle de ‘France ibe 8th of 
May, with the prize the Althea, valued, at 
about 5,000,000 francs (200,000).) 
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Circular letter tothe Lords Lieutenant of Eng-. 
land. Signed by Lord,Hawkesbury, Sec, ; 
State, and dated, Sep. 15,1804. 
As it is of the utmost importance to, 
the defence of the country, that everyexer>, 
tion should be used to. complete the levy af, 
men to be raised for the additional forge,¢ 
in the manner prescribed reo, 
cap. 66; and as considerab delays have, 
from various causes, taken plate, it, 16, any, 
duty (o call the attention of your, Lords hep, |; 
and, through your Logdship, that of theg 
Lieutenancy of the County, step 
sity of supplying, without delay, the 
which is required of the County o P 
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by the above mentioned Act.——It is to be 
distinctly understood by the Lieutenancy, 
that the number of men to be raised, in the 
first instance, and until an appointment 
shall be‘made by the Privy-Council of the 
fatnte number, is only the amount of the 
deficiencies and vacancies (from death, de- 
sertiot, and discharge), existing in the 
Army of Reserve and the Militia; the 
amount of which, in regard to the Army of 
Reserve, wil! have been ascertained in the 
manner prescribed by the first nine clauses 
of the Act; and, with regard to the Mili- 
tia, in the usual mode of notification, by 
the commanding officers of regiments to 
the subdivision clerks.——~As, however, 
the time specified by the 2oth clause of 
the Act, within which the number required 
to be raised in respect of such deficiencies 
and vacancies, is already expired, I have to 
acquaint your Lordship, and request that 
you will immediately communicate the 
same to the Deputy Lieutenants of your 
county: that the commanding officers of 
the regiments to which such men are to be 
attached, will not reccive orders to raise 
any recruits to make good the deficiencies 
aforesaid, until the for the County 

of ; in which interval it is ex- 

pected that the parish officers will leave no- 

thing undone to discharge the duty required 

of them by law, and which it should be ex- 

plained to them to be their own interest, 

anid that of the parish, that they should per- 

form; but at the expiration of which time, 

if the full number of men required shall not 

have been raised by the parish officers, the 

commanding officers of regiments will re- 

ceive immediate authority to recruit for the 

deficiency; and in every such case, the pe- 

nalty will be forthwith assessed and levied 

upon the defaulting pari-h, in the manner 

laid down by the 35th clause of the Act in 

question. 


King's Proclamation relative to the meeting 
of Parhament. 


Georce R.—Whereas our Parliament 
stands prorogued to Thursday the 4th day 
of October next, we, with the advice of our 
Privy Council, do hereby publish and de- 


ber next, to Tuesday the 27th day of No- 
vember next: and we have given order to 
our Chancellor of that part of our United 

els 
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ship and a Cominittee of ihe Spa: ish Mer. 


clare, ‘that the said Parlizment shall be fur. 
ther prorogued on the <aid 4th day of Octo- 
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Kingdom called Great Britain, to Prepare g 


Commission for proroguing the + 
cordingly ; and we do further, 
the advice aforesaid, declare our Roya Wi 
and Pleasure, that the said Parliamen; shall, 
on the said 27th day of November next, be 
held, and sit for the dispatch of diver up 
gent and important affairs: ‘and the Lords 
Spiritual and Femporal, and the Knight 
Citizens, and Burgesses, and the Connie 
sioners for Shires and Burghs.of the Hise 
of Commons, are hereby required ana con. 
manded to give. their attendance accocing. 


ly, at Westminster, on the said 27th day of q a 
November next,——Given at our Court, at 
Weymouth, the 2oth day ot September, 
1804, in the 44th year of our reign,—GCol Bo tan 
save the King. u 
imp: 

Letter from Joun Turnsvutr, Chairmen of 
a Committee of Spanish Merchants 1 the Fee” V 


Editor of the \forning Chroniéle rv ative ily St 


a conference between those Verchunts and 
Lord Harrowby See. State for Forcign 
A ffairs.— Dated Sep. 28, 1804. ae 
Str,—The substance and particulars 

of what passed ai the interview which tock HE vy 
place at Lord Harrowby’s Office, on Tues 3 cs a 
day last, the 2<th inst., between his Lod: MD. o¢ 


chants, who, by his desire, waited ov un, 
having been very erroneous!y stated be HR. 
public Newspapers, I have been desired by wilh 
the gentlemen of thaf committee, to request Bd an 

that you would insert in your payer, ‘it HA oy 


the sole communication which his Lordship thes 


made on that occasion, was, in substance, i Hi fancy 
follows :—That his Lordship had desired © SM origin 
see us, in order to acquaint us, that his Ma- Bnew a 
jesty’s ministers had received intelligence, sul 


that considerable armaments were piep® 
ring in the Ports of Spain, of which noo 
planation whatever had been received, 10! 
did it appear likely that any satisfactory & 
planation could be given; and his Lordship 
added, that he had thought it propet,¥ 
communicate this information to us, 1°! 
that the merchants concerned in. the Wave 
with Spain, might then’ act, in. their cob 
mercial concerns as they might judge 
pedient.—— Lord Harrowby gaye. 
ther information than,the above.on the‘? 
ject in question, either at the first pesee 
or at the one of yesterday, which war 
fined to a particular application from 
merchants, for the convenience, 
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Six,—As the high character which 
Mined, gives it a considerable influence on 
Beportance that the doctrines which are circu- 


impartially examined. 


present themselyes under various as- 


paiticular views. He that-wrest- 


BY have no besitation to say, that Lord Melville will make a better First Lord of the Admiralty 
Be rhon Lord St. Vincent; and though it may not be fit ta.speak of myself, few, persons, 
Be when they reflect that the affice of First Lord of the Treasury is.now, beld.by me, will 
Me doubt that avery real change has taken place."——-Mr. Pitt's Speech, 18 June, 1804, 
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15) 
Meh erecrs OF PAPER MONEY IN TIMES OF 
| SCARCITY. 


Stour Political’ Register has de-ervedly at- 
Mpudlic opinion, it isa_matter of general im- 
Bated under the authority of its name, should 


J observe that you 
mive a fair opportanity to those correspon- 


who difter from, you in opinion, of 


Meuily stating the grounds of their dissent; a 
whieh certainly tend to. give 
iiitional value. to your excellent publica- 
po. Ona subjects which spread. out inte a 
Seeericty of intricate relations, and which na- 
to different minds, a,person of, the, 
manliness of character, or of a liberal 
of thinking, would undoubtedly prefer. 
vorestrained interchange of opposite. opi-. 
pions, loa tame and indolent acquiescence in, 


B with us,” observes ah admirable writer 
an illustrious’ statesman, * strengthens, 
nerves. Our antagonist is our helper,” 
me the ardour of speculation we are too apt. 
acy that we have struck. out soto a (rain, 
original t inking, that we, have exhibited 
and lowinous exposition of an. ob- 
subject, when to an indifferent specta-. 
We appear to be blinded by, the malignant . 


uence of Our. own vain and foolish para- | 
“Opposition to our opinions forces to 
lotinigte acquaintance with our subject ; 
art compelled retrate,our steps, and to 
all the intermediate gradations, by 
mS Weare cohducted through a long pro- 
mot tatiocination, from the radical posi- 
the final conclusion, “and often 
00 a second examination, omissions 
eccuracies which escaped the superfi- 
slauces’ of the mind, while yet warmed 
COntemnplatidn of its Own ingenaity, 
Availiig toyself ‘fherefore, of the privilege. 
You have 60 liberally extended to your 
Pondents; °F point our you the 
your Register which I think ex- 
7 § nahle, and the grounds on which I dis- 
ier a few observations on the Corn 


atin 


agree, you lay down the following position, 
that the paper-money system teods to raise 
the price of corn, by the facility which it af 
fords the corn speculator to withhold supplies 
from the market, and you suppoyt this 
Opinion by a long quotation from Mr, 
Howison. 

The nature and effects of paper-money 
have been so amply and ably elucidated by 
many eminent writers on political economy, 
that it is quite unnecessary for me to enter 
at any length iuto that subject. It is eyi- 
dent that by the substitotion of a very cheap 
instrument of commercial exchange, instead 
of a very expensive one, the accumulation of 
vational wealth. is very rapidly accelerated, 
and that this important improvement has 
operated more effectually than any other 
cause, it invigdrating the efforts of indusiry, 
and io ¢alling iftd-acti@n all the energies of 
commercial enterprise. It has direcily 
tended by facilitating the rapid increase of 
capital, to ehlarge the scale of commercial 
operations, to increase the productive powers 
of labour, by enabling those entrusted with 
its management, not only to follow out to a 
greater extent the principle of subdividing it 
into a Variety of minute departments, but 
algo to introduce into every species of ma- 
nufacrure the use of ingenious machinery, by 
which the effects of human industry are” 
augmeoted to an incalculable extent. By , 
these means a total change has taken place 
in the aspect of society, and thé con-— 
dition of the labouring-classes of the com- 
munity,has bee m 
liorated. ‘The greate of nations! 
riches has net contined itself tew iodivi- 
duals, it has broke off iota.a variety of lesser ., 
channels, and has diffused plenty, and coin- 
fort over the whole face of the country, , lus | 
directly it bas had a very important influence 
on the arts and sciences, and on the, poli ical, 
relations of Europe; and, although it would, ; 
be very dithicuit, if nat impossible, anid the... 
various contradictory principles, by .whigh. 
the appearance of civilised society is alfect- 
ed, to assign ‘to this or apy one particular 
cause its exact share of influence io the joint 
effect of the whole, or to disentangle it from 


late! 


those causes and effects with which im its 
No. 15. 
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operation it is comp'icated, yet its 
consequences may not be less -en- 
sibly felt, al hough we cannot set accurate 
ta their extent, 

Now, Sir, allowing your reasoning to be 
pertecily correct, to what practical conclu- 
does it lead? What remedy does it 
point out? How isthe evil to be disengaged 
from the good? 1 do not well understand 
whether your disapprobation be directed 
against a paper currency in tolo, or whether 
you only reprobate the perversion of those 
fundamental principles oo which its purity 
depends The practice of discounting bills, 
of which you complan, as enhaneing the 
price of provisions during scarcity, is not pe- 
cuoliar to a paper currency not convertible 
into specie, but must be carried on to more 
or less extent, under any system of paper 
credit whatever. No doubt the immediate 
coovertibihty of any paper-currency into 
specie cperates as a check vpon excessive 
issue, but it does not appear that the rise of 
price which you complain of, is connected 
with the rise occasioned by excessive issue. 
In the case of excessive issue, a depreciation 
of the currency may take place, which will 
occasion a nominal rise of price; but, if your 
complaint be just, wamely, that the corn- 
dealers withhold ¢ from the market, and 
thus raise the price, and that they are ena- 
bled to do so by the facility which the paper: 
money system affords them of obtaining dis 
counts, and of postponing the dates of the 
demands upon them for payment, then it is 
an increase in the real value of corn which 
takes place through the influence of capital 
aud credit. As 1 consider this opinion to be 
erroneous, and as you say it is laid down ina 
satisfactory manner by Mr. Howison, I shall 
proceed to offer you a few remarks on the 
pasage you have quoted, 

‘The general principle which that gentle- 
“man lays down appears to be indisputable, 
but he bas totally failed in its application, 
which is, indeed, a naked assertion. « “ An 
** means,” he observes, “ which enable the 
* possessors of such commodities (articles 

of necessity) in times of scarcity, to with- 
hold the articles from market, enable him 
_* to raise the price just as high as he may 
. “ choose, or, as the last shilling of the user 
-*€ ean reach, Discounting of bills, in the 
late semeity, enabled corn-dealers to re- 
a“ Neve the demands upen them for payment. 
~‘* of prices, and to feed the markets just as 
theit avarice dictated, and thereby must 
-"® have added greatly to the distress in the 
>» dearth. : By a speculation in rum, found- 
ed. on discounted bills, it was raised three 
pmeecs, which limited the consumption so 
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* much as to accumulate the quantity be. 
* yond the power of the speculators, “The 
** consequence was, the ruin of the speculs. 
tors, &c.” Allowing the preliminary ob. 
servation to be correct, what evidence haye 
we, that ‘ the discountiog of bills enabled. 
the corn-dealers. to feed the markets just 
as their avarice dictated.” Mr. Howisog 
scens to have considered this proposiion 
intuitive, for he has not even attempted to 
establish 1 by even the shadow of a proof, 
The illustration concerning rum proves po. 
thing. The circumstauces are by far top 
vaguely and generally stated to admit of any 
positive infereace. A speculation on roy 
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** founded on discounted hills.” The very 
point which ought to be proved. is here taken Beil €21 
tor granted. Indeed, a case of this nature pearen 
would require to be detailed in a manver band ac 


the most circumstantial ; facts ought first to 
be established, and then prineiples; but here Bthey re 
facts and principles are huddled together io Bilvents 
the most confused manner. All the unex Bhe co 
ceptionable information which the case con uence 
tains, appears to be, that a few rash mer Rhe cha 
chants ruined themselves by an attempt to 
command the rum market. The rest 182 Bhi ihe 
string of gratuitous suppositions. The other en the 
position respecting corn, rests on ho better 
foundation. There is a link wanting tn the Be exp 
chain of syllogistical deduction, by which Bo oti 
Mr. Howison endeavours to connect ner atic 
the preliminary proposition. Bhrough 
necessity must be had—any means whic Bist the 
enable the possessor to. withhold them noply, 
“ from: the market, enables him to fix th an Be 
price.” Here follows the break Bhis sup 
ought to be: filled up, by proving Ut Ren? for 
means of paper credit cori 3s withhe! = Dav all 
the market. But, as Mr. Howisoo 
attempted to establish this fandements! 4 rt 
his whote hypothesis falls’ to the pees p00, he 
shall not, however, content myself re 
gative proof. As it is 
and as pernicious as it is unfounded, | 


price of provisions are raised by means relies 


scarcity, shallsexamine it a! °° | 
it is evident thatimmediately the the 


ental 


ear mutt 
harvest, the whole produce,of Pons, 


be in the hands of the'farmer, 
of it to the corn merchants (at die staet 
riods, according to ro th? 
in which they are placed, cage 
still more sided het 
venience by which theyare 
whose and creditenable 
manage theit. farming) the 
from necessity, and: hee easil) 

merchant, to whom they. 


readily dispose of 
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tity be. forced to'withdraw a portion of their ca- 
The pital from agricultere, and employ it as 
merchants. Phe other classiof farmers 
Lary ob. whose monied resources are not only sufi- 
ce have Poent for keeping ap their lands in the high- 
enabled. Best state of cultivation, bot, who possess be- 
Just Bsides, a sorplus enpital, may watch the fluc- 
lowisoa tuations of the market. Their power of 
as sucly a period: as appears to them 
ted to favourable for making sales, must be 
a proof, exict'y in proportion to the quantity of sur- 
OVES No: plus capital which they possess, That pe- 
far too Brio must be settled therefore, partly by their 
tof any necessivies; and exclusive of that 
on Tum Bconsideration, will be chosen by different 
‘he very proms front different motives ; some will 
re taken Breil earlier, some later; according as the ap- 
Nature Bpearenees of things change in themselves, 
according as the actual state of their 
t first to Biinds is affected by the information which 
but here Bity receive; according as men are timid or 
ether in Bveaturous, gloomy or sanguine; in short, 
€ Unk Mhe corn trade, like all other trades, is in- 
ase (on luenced by all the different combinations of 
sh mete he character andicircumstances of the indi- 
erupt 10 who carry it on, and the supposition 
tet Bhat (hey act upon one‘plan. or ate inflaenced 
he oth the same manner by the same circum- 
> Detter Biices, is contradicted both by principle and 
10 he experience. It appears, therefore, that 
y which ordinery circumstances, by the adequate 
ct: peration of a thousand different causes, and : 
ticles ot Brough a thousand different channels, there 
is which flow into: the coro market a perennial 
them The only mode in whicly the price 
o fix the in be artificially raised, is by intercepting 
whic Bhis supply in its progress to the consumers ; 
that by . d tor this purpose the corn’ merchant must 
eld from ail that is-otfered for sale, as the least 
has party would’ instantly bring 
al Own the: prices’ According to Mr, How- 
nd, he is enabledeby: tle discounting of bills 
vith accomphsly this parpose,. to withhoid sup- 
opine’: frony theemarket, and so raise the price. 
that ue the! first: plate, it may be observed, that 
means relief derived fromthe discounting of bills 
at soa subsidiary oulyt to capital already accumu- 
ted : it extends its: power, and is rendered 
after the merchants: ‘more frequently instra- 
in the scale:of their opera- 
MONS, than, incenabling them to keep op 
ren Bat allowingorhat this portion of ca- 
With which. merchants are-accommo- 
a Meds ie exclusively employed in intercept- 
‘Upplies frodpthe corte market; when we 
only? ‘ler the! immenservatoe of what is daily 
ng! pon the: corn mer 
“O'S, whiclrthe least rise: im price increases 
wh (Wo fokKoperationy by increasing both 
‘Value and thesquantity, can ady man be-_ 
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lieve that any capital would be equal to in- 
tercept the supplies even for ove hour? But, 
besides the capital requisite, it is absolute 
necessary that the dealers shoald be linked 
together ipa firm combination, in order that 
they may act upon one pre-concerted plan; 
for, if we suppose corn merchants to be goe 
verned by the ordinary privciples of action, 
which I have already laid down, and which, 
I think, are interwoven with the structure of 
the human mind, the increase of price which 
the interruption of sup; ly will immediately 
occasion must, by the irresistible operation 
of moral causes, open the stores of the corn- 
merchants, who will be unable to resist the 
pressure of an increased quantity attracted 
by the high price to the market, and exclu- 
sive of pecuniary considerations, will be 
tempted to sell by the prospect of immediate 
profit on the one hand, and the certainty of 
ruin on the other, which you justly observe, 
inevitably awaits them, if their projects 
shoukd fail. Now, those who-sell will not 
only keep the narketto its natural level by 
the supplies which they pour into it them 
selves, but in case any corn-merchant should 
ever have indulged the chimerieal idea ot 
raising the price of grain, by withholdiog his 
own individual pittance from the market, he 
would swon see that he was keeping his own 
capital: idle, and allowing others to reap the 
profit. Antecedent, therefore, to any scheme 
for keeping up tlre price ef grain by means 
of capitalior credit, there must exist a com- 
plete combination all over the kingdom, of 
whiclr I need not waste time in demonstra- 
ting the impossibility. Any partial combi- 
nation would not do; that would only effeet 
a local rise; which would: inrmediarely at- 
tract an increase of supply, and cerasion 
thereby a corresponding depression. Ii ap- 
pears, therefore, that though in some pornts 
the interests of corn-merchants agree, the 
causes of diswnion are so copionsly seattered 
among then,.as most effectually to counter- 
act the predominance of. any one powerful 
principle, by which: their efforts as indivi- 
duals, to better their own circunistences, can 
receive any thing like a systematical direc- 
tion. 

But allowing Mr. Howison’s statement to 
be just, that the markets are fed dering a 
scarcity by the avarice of the coru-mer- 
chants, I do not understand why they shoald 
limit their demands to the price tor which 
corn sold during the last scarcity. Long 
fore paper money wis keown, we have jo- 
stances of higher prices ; now, a8 Corh- 
dealers arerepresented as almost callous to the 
common feelings of our nature, and avavarite 


with which they are said to be tainted iv au 
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eminent degree, deadens ail the amiable 
sympathies of the buman mind, why do they 
not screw op the price to the highest pitch. 
It they can withhold supplies from, the mar- 
ket, they have. the unlimited power of fixing 
the: price; now, why do they not fix it at 
the highest, rate ever known? There are 
many other facts which to me are totally un- 
accountable on Mr, Howison’s principles. I 
do not understand why, if the operation of 
ercdit and capital be attended with such ef- 
fects during a scarcity, their influence should 
be suspended during a season of plenty. 
Supposing, for instance, that the supply is 
one third diminished, and the price is in- 
creased to three times its ordinary rate, and 
that the next harvest is more abundant than 
the former one by the one-third which it 
wanted, the same command of capital and 
credit which kept up the price so very high 
during the scarcity, should still enable the 
dealers so far to control its diminution, as 
never to allow it to sink below that point, 


the two years would-be equalized It is evi- 
dent that by the increased abundance, corn 
could not be kept up at its former high price, 
as the same means would not be suttiicient to 
intercept the supply ia its progress to the 
consumers; it must fall therefore, till it 
comes within the grasp of the corn-mer- 
chant's capital, when it will remain station- 
ary. ‘The price of corn ought, therefore, to 
depend upon the quantity of capital employ- 
ed in its trade, and not on- the proportion be- 
tween the demand and the supply; and, if 
by the high profits a greater quantity of ca- 
pital should be attracied to it, even during a 
season of abundance we might experience all 
the miseries of a scarcity, According also 
as the-quantity on hand diminished, and 
particularly.a month or a fortnight before 
harvest, whan the corn merchants are mo- 
tally certain that no supply can be had be- 
fore a certain period, the power of credit and 
_ capital would be exerted with tenfold energy 
to withhold from the market the small por- 
tion of grain not yet consumed, and to raise 
the price to an exorbitant rate. How con. 
trary the fact is to both these suppositions, I 
need not point out, 

» |) Tt is.in vain we look for any satisfactory 
~ solution of these difficulties in Mr. How- 
son's reasonings. On the contrary, he has 
-» involved himself in such aconfusion of ideas, 
it seems. a hopeless task to extricate him 
his perplexity, The illustrations con- 
ec Arabia and the Nile, for which he 
-/chas tyavelled so,far, prove nothing more than 
scothi«g that tather than perish with thirst we 
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part with our last sixpence, and that no- 


when the aggregate value of the produce of | 
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body would be so foolish as to pay tor 4 
drink of water when he can get it for yo. 
thing. This I do not mean to dispute. Mr 
Howison proceeds to observe, “ corn js now 
become in such plenty from the Jate 
‘* vourable seasons, the fictitious state cf ja. 
per-money cannot influence it; notwit). 
standing the depreciation of money, that 
article has fallen back in price. Anina\ 
longer in attaining maturity, 
butcher’s meat cannot be so soon supplied, 
and not being in such quantity, itis, like 
most other articles of luxury, kept up iy 
** price upon the scale of depreciated mo. 
ney.” Eefore making any remark vpoo 
the passage here quoted, I must request your 
attention to the passage in which it is a 
serted, that the discounting of bills enabled 
the corn dealers to relieve the demands opon 


them for the payment of prices, and to feed p the de 
the markets as their avarice dictated. This p.curren 
is exemplified by referring to a specu'ation 
in rum, founded on discounted bills, in which Sa sioned 
that article was raised three prices. Here sioned 
it is evident Mr. Howison means 4 real, not | uy, OF 
a nominal increase of value. But the in y Ju 
crease of prices arising from depreciation is Mme Pound 
merely nominal. What connexion, there- poent. tc 
fore, has the question of depreciation with Hammes 101 
the influence of that portion of additional Boaly ef 
capital which merchants derive from credit 
and the discounting of bills, on the price of main 
grain during a scarcity ? It is stated that the | We; 
fictitious state of paper-money can lon- | 
ger influence corn on account of the abur- which, 
dance, and that the article (corn) has fallen pane 
back in price, notwithstanding the depreci au 0 
tion of money. To the expressions here 
made use of it is not very easy t affix pre- diet 
cise ideas. If by the “ fictitious’ state 4 
“ paper-money influencing (the pric”) 
corn,” I am to understand that the price | Soned 
corn is enhanced by the depreciation of 1o- he 

ney, then it is plain this enhancement 
merely nominal,’ that’it depends upon value 

lity in the money, and ‘has ‘no coun’ ptantes 
with the variations in the real value of s° their b: 
arising from an’ increased or cxed 
quantity. ‘The “fictitious state of 
money,” by ‘which I atways Bless, th 
its depreciation, must influence dg mitted 
corn, whether it be plenty or'scarce; induce, 
to say, the price of corn, however aby Gin js 
it may be, must be higher when med®”” Moulde 
the scale of a depreciated Ca ee Which ¢ 
when estimated b the standard of pr that law's gt 
notwithstanding the depreciatio? an las 
ney, the article (corn) has the 
“ price,” does he mean ‘to asscrt, 


circumstance of a depreciated 
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io retard the fall of the corn-market during 
ascason of plenty, or does he mean to say, 
F tiiat the.price fell as low as it was antecedent 
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te. Mr. 
is now w any depreciation in the currency. Jn the 
fate fa. first case, it is evident that a variation in the 


real value of corn bas no connexion with a 
depreciated currency, and that the scale of 
measurement, being altered by that circam- 
isance in all its relative proportions, is still 
equally welladapted to ascertain all the fluc- 
yations of nominal value; in the other case, 
‘ove of two things is certain, that if corn 
Phas fallen to its former price, either it is 


le of fra. 
notwit). 
ley, that 
Animals 
hatarity, 
supplied, 
it ts, like 


t up ip 
ted oa more abundant, or the currency is not de- 
tk upon fe precisted. The first position, namely, that 
rest your the discounting of bills enabled the corn- 
it is ae dealers, during the late scarcity, to relieve 
enabled Hthe pecuniary demands upon them, and to 
rds upon Hraise the price of grain, is confounded with 
1 to feed Mme the depreciation of money, and of paper- 
This Fcurrency, from which it is perfectly distinct. | 
culation The deprecia ion of money may be occa- 
in which sioned by various causes; it may be occa- 
. Here sioned by the increasing riches of the coun- 
eal, not | ly, or by the pressure of taxation, which as 
the in- Se YU justly observe, acts upon it with com- 
iation is B® pound effect. Depreciation is an evil inci- 
» theres p cent to every species of paper currency when 
on with HAS immediate convertibility into specie, the 
ditional july effectual check to excessive issue, 
n credit p¥ithdrawn, These are all subjects of bigh 
price of importance, but ought in all speculations on 
that the pPolitical economy to be kept perfectly dis- 
no lon- The conclusion of Mr. Howison, 
e abun- wich you say is incontrovertible, if it at- 
fallen any of the peculiar evils of a scar- 
ppreciae “ily (0a depreciation of money, or of paper- 
here ‘urency, appears to me to be erroneous; 
fix pre- p as they only occasion a rise in the 
state hominal value, of provisions, whereas the 
ice of) HN!) couse of distress exclusively peculiar to 
rice of #carcily, 15.an increase of real yalue occa- 


of ned by. the great preponderar.ce of the 
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© Scarcity” has the following observation + 
the balance between consiiniption ands 
“ production makes price. The market 
** seltles, and alone can settle that price. 
“© Market is the meeting and conference of 
“ the consumer and producer, when they 
mutually discover each other's wants) 
*© Nobody, I believe, has observed with 
* any reflection, what market is, without 
‘€ being astonished at the trath, the cor- 
* rectness, the celerity, the general equity, 
with which the balance of wants is sets 
* tled.” Such was the deliberate opinion 
ofa man who carried to their utmost extent 
the capabilities of the human mind, and 
who has bequeathed to wisdom and virtue 
au inestimable repository of moral and po- 
litical knowledge; to whom the admirers 
of his divine genius may apply, in grateful 
enthusiasm, the language of the Roman his- 


nent above the,su pply. 

) he attributes an enhancement of real 
nexion 10. the pecuniary accommodation 
f to. corn-meschants, by discounting 
ished Weir bills, of in other words, to the influence 
paper credit and capital, T.think-his opinion is 
Bounded on partial views, and I must con- 
nice dhat the arguments I have sub- 
that mitted your aitention. iv this Je;ter, Iam 
to beheve, that the real value of 
red fixed by those principles w hich have 
, tha Moulded society into its peculiar form; and 
as uniformly and steadily as those 


material nature, by which the phy- 


Mal, constitution of creation is upheld. I 

Can.add weight.to my poor 
at MON an nis subject, by the authority of 


torian: nec is furt cujus lingna, vivo eo, vi- 
gucrit, monumentum eroguentire nullum extet ; 
vivit, imo vigelgue eloguentia ejus sacrata 
seriptis omnis generis. D. Bb. 
Montrose, Sept. 21, 1804. 


SIR ROBERT WILSON. 

Sir,—Jn a late number of one of the 
daily papers, a letter appeared, which at- 
tacked with considerable vehemence Sir Ko- 
bert Wilson’s pamphlet, Jatcly published 
under the title of “* An Eaquiry into the 
‘© present State of the Military Force of the 
“ British Empire, with a view to its Te- 
“ organization,” The letter-writer is evi- 


dently neither skilled in language, nora 


master in argument. He ts inail probability 
some volunteer, who, ina rash moment ‘of 
indignation, and of hot injudicious zeal, took 
up the pen, and, ‘mistaking bonibasteal 
combinations, and high-flown isicongruous 
metaphors for elegance of style, ana close- 
ness of reasoning, imagined that he had an- 
answerably refuted the proofs atid facts in 
that excellent, and let me vay; alaranng pro- 
duction. What meaning ‘ca possibly be 
extracted from expressions like these ? = The 
change from’ merit, public and distin- 
“ guished, to a conduct of pitiful di«grace, 
a moral convulsion which disorders the 
elements of character. 19° 
“ TENDED EARTHQUAKE OP SOUT.” 
Such for the most part is the borden of the 
whole letter. The only portion of it; there- 

fore, which deserves atiention ‘passage 
which accuses Sir Robert of misrepresemna- 

tion with respect to'a very essential ‘civetim- 

stance at the battle of Zama.” The news- 

paper scribe, in this buld' assatm ption, has 

exhibited bimself to ihe publre mah ut- 


terly unacquainted ‘with history; at feast 
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otiginal history. Bat, to place this matter 
clear pointiof view, I will first quote the 
expressions of Sir Robert: * As to the vo- 
«Junteers, the battle of Zama should bea 
‘© warning to England. Hannibal crew up 
‘(his army in three lines; in front were 
“¢ placed the mercenaries, in the second the 
VOLUNTEERS AND NATIONAL LEVIES, 
‘sin the third the veterans and troops on 
‘© whom he could depend. ‘Lhe mercena- 
** ries fooghi bravely, but, being pressed by 
numbers required support from the sE- 
conpD LINE: bot the second line began 
“€ torun away, which so exasperaied the 
“« mercenaries that they ceased to fight 
with the Romanus, and turned their arms 
upon the fugitive volunteers, slaughtering 
“ avreat mony. The gallant exertions and 
“ talents of Hannibal, aided by the inirepid 
“ courage of the veteran army Could not re- 
pair ths misfortune.”"— Now, Sir, Jet us 
open the 4th veh of Livy, page 155, edit. 
1722, and we shallsoon determine whether 
the author of this important pamphiet, bas 
violated the truth of ancient history to serve 
a sinister purpose. Apud-bostes, auxi- 
Jiavescedentes secunda acies Atri ct Car- 
thaginienses adeo non sustinebant, vt 
*¢ contra etiam, ne resistentes pertinaciter 
primos caedendo ad se porveniret hostis, 
pedem referrent. Igitur avuxiliares terga 
*¢ dant repenté: et in seos versi, partim re- 
fugere in) secundam acicm, partim non 
recipicntes ceedere uti paullo ante non 
adja'i, et tone exclusi. Et prope duo 
permixta praia erant, qoum Cartha- 
 ginienses hostibus, simul cum. 
** suis cogerentur conserere Manus ,..... 
“ Caterim tanta strages hominum armo- 
romgue Jocum, in quo steterant paullo 
ante) auxiliaires,- conipleverat; propé 
transitus esset, quim per con-, 
fertus shostes fuerat:. iteque qu: primi 
‘-erant bastati, per camulos Corperom ar- 
Morema@ue, et tabem sanguinis, qua quis- 
que poterat, sequentes bostem; et signa et 
ordives. contuderunt, Principym quo- 
que signa ficctuari ceeperant, vagam ante 
ecernendo aciam. Qued Scipio ubi vi 

cit, Teveptui propere canere hastatis jussi: 
sauchis in) postremam aciem subductis, 
in corpus inducit ; 
{quod urtior firmivique media hastatorum 
eset. Jia vovam de integro prelium 
ontum quippe veros bostes per. 
erat, et armorum.genere, et usu 
fama rerum gestarum, et mag- 
*.mitudine vel spei vel periculi pares.”..., , 
(possible wot to admire in this passage 
that dorse of imagunation, that vivid colour. 
ing, aud powers of descrip- 
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tion, for which the. Roman histerign 
been so justly celebrated by men of | 


Aste in 
all ages: but the-excellence of literary com. 
position is not the preinent Citcunistance 


which draws our attentions when. we exaniins 
the relation of this iteresting event to the 
preset staie of our national defence, Cer. 
tain itis, and nodenial, palliation, or gloy 
of any kind, can weaken the impres of 
the fact upon our mind, that. the 
‘of this country depewds principally pon a 
volunteer armament agalust an enemy the 
most terrible, bloody, and rapacious, which 
has ravaged the earth, since the epoch ig 
which the Nerthera poured iis barba- 
rous progeny by millions upon the provyin eg 
of the South — Jo the case of the Carthogi. 
nians, Livy bas acquainted us with ‘be 
issue of such ja providence and foly — 
The battle was. begun by the merceneries, 
“who bad. been statioved by, Wonnibal ia 
*« the front for the purpose of checking the 
first umpetuosity of the Remans 
“ however, after having behaved with great 
** valour, giwing way, were not only not 
supported by the second bine, the Afiicans 
and Carthaginians, that. is the volunteers; 
** but the latter, fearful that the. enemy, by 
*« the slaughter of the first line, which mace 
a stout resistance, might reach them, te- 
treated. The inercenaries instantly toroed 
‘¢ their backs ;-and being driven upon then 
“ own army, part sought refuge in the se 
“cond. lines, and part attacked and sew 
those who would- not give thm 
‘sien. Thos having been left in the trst 
ouset. without, assistance, Ahey were 
excluded by the, volunteers: diem theit 
renks. Hence a double byttle, 1 seme 
measure, ensudd the Carthaginians ot 
«ing under the necessity. of engaging at the 
“same time with the eneayy, and wilh 
‘ own men. Such immense heaps ol dead 
“and of arms covered whieh 
mercenaries bad a¢capieda ule 
that it, was,more damp) acticabse 10 
passage through thee it bes 
through, tbe: fue ofaets 
so that the Hastati, who were andthe 
each as he could, an enc Py one 
the pileof bodies ang of arms, aed 
“ the stippery streams, ef teil 
confusion the Priacipes, Abo, observing 
“ aline before them without any wee © 

gan to toosen their array. 
ceiving this,) coaimipded) the 
signal to be made for the Hastai's 
back into theiristation; andy having 

veyed the waunded so the rear, belt 
** the Principes and the Triana ihe 
that the line of the Hastati in the <** 
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« might be more secare and firm. Thus a 
BE: fresh combat began: for now they were 
Pi come TO THE KEAL ENEMY, equal to 
« themselves in the nature of their arms, in 
« military experience and discipline, in the 
« renown of great exploits, and in the mag- 
nitude of hope and danger.”. ...... The 
Romans, we are told, emboldened and con- 
fident from their first saccess over the mer- 
Fcenaries avd volunteers, routed at last the 
African army. We know the fate of Car- 
thige!!!—- Now,_ after this, will any 
Emon believe the newspaper writer, when 
he asserts, in the plenitude of his ignorance, 
Bthat Sir Robert Wilson bas mi-represented 
Fie batile of Zama ? Froin the above origina! 
Fextract, and imperfect translation, we can 
trace the trae causes of its loss: the volan- 
teers, terrified by a sudden panic, and not 
supporting the valiant mereenaries, rendered 
pnavailing the best efforts of the true sol- 
ders, of the veteran and hardy troops, who 
had been trained, through all the campaigns 
me of the Ttatian war, in the school of the im- 
Hannibal. I am aware, Mr. Cob 
bet, that a torrent of clamorous abuse will 

Be: poured upon these observations, as if they 
Were intended to disparage, and expose to 
contempt, the volunteers of England.  Dis- 
F parage, and expose them to contempt? No, 
pindeed : there is not a man more ready and 
willing to acknowledge their meritorious 
Fconduct, their patriotic ardour, and their un- 
wear'ed assidutty in the parsvit of military 
knowledge and discipline, To the gratitude 
affection of their country they have an 
undoubted claim. But I contend that, from 
the very nature of the institution, which la- 
bours under an inherent and incurable de- 
it is sporting with destruction to rely 
for protection almost solely upon that uncer- 
In and unwieldy force. But if a nume- 
fous, a disciplined, and well appointed re- 
Sular army had levied, not only what 
Scorty, but what a brilliant issue might 
have been expected from the warlike expe- 
ence and steady valour of the line, support- 
Cd by the ardent zeal, and intrepid spirit of 
volunteers. Then, indeed, from the 
Proud cliffs of Albion, or even upon its dear 
Sol, we might have laughed to scorn all the 
enaces and efforts of the Corsican Usurper. 
Caractacus, Berkhampsted, 3 
Oct. 1804, 

DOMESTIC OFFICIAL PAPER. 

Cory of a letter. from the Rt. Hon, Lord Keith, 
Bo Admiral of the Bue, to Wi. 
Marsden, on board his Majesty's 
Ship tbe Monarch, off Boulogne, October 
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Sir,—Their lordships are aware that 
my attention has, for some time past, been 
directed to the object of ascertaining the 
most effectual mode for annoying the ent- 
my’s flotuillas at their anchorages in front.of 
their ports, under protection of their land 
batteries.—Having, on the afiernoon of 
the 1st instant, arrived at this anchorage, 
and finding the westher promising to be fa- 
vow able, and about one hundred and fi‘ty 
of the flotilla on the outside of the pier, I 
resolved to make an experiment, on a.lis 
mited scale, of rhe means of attack which 
had been provided —The final arrange. 
ments for this purpose were made on the 
morning of yesterday. The officers named 
be!ow* were put in charge of the principal 
vessels which at this time were to be used. 
The armed launches, and other boats of 
the squ dron, were appointed to accome 
pany and protect them. The Castor, 
Greyhound, and some smaller vessels, were 
directed to take up an advanced and cons 
venient anchorage for covering the retreat, 
giving protection to men who might be 
wounded, and boats that might be er:ppled, 
and for towing off the boats in general, 1 
the event of the wind freshening and blows 
ing upon the coast.--The operation coms 
menced at a quarter past nine o’clock last 
evening, and terminated at a quarter past 
four this morning, daring which time seve- 
ral vessels, prepared for the purpose, were 
exploded amongst, or very close to the flo- 
tila; but on account of the very great dis- 
tance at which they lay from each other, no 
very extensive injury seems to have been 
sustained, although it is evident that there 
has been very considerable confusion 
among them, and that two of the brigs and 
several of the smaller vessels appear to be 
missing since yesterday at the close of day, 
I have great satisfaction in reporting, that, 
notwithstanding a very heavy dischange of 
shells, shot, and masketry, was kept up by 


* Officersin charge of the explosion ves- 
sels above referred to :—Captuins—Mac- 
leod, of the Sulpiur; Jackson, of the Au- 
tumn; Edwards, of the Fury; Collard, of 
the Railleur; Searle, of the Helder De- 
fence Ship.—Lieutenants—Stewart, of the 
Monarch; Lowry, of he Leopard; Payne, 
of the Immortaline; Templer, of the sul- 
pher.— Midshipman ; Mr. Bartholomew, of 
the Inflexible.—Cuaptams Winthrop, of the 
Ardent, and Owen, of the lomortalite, 
most zealously and usefully 
the operations hom ihe and 
the Hon. Captain Blackwood, of the Kury+ 
alus, from the northward, -Kesvss 
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the enemy throughout the night, no casualty 
whatever, on cur part, has been sustained. 
The enemy, made.no attempt to oppose 
their sowing boats to ours —Their Lord- 
ships will not expect that, at the present 
Moment, I am to enter much into detail ; 
but 1 think it my duty toe state to them my 
conviction that, in the event of any great 
accumulation of the enemy’s f.rce in their 
goadsteads, an exteasive and combined 
operation of a similar nature will hoid forth 
a reasonable prospect of a successful result. 
—The couduct of the officers and men, 


not mote forcibly impress their meiits upon 


only in the face of, but immediately under, 
the whole line of the enemy’s Jand_ batte- 
ries, and their field artillery, and musketry 
upon the coast, but also under that of up- 
wards of one hundred and fisty anmed ves- 
sels, ranged round the inner sade of the 
bay; and that, the officers and men, who 
could so deliberately and resolutely advance 
junto the midst of the flotilla, under such 
circumstances, must-be considered worthy 
of being entrusted with the periormance of 
any service, however difligult or dangerous 
it. may appear to be, and consequently to 
he highly deserving of their lordsiups’ pro- 
tection.—I have the honour to be, &e. 
Keira, 


SUMMARY OF POLITICS, 
__EFeects OF, PAPERsMONEY.IN TIMES 
OF scarcity.——The former part of the 
present sheet will be found.10 contain a 
very able assay upon this subject on which, 
it will be perceived, the writer-diilers from 
me in opinion. Were | gow, become a 
convert to his, I should certainly attempt 
neither justification nor apology, well as- 
sured that the having occasioned. so ingeni- 
ous and eloquent a performance would, in 
the estimation of my readers, be more than 
a sufficient atonement for much greater e1- 
rors than those, whick he supposes me to 
Nave.adapted, But, as my @pinion, with 
Tespect to most of the points in dispute, re- 
entirely unchanged, it appears ne- 
“cCssury to describe, with as much brevity 
“us tuay be, the obstacles to that change, to 
di ‘duce which my currespondent. hax con- 

as an object net unis orthy the ex- 
tion “of his falents.-——TJ he genial effects 
of Ory. to Speak amore def- 
ately, of a Pepet-honey system such as 
Gis, Is a subject which Lam not at present 


ie 
Salted upon ta, Giscusss and have 


who have been employed on this occasion, 
deserves my highest commendation: I can- | 


their Lordships’ attention, than by. remark- 
ing, that the service was undertaken, not 
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wished, that my correspondent D, B. had 
not, by his unqualified and most eloquent 
eulogium on that: system, compelled me 
here to say a few. wards by way of protest, 
Without avowing sthat my disap probatiog 
is directed against a Paper-currency in iota, 
there is surely room enough for Complaint 
against a paper system such as that of Mp. 
Pitt: without asserting that there ought to 
be no paper-money at all, I may certainly 
object to a paper-money so excessive in us 
quantity or so degraded ia its quality as to 
have driven gold out of circulation: with- 
out objecting to the banking-system alto 
gether, I may, I trust, with pertect consis- 
tency, object to a banking system where 
the notes, after being issucd as pavable in 
specie to the bearer, are rendered not pay. 
able in specie to the bearer or to any body 
else. Without denying that the effects of 
paper-money in general, and of ours in pat- 
ticular, have been powerful, I reserve to 
myself the right of hereafter shewing, when 
occasion shall serve, that those effects have 
been, and are, powerfully pernicious to the 
country ; and, 1 cannot, even for a mo 
ment, postpone the expression of my sur 
prise, that a writer of so much acuteaes 
and s> much apparant observation and re- 
search should, with the more than a million 
of English, parish-paupess and with tue 
present state of the continentbefore hiseyes, 
have appeared, to erulé at the influence 
of paper-money omthe condition of (ue 
labouring classes, as. well.as.on the 
tical relations..of Europe !” Comuyg 
now somewhat nearer tothe, subject, 
which I, could -have desired that bad 
confined, himself, 1 must first. observe, (024 
in commenting uponthe extracts from Mi, 
Howison's work, ke dees not seem to 


perceived, thatthe. positions, of that gentle 


nan had, in passing through: my hauds, 1 


ceived as to the detail, some degree of q* 


lifcation.. And,. Leavnot help 
that, if D. B. bad net overlooked par 
sage in p. 309 and,340.0! that 
the Register,.towwhich jhe refers, be 
have thought it almost, if wot qui'e, 
cessary, to. spend, ang» park of his i 
controverting the ‘erroneous! and 
clous opinion, that, during, 
price of :provisions is rated by 
means.”.. Mr, Howisom had, indees, 
ken of the “ avarice”. of the porn~leo 
He had said, that,the discounting 
during the. late: scarcity,‘ enad 
* corn-dealers to feed the 
“ their avarice dictated, and thereby re 
“ have added greatly to the 
“ dearth.” “In order to: guard 
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{ that might arise from taking the 
in the. most unamiable 
L took care to state, that it was the 


F duty of ewery One, having authority or in- 


fence; to 


check all attempts to excite a 


pubiic prejudice against the persons engag- 
ej m the growing, the preparing, or the 
vending of bread. This was endeavonr- 
ejto be. enforced by shewing, that the exis- 
fence of such prejudice must, in its degree, 
teud to enhance the price of bread, by cre- 
aiiug a charge for risk from popular discon- 
tent and consequent commotion, The harsh 
epithets bestowed upon speculators in corn 
or meal, as likewise on the bankers con- 
nected with such speculators, were ex- 
pressly disapproved of; because, as it was 


then observed, such 


rsons are doing no 


more than follow their lawful occupations, 


F occupations by which they and their fami- 


lies must live, The system, by which corn- 


F speculators and makers of paper-money 


have beew created, that, indeed, may be, 
and 1 think as, deserving of the severest 
Teprobation; but, as to the persons them- 


selves, 
| blamed for following their trade, than the 


they can, with justice, no more be 


followers of any other pernicious trade per- 
mitted by the law. For my part, 1 would 


detend a banker, one’ who makes promis- 
sory notes with ‘not the least: intention of 


fultiling his engagements; would reso- 


| luielj defend, ‘against-the violences arising 


from populardiseontent, evensuch a banker, 
upon the same principle that would, un- 
cer similar circumstances, defend the 


F ceused preacher of a methodist meeting or a 
licensed vender of lottery tickets; for, 
though there:certainly‘are ‘mach more ho- 


nest ways whereby to procure a livelihood, 


yet where: these are 


rmitted and even 


évcouraged by the! law, though one would 
select, as friends or acquaimtances, the 


who yield. to the temptation, it is 


Hipossible; consistently with any principle 
justice, not to disapprove of their being 
Persecuted for those arts, in the constant 


| Practice of which their profession neccssa- 
tily Consists; and, upen this same prine:pie 
was, that the parament must have been 


to hear the minister lately deciaiia 
bitterly against.crimping, another trade 


q which has increased in a proportion surpas- 


even the increase\oi’ our exports and 
‘ports, and which owes its existence sole- 
Yothat military system, which, in spite 
of the united voice of.military men, +he has 
thought proper to'persit in. {n short, while 


present paper system exists, to atiem)»! 


loexcite a popular prejudice against paper- 
Mouey makers. and persons Comected with 


them, is, in every view of. the matter, unt 
justifiable; and, such atteinpts assame a 
dye peculiarly dark, when we consider, 
that they generally proceed from that poli- 
tical cowardice, which, daring not assail 
the author and champion of the system, 
skulks from the cause, the mighty, the coni- 
pact, the one-and-indivisible cause, and 
fastens successively upon the widely scat- 
tered and defenceless parts of the effect. 
I should now proceed to examine the 
objections which D. B. has urged against 
the principle laid down by Mr. Bowisca, 
and more pointedly against the conclusion, 
which I took as the motto of the Register 
alluded to. But, it is first necessary to ex- 
plain a very material misapprehension, into 
which D. B. has evidently fallen as to the 
meaning of Mr. Howison, whom, in con- 
sequence thereof, he has regarded as bein 

* involved in such a confusion of ideas, that 
“ it seems a hopeless task to endeavour to 
“ extricate him {rom his perplexity.” Whe- 
ther D. B. has really desired and endea- 
voured to assist Mr. Howison is more than 
I can positively determine; but, if he has, 
it is easy to. perceive, that his desire has 
not been accomplished, that his efforts have 
completely failed ; and, there is some reason 
to fear, that, if Mr. Howison should happen 
to cast his eyes upon this sheet, he wiil be 
clined to think, that, in this particular ins 
at any rate, his antagonist has no¢ 
been his helper.” With D. B.'s per- 
mission 1 will now try my. hand at this 
hopeless task,” supported by the agsu- 
rance, that, it I fail, his failure will kee 

me in countenance. Mr. Howison, afler 
having spoken of the miscliievous effect 
which the facility of discounting has, in sea- 
sons of scarcity, by adding to the distresses 
arising from dearth, proceeds to shew, thar, 
in seasons of great abundance, this effect 
of discounting ceases, These are his con- 
cluding words: * Corn is now become in 
** such plenty, from the late favousable sea- 
* sons, that the ficticious state of paper- 
‘ inoney cannot influence it; notwith- 
“© standing the depreciation of money, that 
article has fallen back in price.” These 


are the words which present to the mind of 


D. B. such a confusion of ideas, such a pers 
plexity, that be really seems, at times, to 
have lost himself in the maze. According- 
ly he runs out into a dissertation Spon. 

nature and effects of capital and credit con- 
trasted with those of 4 depreciation of mo- 
ney; he states case upon case, supposition 
upon supposition, and oversets them one. af- 
ter another; and, at last, qiits the hopeless 
task with gravely observing, that the dis- 
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counting Of bills, with which Mr. Howison 
sct ont as the cause of adding to the distres- 
ses of dearth, is something ‘ perfectly dis- 
«tinct from the depreciation of money.” 
D. B. ‘very justly observes, that, in the ar- 
dour of speculation, we are very apt to 
think ‘we bave exhibited a new and lumi- 
nous exposition ; and, indeed, I cannot help 
thinkifig, that it was an ardour of some sort 
or other that made bim overlook a meaning 
in Mr. Howison’s words, which meaniog 
would have spared him the mortification of 
having failed in the task which he was so 
good as to undertake; for, to me, who can 
Jook coolly over the sentences of Mr. Howi- 
son, the passage above quoted appears to 
meen, that, © corn is now in so great abun- 
dance, that the speculators’ cannot keep 
‘up its price by means of their discounts, 


Se © that is, by the aid of ficticious capital, or 
; 7 ¢ money; and, therefore, the price has fal- 
jen buck, and is lower even in nominal 
ee | ‘value than it was a year or two ago, not- 
withstanding money has been constantly 
depreciating up to the present time.’ It 


is not denied, that, in the sentence of Mr. 
Hewison, the construction might have been 
more full, that the pointing might have 
yielded more aid to the words, and that the 
circumstance of depreciation of money might 
have been omitted; but, such as it has now 
been explained was the meaning that first 
presented itself to me, and that it so appear- 
ed to others will be seen by a reference to 
the letter of J.T. who, in page 417, has fa- 


g voured me with his remarks upon the same 
: subject. Indeed, the ideas are kept perfectly 
4 distinct. By introducing the circumstance 
+k of depreciation of money, Mr. Howison only 
< meant more strongly to mark the tact that he 


was stating, namely, that the system of dis- 
counting could not, in seasons of great abun 

dance, keep up the price of corn. He was 
not speaking of the depreciation of money as 
synouy mous with “ the fictitions state of 
peper-money,” which Jatter appellation 
he obviously confined to the effect produced 
by those pecuniary relations and contrivances, 


Feal capital, and, sometimes, without any 
real capital at all. Such trade (if it ought 
not to be called gambling instead of trade) 
must of necessity be carried on by fictitious 
cupital, by the mere sigus of property ; and, 
as these are obtained, or, at least, with so 
mich facility, only in consequence of the 
ease with which paper money is now cre- 
‘was it so very improper and unintelli- 
‘gible to speak of “ the fictitious state of 
*opermoney?”~ If the expression be not so 
precise as-we cquld wish, neither is it so un- 
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intelligible as D. B. seems to regard it; ang 
though we cannot but admire the inven sis 


which he has displayed in the last bnew ” 
but one of his letter, no one can help ha. Eby tt! 
menting that it should have been employed Eto de 


in a discussion where itis entirely slow 


Having thus removed, as far as | aq) the s: 
able, at least, all collatera) annoyance, [ now conta 
approach the main point in dispute speci 
principle laid down by Mr. Howison, wos woul 
this, that, the facility of discounting bills, ena. prin 
bled the corn-dealers, in times f scarcity, hery be. 
corn back from the market, After illustrating scarce 
his proposition by a referettce to the conse. to aa 
quences of a speculation in ram, founded og amou 
discounted bills, and after very distivetly to the 
stating, that discounting loses its power a the i 
to the prices of corn upon the return of princi 
abundance, he makes this conclusion, thx, quant 
coherever necessity and scarcity are conbined, ha- guthe 
always be an instrument to aad ts d, 
the distress. These opimons having bee 
adopted by me, D. B. has thought it urces- cori 
sary to controvert them. He. rejects the 0. 

riuciple upon which Mr. Howison proceeds; discot 
he denies that the’ discounting of bills can, guy de 
at any time, or in any degree, suspend or di- Bee! tic 
minish the supply of ‘the corn-market; he 
insists, that none of the evils peculiar to scar- “Th 
city ought to be attributed to the paper ‘th: 
money; and,’ from the arguments be his 
submitted, he says he is convinced, thal the 4 te 
1] 


real value of corn is fixed by those princ'- 


ples which moulded soeiety into its peculiar to 
form, and which aet as uniformly and as ‘ low 
steadily as vhose laws of material nature by L by 
which the physical constitution of the ere- 
ation isupheld. {n support of this concl- 
sion he quotes a ‘passage from Burkes 
Thovyhty on Searvity, which’ passage most, 
I think, be regarded as containing observ? 
tions far too: general’to afford much aid in am 

their present application especially when ww 
we take into'view the very material circum ii 
stance, that, when Burke committed (0 by D. 
per his Thoughts ‘on Searcity, the idea 
paper-money not convertible into speci | 
idea of the principal cause of the evils ; sill 
which we complain, could never 
tered his mind. Great, therefore, pe 
in an opposite case, have been the weigi of bon 
such authority, it certainly leaves the nara brn 
of D: B, to depend sapor the’ solidity Je 
own arguments.———Of these we: 
first is, that if the opinion of Mr. How wv Bt was, 
be well founded, mustiapply 
ciety, or state of society, where 
is in use; because, paper-money . Neithe, 
facilitate, in a greater or less deg? 
obtaining of discounts, is the ich as 


of this argument, “that itis matter 
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ty and, ject indifference whether its conclusion be 
SeNiity graated oF denied ; for, if I were to allow, 
ragraph int a paper money unchecked in its issues 
help has Eby the constantly existing right of the holder 
nployed to demand payment in specie; if, 1 were to 
useless, slow, that such a paper-money contained 
8 fom File same power of checking discounts as is 
Tnow coutained ina paper.-money convertible into 
— The specie; yet, the objection as to the degree 
H, wag would stil remain, which is, indeed, the 
Ms, ena. principal abjection ; because till the degree 
be considerable, theeftect of discounting is 
strating sacely felt, and, of gourse, does not amount 
CONSE. ty aa evil to be complained of. ‘That the 
rded on amount of discounts must be in proportion 
istinetly toile quantity of paper is evident; and, that 
OWer a the now convertibility of the paper is the 
turn of poacipal cause of the augmentation of its 
1, that, quntty has been proved by documents too 
Wedd, ha- gulhentic to be suspected ofinaceuracy. Lo- 
bo one Will ventare to deny either of 
been these D. B. denies that 
Wecese coo can ever be kept from the market by 
ets the the means of discounts, He denies that the 
oceeds; discounting of bills can, at any time, or in 
IIs can, guy degree, suspend, or diminish the supply 
dordi- corm markets ; and be complains that 
cet; he Mr. Howson has not froved that it can, 
‘to scar: “ There is a link,” says wanting in 

paper- me ‘he chain of sylogistical deduction, | Ar- 
he has HE UCics of necessity must be had—any means 
that the “which enables. the dealer to with hold 
 prinel- "them from the market also enables him to 
peculiar “fix the price.” Here,” adds he, ‘* fol- 
and as “lows the break that ought 10 be filled up 
ture by by proving, that by, means of paper credit 
he “corn 4s witheld fromthe market.” With 
conclt- udulgence.of the reader I will endeavour 
Burke's up this break first insisting, however, 
e must, Mal, both astoothe extent and duration of 
ybserva- We of. discounts upon the price of 
in frm, D. has. over-rated the suppositions 
» Me. Howisen.and myself ;. for, at is ma- 
rircum= here (0.ebserve,, that the text of that 
to pr Could, not, be fairly combated 
ea of a by D, B. bat. ja conjunction with the 
the conmined my commeot, 
evils of conclusion, wh regarded, and which 
ave Sul regard, as ancantrovertible, was, 
would, that whorever necessity) and scarcity are 
right of paper-money will, always be 
piniors to add to the distress.” The 
the. distress by this. means. added 
ants the unascortained ;and> not. only left 
‘owisot but the. task,of ascertaining 
ery expressly confessed to be ene t00.dith- 
money “+ Perhaps, , for..persous possessing ins 
‘Rote taleatthan could. pretend to. 
ce, was Our meaniog, as to the duration 
| of discounting, by any means 
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son's illustration of his principle, as well as 


the conclusion that J adopted, clearly show, 
that it was to times of scarcuy that«he sup- 


posed iafluence was confined. He explicitly 
stated, that, though avarice dictated the 
conduct of the corn-dealers, their ruin was 
frequently the consequence of their spccu)as 
tions; and, as for myself, 1 teok quite sufli- 
cient care, | thought, to guard against the 
notion of an uvlimited duration to the in- 
fluence spoken of ; for, afer. saying that 
the corn-bili had, doubtless, a share in the 
sudden rise of the price of bread, because 
from the moment it was passed 1f becawne, 
an inducement wiih the speculators in corn 
to with hold that commodity trom the market, 
which they were * enabled to do by the 
facility which the paper-system attorded 
“ them of obtaining discounts, and thereby 
“ postpouing the demands upon them for 
payment :” After this I proceed to 
say: That finally their corn (vpoa 
‘a supposition that po exportation took 
*¢ place) must come to market, aud that 
they will be ruined if they Keep i¢ 
“ back too long, is certain; but, the know- 
‘* ledge of these facts will, in the mean 
time be no consolation to the sufferin 

people.” Hence it is, I think, evident, 
that the article of the Register, to which 
D. B. has referred, did not, when fauly 
considered as a whole, tend to encourage 
the potion of any thing more than a tran. 
sitory influence upon price of corn, 
arising from the facility of discounting : and, 
secing that this wasrhe case, | cannot help 
thinking, that it was rather cruel to pour 
upon me argument upon argument to prove, 
that it. would be impossible for the corn- 
dealers; to act by combination and to keep 
the whole of the corn from imarket, for even 
a single hour; or, to raise the coro, by the 
assistance of discounts, to any »price they 
pleased, and so to keep it for any length of 
time they might choose; suppusitions 100 
absurd to be evtertained by any man of coms 
aon part, however, 
of the corn cau be kept beck from market 


‘by the means of discounted bills, or, in 


other words, that the supply can, in a cere 
tain degree god at certain Himes, > be dimiath- 
ed by the means of discounted sull 
think there can be little reason to doubt; 
and though it is, perhaps, not easy to aftord 
the sort of proof that D. B.. may require in 
order to form * the Jink -wanting.in) the 
“ chain of. sylogistical deduction,;" yet, it 
appears to me, that as good proof ean; be 
given. as. can be reasopably expected from 
the nature of the case.--—Were there po 


discounting at ail and noe 
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pect or even rumour of scarcity of any 
article, would cause such article to be, in 
some degree, kept buck from the consunier ; 
but, thea that degree, which most bear a 
due proportion to the rea/ capital of the pos- 
sessors of the article, would never be so great 
to amiount to an evil. Indeed, thus far 


the power of with-holding from the market | 


is a good); because it operates as a check to 
consumption, which as to the necessaries 
of life, is the great preventive of famine. 
If the with-holding here spoken of be al- 
lowed to be practicable, it is, then, admit- 
ted, that corn may, for a time, and in a 
certain degree, be kept back from market 
by the means of that capital which enables 
the possessor of such corn to meet the de- 


mands upon bim without bringing all his — 


corn, or so much of it as he otherwise would 
bring, for sale to the consumer; and this 
being admitted, which it in substance is by 
D. B, himself, it does, I think, naturally 
follow, that discounting, by adding to the 
quantity of capital, must also, in its de- 
gree, confer the power of with holding 
corn from the market. Of. this infe- 
rence, indeed, D. B. seems to have been 
aware, for he premises, that discounted 
- bills must be considered as merely subsi- 
diary to capital already accumulated. Bat, 
‘is it not notorious, that.a considerable por- 
tion of discounted bills are founded upon no 
teal capital at all? that they are truly the 
representatives of nothing valuable? that 
they are drawn and discounted for the ex- 
press purpose of speculation? And, if this 
cannot be denied generally, what reason is 
there to make an exception in the partien- 
lar instance of speculations in comm? The 
vast amount of the article of corn; does 
‘not, thatI can perceive, form any. objection 
‘at all to the supposition of Mr. Howison; 
‘for, whatever be ihe worth of the corn, in 
‘whateverdegree that article surpasses ever 

other article in amount of value, the capi- 
“tal, ;whether real or fictitious, possessed by, 
-or-at the command of, ithe persons con- 
‘cerned in buying and selling corn, must bear 
‘a due proportion to that amount. The very 
great number of persons concerned in the 
corm-irade would have been a good objec- 
‘tion, if the: fact or the probability, or even 
“the possibility of a direct combination had 
»beew insisted on; but, when opposed to an 
“argumentfounded on the necessaril y general 
~melination and constant propensity of deal- 
~erg; neither the vast number, nor the scat- 
‘teredJocality, nor the partially contending 
Qnterests of dealers, can have any 
“considerable weight:» They do not com- 
butithey.all act, in certain cases, and 
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particularly im the casevofoa starcity, ig 
concert as perfect ‘(each in proportion 
his means) as. if anited in one firm of trade 
because they act under an influence which 
operates upon then with an uniformity like 
that of cold or If a ‘law: were ‘ty bs 
passed granting a premium of a guirea io 
each bushel of corn exported afier pox, 
Christmas, will D. B. deny, that such 4 
law would isduce all the corn-dealeis ty 
raise the corn in hand, and that too from 
one and the same motive? Thisis only men. 
tioned to shew, that an union of persons 
and of particular interests is not always ne. 
cessary to produce an union of action, 
There has, for instance, been no visible 
combination, no union of-persons, no von. 
certed plan of action amongst the jinea 
sellers and others in the north of Ireland: 
they are very numerous, are rivals in trade, 
must be constantly desirous to out-trade 
each other; and yet we ‘see, that, by the 
operation of a feeling, uniform in its ef. 
fect, that vile instrament: of deception, 
called paper-money, hat beem completely 
banished from that part of his Majesty’s do. 
minions, If, then, all caetive: capital 
does, in proportion sto its amount, induce 
and enable the possessor to keep corn back 
from the market in times of scarcity or a)- 
proaching scarcity ; and, if the discounting 
bills, unchecked byw due reference to reil 
capital accumulated, greatly:and instanta- 
neously adds tothe active capilal; if these 
two’ positions are granted, and think they 
will not be denied, it follows of course, 
that, by means discounting bills: corn- 
dealers are induced and: enabled to keep 
corn back from the market in those seasous 


tion. ——It is not, nor ever has been, co? 
tended, that the trade of a» corn-dealer' 
upon the whole, any: more profitable on 
account of the facility :of obtaining dis- 
counts, "That; first comast, ald the om 
must come to market noone denies; but, 
would it not have-been “better if the qua 
tern loaf had ‘been sold at pom. 
through theoyear 18015. instead s¢ 
for a considerable part ofithe:year at twei- 
ty-pence, and afterwards ‘as low! as tet 
pence?) We do notispeak of paperim 
as a cause of ‘scarcity, as: 
but as adding tothe distress whema s© 
of provisions ‘already exists. 
we pretend that! the capplication: 
titious-capital was: the sole cause, 
tuation of prices ‘in: t80ry nor 
when, in 'the course of only one” 
the quartern ‘loaf rose: from: 
farthing: to..a- shilling; notby 
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atcity, in scans to be accounted for upon the princi- 
Ortion tg of D. B. who insists, that the 
Of trade, cause toa searciy Is 
CO which « anincrease of real value in the commodi- 
mity like © (occasioned by the great preponderance 
re to be « of the demand above the supply.” Very 
for tue; but what cause had-produced such a 
fier angmentation of the demand, or 
t such sich a sudden decrease in the supply? A 
lealeis tg month was no space for the effects of sea- 


tvo from sons to operate: the harvest was, indeed, 
only men. hardly begun: the scarcity, as yet, existed 
persons only in the mind; but, as the paper-system 
lways Nes afiorded the means of instantly acting upon 
f action, the dictates of the mind, the scarcity, as far 
0 visible ax it ought to be called one, produced 
NO von. nearly the same evils as if it had all at once 
he linea become real to the same extent: and thus, 
Ireland: in this instance, the paper-money. has add- 
in trade, ed, and it at this moment adds, to.the dis- 
ut-trade tresses of dearth, by precipitating and add- 
by the ing to the rise in the price of bread, and 
) its ef. thereby creating a greater disproportion 
ception, than etherwise would exist between the 
mpletely pics of bread and the price of labour, the 
sty’s do. ater not admitting of so sudden an altera- 
- capital tion. It has been stated, by a correspond- 
induce ent, in p. 417, whovadmits the corn- 
rn back dealers are, by the means of discounts en- 
y OF ap abled to withhold corn fromthe market, in 
ounting certain cases and ito. a certain extent; by 
real ths writer ats has ‘been: stated, that only 
istanta- those who live’ upon fixed. incomes. suffer 
if these from that part sof the) augmeatation. in 
pk they prices, which arises from the power of dis- 
cOUrse, counting. effect here spoken of is sy- 
honymous with depreciation of money ; and, 


aD. B. in pursuing a-mistaken. meanin 
attached by» himself: to) Mr, Hewison's 
Words, has deviatedsinto, the subject of a 
depreciation of money. considered. as to its 
eliect:in times of scarcity, :has thereon 
stated that: the rise thus occasioned is a rise 
only in the nominal value iof provisions, and 
that the only catise of distress peculiar to 
Xarcity is. ancincrease of real value) in the 
Provisions, Lthink ie-necessaryy: by way of 
Conclusion, just to observe, ‘that, when pro- 
“Slonsibegin toirise, andy indeed for many 
| Months afterwards,» the! price of labour, 
Particularly agricultural labour, the amount 
of which: will admit. of little’ diminutian 
Wuhout :predueing great distress, does not 
lake any: rise at all, «Such is the case at 
Present:“in the country, the quartern loaf 
*) since the first.of July, risen from seven 
pence ;.and,/afier having taken 
‘ome pains to ascertain the fact, I think I 
in ‘asserting, that the price 
labour has experienced no rise. at all: 
deed there requires little consideration to | 
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convince one, of the impossibility of the 


price of labour keeping pace, under suck 
circumstances, with the price of. breads 
With respect, therefore, to the Jabourer, I 
need not point out to D, B. that, in whate 
ever degree the present rise imthe price of 
provisions is owing toa depreciation of mo 
ney, in that same degree the depreciation 
of money has cuused an addition to the real 
as well as to the nominal value of those 
provisions. 
Catamaran 

tion that follows events at onlya day’s 
tance can hardly make shift to record the 
follies of Downing Street, or rather, indeed, 
of Walmer Castle, quick enough to keep 
them distinct. - What, then, can be expect+ 
ed of a sheet that appears only once a 
week! The Catamaran Project, however, 
must have a place. All the resources of 
indignation and ridicule have been exhaust+ 
ed onit. Nothing need be said to exposé 
either the project or the projectors to the 
contempt that they deserve. + The use, 
therefore, that I shall make of it is, to exht+ 
bit to the world, in two separate accounts 
ofthe Catamaran Expedition, taken «from 
two: different. ministerial newspapers, a 
complete specimen of the ignorance and 
baseness, to which the present ministers 
(lower, aye, far lower, than their predeces- 
sors) sioop for support.———The public will 
remember, that these accounts were pub 
lished on Friday the sth instant, their pre- 
tended news having been circulated the 
night befure.—++I shall not distanguish any 
of the passages by Itali¢k characters, beg- 
ging tne reader to give its full weight to 
every sentence; and, atthe end of every 
paragraph tosay toaimself:) “¢ such are the 
“ men, who: praise: Mes Prev land) Lord 
from:a London newspaper called the Morn 
ing» Post.“ We have, at length, the 
 exulting satisfaction of communicating to 
our readers an event which varies the 
hitherto: dull inactive, nature of the war, 
which, at the same-tine that the 
“ commencement of the great shocks that 
‘ were to be expected ‘between the two 
“ countries, so powerful and so much ivri- 
“tated, adds new glory to: the wreath of 
“ British victories, and gives a happy pre- 
“ sage of the issue of the contest.——-We 
have for some time known that amexpe+ 
dition was to take place against) the, 
*6 my’s flotilla at Boulogne, though pruden- 
“ tial motives induced us: to say but little 
“upon the subject. We have now) to 


communicate an account of the 


“ tign having taken place, and of ifs having 
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“been attended with complete success. 
“« Of the whole-of the proceedings on this 
a Correct account will 
be found in ship news, It appears 
“that the gallant exploit was achreved on 
the night of Puesday last. There were 
then about 2ooef the cnemy’s vessels 
“ outside the harbour. The night being 
“ dark was particularly favourable to the 
“enterprize, Two vewly invented ma- 
chines, laden with stones and gun-pow- 
der, worked. under the water, and: con- 
«ducted by small boats on the surface, 
“ were conveyed to the opposite extremt- 
** tres of the French flotiila, in which situa- 
“ tion they exploded, after a certain time, 
** and succeeded in throwing up the stones, 
“ destroving many of the French boats, 
“md throwing the rest into confusion, 
“ Taking advantaye ot this, some of our 
“ fire-ships momediately ran im among ‘he 
“enemy, and notwithstanding a brisk fre 
* frony the land batteries, a dreadful havoe 
“was made among then.——The exact 
* number of vessels destroyed has not yer 
been ascertained, but it is supposed to 
* amount to about 150. The scene was 
“ distinetly witnessed from our coast, ond 
* most tremendous wus the appearance. 
** Such was the svlicitude of ministers with 
“respect to the result, that Lord Melville 
* wason board our squadron when the en- 
“terprize took place; and Mr. Pitt and 
“ Lord Harrowby were anxious spectato:s 
* of the scene from Walmer Castle. The 
* event, we rejoice to state, has justified 
‘every expectation that was entertaimed 
* of it ; and we have the happiness to state, 
** that in this great achievement we: have 
** net sustained the of a single man.— 
“ We have for a long time listened with in- 
“ dignation to the imeulting bravadoes of 
the enemy. We have heard, with still 
greater pain, the factious: meinuations ot 
* party men in thiscountry, who, because 
“ their own friends were not ministers, told 
the country wes in state; 
* that nothing was done fer the defence of 
** theempire ; that there was no hope of a 
* fortunate issue from the contest; that if 
* the enemy invaded us, we must be con+ 
“ quered; that if he preferred maintaining 


“his menacing attitude, without making 


“*the atixck, we in the end must submit 
“and deprecate. We always thought 
* suely abject notions as false as they were 
“dishonourable. We argued against them; 
buteargoments, until the thing comes to 
“ issue, however reasonable, must be always 
“undecisive.. How covld we conquer an 
“enemy, wlio would never give usa fair 
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opportunity of bringing him to 
| * how could we refute factions and unpa. 

“triotie insinuations of 
cowardice, without gaining Vittories 
“ We suffered all the pain of imsulted hy. 
“nour, and outraged cOlrage, hoping the 
Best, trusting tothe spirit and 
“of the nation, anvyiously: awaiting 
desiring the opportunity, The 
enemy, confident from the late exhihi. 
tions which the boasted flotilla had mode. 
drawn up along the French coast, urde; 
*“ cover of the land batteries, had no longer 
“any doubt of being abie to assume and 
“maintain that position, whenever jt 
** should be desirable, for the porpose of 
exercising his inenwnerienced crews, and 
“rendering them hardy for the grand and 
** desperate attempt. The result of the re- 
“cent expedition, planned with as much 
** secrecy as judgment, and executed wih 
the most unpara’leled bravery, will prove, 
* both to foreign boasters and factous Bri. 
*“ tons, that this is a country which cannot 
“ be insulted or menaced with impunity.— 
* The enetiy threatened’ our shores; let 
them look now to their own. Their 
“ Sinnumeérable flotilla? was to land: their 
invincible arnfy’ in this country, which 


“was to prove § a ri¢h and easy conquest ; 
f 


“itwas to bear the fortune and destiny o! 
Francé to our coast. Where is now t!\s 
boasted ftotilla? What is the prese:: 
* state of the fortune and destiny of Fraice, 
were so’ pormpously commiited 
it? All that) was accessible of it is de- 
stroyed, Seaj fire, and‘air, have witness. 
“ed and contributed to its) destruction 
“ What is become of that part whiclr 1s nc 
“ destroyed? Iskulks in ifs harbours, and 
“even doubts whether its skalking ensures 
“ it’ safety ?—-< This’ is* a‘ miost fortunate 
“thing for the country.2+First of ‘all, be- 
cause it vindicates it to itself; for, like 
“ brave individwal, trustiig to his perso” 
“ courage when insalted by a bully of st 
“ perior bodily strength, Britain, raferior 
“ she is in population, and” particularly 
military popelation, to’ France, couldnet, 
though to perish of 
be sure of victory till she had gairied 
“ The friendly doubts, the kind ‘abxretics 
the affectionate’ atiticipations of defeat 
“ and disaster, which somé of our patno’ 
“ prints never ceased’te instil) were 
« pain; "but neitiier coittd bes” 
aps, will’ 
credit ror wi pene 
“the opportunity arrived, 
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«selves, 0 industriously todepress the spi- 
«rit of the country, to Cramp its exeruons, 
« and to. infuse a.despair of its success, we 
«shall say nothing... The success which 
«we announce, must be the severest pu- 
« pishmeut, as well as the clearest convic- 
“on of their crime.—— We are not dis- 
« nosed to seize even the moment of such 
“exulling good, fortune as this, to form an 
« alliance With ministers, s0-as Lo preclude 
“us from that most enviable privilege of a 
free press, the exercise of a free judgment 
“tocensure or applaud, as either shall seem 
“io us to be merited; and our jealousy of 
yower is such, that we shall p:obably be 
“always more disposed to be severe in the 
“censure of ministerial offence, than ex- 
“cessive in the praise of ministerial merit. 
“ The merit of a minister is indeed but a 
“matter of small consideration. in a war 
“like the present. This was a war, in the 
“first instance, for safety; now, we trust, 
“safety is accomplished; and it is a war of 
“glory. When both these great objects 
shill have been. accomplished, and the na- 
“tion shell. look back to the. services of 
“ those whomost.contributed towards them, 
“the merits, of individuals, whether minis- 
“ters or others, will, we are sure, be left 
“not unrecognised nor unappreciated, not 
“uithanked nor enrewarded, One thing, 
“however, we cannot help remarking, as 
“fortunate for the present ministers, that 
“amidst the charges. of inactivity so con- 
“stantly thrown on. them by. their oppo- 
“nents, the. measures. which they had se- 
“cretly concerted burst. upon these oppo- 
nents, equally unexpected and unpso- 
5 vided against, as they did on the eneiny, 
eating: among. them-a confusion that is 
p likely to be followed up, aud which pro- 
iuses 10 end in a total discomfiture.” 
So far the Morning Post; now us hear 
lhe paper said to be. conducted, 
aul in part Owned, by a very, near connec- 
lon. of a, somewhat, distingaished secoud- 
{ale Tt is with the greatest 
we are enabled to congratu- 
¢ the public on the.suceess of our ex- 
against the Boulogne flotilla.— 
hel the last two months,we have known 
such. a: measure was. in the contem- 
Plation of government ;, and although we 
now and, then: dropt. such, hints as 
Must have convinced those. who were in 
lhe secret.of. our knowledge.of the fact, 
1 We cautiously avoided the publishing 
- of any commanication. which could in the 
« mallest. degree convey-such intelligence 
Othe enemy ap would,serve. to,counter- 
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“* deed the whole has been so laudably maa 
*“*naged, that, by the eflect produced, it 
“‘ appears the cnemy was totally ignorant 
** of our measures, ——- Our readers will de 
“us the justice to recollect, that, im our 
** observations on the Boulogne flotilla, we 
** have repeated'y recommended the use of 
* fire ships. About this time twelvemonth, 
“ when we were menaced with alb the hore 
‘* rors of an invasion, we strongly urged tlre 
“measure; but the administration whe 
then governed ovr public allers, would 
listen to no plan which did not emanate 
“from their own temple of wisdonr. 
‘* Hence originated the foolish and: absurd 
** stone expedition, which terminated as Its 
** dicrously as it began, and which entailed 
“on our national efforts ridicule and digs 
“ grace.—-Plans of greater solidity, and 
“founded in rational principles, have, haps 
¢ pily for this country, been sitice adopted. 


“HH. We have now to mention a most se+’ 


“ rious, spirited, and vigorous attack onthe 
* Boulogne flotilla in the middle of the night 
“ of the 2d instant. Some fire ships sent 
among the enemy’s squadron have sue- 
cessfully exploded in the midst of them’t 
‘ Ata late hour last night, none of the pare 
“ ticulars bad been received at the Admit 
* ralty, although, from a-variety of private 
“ channels, confirmed by some official ab» 
‘* stracts, no doubt remained on the subject. 
* From the latter we are not only assured 
‘« of the success of our brave and enterpri+ 
“sing little squadron, but—what is very 
‘* remarkable in such a perilous plan of ope’ 


“ rationsthat we have sustained ne jogs 


“ whatever! This information we have 
‘from. the very best, authority.——The 
“ manly audacity and successful gallantry 
of our seamen on this remarkable 


sion alarmed and confounded the enemy, 


‘ who, in the midst of such a sudden at 
«tack, and such une\pected. lossesy were 
panic struck and dismayed, Gheir cor 
“ fusion and fears were indeed: so great, 
that-they wese perfeotly-at.a-loss how to 
“act, oc what to do, Their vessels beeante 
“unmanageable, and for a considerable 
“ time they were made the sport of the eles 
“ ments, None of our brave squadron 
“having, by the last accountsy returned 
from the expedition, much 
«ly left to rumour and conjecture untle 
Joose statement of facts, Jn additer to 
“ the hasty sketch or rapid abstract which 
we have now given, we have-to mentinty, 
the only addition to these few: latte, 
« that the master of a fishing, smack 
been examined at: Deab.on the 
“ portant news, . His, statement 
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* that ‘ he was close in with the Boulogne 
 ¢ squadron when our fire ships blew up ; 
that its effects were grand and tremen- 
«dons; and that it had the appearance of 
“ten thousand fire-works being let off at 
**ence !’ Such is the description which 
“this actor and spectator of the scene 
** vives; and such is the flattering result of 
** part of a contest, in which, single handed, 
“we were to have been destroyed and 
* swallowed up by the mock invincibles or 
* contemptible bullies of France !—Some 
few particulars, evidently written in the 
* berry of the moment, may be seen 4n our 
“ship news. The rumours respecting the 
* damage sustained by the enemy, are, as 
* might have been expected, numerous and 
** various. In one place it is said that 
* forty-eight of the enemy’s gun brigs have 
“ been destroyed, and in another place one 
“hundred! Be that as it may, we may rest 
“assured that some very serious punish- 
“ment or chastisement has been inflicted 
“on our insolent foe; that, on account of 
* this disgrace, he will be less apt to boast 
“of his courage and capacity; and that 
“now, in all dion probability, the me- 
* naced invasion will be postponed till ano- 
* ther season, or sine die——In confirma- 
** tion of what we advanced respecting our 
“hints of a knowledge of the present ex- 
“ pedition, a knowledge which every friend 
* to bis country would then carefully con- 
* ceal from the enemy, we may now, how- 
** ever, like some of the first writers of the 
* first ages, be permitted to quote our own 
*Jucubrations. In our paper of August 
* 30th, we ventured these observations, 
** which have been completely verified, — 
These experiments'—(meaning the fre- 
ee yg adventures of the Boulogne squa- 
“ dron out of their harbour)—* may so far 
be productive of more confidence on 
“*¢ the part of the French seamen; but it 
** is a confidence which will ultimately 
“lead them to their ruin. Should the 
** * flotilla continue outside some days long- 
** © er to Drave our squadron, we are apt to 
“ *believe that some fire ships sent among 
* * them would effect their destruction !’— 
* The event now noticed has somewhat 
“confirmed the truth of our observations; 
“and we may, without too much arro- 
gance, assume to ourselves the singular. 
“merit of the suggestion, it being well 
“known that the editors of all the other 
# papers remained totally silent on that 
“particular plan of operations, But 
while we congratulaie the cou. try at 
“ large On OUF present success, what must 
“ that croaker of discord and despondency, 
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“the Editor of the Morning Chronicle 
“ say, when he hears that the object Of his 
“ daily scurrility and most bitter jnyec. 
* tive, Lord Melville, was an anxious spec- 
*‘tator of the interesting scene? Does not 
“« the success of this experiment—part, we 
“hope, of a greater and more extensive 
“ plan—disarm that writer of his wantoy 
** ridicule and illiberal attacks of a noble. 
“man, whose services merit the thanks 
* and applause of every true friend of his 


country? Were his Jordship’s late fie. 


* quent excursions to the coast, therefore, 
“in vain? Were they so very incompati- 
“ ble with the duties of the First Lord of 
* the Admiralty? We do not presume to 
“ say, that Lord Melville was the sole plan- 
‘ner of these operations; but we cannot 
“ help believing, that he was in the faithful 
“ discharge of his duty, as First Lord of the 
“ Admiralty, when concerting with Mr, 
“ Pitt and Lord Keith on the measures 
“about to be adopted. His lordship was 
“ in the L’Aimable, which had not returned 
port yesterday morning.”——It was 
not my intention to have added a word by 
way of comment; but this closing observa- 
tion forces me to say, that, it is evident 
that the intention of the ministerial 
creatures was, if the expedition had suc- 
ceeded, to give the whole of the praise to 
their masters, to the exclusion of the offi- 
cers who risked fame as well as life in tne 
expedition, This is ascheering a prospect 
for officers of the navy as Mr, Pitt scems to 
give those of the army, where he appears, 
if we may believe his newspapers, 0 have, 
in many respects, kindly taken on him the 
office, or, at least, the functions, of the 
Commander in Chief.——The truth 
that Mr. Pitt and his partner are mere ped- 
lers in war as well as in politics ; and now 
that they are left to themselves, nothing but 
mischief and disgrace can be expected as 
the result of their projects, —Their failure, 
their utter failure (for such it was) 9 theit 
late silly project, will do infinite injory © 
the cause of the country. Their creator’ 
have accused those who think and Pe 
like me of creating despondency: they,' 
two grand commanders, it is who are nie 
ting real despondency, and urging 
efforts of the enemy,——There 
tle doubt but that Lord Keith was pr on 
on to the attempt by the childish imp" 

of the projectors “Ifhe wasnot; how 
he to make it at a moment obvious fut 
calculated for success, asis fairly This 
cluded from his own official relation tetit 
is a question to which» the) country 
right to expect a distinct answefe 
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fi hs: been watd, that we ought.to Lave obtained to balance against the of 


poner France has obtained ; that we have given France the means of ineres 


ave 
our pecuity dy zncreasing our finances. 


and, in short, that we have signed tre death-warrant of our couniy. Now, tn the first 
if bad retained all ety conquests, it cvorld not have made any Jifferenve tous in paint of st 
de uot that J would not have retained them ab! if could; ban they were We 
iypartont,, than they mould give us a little more or a little less of colonial porver, ‘ana aly 
But, the acquisition of all thése tis 


power which France has acquired on the Continent? They would only give you a little 
more wealth:.axd adittie more wealth would be badly furch by a litle moré war’ Pite’s 
Sxeech in Defence of the Preliminaries of Peace, 3d Nov. 1801, 


INCAPACITY OF HENRY THE SIXTH. 
(Continued from p. 460.) 

Sixn——In the short examination of 
Hume's History, into which your corre- 
spondent directly Jed me, I do not know 
that in candour and fairness, I.can impute 
tothe author any graver fault than inaccu- 


racy and negligence. Of the interval which — 


passed between the imprisonment of So- 
meret and the issuing of ithe commission 
to the Duke of York, to which he refers in 
is marging he: might, indeed, have received 
a snficient intimation from old Stowe and 
Hollingshed, who quaintly say, that the 
Duke um the Tower 4 spent his Christmas 
‘without great soleainity the uncer- 
lamty and confusion.of these Chroniclers, 
and especially ithe slaiter, who seems per- 
plexed and bewilderedsamong the contra- 
dictory accounts of. that: petiod; and the 
tad success of Rapiny some of whose dates 
acomparison of his narrative with that of 
be bettereinformed Carte, would at once 
to he erronéoas, probably taught cau- 
vou to theip Wary-successor. So he wrap- 
ped himselfup osafecin generalities. 
He lef all the: oircumstaiices to the imagi- 
ition of the zeader, who; if he should be 
Vong, andoaftérwardscome ta discover tt, 
not aay: positives blame his 
guide ; and, wif no.offcious person should 
lotertere | te setoh im right, might canter.on 
deizhted andisatistied with the beauties of 
he road which was travelling. in re- 
gtd to one, point your popalar histo- 
a0 bas ventured to be a litte explicit ; 1 
Dean that of the commission assited to the 
of Yorks! But-hevbas been eminent- 
unfortunates the ibabic: source 
mistake, which 1, partly pointed out 
former letier, is ‘arb using. Some,” 
« Weite, that whilst. the King was sick, 

the Duke of York:bare alithe rule, and 


Regent or Viceray;: by. autho- 


“ rity committed to him by the Lords of 
“ the Realm, then assembled in council. 

Stowe, or his editof and continuator Howe 
for him, shortly says, that during the King's 
sickness the Duke “ governed as Regent.” 
Rapin, who had thoroughly, explored the 
vast storehouse of Rymer’s collection, thea 
newly given to the world, plainly states in 
few words what he readihere ;—that, * bee 
fore the Parliament sat, the Council eme 
*¢ powered the Duke of York to hold it 1a 
*© the King’s name.”, But Carte choosing 
to go further, fared a litle worse He, 
with a very laudable spirit of inquiry, had 
recourse tothe original documents. Find- 
ing, therefore, the Duke of York indillets 
enily denominated in the Parliament-roll, 
sometimes “ the King’s Co:nmisstoner,’ 
and sometunes “ the King’s Lieutenant in 
the present Parhament,” and poisibly cone 
struing the record from his recollection of 
the-above-mentioned , passages in Hollings 
shed and Stowe, he seems to have confounds 
ed an appellation, which means only atem- 
porary tepresentative of the Sovereign ia 
his legislative ‘capacity, with the. title of 
Lieutenant of the’ Kingdom, which a 
of the reyal functions. 
Accordinely, he’ tell as, that, the Council 
appomled Richard “ Lieutenant of the Kings 
‘+ dum, with powers to open and ho/d, the 
.gessidn.” Carte stood high in the gstir 
mation of Flame, who speaks of him as * 
“having by his diligence industry 
“ given light to many passages of the mere 
ancient English History.’” But thas is in 
a note where he had taken up two pages in 
confating him, and thought, perhaps, that 
he had thereby shewn his own ,saperior 
formation. Where he follow§ lim, he, is 
guardedly silent: indeed, he takes dtsiogegs 
nuous pains to conceal what Tc borrows. 


* See the note of tWo pages ip chap, 
the year 129! 
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‘Thus, on the present occasion he COpPiEs the 
very words, but without the slightest ac- 
ledgimect; omits the reference to the 
Varliament-roll and the Patent-roll, which, 
as he never piolesses to have consulted, he 


could not bave quoted without betraying 


substitutes another reference of 
hisown to Ryemer, where however, untor- 
tunately for him, there is nota syllable that 
could have given origin to the mistake; and 
sO fixes the proof of his own plagiarism by 
the very attempt to disguise it. 

Thee little artifces of book-making, and 
their unlucky result, may perhaps, only ex- 
cite asmile in you, Sir, and your readers, 
But, in entering ov the sequel, which Thave 
promised, fear that can do no less than 
charge positive and systematic misrepre- 
seitation, It is certainly on a very suspi- 
cious point, that [bring the charge. [i re- 
lates to the conduct of Parliament. To my 
former letter, it was inenuoned, that seve- 
ral preparatory steps took place betore Ri- 


chard was created Protector, and that of 
, 


these there is no race whatever in Hume: 
nay, the obvious, direct, and necessary in- 
ference of his text is the very contrary + it 
is precuscly what your correspondent drew, 
that there was no delay at all. Now, were 
these pregeretory steps important, or could 
they be known to the historian? They 
were ;—two diilerent applications of the 
Commons for the appointment of a new 
Council, which would in effect have been, 
und aciually became a Council of Regency ; 


aller a pause of four days, the deputation of 


twelve lords to see the King at Windsor, 
on that and other business with special in- 
structions referring to Henry’s malady, and 
Clearly meant to afford sume test of his ca- 
pacity; avery circumstantial and curious 
report of the King’s condition ; and not till 
aller an interval of two days more, the no- 
mination of the Protector and Defender, 
Now, here are pretty strong marks of deli- 
beration and circumspection, not of preci« 
pilancy and party-zeal; of a sincere dispo- 
sition to provide with their best judgment 
for the exigency of their situation, not of an 
eagerness to seize the opportunity of making 
a revolution, And ali this is to be 
more or less distinctly in the Parliamentary 
History, and Cotton's Abridgment of the 
Records, both of which Hume perpetually 
cites, and even in Carte’s History, which he 
does not cite, but which, as we have seen, 
ond shall presently see again, lay open be- 
forchim, Yet passing over all this, he 
morely states the nomination, which too he 
tukes as a complete and absolute act, though 
all the details of the power to be coaveyed 


[590 
to the Protector yet remained to be seule. 
and then, he adds a reflexion the very ye. 
verse of that which the facts would have 
suggested ; 66 Men,” he says, whio th 
« entrusted royal authority” (which by the 
way they did not entrust, and EXPTess|) pe. 
fused to entrust) to one, who bad 
* evident and strong pretensions tn the 
“ crown, were not surely averse to his (a. 
“ king momediate and full possession of i." 
This however, is not all. The histopay 
then proceeds to intimate a censure oy 
© timidity” and irresolution" of Richard, 
manifested in the articles, which he the peu 
day submitted, whey the details were to b 
taken into consideration, But by some ac. 
cident or other, he has wholly forgotten to 
notice the answers of the lords to the re. 
spective articles, It is true, that bere again 
he has copied the words of Carte without 
acknowledgment; but a skeleton of the an- 
swers is exhibited by Cotton and the authors 
of the Parhamentary History. Even there 
appear two references to precedents, for 
which an ulterior search wag also to be 
made. Even there is preserved an expla 
nation of the titles conferred upon the Duke 
of York, and the motive for conferriig (ea 


rather than others; namely, because toy] 


“ implied no authority of governance ;" 
and even there is to be found the saving 
clause, that all this was not to be of any pre 
judice to the Prince of Wales,--—Hume 
adduces both these authorities within (woo! 
three pages before and after the passage in 
question, ‘They could not therefore, have 
escaped him here, But, if he had {uy 
brought forward what they contained, his 
reflexion on the Parliament must have ap 
peared most unfounded, and the whole cha- 
racter of the proceeding diametrically op: 
osite to that which he wished to msineate. 
The men who displayed so much anxiel) 
(and more indeed than has yet been stated) 
to tread in the steps of their predecesors 
to limit the authority which they gave, 9 
to secure the rights of an infant Prince 
not six months old, surely were averse © 
Richard’s taking immediate and fall on 
session of the crown. In the trust yer 
they reposed, and the restrictions to © * 
they subjected it, there is every indica 
that they were alike guided by princip 
and what they believed to be the doctri 
and spirit of the English Constitution. ve 
The termination of this first Protect 


is involved in such doubt and ypu 


have 
of 1450 
ing 


Hume, it is not surprising that y 
pondent did not understand it to 
terminated at all till the beginni® 
We are informed, that Henry 5 
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Settle: 


391] 
« fir recovered, 98 to carry the appearance 
«of exercling the reyal power, he was 
é moved by the enemies of the Duke of 
« York to resume hig authority, to annul the 
« of the Duke, to release Somerset 
« tom tue Tower, aod commit the aduaiinis- 


re. 
Ould haye 
Who th ‘ 
ih by the 


Wessly pe 


had such (anon into the hands of that nobleman. 
the « Gt is added) ‘sensible of the 
to his ta. ‘dangers, Which mirht attend his former 


OF « geceptance of the Parhamentary comnis- 


hastoy i) 


« Jon, should be submit to the annulling of 
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On levied an army” for the purpose, it 
| Richard, must be presumed, of maintaining it; and 
the next enued the first battle of St. Albans, This 
ere nis very Urippingly, it as tree; bat, pray” 
ee Sv, can you With any confidence guess from 
pgOien to it, whether Henry did or did pot do, as he 
lo the re. wis desired; and, whether Kichard did or 


agai 
without 
of the an- 
he authors 
ven there 
lents, for 
lso he 
an expla 
the Duke 
rig them 
use 


didnot submit to the annulling of his com 
mision thing really was done, would 
(ou Dot clearly imagine it to have been some 
hurried, impertect transaction, 
gust Which the Protector remonstrated the 
monent that he knew it? No, Sir; very far 
fom it. It was by advice of the Great 
Council (that is, an open council of all the 
peers) that the King first ordered Somerset 
tbe enlarged on bail. A full momh was 
nen suffered to elapse, before his bail, on a 


mance 
he webs mew application from him, were discharged. 
pate The minute of council is extant, and shews 
a the part which Henry himself tock in the 


proeedings. The Duke of York and his 
inends were both times present, and seem to 
hve acquiesced. Ata subsequent time he 
‘removed from the government of Calais, 
the most important military command under 
ie crown, whieh he had himself taken from 


two or 
re, have 
ad faitly 
ined, his 


he King’ but, to avoid giving him offence, 
cally op: rs ing declared himself governor of the 
ysinuate. wey instead of putting it again into the 
anxiety Ol Somerset. All these frets ore in 
n stated) “hrs ry who is quoted by Hume in this very 
be They are all ingenvously related 
ave, and miainred and must without a remark leave 
vce the the very reverse of that which 
verse 10 of his successor 19 calculated to 
all pos tide | Instead of precipitation on the one 
et which ‘0 thrasting forward the figure of the 
o which Sed mn soon as he wis able to carry the ap- 
lication, of royalty, and a hasty appeal to 
inciple, the i the other, both parties studied 10 play 
af Caution and moderntion; both 
their interest, as Rapin observes 
ectorale tha Part Of these very transactions, to 
sinty by IN a they did not act from ambitious 


My 
lives, as thesiny of both was to gain the 


by OF the people. 
f 1450 "at the Doke oF York did not levy bis 


maiutyin hithself in the Protectorate 


ving 
¢ from his subsequent con- 
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duct, not to mention his own recorded conte | ee 
plaint, of fresh grievances as the canee, r 
When he was victorious, Somerset and ‘the 
principal leaders ot his party killed and the , 
king taken prsooer, Richard with. 
out that oflice «ix months, thoveh there 
Was session of parhament in the interval, 

The king in person opened and held that 
session. But on account of the kive's 


lapse, in the next Richard presided ag 
Royal Commissioner, and afier three appli- 
cations of the Commons tor the creation of 
a Protector, was again invested with that 
hivh trust, nnder the same protestations on 
his part, and neaily the same answers on 
the part of the | ords, as before. Qdur 
pular historian must bave known all this 
from his two declared parliamentary guides, 
Who accurately distinguish the two sessions, 
thir circumstances, and proceedings, He 
chose, however, to imitate the contusion of 
some of his predecessors, and mingled all 
the proceejines of both sessions together for 
the sake of a litte antithetical smartness 
at the expense «f the poor parliament ; and 
with the same laudable view he thought 
proper now to display in broad light that 
tender regard to the rights of even an 
infant Prince of Wales, which on the 
former appointment, though in that respect 
precisely the same, he covered with total 
darkness. But the entire passage is too 
curious to be omitted ; only I shall, here and i 
there, intersperse the parcnthetreal comment 
of a date or collateral fact. Having dis- 
patched the reflexions which on occasion ot 


We. 


the battle of St. Albans, the commencement 
of civil bloodshed might of course be ex- . 
pected, he procieds to tell us ;—that “a 


“ parliament, which was soon afer asem- 
bled” (on the oth of Joly, as his margin 
troly acquaints us) “ discovered plainly by 
= the coptrariely of their proceedings, the 
contrarity of the motives, by which they 
They granted the York- 
ists,” contivues be, a general’ inveme- 
nity,” whieh passed on the 23d-ot July, 
the king himveif being present and a party yi (59 
toit; ** and they restored the Protectorship 


were ectumted. 


“ to the duke” on the 19th of November, is 
the king by his relapse having become again a 
incrpable, Butat the same time they re- 
“ newed their oaths of fealty to Menry ;” 7a 
that is, the Lords and they ooly, many of 
whom had been at the battle of St. Atbur's, ye) 
or in some way, sided and abetted the Dake ae 
of York, took theve oaths on the 239d ot 
July when the pardon passed wid,” on 
the ot November, the two Houses, | 
with the assent of the king’s commivsiorer, 


@xed the cuntinuance of the protectoiship 
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to the majority of Henry's e/dest” (he 
might have said only) “ son, kdward, 
who was invested in the usual dignities 
«“ of Piince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall, 
“« and Earl of Chester ;” in all which there 
was nothing new, exeept granting to the 
Prince livery of the Dutchy of Cornwall, 
which as the language of the act ilself 
evinces, they regarded as a mere act of 
common justice uot to be denied. The rest 
was only a transcript ora confirmation of 
things done the year before by the last 
yarliament; a parliament to which the 
author himself does not attribute a contrariety 
of motives, bat a willingness to go every 
length in favour of the Duke of York. 

‘There is bat one remaining passage im 
Hume, which it is necessary now to notice, 
bai it is indeed all that remains of his nar- 
rative immediately connected with mypre- 
seat subject. I allude to his remark on the 
termination of Richard's second protectorate. 


“ that prince’s abseuce, produced her bus- 
** band before the t!ouse of Lords ; and as 
“ his state of health permitted him at that 
time to act his part with tolerable decency, 
he declared his intentions to resume the 
governement.” ‘To this, we are inform- 
ed, the House assented, and it is added; 
*“ the Duke of York even acquiesced in 
‘this irregular act, of the peers; and 
** no disturbance ensued.” Now, what but 
the disposition of this writer at all times 
to blame or degrade the parliament, a dis- 
position whih in his whole story of this 
second protectorate seems even to have pre- 
vailed over the characteristic managements 
of his style, could have made him pro- 
noance this censure on the peers, it is dith- 
cult to conjecture. In an ordinary instance, 
what teregularity could there be in a king 
coming down to the House of Lords, on his 
recovery from such a malady, and there 
formally desiring his resumption of the go- 
vernment to be recorded ; or in their as- 
senting to such anentry? Butin this case, 
it happened to be the only regular way of 
proceeding. The historian, who had men 
tioned that Richard’s first parliamentary 
commission was during’ pleasure only, for- 
gets to tell the reader, that the second was 
enly revocable with the assent of the Lords 
in Parliament. Was it then an irregular 
act, because in his opinion the king's re- 
covery was not sufficiently established ? 
That would resolve itself into the simple 
question, whether we should rather give 
credit to a contemporary House of Peers, 
to a writer of the 18th century. And it 
to be observed that the picture which he 
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Margaret,” he says, “ availing herself of 


| 


[se 
exhibits of the unhappy Henry, is of \), 
historian’s own drawing and colony.» 
Hoilingshed, Stowe, and others of our oli 
chroniclers manifestly confound the tery. 
nations of the two protectorates, ascribing to 
the larter, all the circumstances, which. 
is now very well known from the recor '« 
belonged only to the former. It is sing: Ls 
too that Hollingshed after the most diligent 
research which he could make so mych 
nearer to the time, speaking of Henry; 
resuming the exercise of his functions, ¢s. 
pressly hestiates, whether, it was from his 


own inclination, or by the procurement of 


the queen ; yet Hume talks with the cop. 
fidence and decision of a man, who had 
not only seen and narrowly watched the king 
when on the 25th of February, 1450, be 
went down to the House of Lords to put aa 
end to the substituted authority of the Pro- 
tector, but had been admitted to the inmost 
councils of the court party. 

Fnough, Sir, Etrust, has now been said 
to remove from the ininds of \our readers, 
whatever false impressions they mey have 
received on this interesting part ot OUT de 
mestic story, The original occasion of these 
Jetters, as well as the reputation of Lis work, 
called and fixed my attention principal’y to 
Hume. I have examined his narrative 
very much in detail, and I certainly think 
that above all others, it is calculated 
mislead, in some degree, as to the co 
duct of the opposite parties, and st 
more as to that of the parliament. Al ‘ue 


same time | have incidentally glanced J 


most of our other. common sources of 
formation, with the purpose of indicaling 
that they are by no means exemot ‘on 
considerable share of his faults or {rom ole" 
of equal magnitude, though perhaps not tr 
ed out in a disguise so dangerous'y alluring. 
Jo truth, it must candidly be contessed, iat 
our annals for some years before and atte 
the,commencement of civil bloodshed in 0 
quarrel of the rival roses, present a (0s* 
skeine of thread, whieh requires 
nicety and patience to unravel it. hey 
not agreed, whether Humphrey Duke 
Gloucester lived six days, twenty-four ©" 
or net a single night after he was 0" 
at St. Edmondsbury ; they seem (0 have 4 . 
a whole year of the Duke of York 
critical period when he first tae 
arms to intimidate Henry into 4 yar” 
with his views ; even chroniclers who “ 
at the time differ one, two, nay. oe 
in the date of public and notorious cont? 
and they who degeribe Richard sitet 
ging numerous emissaries 
Gloucester’s death, to make bis 
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Colour); 
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crown the theme of their discourse in a!] 
companies, yet represent him tw elve vears 
f ferwards, as letting out the secret of his 
for the first time, beyend the little 


ASCTIDING to council of his most intimate frtends, to Sir 
» Which, i Andrew Trollop, which caused the defre- 
he recor.s, ion of that. gallant veteran. Tae writers 
SiN gular 7 who flourished at this poch, are Det W 


Pour chief accounts are from those who lived 
of Lancaster ; 


OSt diligent 
much 
of Henry's 
ctions, 
as from his 
irement of 
h the COn- 

who had 


or under the restored Live 
aud our public records, as might be « xpected 
Bin times of alternate victory and defra‘, 
for some ‘ime every other pardament 
wasof an opposite fact'on, are by oo means 
erfect. Yet fom them much may, not- 
withstanding, be gleaned. They have never 
been consulted directly but by Carte, who 
was himself much warped by party -noiions. 
They are now im print, prebably more com- 
Bpere than he ever saw them. With your 
perossion, therefore, Sir, I shall shortly 
aienpt to draw from them, with some 
necessary assistance for the sake of eluci- 
Glion from the best materials of general 
plisory, a fuller, and, I believe, a more 
correct view than has yet appeared of the 
proceedings which took place in consequence 
oi the incapacity of Heary the Sixth.—— 


, 1450, he 
sto put aa 
f the Pro 
the inmost 
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Jam, Sir, &e, T. M. 
rere Manchester, Oct. 10, 1804. 
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E:NMEDY AGAINST THE EVILS OF DEPRE- 
CIATED NOTES, 

—Siry—I think it very extraordinary that 
a tT the midst of the well-grounded com- 
in's occasioned by the Restriction Act, 
nd the ample discussion which the :mte- 
ng subject has undergone, it has not 
‘ccurred to any one to inquire how far 
‘he public have it in their own power to do 
selves justice, and to render in « great 
begree abortive, at least to the purposes of 
this most impolitie and partial 
hieasure, So long as the monied interest 

‘maintain its prepo: derating influence 
“ acministration, the hope of redress 
@ Oat quarter must be vain; it is too 
“tous that the monied inierest profits by 
be Restriction Act, and that while its in- 


snot trick: 
alluring. 

and alter 


four cats, Du TCR “1 
arrest continues, the Restriction Act will 
have /ost Tepeaied : it istime therefore that 
i Ne ex ‘4 - 
rk at tie we ert their power to right ihem 


@ power which think I can clear'y 


Sew the 1 de is v 
plisae® bm ite Possess, The mode is very 
who liv i no other than resolutely to 
qve yo" © accept any thing but guineas in 
os facts It is legal todo sv; the law 
encou make bank notes a legal tender ; 
otes are not a legal discharge of a 


the option of the creditor ; 
ebtot ‘it’ is trie cannot be arresied on 
“Se process, or held to special bail, if 


le 
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he tender the debt in bank notes. but 
though he do tender the debt im bank 
notes the ereditor may refese to accept 


them, andhe may proceed to judgment and 
< Ni, he mas ke ine bho ot 
the debtor, or seil his goods and chatiels, 


debt he }) Wd 
1. 


or extend bis jands, untess 
ict d r of the INK 
faction of the judge- 
landiurd may refuse to 

he may distrats or pursue his other legal 
remedies for PECOVETY of his ard 
a tender of the rent in bank notes wil 
not ‘discharge the tenant.———It ts per- 
re ort to this ree 


Mi specie, a 
note. will be no sav 
menr, So the 
tuke his rent 


rents 


feetly practicable to 
medy: guineas can be had and will appear 
in plenty if there be a steady and perse- 
vering demand for thei in all payments, 
Ireland proves this; guineas have been 
there at a premium ef 10 or 12 percent., 
and they totally divapp ared wherever bank 
notes were accepted in payment; butin the 
of Ireland, where notes would not 
be taken at all, or at a discount equivalent 
to che premium on guineas, guineas circu. 


late in abundarce —— It ts perfectly jast 


to demand guineas. Tue depreciation of 
bank notes operates, al least on all fixed 
incomes, as a tex on all payments, made 


in them, exact'y equal to the depreciation 


of the notes. Nothmeg can be more evi- 
dent. If rool. in bank notes be in truth 


me, the person with 
cr annum, paid in bank 
; of or oi. This might 


but or gl. in 
an income of 1¢ 


susta his d 


be borne if it were a general tax, but it 
has tois novel and unjut peeu'tarity, that 
the only persons exempted from the tax 


are the very persons who occasion it. It is 


wery clear that all traders raise their prices 
in exact proportion as the medium of cur- 
value: if the real price of 

nspecie, be 100l., and if 
the CONSUME | rrchase in bank notes, and 
they be depreciated gl or cl. per cent., 
it is manifest he must pay, not rool., but 
ogl.or 1os!, This is again proved by the 
example of the North o} [re land, there the 
money price and the bank pote price of all 
articles of commerce is well established, 
The trader, let him be paid in whatever 
shape he may, must get the value of his 
commodity, and that value must always be 
measured by the general standard of value 
in the of the wor'd, It is 
clear, and now perfectly established, and 
we may say promulgated by parliament its 
self,* that the sole cause of the deprecias 


rency sinks mn 
the comm dit 9 


# Sce the Report of the Commuttee of the House 
of Commons on irish exchange, published by ordet 
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tion of bank notes is their undue increase : 
that undue increase is occasioned by the 
undue accommodation given to merchants, 
and thus the very persons who cause the 
depreciation and profit by it, by the undue 
extension of their trade, and impose a tax 
on the rest of the community, are the only 
persons exempted from lis operation, 
This remedy thus shewn to be legal, prac- 
ticable, and just, would also be efficacious. 
—— Bank notes would be reduced to their 
just standard of value, tll the world would 
imitate the conduct at present parsued by 
the merchart. It is evident that he raises 
his bank note price exactly in the degree 
bank notes are depreciated in value; so 
the landlerd, or person of fixed income, 
would either insiston guimeas, or else ona 
discount on bank notes equal to their de- 
preciation; that is a discount would be 
es ablished on bank notes, universelly, and 
not as at present partially, in favour of 
those who suffer, and not as at present, in 
favour of those who protit.——This dis- 
count would be an infallible test of the pro- 
priety of the conduct of the Bank; so long 
as it should exist all the world could pro- 
pounce that the Bank unduly extended its 
issue of paper; the evil thus universally 
understood would probably cure trself, 
poper currency would be reduced within iis 
just limits, and the Restriciuon Act might 
be repealed.——But if it should bot, at 
least justice would be done. ——The pro- 
perly of the nation, and that part of it 
now most cruelly oppressed, fixed income, 
wiuch cannot be raised with the evormous 
and alarming rise in the prices of alt com- 
modities, would no longer be taxed 1m order 
to swell the al:eady overswoln greatness of 
the commercial and monicd interests. 
AGRICOLA, 


LAWS IN THE CONQUERED COLONIES, 

Six,—With your permission I shall avail 
myseit of your valuable paper, to convey 
the first hints of a most important question 
to the public. I will consider the justice 
and pohcy of establi-hing the laws of Eng- 
land in the newly conquered colonies of De- 
merary, Esquibo, and Berbice. You must 
well remember, Sir, that these colonies were 
surrendered by two different canitulations to 
the British forces under Genera] Grinfeld - 
and that by the terns of them both. the 
Dateb laws were to be still continued. Their 


of the honse, where the depreciation of Irish bank 
notes is fully estatdisbed, and solely attributed to the 
misconduct of the of lrcland ia unduly increas- 
mg thi discounts. 
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motive, who inserted this stipulation, is eyj. 


dent: these men were not disposed unneces- i vr 
saiily to retrench or contract their Profits or * 


their power: the government was they : 
Dutch: but at the same time it was Notori- = 
ous, that seven-eighths of the numbers they | 


governed were English, and, perhaps, more re 
than that proportion of the property.— . 
But governments exist only for the welfare = 
of their subjects: and, as after a capituls. a 
tion the independence of the government fr 


which makes it must cease, the terms of it P En 
can only be exacted from the captors by 


their subjects, whether this is done by the oe 
capitulating government itself or by the 
dividuals, for whose protection and security H 
the contract was made.—-Whenever, there. 
fore, by the consent or for the interest of B the 
the capitulants themselves, the stipulated sex 
terms can be changed or cancellec, that 3 

change becomes both equitable and wise. thr 
We have now an instance of the truth of ever 
the observation in these very colonies, and nati 
under the same capitulations. ‘The planters, Be 6 
without a clearance from an English custom Efron 


house, could not have sent their produce to me ent 


London. The establishment of an English 
custom-house was contrary both to the terms pare 
and spirit of the capitalation, but necessary peri 
to the welfare of the capitulanis: and a com 


their desire a custom-house was established bend 
and it still continues. ‘Juri pra se mire 
ducto unusguisgue potest 
And, when we have once established the colo 


tice of continuing, changing or cancelling Wt strict 
terms of a capitulation by the consent, #d of E 
according to the interests of the capituidals the ¢ 
we may next consider the policy aud prop''- befo: 
ety of continuing the Dutch laws in tice 
colonies now under the dominion of bog- civ! 
land. For this purpose, I would first po 
out the great, primary, and essential diffe. meet th 
rence beiween the codes of the two nation Bhoul 
——Two centuries have scarcely past, | 
the Dutch had to wrestle for their indepe* a 


dence with the collective power ot spat 
through a period of forty years, during ar q 
that monarchy was in its vigour, apy 
very pinnacle of opulence and power. no 
their independence was in danger, 


inaica’e 
uscless to frame laws: and when bene rthr 
f j 
and secured, the task became almost peal i 
and! 


ticable from the complicated natare, 
pidly-increasing nuasber, of its 
torrent of their prosperity leit to the ov 
States no leisure for the labours of legisl2i>™ 
They therefore hastily adopted the civ!’ 
in a mass as the code of Hollaod; vag 
the strangest paradox in politics, the nt 
framed by wise statesmen for te Poet 
tion and security of military despotis® 
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n, is evj. conquered countries, were considered as we'l | daries, rajohships, and jaghiers in India ere ‘i i 
unneces. adapted tothe rights and interests of a trad. | as complicated and absirase as any part of “4, 
rolits or ing republic, and her colonies !—— After this | the civil jaw itself. But itshontd be remem- fie 
ras then | prec pitate adoption of a code, the attention | bered, that India is not + colony but a con- . 
1S Notori. of the Dutch legislature was perpetually di- | quest; that 17,000 men could aq ire what 
bers they ; verted from correcting the first error of their | 100.000 could not retain by mere force; that 
pS, more choice, and gradually adjusting it to the ex- | the continuance of their native laws is there. iy 
ETL. jsencies of their age and country, by the | fore a necessary political indulgence; and 
© wellare continnal dangers to which their territories | that all the lands of Iudia are held by Hin- . 
capitula- and their commerce were alternately exposed | doos. Is there then any parallel between 
vernment from the armies of France, or the fleets of | the state of India and of our new acquisi- 
rms of it F Kngland; whose mutual jealousy, while it | tions in South America? Where a vast ma- 
iptors by : intcrrup.ed heir external prosperity and pre- | jority of the landed proprietors, cultivators, 
ne by the F vented the improvement of their laws, could | and mercbants are Enghsamen, the English 
y the in. alone have continued their existence, —— | language is generally spoken; nor is there 
d security How different the growth of the law of | any doubt but that, if the voice of the colo- 
er, there. PF Fogland! Transplanted from the forests of | nies was consulted, it would be (I had al- 
Mterest of the north, and introduced into our islandina | most said) unanimous for the immediate 
stipulated remote antiquity, its principles were asserted | adoption of our laws. ——The next argue 
Hea, that at Runnymede, and gradually adapted, | ment is one of policy rather ‘han of right: | 
nd wise, through eight succeeding centuries, to the | yet, coinciding with the rm ht, it must ope- ' 
truth of | ever-varying exigencies and interests of the | rate as an additional inducement to entorce 
nies, and pdation: it has travelled, hand-in-hand, with | it: 7. e. that the interests of the I-nglish 
» planters, pa sill-increasing commerce: it has been | merchant must sufler most trom this ano- 
b custome P from time to time explained, digested, and | maly of laws and language. The secrecy of 
roduce 10 entrced by innumerable native patriots, | the courts, the absolute authority of the y 
1 English lawyers, orators, and statesmen: while its | judges, the mysterious and claborste conlu. 
the terms excellence is sealed by the progressive pros- | sion of their judicial forms, the dilatory spi- 
necessary perity of past ages; and raised above every | rit of their repeated indulgences, anc the 
: and at pcomparison by the superior virtues, activity, | miserable ignorance, and not unfrequent 
stablished and talents of the present. —~-‘The civil law | profligecy of the alventurers that act #8 advo- | 
appears to me peculiarly unfit, from its origi cates of themselves, form sufthcient obstacies 
ari — 4 nal constitution and arbitrary chaiacter, for | te tue asceriainment of hisorthe prevent) 
the Bcolonial governments: they are societies and punishment of wrongs ‘They are! smid- 
velling the strictly commercial; unlike the agriculturist | abie (ifficu'ties even to those whose presence 
of urope, the planter must subsist by credit; | prevents open an’ flagrant ©, b tare 
pitulals, B the crop of the second year must be gathered | increased beyond « | resistance, when ‘ie ab- ihe 
id propre before that of the first can be sold. Yet it | sence of the party removes every (or ot sn- 
sin these B* Sot only on the general inaptitude of the | perintendence and inspection, and i sures af d 
of Eng: pcivi! law to the government of commercial | once both the plunder and impuory —— 
inst point that our objection to the establishment | As an additional motive of coivenienc:, | 
tial dite. of the laws of Holland in these colonies | would consider the policy Of conmnoing 
nations. rest. Innumerable other reasons may | the former laws, language, aud 
asty dite - > urged against it, and each, of itself, suf- of a conquered colony. Must it not perpe- ft 
indepes eat: but the strongest and most striking | tually remind them of their original alle- | 4 
a oe “t'ycan be colleeted within the narrow com- | giance? Must it not serve to endear to ae 
jg whi Ps of a letter.——In the first place the right | them the country they have lost, and at the » ed 
and at = appeal involves in it consequences of the | same time remind them of the violcuce of | oe 
f. W he most importance to the welfare of every | conquest? This surely caunot be good po- ; 
gear Belony; and it has been justly called the | licy during a war. in which all our siren th 4 
indica'ed P'thricht of every subject. Now, if anap- | and resources have been wasied in mere aA 
ga P**! is carried to England from Demerary or | caution and tinerous defence against the nk 
p, ne Berbice under their present constitution, the | dangers of invasion: and it wou'd be un- ial 
cts. | be e"umittee of council must be bewildered | worthy even of our present mivisters, as a3 
ie CON” Bre all the labrynths of the civil law and | statesmen, to expect any beneficial retura aA 
More inexplicable and jarring commenta- | of gratitude from the Dutch iphabitauts for 
civil or the original d ellate. jurisdic- | the continuance of their laws Gratitude 
and, bY will be is but a name: while, on 
at variance. Perhaps itmay be | between nations 1s 
ihe an Bsc, that the same difficulty occurs in all | the contrary, the prospect of retur ing — i 
-— ‘(the doctrines and distinctions of zemin- | are taught by this very sndu’geuce ne 
# 


; 
ofl 
3 


- ‘ 4 


= 


as their country, must palsy every exertion 
in fayonr of theirconquerors. Bat our pre 
sent rulers are not satisfied with single er- 
rors; if was not enough to continue the 
Dutch laws ‘n English colonies: bat in the 
alcheny of their wisdom, and by the omni- 
potence of the legislature, Dutchmen must 
also be qualified to govern them. 
lishman could be found equal to the 
trast; and therefore, with Jaudeble impar- 
it was delegated to sore deserving 
strangers — = Perhaps you may wonder that 


J have no’ hitherto ui ed the 1Mportance of 


these colosies as ao argament in support of 
My proposiuon: but I fear this will prove 

principal ground of its rejection. In this 
mm and convenience, private in- 
ter sts bear down ail public reasons: and 
When we consider the activity, ingenuity, 
Opulence, and parliamentary influence of 
Our rasular col we shall be abie to as- 
certain what kind and degree of opposition 
wi |} 
Whicu mock the slow progress of their com- 
petitors, and in ten years would alinost un- 

Vor faci- 
lity of defence they are beyond comparison 
stronger than every oher coi ntrv, except 
Hollsnd : like that th y can be inundated to 
avy catent endin every querter; and inthe 
dh. ds of only a moderate garrison would be 
For fertility of soil, 
we have only to quote the returns of their 
prounce in the last war, and the first cir- 
ciunstance of this, since their capture: we 
have only to state, that more than 100 ships 
(exc.usive of the American trade) have been 
Jad on with the produce in one fleet, and 
from merely infant colonies, under all the 
disadvantages of a change of soversigns.— 
W ¢ may anticipate one popular and plausi- 
ble ojection to 


ambith 


made to our retaining settlements, 


| these arguments, which can 
only be removed by proving it misapplied. 
No one wou'd venture to impugn the gene- 
ral policy of treating a foreign colony with 
the greatest lenity, when conquered. It fa. 
cilitates the acqursition of others and undere 
mines resistance But when the premises 
are changed, ‘ue conclusion is destroyed - 
aod in the instence of these colonies, the en- 
Joyment of English laws would only strength- 
en the hes of our union; and, in the event 
af cession and @ future war, facilitate ano« 
ther conquest, because a vast majority of the 
inhabitants are Lnglishmen,——] shall noxw 
couciade this long letter with one general 
reservation:: that all the preceding argu- 
meits are butli on the consent of the ca 
lants, We wish no repetition of the i 

graceful discussions that took place on the 
of Saratoga and Arisch, 


No Eng- 
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© Fides est servanda.” A principle tha , 
wise government will not dare to violate, 
Impolitic conventions should be more pune. 
tiliously observed, because their obs. vance 
is the best remedy for their defects, by proy. 
ing that the misfortune or weakness of the 
country has not tainted its honour, jer 
the inhabitants of these colonies have the 
most distant prospect of being retained by 
England; enable them to look to her fi 
protection and support, and they. themselyeg 
will soon sue, earnestly and sincerely sve, 
to be admiited to the participation of ihe 
same laws; and will accept that inestinble 
privilege with gratitude and 
—— 26th Scpi., 1804. 


SUMMARY OF POLITICS 
Views or Russia. -About six weekg 
ago, when the alliance with Russia first be. 
came a subjet of public discussion, very se 
vere reproaches were dealt out tipoo a) 
who did not appear to regard it as a mraure 
of much promise. It ts probable, tat the 
public, however, will soon adopt this ceD- 
sured opinion. The allance has taken 
place; and, as yet, no one has been able to 
point out any way, in which Russia, with- 
out the aid of Austria or Prussia, ca pos'- 
bly give to france any thing worthy even ot 
ihe name of annoyance, except by a co-op. 
ration with England in the Mediterrencan, 
Such co-operaiion appears to have been be- 
gun; but, there is, at present, little hope 
that it will answer any other purpose tea 
that of gratifying the ambition of Russia, & 
the ¢ xpense, perhaps, of the Porte, ane t 
nally to the great danger of the British cole 
nies in the east. The public wal remem" 
with what exultation Mr. Pitt, 5° 
defence of the ignominious peace Aa 
dwelt upon the success of our efforls 1) 
blishing the republic of ihe Seven Islands. 


With respect to the Porte, said nc, 
rere | 

‘* have done every thing we were b 


“ do, nay mere, we have compels 
French to the evacuation of Egypt, 4° 
oF 


have stipulated for the imtegity 
dominions! There is anoiher 
“ which we have obtained, aud to WH" 
think not so mucli importance 
“ given as it deserves: I mean the oamaee 
mena of an infant power ; ViZ., the 
lic of the Seven Islands, certain) 
“ quisition of great importance sre 
try, net inferior, perbaps, to tbe 
of Maita itself Now, 
regard this opinion as a thing at 


od 


Vel 


Speech of 3d_ Nov. 1801. Vide 


Il. p. 1141. 
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« circumstances ;” as delivered merely with 
-jew to effect in the debate, just as a coun- 


ior delivers an opinion in pleading a cause; 


$C. 


the wisdom, of the states-man-like capacity 
of the person by whom it was delivered? 1], 
Pwas this part of Mr. Pitt's speech which 
gave rise to that admired piece of humour 
was published soon afterwards, in the 
B srst volume of the Register, under the sig- 


nature of SepTimivus, in which the childish 
E folly of the whole affair was poinied out and 
Pridiculed. ‘This far-tamed republic, how- 
ever, is now in the possession of Russia, 
whois daily strengthening berself in that 
quarter. to the evident uneasiness of the 
courtof Vienna; and thus, the first advance 
that we inake towards the purchase of Rus- 
slid assisteuce, is to give up that establish- 
ment which was of so much importance to 
(is country as poet to be inferior, perhaps, to 
tic possession of Malta tiself. At the first 
biush this wail certainly appear to be going 


Bvey tar; but, when we come to consider 


bow grea! the value of Malta is in the esti- 
mation of the present ministers; when we 
recollect, that, avowedly, they thought the 
peroetual possession of Malta an object for 
wuich, and which alone, it was worth while 
torevew the war; when we consider this, 
(mast we think of the past, compared 

wii the present, conduct of Mr. Pitt? But 
p\iicre, 1 deed, shall we, as to any branch 
‘administration, look, in that gentleman’s 


peoscuct, for the steady operation of princi- 
) o>: Where shall we look for any thing more 


citécts proceeding. from the mere fits 
starts of necessity or convenience? 
pic policy of Russia, or, at least, the pro- 
Bbible and suspected policy of Russia, has 
ven Very clearly and ably developed in au 


tay lately published in the Morning Chro- 
Where, from facts aod arguments that 


Fé would be difficult to controvert, a conclu- 


.°00 is dawn, that, the alliance between 


‘i3and and Russia, by favouring the pro 


Bs of Rassia in the Mediterranean and 
f’'S respect to the Turkish dominions, will 


tend to add greatly to that jealousy, 


f.'() which, as was observed in a former 

“sister, Austria has long viewed the ambi- 
loos strides of the Russian emperors, What 
Such q feeling may produce it would be hard 
10 say 5 but, there surely would be no great 
jor astonishment, if Austria were to 
7 found, at no distant period, amongst the 
““'gerent enemies of Russia. ‘* How!” 


=, one will say, ‘ Austria assist France! 


rte but, Austria may be permitted to en- 
to preserve berself; and, if she be 
# great daiiger from the ambition of Rus- 


or what must we think of the foresight, of 
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sia, and no longer in danger from that of 
France, there is no reason why her arms 


should not be directed against the formers 
though she thereby aid the canse of the late 
ter, There is ofe reason indeed, and that 
is, that, by thus pursuing her own interests, 
increase the dan- 

rather than 
Russia against 
lrance, thoug! ai the evident risk of her 
¢€Xistence as a great power; but, thig 
reason, though of cogency iresistible at 
Lioyd’s and the “ank, is, unfortunately, of 
little weight at Vieuna, wi 
frowird as to think, that they are, by oo 
law of either God or man, bound to perish 


for the Sine of an SOMe OL house lie 


her conduct would tend 


Wil h she iO ct Wit! 


poopr SO 


gislators have .oudly proclaimed that it is 
* too honest to have any connexion with con- 
tinental powers.” —— Whatever effect the a's 
liance between Logland and Russia, and the 
consequent increase of the Russian influence 
and power ia the Mediterranean, may pro- 
duce with regard to the sensations and con- 
duci of Austiia, it is pretty certain, that that 
inAXuence and power, if it be suffered to exe 
ist in any coasiderable degree, must, finally, 
and, perhaps, very soon, become extremely 
dangerous to Great Britain, that is to say 
upon a supposition that the possession of her 
colonies in the Last Indies are es.ential tothe 
support of her power; for, what security 
has that great statesman, Lord Harrowby, 
obtained, that, in less than two years, Rassia 
shall not be on the side of France in a war 
against England? or, what mans bas he, m 
such case, in view, to prevent the footing, 
which Russia is now gettng in the Mediter- 
ranean, from being employed against our 
possessions in India? Russia, itis evident, 
has entered into the alliance upon her own 
terms; aod. from every thiog we have yet 
seen, there ts lithe doubt that she will turn 
it solely to the purposes of her own aggrane 
dizement. The rumour of her has ng ob- 
tained from our ministers a stipulation for 
the cession of Malia to her can hardly be 
founded in truth; but, it 1s by no means 
improbable, that one of ber objects ts to get 
possession of that fortress; nor is it at all uno- 
likely, that she may therein succeed, and, 
perhaps, by virtue of a threat to leave us to 
sustain the war alone. Malta was, during 
the last war, the bone of contention between 
England and Russia. Dhe latter now has 
reason to expect that circumstances w Ul not 

ermit us to break with her “ forsuch a wife,” 
as Buonaparté called it. The cession might, 
too, serve Mr. Pitt a8 a pretext for demand- 
ing that peace, which he w ull soon again hod 
necessary, ia order to eHavic him to huge 
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« band our fesources against another day of 
* trial.” What, then, shall we, who 
have continually been blaming the ministry 
for not obtaining allies upon the continent, 
now blanie Mr. Pitt for having formed an 
alliance with Russia? No: he is not blam- 
ed for having formed an alliance with Rus- 
sia; and, itis possible, that he may merit 
praise for it; bot, if that alliance only serves 
to unite the arms of Austria with those of 
France, there can be no doubt, that either 
the forming it, or the terms and manage- 
ment of it, will be a subject of very strong 
and very just censure. An aliance with 
Russia, to be efficient for our good, can 
only be subsidiary to an alliance with one, 
at least, of the other great powers of the 
conunent: io any other way it can, at the 
present time, scarcely afford us any real aid, 
and may do us a considerable deal of mis- 
chief. 

Wark with Spatn.——It was not in- 
tended to make this a subject of remark 
here, till the public should be in possession 
of the official reasons upon which a war 
with Spain had been resolved on; but the 
Jength to which the discussion has been car- 
ricd in the public prints, and the motives 
whence the measure is now stated (in essays 
evidently coming from the ministry) to have 
originated, seem to call for a departure from 
that intention. As to the question of 
right, in the discussing of which so many 
columns of the ministerial newspapers have 


been occupied, no man, at all acquainted’ 


with the circumstances of the case, ever, for 
one moment, entertained a doubt; though 
one cannot refrain from observing, that, as 
far as the right rests upon the fact of Spain 
having afforded pecuniary aid to France, it 
exists with respect to Portugal and the Hans 
Yowns in an equal, and, perhaps, greater 
degree. Not so simple, however, is the 
question of policy, which would have re- 
quired a very full consideration, and might 
have been of difficult solution if the defend- 
et of the measure, who, from his anparallel- 
ed dulness, has been suspected te be Lord 
Harrowby himself, had not, alter having 
been driven successively trom the point of 
bonour and the point of necessity, chosen to 
make his last stana upon the point of profit. 
This writer, be he who he may, tilis us, that 
i is Very Wise to have colonies; that there 
reason to apprehend danger from the 
drain which colonics would make upon our 
population ; for, that a country will always 
po-sess peopl in proportion to its means of 
affording thent’ subsistence; and, therefore, 
he te fets, that, i€ the colonies ore 

ut to be 


ewiqucred, should cause a gicat drain. upon 
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hereafter oppose, war with Spaiv, 


our population, the latter would be renie 
nished by ample supplies from thos: idirh 
time states of the Continent, hich 
fering under a stagnation of busine 7 i 
sioned by the war and by the opores, 

of France. This latter circumstance, fe 
posing it to be correctly stated, would sy a6 
means tend to reconcile me to 4 « a, of 
which one of the consequences would he 
drain upon our population ; for, in exing. 
ting the people of a country, I never « af 
proceed upon the principle that nnnbers 
only are to be attended to; that an ian, 
a Negro, or a Jew, is as good as an F ny lish. 
man; that stock-jobbers are as good as fate 
mers; and that the squallid inhabitan's of 
commercial and manufacturing towns we 
worth as much to the stite as an equal 
number of the inhabitants of villages and 
the skirts ofcommons. Bat, whar has this 
subject to do with the point at issue? Who 
has ever considered a war with Spain, at the 
present moment, as a question of po trical 
economy? Who has said, that it is wot wise 
to have colonies? Who has denied, that co- 
lonies of the right kind, well situated, and 
kept in due bounds as to population and geo- 
graphical extent; who has ever cenied, or 
thought of denying, that such a colonial 
system is advaniaveous to a state like Grest 
Britain ?, Who has apprehended, or affected 
to apprehend, any danger from the drain 
which even new colonies would make upon 
our population? Who has not said, of 
thought, with me, that ‘a loss ot our co 
“lonies in the West Indies, for instance, 
“ would close up one of those out-lets to 
“ the population of England, whieh causes 
her to live beyond her own scanty liunits 

And who but this ministerial writer would 
have given to the public, as a new disco- 
very, the universally acknowledged fact, - 
population will always beara due ae 
tion to rhe means of subsistence, OF, 4))) 
ing to nations the emphatical expression @” 

picus maxim so familiar under the st 
the poor, that, “ God never sends mouths 
without sending meat For what, ther, 
were the public led into this subject; ~ 
cept to produce upon their minds ani” 


pression, that those who opposed, oF a 


also opposed to! the very existence of the 


colonial system altogether? Than 
impression nothing could possibly be 
false. I before said, dislike thts 
mature discussion. It’ is 
should be put upon their guard of 
ception; and, it was in’ the performance 


that duty that the Morning 
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me Downing Street. But, it were always to 
B i desired that the whole of the facts should 


be before the public previous to any discus- 
jon whatsoever. Without those facts be- 
je me, { cannot pretend to say, that it is 
not good policy to go to war with Spain ; 
b.t, as the measure, considered merely as a 
measure of policy, has been justified upon 


certain supposed grounds, it becomes, as to 
® those grounds, fairly and fully open to the 


Fexavination and the judgment of every one. 
—he grounds, which are here alluded 
te, are those of colonial and commercial profit. 
The writer, after having gratuitously given 
us, in his way, a sketch of those principles 
of political economy more immediately con- 
Fuccted with the subject of colonization, pro- 
ceeds to. a description, extremely louse, and 
i) many respects somewhat absurd, of the 
avantages of colonial possessions, trade, 
and commerce; whence he, at once, dashes 
uto all the glories of South American con- 
Pquests; reminds us of the counsel of Lord 
Chatham, in the vear 1762, says, that ‘the 
“conduct of his Lordship, upon that ocea- 
“stony corresponded with the greatness of 
“his character, and, being worthy of imi- 
(non, seems to be followed by his son.” 
——If the smiling reader should here be 


pioclined to ask, whether Lord Chatham was 
associated with such persons as Lords Mel- 


ville, Hawkesbury, Harrowby, and Castle- 


P 
co; whether he was a colonel of volun- 


or adopted any Car or Catamaran pro- 
yets, 1 muse beg him to suspend all inqul- 


Brics, till he has heard my author to the cnd. 


——It would, however, be putting his pa- 
cnce to @ trial much too severe, to lead him 


pttrough this writer’s arguments founded 
_ the success of the expeditions, former- 
undertaken against the Spanish settle- 


“ 's and fortresses, under Anson, Vernon, 
““twarth, and others; and, indeed, it will 


|. litte necessary to confine my extracts to 


S” patts of this essay which contain a 
-“"iption of the motives by which the mi- 
“<TS are actuated, ‘* The colonial trade,” 


a ney, is an object wholly in our own 
B,, POWers it is of a good kind, and of such 


““nsiveness and variety as to employ 
« tT the most inventive genius upon it. 
« politics have something more 
‘Piendid and entertaining than domestic 
lp ; but che latter is ever attended 
pine afinitely more solid and lasting ad- 
Indeed, it argues an extraor- 
of perfection in a govern- 
with, that has such a principle of increase 
heen as to draw others ro unite 
‘ves tothe old stock, and shoot out 

lsuriance of branches.——-Besides, 


& & 
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** our fleet, increasing with our colonics 
** and commerce, will extend our means of 
** defence, and being unconfined to any place 
“* or sea, will traveise the world unmolested, 
** while its power is the eternal theme of 
‘* admiration or dismay. To accomplish 
““ this, however, we must always keep ina 
“ our view, that judicious expense is often 
** the best economy in the world, and that 
** capital, wisely laid out oa a good secu- 
*¢ rity, such as colonics are in general, yields 
agrearer than usurious interest. 
*¢ this time, it will be immediately seen, on 
‘¢ what: points our eyes are fixed in case of 
arupture with Spain, What are we 
* to conquer trom Spain?’ As none but 
“© a schoolboy, wholly ignorant of history, 
“ and unskilled in political geography, 
“ could have suggested such a question, 
‘© we shall, according to custom, endeavour 
“ to enlighten the mind even of dulaess 
‘© itself, Spain is a country that cannot 
“ subsist without foreign succour. By a 
misguided policy, no enco sragement what- 
« ever has been giveneither to the husband 
man or the manufacturer, empire 
‘« seems rather to have been trarsplantet to 
« South America, while the mother ccuu- 
“ try exhibits every feature of a sickly, de- 
« caying, and dependant province. Where 
‘* agriculture is considered as a groveling 
« profession, a pation can never prosper, 
« Hence Spain is indebted, first, to her 
« neighbours for the principal commodities 
“+ of life, and secondly, to her American Co- 
<¢ Jonies, for the means by which she may 
« supply her own and their wants. ‘To cat 


© off those means therefore, is to render her 


“ completely inefficient; it would reduce 
«¢ her to sucha state of political non-enuty, 
“6 that she would become a cumbersome load 
« on her ally, and the contempt of her ene- 
“ mies. That kingdom is at present shame- 
« fully reduced to the condition of a vassal 
“ fief, dependant on a strange non-descript 
kind of government, called ao Imperial 
« Republic. Doring the last war, the prin- 
“ cipal efforts of this country were directed 
« chiefly against the continental aggrandize~ 
« ment of France. The reduction of her 
‘© East and West India possessions, was un- 


« dertaken rather with a view to cripple 


“¢ her resources, than to s¢core any perma: 
“ nent advantage for ourselves, Hence, the 
© necessity of an active co operation with 
“ our allies upon the Contiacot, of large 
<¢ subsidies to enable them to carry on the | 
« war with vigour, and of powerful fleets 
and armies to cause diversions their fa 
«“ your, throughout every portion of the ¢i- 
yilized world, But, in the prescat 
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when we are contending single handed 
against the colossal power of France, the 
means which we have of annoyance, are 
great beyond all calcalation. Although 
we are notin the least inclined to dete- 
riorate from the great advantages which 
we may derive from Continental alliances, 
and fully admit the expediency of afford- 
ing pecuniary assistance, to such powers 
as are able and willing to repress the en- 
croachments of France; yet, as we are 
now circumstanced, those resources must 
be concentrated within the sphere of our 
own national exertions, and consequently 
furnish the means of extending our colo- 
nial acquisitions; which, whatever party 
writers may urge to the contrary, truth 
and experience prove to be, under a skil- 
ful administration, the most fruitful source 
of wealth to a brave and commercial oa 
tion of islanders.’ —— Begging the rea ter 
to bear the conclusion in mind, and resery- 
ing till by-and by, the contrast which 1s 10 
be drawn between the opinion here ¢xpress- 
ed and the opinion heretofore given by the 
present ministers, upon the same subject, I 
must, however stop for one Moment, just to 
observe, that this writer seems to have for- 
gotten a very excellent rule, and that is, 
never, in the conclusion of an argument, to 
jntroduce any adjunctive circumsiance, 
which his adversary can deny, and the reby 
Start a pew question, in the tate of which the 
whole argument may thus become involved. 
Hie had torgotten this rule, or he never 
would have mode the utility of col nies, for 
which utility soley he was contending, to 
depend upon the two circumstances, first, 
that the couutry should have a skz/ful admi- 
nistration, and, second, that the nation 
should unite commerce with bravery; for, | 
deny that we have a skilful administration ; 
I deny, that commerce can ever be united 
with bravery; and, | insist, that, in what- 
ever degree commerce exists in this king- 
dom, it bas destroyed bravery, or, at least, all 
that sort ot bravery which exerts itself for 
the glory and the liberties of the country, 
Here, then, | might call upon him to esta- 
lish, by proof, the positions that I deny; but, 
his argument itselt offers too tempting a 
prey to be, for a moment, relinquished, —— 
* Foreign politics,” ke says, “ have some- 
“* thing more splendid and entertaining than 
** domestic prudence ; but the laiter is ever 
infinitely: more solid and 
g advantages, Exacily what he 
may mean by “ foreign politics,” or by 
domestic prudence and, how they eame 
to be put in contrast one with the other, ex- 


ecpt tor the sake of the beauty in the allite- 
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ration of ‘he words politics and prudence. 
Is impo sible fo conceive; for, surely, fo. 
reign politics may b. punctnally atten ted 
without apy neglect of domestic prudence 
Wih the foregoing profound obsery,: 
that which follows, and which is equaly 
profound, has not the least apparent cos. 
nexion. Jt argues, we are told, an eatraor. 
dinary degree of perfection in a government, 
thar * has such a principle of increas 
‘ within itself, as to draw others to unite 
“ them-elves to the old stock, aud shoot ou 
jiusuriance of branches.” cap 
this meau! A government having a princi. 
ple of increase within itself, and thereby 
drawing others (that is olher governmens:) 
to unite to the old stuck, ana shooi out a 
luxuriance of branches!!! He means, how. 
ever. that it isa mark of great excellence in 
a government, to have an apittuce at form 
ing colonial establishments, and thereoy 
strengthening the parent state. If espe. 
rience be worth listening to, this aptitude, 
considered .as to the glory and safc ty of the 
mother country, is’ Go excellence in a go- 
vernment; and, when we refiect on the cen- 
sequences, which, at a time not distant, nay, 
before the end of the present war, may re 
sult from our having once before setUec an 
American Continenf, it seems little short of 
madness to talk seriously of Settling anotier, 
The practicability of such a project ts 
ther po:nt, and a point, too, that requires to 
be decided in a manner much sal stecs 
tory than it has been decided by this writer; 
but if the practicability be allowed tem, be 
has much more to say to convince any men 
of the least retiection, that the settling al 
South Anierica would not, if the set'leaent 
remained in our bands at the peace, and! 
the peace, in our actual state of power Te 
tive to France, could be durabie, woul very 
soon produce an independent state! that 
country, the immediate consequence 
would be the utter extirpation of the Britis 
power in the West Indies. North wer” 
became independent in less than an hot d 7 
years from the day that the first tree ieee 
down upon the spot where arose the va Ne 
which the act of Independence 
claimed. Mexico and Peru are 
tled.. The people only want leaders pee 
years would prepare them for indepe? 
Their first connexion would nature J 
with France. Without the 2id of ad 
America England could not, 19 
1 

connexion, hold the West India ron that 
year. And, if once reduced to | of ihe 
aid, who, ‘that knows any thing at 4 has ob- 
views of North America; who, that 3 
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relations of Kurope. 


interchanged between that conti- 


ot and our islands, can, fora moment be- 


beve that, if reduced to the necessity of re- 
yring to the aid of North America, Eng- 


tnd could any longer hold her West India 
vies in the bonds of allegiance? Thus, 
grasping at all. we should lose that which 
hive——<To enter into a minute exami- 
sation of this writer's notions relative to the 
commercial gain held forth by him, asa con- 
sequence of the project, would be to throw 


yay one’s time. 
tal upon colonies in order therefrom to 


a\ 
derive immense profit is an idea well worthy 
of those ministers. who called a committee 


cf merchants tuto the cabinet with a view of 


cbiaining, by a side wind, their approbation 
of a measure of the wisdom of which it was 
feared the nation would doubt. Spain cer- 
taily is a country, which, at present, cannot 
gist without foreign succour. Her Ame- 
rica colonies have banished industry from 
her soil, and have reduced her to the Jast 
slave of baseness and debility; but, are we 
theuce to conclude, that we should derive 
new vigour from becoming mistress of those 
very possessions ? Such a conclusion should 
certainly be preceded by something like 
prot. She is indebted to ber neighbours 
“ tor the principal commodities of life, and 
“to her American colonies for the means by 
“which she may supply her own and their 
“wants.” Granted, as far as money is 
meant by the word wants, But then comes 
the question of the parable: * evo is her 
‘heighbour?” France as to vicinity; bet, 
Lord Harrowby. the rep ited author of these 
Drilliant conceptions, ought surely to know, 
a with the produce of the American mines, 
Spain supplies Great Britain, even .at this 
"me, in much greater quantities thao she sup 

es France; nay, in much greater quan 

ma than it is possible for her governwent 
to 


i 
‘ 


supply the government of Fi ance, until a 
‘al change has been effected in the com- 
What, then, 
Mould we, in a commercial point of view, 
gin by the conquest of her colonies? To 
go forth upon a project of conquering cus- 
tomers for our goods is quite unnecessary 
here; for, those whom we propose to con- 
Sur are our customers already ; and, were 


f° succeed in the conquest, it is more 


would soon cease 


ne 
probable that they 
Indeed, to sever the mines from 


be SO, 


dominion of Spain seems to be the only 


Sahl 
& oe way to cut off the channel, through 
il 
so large a sliare of their productions 
this country. .So that, were we to 


Cong 
ier Spanish America, we should be 


Clive 


‘vouring to realize the fable of the 


A nation’s laying out of 
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goose with the golden eggs ; but, even in 
that we should not succeed; for, we should 
kill the goose, without getting at her eggs, 
which, as was before observed, would, in 
ail human probability, fall into the hands of 
those, whose existence would depend upon 
their suceess i: driving Great Britain tr m 
every West India island. North America 
is now kept separate from South America 
only by the meaos of Spain; destroy the 
power of Spain inthat part of the world, 
and the two continents instantly rash toge- 
ther, under the protection of Fance, Our 
islands are now fed by North America: it 
is evident (hey seriously aim ata still closer 
connexion with her: what, then, must be 
the consequence of making such an addition 
to ber means of wartare? What must be 
the consequence of removing from those 
islands every motive for desiring the con- 
tinuance of a connexion with Great Britain? 
——It would be easy to show, that the con- 
quest of the Soa ‘ish colonies would not at 
all add to the mar:time force of Great Bri- 
tain, because its tendency would not be to 
increase her navigation; but, suppose the 
contrary; this tsa sort of force to which 
we want no addition, We are here quilt 
strong enough, Naval victory and domi- 
nion have been carried as far as it is of any 
use to this country. We have seen that it 
is incapable of giving us security by /and, 
and even of retaining the naval honours won 
by our forefathers, and, till the last peace, 
preserved by their sons. It is upon the /and 
that we are now called on to fight for our 
existence, and therefore Lord Harrowby 


holds out to us the chearing prospect of 


being able to “ sai/ from one end to the 
« other of the world without molestation fF’ 


iit 
—— On spain what would be the effect of 


vil 
the proposed conquest, supposing it to take 
place? Asa customer of Great Britain, in- 
deed, it would “ render her completely in- 
efficient.” Bat, if her American colovics 
have been the sole cause of her political and 
warlike degradation, is it likely that she 
would be sunk still lower by the removal of 
that cause? She would have no more dollars 
to lend to France. True; bot does Lord 
Harrowby really think, that she would, theres 
fore, become a burden to France, and an obs 
ject of greater contempt than she is at pre- 
sent? Does he believe, that the fields of 
Spain, having lain fallow in consequence of 
her possessing the American mines, would 
stil tic fallow when she bad no longer those 
mines wherewith supply, and poorly to 
supply, the want of industry ? Amongst thre 
eflects of taking from Spain the mines a 
America, might very likely be a subversem 
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of the monarchy ; but, the arms of the Spa 
niards would not be enfeebled; all the na- 
tural resources of Spain would, on the con- 
trary, be drawn forth; and, for awhile, at 
least, they must be under the direction of 
France, even more completely than they are 
at present.--— Thus far the project has not 
been viewed in connexion with our situation 
at home and in Lurope; but, surely, it will 
not be pretended, that we are now in a situa- 
tion similar to that in which this nation was 
@t the time when Lo:d Chatham gave that 
counsel, now held forth as worthy the adop- 
tion of his son? It will hardly be asserted 
even by Lord Harrowby, that England is 
now as free from embarrassment in her do- 
mestic concerns, and as tree from danger 
from the arms of France, as she was in 
31702 ? Lord Chatham was not a financier; 
he had not governed according to the advice 
of speculating merchants and gamblers in 
the funds. In his time there was no income- 
tax, no bank-restriction, no sixpenny bank 
notes in any part of the kingdom. The 
enion with Ireland, which his son has told us 
adds more to eur strength than all the con- 
quests of France adds to hers, had not, in- 
deed, been accomplished, nor even proposed; 
but, then, the people of ftreland were not 
under martial-law. In the time of Lord 
Chatham, there was no thought of inunda- 
ting either Essex or Kent; no bill had been 
passed for driving away the cattle or burning 
the ricks and barns, in case of emergency ; 
no line of circumvallation bad been traced 
round the metropolis; there were no colo- 
nels and corps of volunteers, no subscriptions 
for aiding the government with either car- 
riages or horses, Lord Chatham had the 
better half of the Continent on his side, and 
regatded England as perfectly secure from 
all assaults of the enemy, or Lord Chatham 
would have merited Bedlam for proposing to 
rush head long into a Spauish war, especially 
if he had already failed in all his schemes for 
raising an army, ov whichreliance for home- 
defence could be placed.——This ministe- 
rial writer says, and no one denies it, that the 
conquering or settling of colonies do not in- 
jure a couniry by draining her of ber popula- 
tion, But, by population is meant, persons 
of both sexes, of all the different ages, and 
the several ranks in life; and, these persons 
are drained off by colonies only just as fast 
as they can be spared, or, in other words, 
only when they can no longer be maintained 
at home with comfort to themselves and ad- 
Vamtage to their country, wheie their re- 
maining would, of course, only prevent an 
-increae, by new births, equal to themselves 
wnoumber. Are these persons to be com- 
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Jecting perhaps, that both of them were at: 


| 

pared to those drained off by military 
naval expeditions? Are they to be th 
to the flower of the country ? To a boty d Be iih Fran 
men collected with infinite pains from 
part of the kingdom ; men whose health 
strength have been verified by a scropulon 
individual examination, and who, inclepen. B] presume 
dent of their value as labourers and artisan, zep!! as Op: 
have cost the state not less than fifiy pounds Bby the abi 
aman? These are not the surplus popula- his preset 
tion, they are not the hair and nails and & approved 
of astate; they are its sinews and its heart we ough 
chance of 


And, if, at all times, this description of pete 
sons are of great national value, and ougly 
not to. be sacrificed, even in small nuniber, 
without mature consideration, and for any 
thing short of an object clearly connected 
with the glory and the security of the state, 
is this the moment when we ought to sacr- 
fice, or, at least, to hazard them, in grea 
numbers, merely for the parpose of making 
an addition to our “ capital, credit, aud 
** commerce?” Lord Harrowby seems to 
think, that the taking of the Spanish settle- 
ments will be a mere holiday enterprise ; and 
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he has selected the Havannah and Porto-hico i 
as the two first objects to grasp, not reco: andy 


merc now a 


last war; 
tacked by our forces during the last war; i Bnies; wh. 


and, it is well known that neither was taken. 


Why are not Martinico and Guadaloupe | we 
taken ? And, if it be said, that those sre Briere Mar 


French possessions, then I ask Lord Har 
rowby, if he really believes, that there are 
no Frenchmen, particularly French officers, 
at Porto-Rico, the Havannah, Porto-Bello, 
and,Carthagena?——If an enterprise egaost 


Mal: 
world 
hay 


the Spanish colonies could be expected 
cause a diversion of the Eoropean force Bhat Lord 


France, and thereby, or in any other w2y, 
contribute to the security of England, ee 
greater degree than it must necessarily ve 
en her defence by the withdrawing of 
troops; then, indeed, there would wee 
ground whereon to stand’in defence 
project. But, that the conquest of ae 
can now contribute to the safety of oa 
ther country in no other way than ce ee 
to her pecuniary resources is evident; ; 
in the case of the Spanish colonies, it wo 
not, as has been already shown, ott! 
even in this way. At any rate, RO : 
tribution could possibly take place 
the expense of the expedition 
mediate, and while every 
have is wanted at home,——Wit 
however, to the value of colonies, 
ing security tothe mother country, 
fortunate as to have upon record end 
of Lord Hawkesbury, Lord 

Mr, Pitt; opinions gravely det! 


Upon 
be, 
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Me members of the House of Commons, 
E-ing the debate upon the treaty of peace 
mh France. Lord Harrowby, it I am not 
istaken as to the identity of that noble per- 
ie., did not publicly speak upon the peace ; 
it will not, trust, be deemed unfair, if 
Mi presume, that his sentiments upon this, as 

ell as upon al/ other subjects, were expressed 
iby the above-named three great statesmen, 
present colleagues. By those who dis- 
spproved of the peace, it was contended, that 
Myc ought, in order to give the peace a 
chance of permanency, to have retained all, 
for neatly all, oar conquests, particularly the 
Cape ot Good Hope, the advanced post of 
adia; Martinico, the Gibraltar of the West 
India seas; and Malta, the out-post of 
Meicypt. It was also contended, that the va- 
ue, in a pecuniary light, of the conquered 
‘West India colonies was very considerable ; 
aid, that, the conquest being made, these co- 
lonies ought to have been retained with a 
es icw of the better enabling the mother coun- 
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nile ly 0 support a peace establishment so great 
; and m that which it was evident she noust sup- 
Rico Meo if France was left in possession of Flan- 
Holland, and L[taly, particularly the two 


mormer. What did our statesmen, those who 


fe at: 

wary about to attack the Spanish colo- 
aken, MS; What did they say in answer to this? 
loupe phey asserted, that the retaining of these co- 


pouics, amongst which, be it remembered, 


are 
far mere Martinico, the Cape, and Malta; that 
e alt pcry Malta, for which alone, in the eyes of 


mec world, we are now at war! Yes, they as- 
merrtcd, that the retaining of these colonies, 
mould have been of little or no use, in any 


dt) whatever, but particularly as contribu- 
ce of to our security. It is positively stated,. 


uat Lord Harrowby is the author of the es- 


way, 

inf fy upon which I am commenting; if 
be, he will mow be convinced, that 
het BY great caution is necessary in de- 


nding any measure of a minister of “ ex- 
ising circumstances,” especially if he be 
me moch in, the practice of making 
meePeeches, and, moreover, if those speeches are 
mcd. If his lordship had looked back 
the debates upon the peace, he never 
ould have represented a disapprobation 
colonial conquests, a; being entertained 
by. party writers,”—~ Lord Hawkes- 
ty) the ostensible maker of the peace, 
a: “ Tnow Come to the question of ac- 
it should be fairly taken 
With respect to the power and resources 
4 country... And here let me observe, 
spirit. of acquisition may be 

‘tained beyond its proper limits, Icon- 


9 tend that an increase of power does not 


take blace ia proportiva le an increase of 
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“ acquisitions; and IT nced »not enter inte 
* any detail to shew, that this principle, 
* applying to the continent, is equally true 
** with respect to the acquisition of colonial 
power.”* Lord Castlereagh not only 
thought, or, at least, said, that the surren- 
dering, and not the acquiring, of colonies 
was the way to provide for our security, as 
far as it could be provided for by restoring 
our influence on the continent of Europe: 
* If I were called upon to say, what would 
“ have the greatest eilect in restoring ow. 
* influence on the continent, I should say : 
« give back to France her colonial posses- 
sions !"+ Mr. Pitt's opinion has already 
been quoted as amotto to the present sheet; 
and, when the reader has referred to it, 
considering at the same time, that it was 
advanced in justification of having surren- 
dered, without any equivalent, and merely 
to obtain peace, all the colonies (except 
Ceylon and Trinidad) which we had con- 
quered in a long war, and at the expense, 
probab!y, of nearly a hundred thousand men 
aod a hundred millions of taxes; when the 
reader has referred to Mr, Pitt's opinion, 
and considered i in connexion with the oc- 
casion and the motive, then let him say, 
whether this minister, who is now begin- 
ning a Spanish colonial war, as his advo- 
cates assert, for profit, be under the guid- 
ance of any thing worthy of the name of 
prengiongernrrlt is possible, that there are 

ostile armaments going on in the ports of 
Spain; real ones, | mean, and not such 
armaments as those which were going on in 
the ports of France at the beginning of 
this war, and which bad no existence ex- 
cept in the speeches and manifestoes of our 
ministers; it is possible, that Spain has 

gen driven to make preparations which, 
in truth, may be big with danger to this 
country; and, if so, war most assuredly 
ought to be commenced against her, and 
that too with very little ceremony ; because, 
the more completely she is under the power 
of France, the greater reason have we.to 
be vigilant with respect to her operations. 
In short, whem the proofs of ber hostile in- 
tentions come to be submitted to the world, 
it may clearly appear, that to declare war 
against Spain was, on ovr part, politic as 
well.as just; but, the sort of war to be car- 
ried on against her i; another question; 
and, for the reasons ebove stated, I am 
convinced, that a war against. her colonies, 


* Speech of 34 Nov, 180%. Vide Register, Vol, 


Speech of cgth May, Vide Register, 
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in any part of the world, with some one or 
two little exceptions, perhaps, would be a 
war tending only to hasten the downfall of 
the Rritish monarchy, ——Need I point out 
the miserable subterfuge whicli this writer 
has had recourse to in. order to reconcile 
Mr. Pitt's opinions and conduct at the peace 
with his present colonial war project ?"— 
« During the /ast war,” says he, * we un- 
9*dertook the conquest of colonies merely 
« to cripple the resources of France, and 
# not to secure any permaneat advantage 
.46 to ourselves.” And why? Because we 
shad allies in that war. Now mark this. 
The very reason upon which the peace and 
the surrender of our conquests were justi- 
fied was, that, “ we were left alone in the 
war!” And, indeed, we were left alone in 
the war. We had vot one co-operating ally 
nt the close of it; and yet-we are now told, 
that, the aoé having. of allies is the reason 
why we should make colonial conquests. 
+ But, in the present war,” says this reput- 
-ed noble statesman, ** when we are con- 
single-banded against the colossal 
power of France, the means which we 
** have of annoyance are beyond all caleu- 
Jation.” dors this mean? That 
we are stronger without allics upon the 
continent; and that, having no motive to 
restrain us, we may now give the full swing 
to our maritime power, indulge even to 
saticty our love of commerce and of wealth? 
Alas! this indulgence, though it were to 
produce no mischiefs to ourselves, could 
Not injure France ;, could not give het any 
annoyance,, But, this is a mere dream; or, 
like the catamaran project, itis the crea- 
‘ture of the botile.—-—it really seems but 
too probab'e, howevery that a war with 
Spain has been-resolyed upon from bet- 
ter motive, Something was wanted to give 
athe appearance of vigour to the councils of 
the catamaran minisiry: something to make 
‘a shew anda talk: “ quelque chose pour 
 «blouir,” as the French charlatan said, 
ewhen, by mistake, he threw fire instead of 
dight into the eyes of his company: some- 
thing to. ‘ please the sailors and to keep up 
oS the spirits of the people :” something, in 
short, to buoy up the sinking names of Pitt 
tand Dundas. . For a short space this sort of 
-sugcesswill be obtained. In a money-lov- 
ang nation a war of dollars will always be 
opopular at its out-set, more especially at a 
when specie bas disappeared, The 
bled | | 
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former part of these remarks were Written 
en my way to London. At Winchestes 
there were two farmers Standing in the 
inn yard, one saying to the other: «| 
wish thur wud coom a good Zpanish 
*‘ war; we shud zee zum goolde then 
“in pliayace of this yur d—d pihapyr. 


“® mooney.” Almost the first words | heard 


in London Were from the lips of a shop. 
Keeper in Cockspuir-street._‘ Sammy,” 
said he to his pale sharp-looking neighbour, 
“ have you heard the news? Three Spanis) 
“* frigates taken and ove blown up!”...,, 
The deuce !” says Sammy, “ any 
on board?” Full,” replied the other, 
“ That's right,” tejoined Sammy, rubbing 
his white hands, ** we shall now have some 
guineas again.” ———=Sammy’s idea was ex- 
actly the same as that of the farmer at Wir- 


chester. 


“* Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted org, 
“ And shouting folly hails them to her shore ‘” 


How sadly poor Sammy and my Hampshire 
farmer will be disappointed it can hardly be 


necessary to describe. They thiok, that the i 


money on board the sbips thas captured wil 
all be brought on shore, and flow at once 
into circulation. Not a single ounce of t 
ever will, unless..the. bank-notes, ‘ tle 
d—d pihapar-mooney,”’ as the farmer called 
it, be first, destroyed... Samay. thiaks, | dare 
say, that each of the sailors concerned in the 
capture, will, in a few days time, come o 
shore with ‘his, jacket and. trowser pockets 
and hat full ef money. . Whereas, whateret 
share ‘falls to him, will receive io 
dirty bits of paper, . probably from some 
country bank, The gold and, silver, not 


withstanding any waggon-farce that may & 


exhibited between Portsmouth and Londo, 
will ai/ go to countries where there is lite 
no paper-money,’ Evident and 
this operation is, however,| 1 should not, 
ter what. have, seen, be much surprise! 
find, that Mr. Pitt himself entertains a bot 
of restoring his, paper-money by 


the Spanish mines |, I speak with porte | 


cerity; for, childish as.this nouon 
be, why, should jit. not, exist i that, 
whence so many shallow opinions and pr? 
jects, have proveeded Want 
compels me to. defer those remarks, W 
could wish: to,,.make. without delay, °° 
manner.ia which the -wat with | 
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Teach bim, that states of native strength possess'd, 
Though very poor, may still be very bless'd; 

Tbat TRape’s proud empire bastes to swift decay, 

As ocean sweeps the labour'd mole away ; 

While self dependent pow'r can time defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky——GoLpsMITR, 
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LETTER III. 


TO THE RT. HON, WILLIAM PITT, 


@N THE CAUSES OF THE DECLINE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


MARKS OF NATIONAL DECLINE, 


$:n,——Before I proceed to trace back 
to its causes the decline of Great Britain, it 
will very reasonably and naturally be re- 
quired of me, to shew that the effect itself is 


B not a mere creature of imagination; to point 


out what it is that I regard as the marks of 
that decline, of which my proposition neces- 
sarily supposes the existence. And, here, 
Sir, [am not unaware of the hostile feeling 
that [ have to encounter. Men are natural- 
ly averse from every thing which tends to the 
establishing of disagreeable truths. No 
bearer of sad tidings was ever yet greeted 
with a welcome; every one turns from the 
assurance of his dangers with an anxiety pro- 
portioned to their magnitude; it is the uni- 
Yersal desire that the evil hour should be the 


lst. But, as the bankrupt by shanning his 


books only hardens the grasp of the bailiff; 


B*sthe paticot who rejects the probe defers 


nohing but the possible alleviation of his 
‘sony; so the people, who shut their ears 


B*siinst the proofs of their natioval decline, 


hereby hasten the downfal which they 
“ead, and which from this cause more than 
from any other they finally experienee. 

9 enumerate all the marks of our decline 
Would require a volume of no moderate 
bolk, It will be sufficient to point out a few 
“! those which apply more immediately to 
= present situation of the country ; and the 


4 brit of which is, the Predominance of Wealth. 


ey hot complaining that people love mo- 
rh that they prefer it to every other thing; 
Pr and talents and even beauty are 

og when weighed against it: this com- 
Punt'has always existed, and always will 
“Mt, a8 long as there are poor and rich peo- 
hey! 1 am not speaking of io- 
“ val riches as they affect the relations be- 

"ea man and mau, but as they are now 


nected with what is called the wea'th of 


© count; ind 
Vou. vi! as they affect the public minc, 


(Gie 


and as they influence the national counsels, 
In a well-constiiuted and healthy comma. 
nity, or state, individual riches are always 
held in subordination to higher endowments, 
and the public wealth is rendered sabservient 
to the liberties and glory of the nation; 
whereas in states that are hastening towards 
their fall every other endowment yields to 
the possession of riches, and the nation’s li- 
berty and glory only serve as sacrifices to the 
preservation of its wealth,——To talk of the 
decline of a nation which is daily augment} 
ing its exports and imports, its manufactures 
in every branch, its turnpike roads and ca- 
nals, and the metropolis of which annually 
receives an addition equal in extent and po- 
pulation to a considerable city, while the 
people even to the lowest rank are clad and 
fed better than at any former period; to 
talk of the decline of such a nation will, to 
thoce who do not reflect, appear utterly in- 
comprehensible. But, whoever has duly 
considered what it is that constitutes the 
greatness of a nation, what it is that raises 
her high in the world, what it is that secares 
her independence, will not derive much con- 
solation from the custom-house books, or 
from aay othér of the usually enumerated 
signs of public prosperity; and, though his 
philanthropy may be gratified at seeing the 
poor eat whiter bread than formerly, his pa- 
triotism will certainly be mortified at the 
reflection that,in numbers three times great- 
er than formerly, they eat it at the hands of 
the parish.——Jn estimating the prosperity 
of nations, we erroneously proceed upon the 
principles and maxims according to which 
we estimate the prosperity of individuals, 

We can form vo idea of national decline 
which does not resembie that of a man's de- 
cline in business; and, thus, always involved 
in our trading notions, it appears to be a per- 

fect absurdity to consider the decline of @ 

nation as pointed out by the predominance 
of its wealth. Hence all the detusive hopes 

which were entertained, and held forth to 

the pevple, doring the last war with France, 

that the enemy must soon be subdued, be- 

cause he was ruined in his Gnances. Year 

after year, Sir, proceeding upoa the maxim 

No. 17. 
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of that profound. thinker Lord Auckland, 
you buoyed up the spirits of the people by 
depicting the declining circumstances, the 
approaching bankruptcy, the inevitable ruin, 
of the enemy, while the London makers of 
false assignats were urged on witb as much 
eagerness as if the salvation of the world bad 
depended upou the success of their labours. 
They did succeed; the much desired bank- 
ruptey arrived; the enemy was, according 
to your notions, completely ruined. The se- 
gucl need not be described. Yet, even the 
peace of Amiens, in every article of which 
we fell prostrate before this declining, this 


pact did not remove the delusive confidence 
in the effects of wealth; and, when the ag- 
graudizement of France and its fearful con- 
sequences were held forth to view, you re- 
ferred us, with a triumphant smile some- 
what partaking of a sneer, to * the immense 
“ qyeulth of this country, which was more 
“ than sufficient to counterbalance all the 
acquisitions of France.” Your opinion 
was generally adopted: it was exactly con- 
souant to the trading notions of the people: 
it was an homage paid to commerce and 
riches, and, therefore, it was sure to be gra- 
ciously received. This opinion naturally 
grew out of the previously adopted error of 
applying to the affairs of nations the princi- 
pies according to which we judge of indivi- 
dual prosperity. In every state of life we see 
that wealih gives power, and, as we know 
that power gives security, the deduction is, 
that, in order to provide for our security, we 
bave only to amass wealth. Facts have 
proved, that, as applied to nations, the lead- 
ing position is false, But, of this there re- 
united very little reflection to convince us, 
[en of sballow minds, much too shallow to 
be employed even in the secondary depart- 
ments of the state, do, indeed, always talk of 
the aftaits of a nation as of those of a shop or 
afarm; and we have heard, from some of that 
srumeroustribe of small lawyers who inhabit 
the Treasury Bench, speeches upon a treaty 
of peace or upon a declaration of war, which, 
with a change of the names of the parties 
and of placgs, might have done exceedingly 
well for a trial at the Westminster Sessions 
or at Hicks's Hall. These loquacious gen- 
tlemen do not seem to observe the wide dif- 
ference that exists between the nature of na- 
tonal wealth and that of the wealth of indi- 
viduals. The latter gives power, but it gives 
wer only as long as it is itself protected 
the power of the state, that is to say b 

he government and the law, or, in one word, 
by the. magistrate, who defends the rich 
against the physical foree of the poor. To 


bankrupt, this ruined enemy ; even that com- | 
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render, therefore, the reasoning upon indiy;. 
dual riches applicable to the wealt}; of no. 
tions, we must first discever some extraneoys 
power, by which each nation is protecied in 
the exclusive possession of all the weal)\ 
which it has amassed. Amongst individyo!s 
wealth gives power and power gives security. 
but this is only because there is another ani 
greater power which secures the weall)). 
and, as there ino such power to superinte 


the wealth of nations, the rich nation is no 3 
more secure than the poor one; nay, it is J 


much less secure, being placed in a situation 
similar to that in which a rich man would 
be without the protection of. the magistrate, 
presenting to the plunderer the strongest of 
temptations with the weakest of obstacles.— 
It is not the mere possession of the wealth 
that we are to regard as a mark of national 
decline; but the estimating of that wealth 
too highly, and particularly the confiding is 
it as a means of preserving ourselves against 
the assaults of a war-like enemy, 9 sortof 
confidence that was never yet entertained by 
any nation not in the last stages of its degra- 
dation. | 

Another mark of national decline is the 
total want of a military spiritin the country: 
the aversion which men have to the protcs- 
sion of arms, and the consequent difficulties 
of raising an army. I think I bear you ¢x- 
claim: “ What! a want of a military sprit 
“ in the country, when I have 480,000 vo- 
 Junteers!” I can make allowance for the 
esprit du corps, and also for a cotonel’s swel 
ling out his nuster-roll ; but, I must be ex- 
cused, if I reject the volunteer establishment 
as a proof of a military spirit, and even 451 
proof of personal bravery. I do not say, 
insiouate, that the volunteers are not as brave 
as the rest of their countrymen ; but, I deny, 
that their having entered into voluntect 
corps is any proof of their personal coursg® 


and, in a national point of view, I regard the 


establishment as a striking proof of a want ie 
a military spirit. Whence did it origina 
Mr. Addingten told us, in the loyally * 

patriotism of the people. He knew par 
All of uy knew, that it principally arose 10m 
the dread of the ballot, a dread so deeply a 
graven on the minds of the people, that ' 
will be very long before it be nd 
From this cause the ranks were filled, ‘he 
replenished, till the passing of the Paehe 
officer-project bill, which, by removing be 
dread ‘of the ballot. has removed about 
half of the volunteers from their corps 5 ad 
when the bill comes to be thoroughly sae 

stood in every part of the country, Ai wet 
not be at all surprising if the 450. ‘i 
were'to be reduced to 80,000, 


worn out. 
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thing but those who have assembled merely 
to play at soldiers, and who have not the 
most distant idea of ever marching ten miles 
fon theirhomes. The simple fact is, then, 
that, of 480,000 men, capable of bearing 
«ms, 320,000, at least, entered into volun- 
wer corps from the dread of being forced 
«enter a more effective service, a service 
nore military, and this too ata moment when 
they regarded the independence of their 
country as being at stake! If this be not a 
proof of the want of a military spirit what 
proof can be given? The men are excuseable 
fr many reasons; and the ministers who 
had recourse to the measure have been jus- 
tiied upon the ground of necessity. They 
culd not, it is said, get men in any other 
way. If tue, this fact only strengthens the 
nition for which I am contending. But, 
iieoriginal cause of the volunteer system is 
to be sought for in the spirit of trade. The 
minister, who was by no means deficient in 


heme, which would produce the appear-. 
ance of vigour and security, while it left the 
mechanics and manufacturers at the com- 
maad of their employers, the means of pre- 
serving his place for a year or two longer, It 
was a scheme perfectly congenial with the 
presumption as well as the avarice of the 
taders, who, at the same time that they 
wved, as they thought, the expense of a re- 
gular army, grasped at whatever authority 
was to be obtained amongst the volunteers, 
They regarded the volunteer force as an ar- 


tection of their warehouses and their banks : 
tpoa this army, therefore, of which you soon 
Pot yourself at the head, all the praises and ho- 


“osive was erected, and Britain became an 
rap besieged. —— Of all the marks of na- 
pw decline none is so unequivocal as that 
gar: which leads a people systematical- 
H 0 stand upon the defensive and wait for 
. ‘lack of a threatening enemy. They 
cndeavour to purchase tranquillity at 
i. pcuse of their honour ; and, failing in 
“4, forced at last into war, their best hope 
tn escape being conquered and yoked. 
¢ back over the history of ihe world, 
and say, if any such people ever long 
Reserved their independence !——The re- 
aes of such a people, their bitter re- 
“mg “s against their enemy, are not occa- 
by his insults, ‘but by the compulsion 
4! hg Under'to meet him in arms: even 
Of Valour, if they perform any, 
by be ascribed to a feeling very different 
which’ necessary fur a nation 
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to entertain in order to preserve its honour 


and to make it respected in the world, “A 
** people rising unanimously in arms, for 
** the defence of their homes,” you seem to 
regard as the most noble of spectacles ; but, 
it would be much nobler, it would argue 
much greater courage and much less’ fear, if 
only a part, and, proportionally, a very smalt 
part, were torise, while the rest remained 
tranquilly at home. When the domestics, 
in some play or romance that I have read, 
afier long disputes as to whose duty it is to 
enter a haunted chamber, settle the matter 
by agreeing te go all together, this “ unani- 
“ mous rising” is, if I remember right, by 
no means attributed to an excess of bravery. 
The bull, when attacked marches forth 
alone, leaving the herd to graze in tranquil 
lity; while the timid flock, if they venture 
to make a shew of resistance, never fail to 
make it in a body. 

The want of a military spirit is natu 
rally accompanied with an indifference for 
national honours, for the distinctions which 
perpetuate those glorious deeds, which, by 
means of such distinctions, are handed down 
from father to son. Of this indifference, 
Sir, as prevalent in this country, we have 
a melancholy proof in the conduct of the 
government, the parliament, and the peo- 
ple, respecting the surrender of the honour 
of the flag, and the still more ancient and 
still higher honor of the title of King of Prance. 
What avails it totalk of the heroie deeds o€ 
Nelson, since they could not prevent the dis- 
honour of the flag, under which they were 
performed ? For it must never be forgotten 
that to give wp an honour ence enjoyed is 
to be dishonoured. The title of King of 
France, together with the Lilies, you de- 
nominated “a harmless feather; ” aterm 
aptly descriptive of that indifference the 
existence of which I deplore, and which is 
a sure and certain mark of the debasement 
of the national mind. “ A harmless fra 
“ ther, the preserving of which ought not 
« ty stand in the way of so great a bless: ng 
* as peace”! If peace were necessarily so 

eat a blessing, why did you go to war? 
Wasit to preserve your horour and dignity ® 
Strange indeed, then, that in order to pat 
an end to the war, you should give up ‘the 
reatest honour, the most glorious meed,) 
that the nation ever won! * A harmless’ 


feather”! Why, all honours and titles und 


dignities are, then, harmless feathers! “Did 
you go to war to preserve the constitution Hy 
or, to use a term of more definite mea gy 
to preserve the throne? Still miore ethan 
that, for the seke of retarning the blesws 
jugs of peace,” you should yielé, as a harms 
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less feather, one of the brightest honours of 
that throne! an honour which contributed 
not a litile to the exciting and the preser- 
ving of, that national pride and confidence 
by which it was originally achieved, and on 
which, let custom-house politicians say what 
they will, both the throne and the country 
depended for security. The memory of the 
conquest of France, recorded upon our 
coins, and every-where else where the ar- 
morial bearings of our sovereign appeared, 
was one of the most powerful incentives 
amongst thecommon people. First or last, 
every son asked of his father an explana- 
tion ot the meaning of the title of King of 
France; that generally led to a relation 
more Gr less correct, of the valorous deeds 
of Englishmen in former times; and the im- 
pression thus received was communicated 
to the next generation. 

“ This story shall the good man teach his son; 
** And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, 

_ From this day to the ending of the world, 

“ Buc we in it shall be remember'd.” 
Shakespeare, alas! did not contemplate th® 
possibility of times like the present. H® 
never imagined that the lilies, won at 
Agincourt, would one day be bartered for 
the privilege of vending bales of goods ! 
—Had the surrendering of this the greatest 
of all our honours been condemned by the 
nation ; had it been decidedly reprobated in 
parliament; had it been the sole work of a 
minister ; then there would be some hope that 
it was noindication of national decline. But, 
parliament passed the matter over as if it 
were too trifling to meddle with; and, I do 
not remember that any one, except my insig. 
nificant self, spoke of it, in print, at least, as 
a subject of regret.——I am aware, that, 
amongst the smooth little clerks of Down- 
ing Street, this notion of the great effects of 
national honours will be regarded as an ex- 
cellent subject of ridicule. They laugh at 
the idea of high sentiment: in the minds of 
low men; but, not to say that the common 
people are not the lowest of men, and though 
it be not supposed that their notions of na-. 
tional honour are very refined, it may safely 
be asserted, that upon their minds those 
honours have a greater effect than upon 
those of any other class. Do we not always 
see them the first and the loudest in rejoi- 
cing at the victories won by the arms of 
their country? Their joy and their pride, 
Upon such occasions, are greater than (hose 
of any other description of persons; be- 
cause, uninformed as to the various circum- 
stances of the event, they see the glory 
unchoaded by any reflections upon the cost 
the: consequences, or upon the general 
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character or conduct of the parties cop. 
cerned,— Whoever carefully traces loyaliy 
and patriotism to their source, will, ay 
persuaded, clearly discover, that neither of 
them can long exist where national honour: 
are a subject of indifference. Turn over 


the page of history, and then say, whether ill 


those princes who have been the greatest 
warriors have not also been the greatest {a. 
vourites, more especially of the lower c'asug 
of their subjects. Many of them have heey 
cruel tyrants, the constant practisers of al! 
manner of vices; but military glory, en 
dearing the possessors to the hearts of the 
great mass of the people, have, almost 
without exception, enabled them to despise 
the opiuions of the more reflecting and criti. 


cising few. This general propensity may, 


and does, in certain cases, prove injurious to 
the humbler virtues and to individual tree- 
dom; but most assuredly it is the principal 
means of preserving national independence, 


which will ever be the first object with wel 


legislators and statesmen, The mere per- 
sonal attachment to the sovereign, founded 
upon his practising those virtues which are 
met with in every rank of life, must neces- 


sarily be confined to the breasts ofa few, i 


and comparatively speaking, a very few 1- 


deed of his subjects, In truth, such attac- 


ment partakes not of the nature of loyalty. 
Loyalty is a firm and immoveable adhereice 
to the king as king, and not as a man: t's 
shewn in a reverence for his title and cflice; 
in a prompt and cheerful obedience to 
commands ; in a devotion of life, if called 
for, in his service: and it arises, amongst 
the mass of his subjects, from an habitual, an 
hereditary, persuasion, that the king is the 


repository of all that is necessary to the pie 


servation of the national character, ™ 


which the heart’ of every man, however 
humble his condition, tells him that he bas 
a share.—And, as to the other great public 
virtue, patriotism, which, when It a 
in ils proper degree, is a principle 7 vi 
mind as strong and as uniform in Its etfecl’y 
asa love of kindred or of life itself; whe® 
does it arise? Not from the desire to a 
contract or a job, like that of the patti 
ism of Sir Brook’s committees: 10! 
anxiety for the ‘funds like that o! 
patriotism of Lloyd’s and the ba 
from an affection for the earth, 
mere dirt, for the dirt 
ever be its geographical descrip!” 
the minds of the: and the 
principle of patriotism may be separ wr 
by considerations of individual fight- 
but, amongst the common people, the" a 
ing part of the the 
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Jom extends beyond food and raiment ; food 
sod raiment, indeed, of a coarser or finer 
ort; but, after all, food and raiment are 
every thing that any soil, under any govern- 
ment, eam possibly give them. It is true, 
that every man has an instinctive attachment 
ty the spot where he first drew his breath ;. 
but, his country may be conquered without 
ai all interrupting the indulgence of this 
govelling feeling; and, as to mere appella- 
pon, in that respect, even Rome herself has 
lost nothing. No, Sic; in none of these has 
the virtue of patriotism its foundation, but 
in ‘hat anxious desire, which every man of 
suud sense and honest nature has, to see 
preserved untarnished the repatation of that 
country which be is obliged to own, whose 
nme be can never shake off, from whose 
clamities he may possibly fice, but in all 
whose disgraces he must inevitably share, 
What, for instance, induced me, when so 
fir distant from my country, voluntarily to 
devote myself to her cause? Her com- 
merce? I neither knew nor cared any thing 
soot it’ Her funds? I was so happy as 
hirdiy to understand the meaning of the 
word. Hertands? I could, alas! lay claim 
lonoihing but the graves of my parents.— 
What, then, was the stimalus? What was 
Iproud of? It was the name and fame of 
fagiaad. Her laws, her liberties, her jus- 
ee, her might; all the qualities and. cir- 
constances that had given her renown in the 
world, but above all her deeds in arms, her 
military glory. Had she then been, as she 
MW iss bereft of the principal symbols of 
tat glory ; had she then been, as she now 
', dishonoured im the eyes of the world, 
bye-word and a reproach amongst the na- 
on Very different, indeed, situated as I 
vw must have been my feelings and my | 
he re and, even, now, did I entertain 
* ought of her sinking into a mere mo- 
Het. amere work-shop, or a factory 
fn raders; did I not.hope, did [ not, as J 
ino hope (the causes of her de- 
oo st swept away). to see her regain her 
greainess, it, would, with me, bea 
‘er of perfect indifference, who owned 
en or who eat the produce, 
~ wenld be tedious to dwell upon every 
national decline; some, how- 
press themselves forward to particu- 
dike amongst them are: that Lia- 
tended, eiteminacy,. which has, at last, de- 
the. yeomanry of the country, 
ound: turning up their silly eyes in 
amusic-meeting, while.they should 
bering the bounds, or measuring their 


om the ring ; the discouragement of | 


athleti¢, sports and. .modes of strife 
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amongst the common people, and the con- 
sequent and fearful increase of those cuttings 
and stabbings, those assassin-like ways of 
taking vengeance, formerly heard of in Eng- 
land only as the vices of the most base 
and cowardly foreigners, but now become 
so frequent amongst ourselves as to ren 
der necessary a law to punish such prac- 
tices with death; the prevalence and en- 
couragement of a hypocritical religion, a 
canting morality, and an affected huma- 
nity; the daily increasing poverty of the 
national church, and the daily increasing 
disposition still to fleece the more than half- 
shorne clergy, who are compelled to be, in 
various ways, the mere dependents of the 
upstarts of trad?; the almost entire extinc- 
tion of the ancient country gentry, whose 
estates are swallowed up by low-jobbers, 
contractors. and nabobs, who, for the far 
greater part not Englishmen themselves, 
exercise in England that sort of insolent 
sway, which, by the means of taxes raised 
from Engiish labour, they haxg been enabled 
to exercise over the slaves of India or eise- 
where; the bestowing of honours upon the 
mere possessors of wealth, withoot any re- 
gard to birth, character, or talents, or to 
the manner in which that wealth has been 
acquired; the familiar intercourse of but too 
many of the ancient nobility with persons of 
low birth and servile occupations, with ex- 
change and insurauce-brokers, loan and lot- 
tery contractors, agents and usurers, in 
short, with all the Jew-like race of money- 
changers ; the loss of the spirit of independ- 
ence, which is perceivable in the aimost 
universal willingness and even eageriicss, 
with which the higher classes see: to lean 
upon the Treasury, and with which the lower 
classes throw themselves upon the higher in 
the character of parish poor, thus Jormiog 
the whole nation into a string of. polidcal 
mendicants, cringing to the minister of the 
day for a portion of that which be has drain- 
ed from them in taxes. Upon these and 
many other infallible marks of national de- 
cline it would be useless to dwell; for, in- 
deed, why need we look for any other mark 
than that which is exhibited io our situation 
considered relatively to France? When I 
am shown the nemerous turnpike roads aod 
canals, the amazing manufactories of Man- 
chester and Birmingham, the immense ex- 
tent and riches of London, I see indubira- 
ble proofs of enormous individual wealth ; 
but no proof at all of national wea’th, which, 
properly understood, is only anothef word 
for national power, Of what ase are all 
these riches, unless the nation is more pow- 


erful in consequence of them? in ¢s- 
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timating her power, we must not, like those 
profound statesmen Lords Castlereagh and 
Hawkesbury, count the number of her ships, 
seamen and boys, and also of her soldiers, 
militia, and volunteers, compared with the 
numbers of her own forces of former times 
and former wars, and conclude, that, be- 
cause we find the present nombers greater, 
the nation must now be more powerful than 
she was in those times. Power is a relative 
endowment: nor, iv speaking of the power 
of a nation, must we consider it relatively 
to the power of the nations of the world pro- 
miscuotisly, or in general; but to that of 
her neighbours, and especially of that par- 
ticular nation, who has long been known as 
her rival and antagonist. I may easily beat 
a child or an old man; I may mow down 
whole crowds of cripples; but, am I yet 
able to encounter the man who is my equal 
in age, health, and size, and with whom [| 
have fought in all the stages of life, from in- 
fancy up tomanhood? ‘This is the question 
which every man will put to himself, in order 
to satisfy his own mind as to the fact, whe 
ther, in point of bodily strength, he has, 
or has not, declined. And, as to his neigh- 
bours, if they see him suing for a cessation 
of the combat under the pretext of a neces- 
sity for ‘* taking breath,” and of gathering 
strength against another day of trial ;” 
it they see him submitting to the grossest of 
insults rather than make that trial; and, 
when at last compelled to it, if they see his 
utmost hope, his “ glory,” confined merely 
to the preservation of his existeace, must 
they not conclude that be is a fallen and still 
failing man? It. was, therefore, Sir, with 
great pain and with no small degree of 
shame, that, I heard you, in your defence 
of the peace of Amiens, joia in the boast- 
ings with respect to the secure siate and 
proud attitude of England, when compared 
with the © degraded nations of the conti- 
nent;” and when I heard you exult over 
the fall of Tippoo Suitan as “ one of the 
** events which had given the greatest con- 
* solidation to our strength!” But, Sir, it 
Was not a comparison between England and 
Holland, or between England and Spain or 
Sardinia, that could atford triumph to any 
man of common sense; the comparison to 
he made-was one between England and 
France; between the combatants who had 
een apposed to each other, and not between 
those who had been fgbting on the same side, 

comparison in the latter case bein 
' Merely of a negative kind, and yielding only 
‘athe miserable, not to say base consolation, 
“that, while our companions had been strip- 


“ped of their garments, and, ia some places, 
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of their skin, we had escaped without a 
other loss than that of our badges of ho. 
nour, our trident and our lilies And 
here, Sir, I will, for a minute, interrupt the 
thread of my observations, in order to do 
what I should have done before, hamely, 
remove, in advance, the objection which yj}, 
by the small lawyers and petty statesmen of 
Downing Street, be urged against my argu. 
men's founded on the loss of the lilies, 
seeing that we ébrew them away during the 
war, or, in the words of the Poet Laurear, 
* indignantly scratched them from the 
shield;” and this, for the sake of easy com- 
prehension, I shall do in the recital of a f2 
ble. ‘* The beaver,” says A®sop, whic 
** is a very timid though laborious animal, 
** has a certain part about him for the obd- 
** taining of which he is often hunted down 
and killed. Once upon a time, as one ot 
these creatures was hard pursued by the 
*¢ dogs, and knew not how to escape, re- 
“ collecting within himself the reason of Lis 
“ being persecuted, he, with great resis 
“ tion, bit off the part which his hunters 
“ wanted, and threw it towards them.” 
Whether this answered the purpose of the 
poor beaver, we are left uninformed, bot 
ours it certainly has not answered ; 00 the 
contrary, it seems only to have rendered ovf 
hunters more keen jn pursuit of the carcase, 
The moral, which Croxall has added t) bis 
fable of the hunted beaver is singulat 
enough: ‘ Indecd,” says he, “ when lile 
“is pursued, and in danger, whoever valus 
“ it, should give up every thing bus ts 
honour to preserye it,”——To return © 
the boasting conaparison ; it was not the de 
feat and total overthrow of Tippoo ne 
that we shovld have heard of; it wes 
overthrow of Bonaparte, or, at least, of ee 
reduction of his power to within such hos 
as would have rendered it not s0 obyious 
dangerous to England, What was the his 
feat of Tippoo Sultan to, the people 
kingdom? The best purpose it could 
answer was to insure the tranquillity ot wt 
lonies the most distant of any that We a 
ther country possesses, the most sg ap 
to her, as is now clearly proved by “ ihe 
counts submitted to parliament, ani 
least subsidiary to her native 
say nothing about the many ways él 
enfeebles her. How, thea, 
of Tippoo, which has been followes 
upon war ever since, be placed 10°C" 
against the immense addition 
at the time of peace, had been ms hich 
solid power of France, that power state of 
now enables ber to keep 
goigreds 
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any In answer to’ observations upon the de- 
Dus cline of the nation, we are always reminded 
And of the fate of former gloomy predictions 
t the ypon the same subject; and, that patient 
10 do centlenan, Sir John Sinclair, has taken the 
net pains to collect together passages from twen- 


tyor thirty authors, who have, at various 


| times, predicted the * ruin” of England 
gue | from the effects of the national debt. I 
niles, shall, in the course of these letters, take an 
the opportunity of showing, that the far greater 
shi part of what the most of these authors re- 
a garded as the ruin of their country, did, 


pretty nearly in the time and manner pre- 
dicted, take place; and that, in many in- 
stances, the consequences apprehended were 
mitigated or prevented altogether, by the 


| ani measures which their predictions produced, 
ne But, unless it be pretended, that, because 
+t some past predictions have not been fulfilled, 
| se no future ones, relative to the fall of a na- 


tion, can be fulfilled, this mode of answer- 
ing cannot be very satisfactory, at least, un- 
tilit be shown, that the circumstances, un- 
der which former gloomy predictions were 
made, were similar to, or of a nature stil] 
more dangerous, than the circumstances of 


_ the present times. It is not my intention 
a here to enter into the subject of the paper- 
mh money system ; that system will be treated 

. of as acause, and not as a mark ef national 


decline; but, I cannot forbear just to no- 
tice how weak that argument in favour of 
the funding system must be, which is built 
upon the failure of the predictions of those 


¥* who thought they foresaw a national bank- 
de- ruptey in times when a measure like that 
iat ot * bank-restriction” had never entered 
the into the mind of man, What resemblance 
the was there, in this respect, between those 
and the present? Never till within 
cight years was there a scarcity of coin 
— hown in England. ‘Till then paper was 
vis Ma ely an auxiliary currency. Till then 
ys ther € were no notes under five pounds, now 
>. Me (re are in the kingdom notes down to a 
1» so low as that of a depreciated six- 
ef Pence. Yet, it is with these facts before 
ce his eyes, and without a single instance in 
ie ME (UC history of the world of an extensive de- 
graded papercurrencyhaving recovered from 
it degradation, that Sir Joho Sinclair has 
proper to produce predictions of a 
ury ago, and from their failure (without 
» )roving it) to argue that the present pre- 


My dictions, relating to the same subject, are 
is, however, precisely in the 
1 ‘ane way that we are answered, when we 
the political dangers and de- 
Cline of the country. We are told that 
“ich apprehensions ‘have been before ex- 
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pressed over and over again; buf, no men+ 
tion is made of those apprehensions, whtoh, 
at different times, have proved well found- 
ed, nor any acknowledgment of the faliil- 
ment of certain predictions, in part if notin 
whole. The decline of the country has been 
insisted on, and its subjugation (always con- 
ditionally) has been predicted; and, be- 
cause it has not yet actually been subjoga- 
ted, we are hence bid to conclude, that at 
has not declined, and that it will met fall. 
But, unless the persons who have made thys 
conclusion insist that the fall of this kingdom 


ris an absolute impossibility,it behoves them, 


before they press their conclusion upon me, 
to show, «as in the case of the paper-meney 
system, that the nation has ever before been 
placed in circumstances equally dangerous 
to those of the present. When they have 
shown me this; when they have referred 
me to atime that saw England without an 
upon the continent, and France in 
complete possession of all the coast of Eu- 
rope from the Baltic to the Gulph of Ve- 


nice, particularly that of Flanders and Hol- ° 


land, countries without whose perfect inde- 
pendence as to France it was a fixed maxim 
with English statesmen that England could 
never be safe: when they have shown me 
the time that the threats of France held the 
whole people of England in a state of by- 


dily requisition for the mere defence of 


their native soil, totally uncertain of the mo- 
ment when they should be called on to 
inundate their fields, to burn their houses, 
and to destroy their cattle, lest they should 
afford succour to an invading French army: 
when they can point to the time, that, in a 
war with France, the utmost hope express- 
ed by Englishmen was to be able to defend 
their wives and their fire-sides,; and, that, so 
great was their terror, they publicly in- 
plored the Almighty to save them from 
being ** swallowed up quick :” when, in 


short, they can show me a tune, since the. 


battle of Hastings, since. the day when. an 
army of Frenchmen invaded England, de- 
feated an army of Englishmen, conquered 
the country, enslaved the people, and clis- 
honoured their language and their naime ; 
if, since that day any other can be shuwn 
me when England stood in such awe of 
France as she does at this moment, then 
will I acknowledge that my anxiety for the 
safety and honour of my country may dave 
augmented its dangers and disgrace; but, 
if no such instance can be shown me, I shall 
remain sincerely convinced, that we are in 
a fearful state of national decline, andy: ain- 
der that conviction, together with the hope 
of contributing in some small degree. to- 
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wards the application of a remedy while 
= there is time, I. shali proceed to deve- 
op the causes of that decline. 

bam, Sir, yours, &e &c. 

Ww. Consett. 
Duke Street, Oct. 25, 1804. 


YRISH PAPER-MONFY. 

circumstances have lately oc- 
cotred in regard to the paper currency of 
Ireland, which are particularly deserving of 
animadversion, The first is the refusal of 
the bank directors to adopt the plan pro- 
posed by Mr. Foster to lower the rates of 
exchange; the second the advance in these 
rates to 15 per cent. on London.—It is 40 
be hoped that the discussions of so dry a 
subject, though it has lost much of its no- 
velty, will not be considered as undeserving 
of attention, for though better understood, 
the state of the currency in this country is 
still of such a nature, as to require even 
more frequent discussion, and some imme- 
diate measures to arrest the evils which at- 
tend it. So far as exertions have hitherto 
been made, they have produced no other 
effect, than the proof of the cause of the 
malady. No specific step has been taken, 
nor any tacit reformation been adopted, not 
even in consequence of the decisive judg- 
ment of parliament, and its authority in 
support of the charge, which has been made 
against the conduct of the ‘bank directors. 
‘Lhe attention therefore of every one, who is 
interested in the result of the restriction 
law, whether as to its operations in Ireland 
or in Great Britain, should not be witb-held 
from the events which occur in the former 
country, because they’ are events, which 
carry with them positive loss to individuals, 
and afford practical proof of the tendencies 
of this law to produce similar loss and sinai- 
Jarhazard in Great Britain. The approach- 
ing Meeting of parliament renders the pre- 
sent claim on the consideration of the pub- 
lic'still more particularly ig seas, because 
it is but reasonable to expect, that, after the 
unqualified opinion which the committee of 
Trish exchange have passed upon the causes 
of the high rates of it, pariiament should 
pufsoe the subject, and adopt measures cal- 
culated to pat an end to the depreciation of 
bank paper.——In respect to the circum. 
stances which have of late taken place, it is 
undoubtedly of consequence, that the pub- 
lie should be acquainted with the cause of 
the of the remedy of depreciation, 
whiclhad-been recommended by the com- 
mittee. “The conduct of the bank directors 
is the sole cause of it, It is here known to 


every one, that Mr. Foster proposed to them 
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the plan for lowering: the Oxchanzte men. | 


tioned in the report of the committee, simi. 
lar to that, which, under the same circum. 
stances, was adopted, and was successful iq 
Scotland, namely, the plan of forming a 
fund in London, on which the bank might 
draw, by the means of its extensive capital, 
in competition with the usual dealers jig 
exchange, but with this very favourable cir. 
cumstance withr regard to the state of things 
in Ireland, that the loan afforded this fund was 
without expense ; whereas the forming of a 
fund in London was attended both by ex. 
pense and risk where the directors of the 
Scotch chartered bank undertook to bring 
exchange to par. But this plan the Irish 
directors would not even entertain so far as 
to permit it to become a subject of their de. 
liberation ; and why ? -because three-fourihs 
of them are themselves dealers in exchange, 
Three-fourths of those, who can command 
the greatest commercial capital in IrcJand, 


are interested in the fluctuation and high 


rates of exchange between Dublin and Lon- 
don,.—— Hence, Mr. Cobbett, we arrive at 
the bottom of the whole secret. Io this 
manner it comes to light, why those worthy 
mercantile statesmen, men of universal en- 
dowments, and many of whom were exa. 
mined before the committee, have 80 ate 
dently; and with so consistent and voiform 
integrity hoodwinked, as it were, the ques 
tion of depreciation. The wise men of the 


banks have in no instance so strenuously | 


supported the rule of thumb, as in the con- 
troversy respecting the causes of the bigh 
rates of exchange —The governor and <e- 
puty governor of the bank of Ireland - 
certainly abet the doctrine of the balance 0 
trade with so much earnestness, that it was 
not easy to be accounted for ; though what 
might then appear surprising, is now ey 
of explanation. ‘Bat oecurrences of 
abuse, Mr. Cobbett, which take plaee in 


Treland, are so: frequently thought bight 


because they are Irish, and because abuses 
are common in Ireland, that it is neces" 
to illustrate the abuse in question by “a 
posing it possible that a similar 
had happened in London. For 
by any great paradox in politics, sie 
peror of Germany had paid two milito ite 
his debt; and if, during the period of _ 
tance, the exchange between London or 
Hamburgh had been-very unfavourable, 
liable to great fluctuation in the rates © iol 
and if, after a solemn inquiry !0te the = 

of it by parliament, it should be east 
by Mr. Pitt of the 
him ion a-plan,. which a ; 

lowering the rates of exchange by <i 
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he mode of remitting this loan ; if, afier 
soch preliminary events, the bank directors 
should refuse to act in dealings in exchange, 
when the interest of the public was con- 


BE cerned, and it should become notorious that 


the reason for so refusing to act, was be 
cose it would interfere with the private ex- 
change dealings in which they had been, and 
pected to be, engaged, and their jobbing 
on the past remittances of the loan; would 
not the voice of every one be raised against 
tha? Sach has been the precise mode of 
conduct of the bank directors of Ireland in 
rspect to the remittances of the loans in 


Be Jondon, the fluctuations in the rates of ex- 


cange, and the remedy proposed by the 
Inch chancellor of the exchequer. Such 
coduct, Mr. Cobbett, is reprehensible to a 
degree not admitting of terms adequate of 
apressing it.—-Let any one consider who 


fe (ic directors of the bank of Ireland are, and 
whai their functions, Let him duly estimate 


ihe operatious of an immense accumulation 
of capital in a country, where capitals are 
generally small, Let him look back to the 
object and uses of the institution of the 
bank, and he will be convinced, that the 
preent directors have forfeited ‘the confi- 
deuce of their constituents, the bank propri- 
lors, and betrayed their trust as guardians 
of the public interest. The object of the 
situation was to maintain commercial cre- 
ti. The object of the proprietors in ap- 
pointing directors, is to select such nien as 
ae best Qualified to maintain and fairly im- 
prove the value of their stock. How much 
“aefit has been virtually afforded. to com- 
nercial credit \by those. excessive issues of 
pet which have produced so great a depre- 
“iuon, and which have led to the annihila- 
‘00 of silver currency, and nearly to the 
“struction of the retail trade of Dublin, it 
‘Sey to calculate ; and how far. the value 
l bank stock is promoted by another con- 
‘quence of depreciation, namely, the bigh 
. of exchange, is still to be experienced, 
ow the directors of the bank will be 
_ Vpon to pay their notes in guineas, on 
“fe-triction being taken off io England. 
“' the public have the, greatest reason of 
“™plaint, because the bank. was established 
‘he public through parliament, to protect 
i pn so far as they were concerned in 
Me, relating to the circulation of the 
The public gave the bank the au- 
aed Under which the accumulation of a 
the “wi capital is made to operate with all 
toy Of active and secret administra- 
be ie yet it is this capital which is 
oe: ‘to the public market in Dablin to 
ite the public by its operations ia main- 
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taining high fluctuating rates of exchaage.’ 
The whole object of the institution 
perverted, and this in a most ements des 
gree, for the directors even refuse te do-ope- 
rate with the officers of government. Ia 
respect, therefore, to the existence of the 
co operation of the bank of Ireland we may 
with reason infer from what has been already 
advanced, that it has pyodueed auth injuty 
to the public through its great command of 
capital, and that it is deficient as ap instivu- 
tion calculated to aid the financial measures 
of the country. That, in fact,.it is, of no 
further service than any commercial partner- 
ship would be, that by its dealings can make 
large dividends and bonuses on its stock ; and, 
that in short, itis a striking proof of the in- 
jurious natere of all bodies corporate, and of 
monopoly, in whatever shape it appears, un- 
der the protection.of the law.-—- But to re- 
turn to the immediate object of this letter, 
the refusal of the bank to become a party in 
promoting av exchange at par between this 
country and Great Britain: let os, in the 
first place, examine by what other means 
this desideratum can be effected. It ap- 
pears to me, Mr. Cobbett, that no onher te- 
medy is left for ovr choice than the interte- 
rence of patliament, to compe} the bank to 
pay their notes, with those of the bank of 
England. Thisevery one must admit would 
be a certain remedy; but the bank directors 
of Ireland wiil assert, that such a measure 
would be their certain ruin; Mr. Pugety 
their agent in London, has declared this opi- 
nion before the committee (Min. of Evi- 
dence, p. 4). But surely the commitice 
did not examine those who were interesi¢d 
in dealings in exchange, to acquire opinions 
for the purpose of adopting them as their 
own, bat to procure such information by 
their examinations as might enable them to 
form a correct opinion on the subject,——— 
The committee have, in their report, refuted 
every other opinion which was advanced by 
those gentlemen, 
body corporate 
they felt it neeessary t» report on the specific , 
measure of making them, pay in bavk of, | 
Fogland notes, there can be little doubt, , 
that the same fate would have attended. Mr, 
Paget's doctrine in this instance, a6 awaited 
it in so many others. But, ander every, cite 
cumstance, this doctrine is very suspicions, ;, 
and, if considered in detail, will prove radi-,, 
cally fallacious. Mr. Puget says (in answer, | 
to the question, “ what do you conceive [0 
« be the objections to such a measure, bey g,, 
adopted ) If the balance of debt showd.,. 
continue against Ireland, ultimately Ake. ; 


« ruin of the bavk, by its paying the whee, , 
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ho tormed a, part of the | 
be Irish bank, and had. 
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« joss of the exchange of the country.” 
And as Mr, Puget and Mr. DOlier and Mr. 
Colville, and many other dealers in exchange, 
have asserted, that the balance of debt is 
against Ireland, ergo, the bank of Ireland 
must be ruined by such a measure being 
adopted. But the assertions of these gen- 
tlemen have been exposed as altogether 
unfounded, by the able and deliberate 
decision of the xchange Committee. ‘This 
committee, composed of some of the most 
intelligent members of the House, after a 
chose and daily application for upwards of 
three months; after having had a full op- 
portunity of consulting every thing that had 
been said or written on the subject, have de- 
clared, that the balance on all accougts, is 
in favour of Ireland to a very considerable 
amount. ‘The reasoning, therefore, of the 
Exchange dealers in respect to the measure 
of paying in Bank of England notes is ex- 
posed as fallacious, and beare very much the 
appearance of being the result of private con- 
siderations, and it may safely be contended, 
that, it the Bank of lreland were obliged to_ 
pey their netes in those of the Bank of Eng- 
land, there would be no ruin to be appre 
hended, and through the operations of a fa- 
vourable balance, no possibility even of any 
loss accruing apon the transaction. But, in 
order to express the mode of argument here 
made use of in a more practical manner, let 
us suppose that a law had passed directing 
the Bank of Ireland to pay in Bank of Eng- 
_land notes, as they formerly did in guineas, 
on the ist day of next month; and even let 
us suppose, that the rates of Exchange of 
Dublin on London were as they actually are, 
15 per cent, what would be the effect on the 
funds of the Bank? It would be said by the 
Fxcha. ge dealers, that all persons wanting 
to semi to London would apply to the Bank 
for bills, and produce a drain of English 
notes, which would end only with their en- 
tire ruin. That this would not be the result 
itis by no means diificult to explain. The 
exports of lrelond mainfain, at all times, a 
ceriain supply of merchants’ bills on London, 
which are dailysotd op the Exchange. These 
bills must be disposed of, and converted into 
trish paper for the purpose of enabling the 
exporting merchant to go on with his busi- 
ness. ‘he remitters therefore, to London, 
would still have the market of the Exchange 
to supply them with bills; and these bills 
mst be disposed of at par, when the buyer 
‘has his option to refuse to take them, or go 
to the Bank and procure Bank of England 
notes. So long, therefore, as the exports of 
. Ireland together with the imports of loans, 
“mount (oa greater sum than the imports of 
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Ireland, and the exports of the rents of ; a 
sentees, the quantity of bills on the Fy Siny—1n 
change in Dublin will be greater thay yoo observe 
the quantity on the Exchange in op «men, Tea 
don, or in other words, there wil} } fn 
a sufficiency of bills at all times in Dos « leon from 
lin to answer the demands of the coserve, 
mitters, without rendering it necessary jg OTP 
them to have recourse to the Bank for Rani ¢nd you nt 
of England notes. But, if even the remix “ you oug: 
ters did apply to the Bank in preference « , such a0 2 
the holders of bills, the Bank would have tty joportant q 
power of being the purchasers of these bil jonni 
at par, and thus be able to procure Bank ¢ p Guperce 
England notes at par. “The immediate rg 
duction of the price of Bills on London » alt, wet 
par, being an ipevitable consequence of ih jeland., 11 
Bank paying in Efglish notes, and the con - atti 
stant supply of these bills being also ao ingame (COURT 
evitable consequence of the export 
the balance being in favour of Jreland, thi ie A 
remedy if adopted, could not produce th meanders 
loss of £5 to the Bank. There could not b 
any failure of the plan, unless the holders of gihtig va 
bills on London were able to keep them ouf bARD 18.58 
of the market, and to throw all the deman ap | 
of the remitters on the Bank; but as sod si it, te 
an attempt must be made by the commo oe" nia 
consent of all those who have them, as th sothing ” 
Bank may obtain possession of Jarge 
tities of them, and as it would require sc i whol 
pital as great or greater than the capital of Ab, 
the Bank, to render the measure of wilh Be 
holding them 6f sufficient effect to product ‘apt 
any loss to the Bank; there is no good ret apa 
son to suppose that any attempt of the kin EF oa 
would ever be made.——Thus, it's 
evident, that nothing is wanting to secure” her sais 
exchange at par, except’the payment by shes. 
Bavk of the notes they issue with Bank | of Teelanal 
England notes; and farther, that it 5° the adhen 
possible that any loss ean attend that mes cal 
sure so long as the balance of payment ' . devs 4 
fivour of Ireland. As the committer, deb 
fore, have been able to prove that this Mn shilling of 
lance is, and always has been England 
and have clearly explained the grow" 
which it is manifest that it will continue 
be so, there should be no time lost," man 
opinion, Mr. Cobbett, to impose lion of 
Bank of Ireland the obligation of 
justice to their creditors, so faras att for the re 
Bank of England paper in the a ibis 4 incum 
neas as payment of their notes, the 
of affording that justice. to beg le; 
Sir, has been unavoidably extend veh Way: 
great a length, that it will be goompeeet of Mense in 
me to post the further considers” Muuicate 
the subject of it to another 7. Logiand 
have the honour, &c. 58 Countries 
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ts 629) OCTOBER 27, 1804,—Catholics of Ireland. [630, 
¢ . CATHOLICS OF IRELAND. long and cordially united together in strength 
fa Sigy—In your last number, page 507, | and affection.—~—TIreland contains five mil- 
observe justly, that forty thousand | lions* of inhabitants. hour millions of 
he « men, ready to embark from England ata | these, at the least, are catholics; of these 
7 « day's notice, would have prevented Napo- | the males are two millions, who can muster 
Dob « jeon from becoming emperor.” You also | 400,000, capable of bearing arms. These 


chserve, page 495, that invasion cannot 
“be repelled without a powerful army,” 


Ae end you then inquire very naturally, “y how 
ia “you ought to proceed in order to obtain 
tea «such an army ?”——I_ answer that highly 
jiportant question thus: EMANCIPATE THE 
bill ca1HOLICS OF IRELAND, and you can form 
sdisposcable army of 100,000 excellent 
roops within six months.-—Allow me, 
“4 sr, to recall your attention to the affairs of 
jreland. The British possessions in the 


fat and West Indies may enrich the mo- 
iher-country and feed her commerce, but 
they are a continual drain of her physical 
ureugth; they employ many thousands of 
her best soldiers and sailors, and yet some of 
her most valued colonies are said to be on 
lhe eve of revolt or of insolvency. ——Ik E- 
iiND 1s the sole remaining resource of this 


rade 
thi 
the 
ot b 
rs 


1 

mn mupire, A timely attention to it will avert 
downfal of England, consolidate her 
double her strength, and re-establish 
sth ier authority abroad. On the other hand, 


. 
anti noting can be more ruinous to England 
ME (220 (he preseut treatment of that country. 


st of ltis wholly owing to the ignorance of our 
with ‘latesmen, and to the inattention of the Bri- 
ducd ish public, England is now obliged to main- 
‘ref “0 Deatly 50000 troops in Ireland for the 
purpose of preventing rebellion. Here 
very San excellent army locked up and actuaily 


nouldering away. England has been fur- 
‘et obliged, for some years past, to lend 
three millions annually for the service 
. ireland, and must continue to do so, if 
“9 adheres to her present system, because 
‘i yearly revenue, as Mr. Foster has lately 
is absorbed by the interest of the 
shit ebt, even as it now stands. Not a 
Paola lid this money can ever be repaid to 
Me ; Net a soldier can ever be spared 
7 efence of England. Ireland also 
“dures, and actually employs, I know not 
’ many ships of war for the sole protec- 


ming of her coast. ——Now, Sir, let us ex- 
ing <tc what might be effected, by wisdom, 
telicf of England from so enormous 
‘cumbrance, and for her support against 
‘* | ‘ommon enemy; and for that purpose, 


‘ue § leave to premise a few facts, little 


“ i: boticed, but, in my mind, of im- 
ar ment importance, These facts are com- 
to you a person who knows 


ih and Ireland well, who loves both _ 
“ties equally, and hopes to see them 


are men, generally of robust frames, daring 
souls, hardy education, and, altogether, of 
that structure of body and temper, which, 
by the agility of the one and the impetuosity 
of the other, 1s peculiarity fitted for warfare 
against France. Let experiencetl officers 
testify, whether there are any more desirable 
soldiers and sailors for 4 forcign expedition 
than the Irish, who have served under them 
in Egypt, Holland, aud both the Indies. 
The alertness and military strictness of Irish 
serjeants are proverbial in the regiments of 
the line, Now, Sir, of these four hun- 
dred thousand fighting men about one hun- 
dred thousand are actually serving ta our 
navy, army, militia and yeomanry. ‘They 
are almost atl non-commissioned officers or 
privates. ‘The remainivog three hundred 
thousand are dispersed throughout Ireland, 
not engaged in the general defence, or pro- 
perly invited soto do. ‘they are principally 
husbandmen, artists, peasanis and day-la- 
bourers.-—Froim infancy the catholics of 
ireland are obliged, by their political situa- 
tion, to turn their thoughts to politics, to 
compare their condition with that of their 
fellow-subjects, to inquire afler ihe usages 
and affairs of foreign nations, and to study 
the works of various political writers. He: ce 
are tormed habits of research aad discussion, 
Hence a mutual commisseration, an antipa- 
thy to servitude, and a longing for relief. 
Persecution endears their religion to their 
hearis, and every new insult offered to their 
clergy, every unjust accusation preferred 
against their principles, only tends to com- 
press this formidable body of men into a 
firm and compact phalanx. Yet they are 
far from being a priest-ridden people. Oa 
the contrary, they are wholly indiflerent 
about the aggrandizement of their clergy, 
and by no means liberal in donations toc 
their support. Their nobility and gentry are 
men of ancient families, tolerably well edu- 
cated, of high and old fashioned honour, 
scrupulous integrity, and, if they are un~ 
versed in the routine of public life, they are 
likewise untainted by habits of venelity or 
servile intrigue. ——Their bishops and priests 
are about 2,200 in number. The merits of 
this class are as various as (heir habits of life, 
the rank of their respective families, and 


* See Mr. Newenham's Essay on the Population 
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the chances of their edocation. They have, 
aimost all, been edocated at one or other of 
the oniversitics of France, Spain, Germany, 
and Fianders. Amongst them are very 
many as pious, learned, and polished m-n, 
as have at any time adorned Christianity. 
Many, too, are rough and uncouth, from 
mecessarily associating with the lower clas- 
ses; but they are pious, moral, and inoffen- 
sive. Indeed, I can testify, that at no one 
of a great number of assizes, that I have at- 
tended, have | ever observed a catholic 
priest charged with any offence, or even a 
party in a civil action. ——From this cursory 
view of the catholic laity and clergy of Ire- 
land, I proceed to show, what'has been done 
by our ministers towards gaining the active 
co-operation of this immense force. In 
truth, Sir, they bave literally “‘ done those 
“ things which they ought not to have done, 
“ and they have left unione those things 
“« which they ought to have done.” They 
have tried every experiment vpon the catho- 
lics, save that which alone would succe-d. 
They have resorted to the balloting system: 
but this has only forced the balloted men ei- 
ther to abscond for a time, or to produce 
Geformed boys or decrepid old men as snb- 
stituies. They next offered bounties for en- 
listing ; but these have been sullenly refused. 
Military ardour was wanting, where the 
common people (unjustly [ teust) suspected, 
that 2 successful war would only rivet their 
chains. Ministers still evading the direct 
procecding, have given commissions for rais- 
ing regiments, within these last three months, 
to some gentlemen (proiestants still, ob- 
serve) who were supposed to be the most 
popular amongst the peasantry; but here 
also they have drawn bianks. These em- 
bryo colonels bave failed in the respective 
districts of their supposed popularity, and 
have been obliged, in fine, to betake them- 
selves to the hacknied system of crimping. 
The consequence is, that their levies are lu- 
‘dicrously thin, and composed of squalid and 
wretched objects. In short, it is plain, that 
mivisters must, sooner or later, adopt the 
ouly wise expedient, that of “ abolishing 
“ the oppressive and unchristian code of 
“ intolerance, which at this moment ac- 
“ tively afflicts the catholics of Ireland, to 
** the disgrace of protestant principles.”"— 
You can scarcely imagine the grievous ex- 
tent to which this code is pushed in its letter, 
spirit, and consequences, against catholic 
industry, comforts, learning,. property, and 
liberty. Ina future letter I shall, with your 
permission, detail the specitic grievances to 
which Ladvert, and then let it not be igno- 
ragtly-asked, what do the Irish catholics 
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want, or, what do they complain of: [ 
shal] demonstrate to you, that these grey. 
ances may be relieved (very beneficially foe 
the protestants, and without the least 5k :, 
our constitution in church or in state) by 
two pages of an act of pariiiment. Ty. 
consequences will be these, and let English. 
men well weigh them. 

1. You will easi’y raise one hundred tho. 
sand catholic soldiers in Irelaed for the 
disposeable force of the «mpire 

2. The remaining 200.000 catholics, caps. 
ble of bearing arms, may, when thus re. 
conciled, be safely armed aod regimented 
for domestic defence. 

3. You need no longer maintain 50,00) r- 
gulars in Ireland, nor send out the acneal 
Joan (or rather gift) of three millions of 
money to that country. 

4. You may safely enlist, for geners\ ser 
vice, as many of the 21,000 Irish mi iu- 
men, now embodied, as you think pro 
per. 

5. Of the 480.000 men who compose the 
British volunteers, two-thirds may retura 
to their homes and their industry; and 
thus the cultivation of the arts and of m- 
factures will not be interrupted in Britais. 

6. The union with Ireland will be frmy 
cemented, and the pledge of British fa, 
solemnly given to the catholics at the unt 
on, will be honourably redeemed. 

7. Great Britain and Ireland may safe'r bid 
defiance to invasion, and every man @2y 
“* then indeed lay down his head to rest. 
No invasion will be attempted. No 1 
ture insults will be offered by France, 
and, consequently, it is probable that was 
may become less frequent for a century © 
come. 

8. You will be respected abroad. You 4 
act offensively against France, and, p 
bably may dictate the terms of a pce 
or, at least, no enemy will presume to“ 
tate the terms of peace to you, if min 
ters do their duty. 


Compare these glorious prospects with ee 
present declining, coovulsed, and inglonio: 
state of the empite—and cap Englisbac® 
for a moment hesitate to agree 
IRISH FREEHOLDER.—Dublia, Ovi? 
1804. 
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SIR ROBERT PAMPAL 

[The following letter has been 
from the Morning Chronicle. It 
interesting, both as to the —, acted 


matter, that I cannot refrain from 
it at full length:Jo 
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« Sepmoaum satis ipsa prebet urbs: Loquacita- 
suam comtineat: nos castrensibus consiliis 
contenzos futures esse sciat."—Livy. L. 44. 

S. 22. 
$)3.—I have observed lately a disposition 
:. ministers and their advocates, to discou- 
nee say proposals on the part of our most 
-eligent officers to improve the present 
of national defence. — We have all wit- 
wassed the neglect with which Colonel Crau- 


¢.-d's advice was received by the late minis- 
~~ when he recommended to them to en- 
sre the safety of the country, by a large 
crease of the regular forces; and in one of 
(be mioisterial papers, there Las lately ap- 
ired, in the form of a letter signed “* Hawn- 
pat,” a direct and personal attack on Sir 
lobert Wilson, for his manly and patriotic 
cution against imitating Carthaginian po- 
bey in our volunteer establishment.—I can- 
pot help observing, Sir, that this gentleman, 
who expresses such an aversion to compari- 
sas, has been rather unfortunate in the 
choice of the name which he has adopted : 
i is to be lamented, that the gentleman's 
arming did not suggest to him a more ap- 
propriate signature; had he recollected the 
mm of that accomplished pedant, who 
ectared Hannibal on the art of commanding 
ajarmy, he would no doubt have felt the 
propriety of adopting it for hisown.—But 
Gis Oanous mistake, Sir, we must attribute 
wadveriency, and not to a fondness for 
ey fancied similarity between himself and 
‘s great prototype, since in his own style, 
Woch is certainly unparalleled, he has 
gcd US a Convincing proof of his aversion 
0 resemblances, The first part of that let- 
, Sit, I profess I do not understand, bat 
ie latter part, which is rather more in- 
“uig:bley moderates my grief for what I 
*2\¢ lost, In this Hannibal seems to accuse 
“« Robert Wilson of perverting a passage in 
Livy, io order to render more striking the 
“omparison of this country to Carthage, and 
“us increasing the confidence and exulta- 
‘00 of the enemy.—In defending Sir Ro- 
2gainst the insinuations contained in 
‘charge, I shall perhaps do for bim what 
te would disdain to do for himself; but as 

at to notice them only as they tend to 
courage any ‘reformation in our present 
pun of defenee, I'shall not, like Hannibal, 
of the indecorum of descending 
} » conjecture, with regard to the motives 
, military man, in communicating to his 
“atry, in the hour of danger, his opinion 
a military question: I shall rather, as 
Rober Public, content. myself with Sir 
= Wilson's declaration of his object, 
Pressed in his own words: At is idle, it 


cy 
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“ is criminal, then, to suffer the views of 
** the selfish, or the antiquated notions of 
‘* an originally false reasoning, to predomi- 
nate against the positive security of the 
** country.” To Hannibal, perhaps, the 
object professed in these words, “ To render ' 
the country secure, by the exposure of errors | 
in its plan of defence,” may not appear te Lie 
be in the language of the schools Cansa , 
per se: He may not believe it possible, thar . 
any man could be urged by the mere dmor 
Patrig, to take up either his sword or bis 
pen in its defence. Did not Hannibal's styie 
and ignorance of history free him from the 
suspicion of being an hireling, we might be- “ 
lieve, that his own letter contained a scur- +4 
rility of censure beyond what mere patriotista 
could bestow.—I shall now, Sir, proceed to 
inquire, whether there be any resemblance . 
in the relative situations of this country and . 
Carthage, and how far this resemblance, if : 
it exist, may affect our safety.—During the 
present contest between France and ths itis 
country, the cry of Delenda est Carthage 
has been frequently heard from our ene- 
mies, who maiotain that there is a suficient 
resemblance between this country and ane | 
cient Carthage to justify the invidious com- 
parison, while their enmity, assisted by 
their national vanity, creates in them the Aa 
hope, that they shall render it still more 
act by our destruction, and thus establish i bea 
their own claim to be regarded as the Ro- 


ap 


mans of the modern world.— Although, Sir, 

a very slight acquaintance with ancient his- 

tory will enable as to see that the French do ' 
not resemble the Romans in the better part bs 
of their character, yet it would be unsafe to “>, thE 
deny, that there is a great and a dangerous 
resemblance in these points which must rea- . Ave 
der them formidable as enemies, though not ras 
respectable as men.—They are, like the ere 
Romans, a nation wholly military; like 
them, they do not scruple to wage a war. of 
extermination; and, as if the whole world 
were their inheritance, they affect to treat 
those who submit to their arms as slaves, 
and those who resist as rebel:.—From this, 
Sir, we may see, that the comparison on 
the side of our enemies is sutticiently acen- 
rate for all the purposes of hostihty; they 
are perhaps equally powerful with the Ro- 
mans, certainly stimulated by equal hatred, 
and will probably be directed by equal talent, 
—These resemblances, Sir, I urge, not to 
increase French confidence but English se- 
curity: to gratify their hope of invading: 
this jast retreat of Earopean freedom, | would’ 
not leave them even the solitary chance of 
our imprudence.—It behoves us now, Si,’ 
sctiously te consider, whetber we do 
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in some points of our political economy, re- 
semble the Carthaginians too much for our 
safety —W hether we do not, from commer- 
cial considerations, weaken, in a dangerous 
degree, our regular army, and in this great 
struggle prevent too many of our youth 
from becoming efficient soldiers, that we 
may retain them, as citizens and manufac- 
turers, under the denomination of volun. 
teers.—I am ready, Sir, to believe, that, if 
daring courage could ensure victory; the 
volunteers of this country would, in the 
hour of battle, manifest their right to the 
ancient characteristic of the British soldier, 
yinouevos. But Sir Robert Wilson has, Ithink, 
ably demonstrated,that courage in a volunteer 
will not avail against the discipline of sol- 
diers by profession; and, if his arguments 
needed any additional support, it might be 
found in the histories of the civil wars of 
most countries, wherein the regular troops 
have almost invariably declined the scale of 
victory. In that war particularly which put 
a period to Roman liberty, it may be ob- 
served, that the volunteers of Italy, though 
incorporated with old troops and conducted 
by Pompey, could not withstand the vete- 
rans of Cesar on the plains of Pharsalia.— 
Ifto fight pro aris et focis could render vo- 
lunteers equal to regulars, the Romans 
would not have comprised in their empire 
nearly the whole of the ancient world: 
each of the people, whom they invaded and 
subdued, had to fight for their wives and 
their children, their altars and their fire- 
sides; they were inspired with every senti- 
ment that might urge men to battle, but 
they trusted too much to newly raised 
troops, and the pious wish “ /rruat & causa 
quem vincit vincat {F armis,” and were 
conquered.—But if we inquire, Sir, more 
particularly into the causes why the Romans 
were always victorious in war, we shall find 
that they possessed an advantage over other 
states, and more especially the commercial 
ones, which we should be careful not to al- 
low our enemies to possess over us in this 
critical period of our history. This advan- 
tage consisted in their military institutions, 
which rendered arms the profession of the 
great body of the people, and did not leave 
to any but the Emeriti, who had seen 20 
bah service, the choice of becoming vo- 
unteers, Whereas, in the mercantile re- 
publics, commerce, operating like Indian 
policy, to divide men inte casts, left but a 
very small proportion of the citizens to form 
a regular army.—But it should seem, Sir 
accurding to the author of theletter to which 
I have before alluded, that Carthage had no 
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volunteers in her army at the battle of Zama: 


that is the greatest commercial state jp the 
world, did not employ any of its members 
in trade, and transform them into Soldiers in 
the hour of danger, when the enemy wag 
near ifs gates.—if we are to read Livy's de. 
scription of this battle with no other eyes 
than those of school boys, we must constrye 


the words Carthaginienses and Afios, by thal 


simple terms Carthaginians and Africans, 
but if we are to take into our consideration 
the few veterans of his own countrymen, 
which Hannibal brought with him from 
Italy, the mercantile pursuits of the people, 
and the great number of artificers and trades. 
men, the natural offspring of commerce; 


_and at the same time remember, that Cur. 


thage was a great city, not an extensive 
country ; we must suppose, that a very great 
proportion of the native Carthaginian force 
on that fatal day, was composed of that de- 
scription of people who are only to be called 


from their employments by revolution or in. J 


vasion, too late indeed to become soldiers, 
and, hardly in time to be volunteers,— 
Besides, Sir, in no other way can the con- 
tradictory concessions of Livy, when speak. 
ing of the same body of men, be reconciled 
than by being understood of a mixed mult'- 
tude of veterans and volunteers, in which the 
latter were predominant. In one place, 
he says, ** Auxiliares cedentes secunda acies, 
« Afri et Carthaginienses, adeo non sustine- 
bant, ut contra etiam, ne resistentes, 
tinaciter primas cadendo ad se perveniret 
hostes pedem referrent.” In another 
of the same narration, he says, “ Tum vbi 
‘‘ omnis spes esset Milites Carthaginienses 
« Afrosque;” and informs us that wheo tthe 
Romans engaged this body, “ Novum de at 
“ tegro pretium ortum est, quippe ad veros 
hostes perventum erat, et armorum 
et usu Militic, et fama serum gestarum ¢ 
“ magnitudine vel spei vel periculi pares. 1 
In addition to this, we may observe, that (he 
very terms of the exhortation which Hann'- 
bal used, when addressing this body, a* Pi 
culiarly adapted to a volunteer force, 

such as Mr, Pitt himself would use when ” 
horting his own: Carthaginiensibus 
patriz, Dii jenates sepulchra 
beri cum parentibus, conjugesque 
dz, aut excidium servitiumque aut 
* rium orbis terrarum ; nihil aut in metuily 
** aut in spem medium ostentatar. 
fine substitutes for discipline and ot 
these talismanic words, which are to oy a 
raw troops into good soldiers, have a Ui 
availed, though assisted by superior! 4 te 
numbers. If pradence is wanting, *, 
other deities are absent. Numbers, # 
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oduess of our cause, are a poor depen- 


= F oce in battle, and it is a still poorer conso- 

sai wiion in defeat, to exclaim with Cato, 

yictrix causa Diis placuit victa Catoni,”"— 
In 


yt in trusting to numbers rather than to 
fiscipline, Mr. Pitt makes a very natural 
mistake; he is accustomed to triumph by 
ngorities, and if a battle were like a pro- 


thel bem of arithmetic, or to be decided, as many 
rey o{his questions are, by figures, he would, no 
thon oudt, prove a very able general, But to 


ave conjecture for proof, we have in Poly- 
bis, from whom Livy derived his account 
of the battle, a direct and positive confirma- 
tion of Sir Robert Wilson’s assertion. 
Hannibal the ability to read that historian in 
ie original, or the modesty to consult him 
natranslation, he might materially improve 
the comments with which he has promised 
to favour us on Livy's description of the bat- 
eof Zama,—-— Yet Hannibal affects either 
w deny that there is more than a vague re- 
eablance between this country and Car- 
ihage, or deprecates the comparison as en- 


ers, 
ceasing the hopes of the enemy; at the 
in. mune ume he is ready toadmit, that ‘ France 
ak. “isa military power, ambitious of general 
led HE COuinion, and that England is the Queen 
i. feo! Commerce.” Is this then the safest 
he an ost appropriate character for England 
te, assume, when she is to contend for her 
es, tuistence with that military power? Is she 
re tske the field with a title which formerly 
or. Carthage, and contributed to 
ret the industrious enmity of the 
ut ©2208 had notextended itself to every thing 
bi was Carthaginian, we should, no doubt, 
a tue found in the annals of that unfortunate 
re People, the protests of the Windhams and 
a- Me lords of their day, against the folly of 
os merchants and yoluoteers, when 
re bad to contend with soldiers. ——Every 
et nary. Y, Sir, has, previous to its fall, its poli- 
- “| Cassandra, whose predictions are veri- 


only by being neglected. —— Happy 


i me, it have been for Carthage, if she 
e ‘wld have read her history, as we read it; 
id mu is that country whose rulers are wise 
to profit by it.——Very different, 
conduct of our ministers and their 
is 


- ton 8% they either deny that there is any 
the comparison, or reprobate its ad- 
48 Ominous and discouraging. What 
; be the cause of more vigorous prepa- 


te Jf and safer policy, is despised as das- 


> or condemned as. impratent; and in 
; oe Which demands the wisest and most 
P Rive the €Xertion of our furce, they compro 
| «(he safety of o t ble and 
, efhivies y ur country by fee 


it Measures, —— sion to 


Listory, and an antipathy to paral- 


Had 
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lels, is in them perfectly natural; it is fit 
that they should decry in their doctrine what 
they disregard in their conduct, and that 
those men should be averse to a parallel of 
ancient and .modern states, who must blush 
when compared with their fathers ——lIt is 
the practice, Sir, of a wise statesman, to draw 
useful lessons from the instructive examples 
of ancient history, and to discern when the 
remote causes of the subversion of great and 
ancient empires, have begun to be remote 
causes in-that which he governs; he will 
then see how two states may resemble eacls 
other in their mistakes, and by this provi- 
dent detection of bis errors, he will be ena- 
bled to correct them before it be too late, and 
prevent the parallel from becoming perfect, 
by the destruction of bis country; whereas 
those who bya blind and obstinate adhe- 
rence to a pernicious system, refuse to dis- 
cover any resemblance in their faults, will 
feel it too late in their punishments. 
could readily, Sir, suffer mintsters to acquire 
wisdom in this way, since they are so unwil- 
ling to obtain it by any other mode, were 
not the fate of my country committed to their 
care. If, like |’hexton, they risked nobody's 
necks but their own, we might ‘indulge an 
ambition that would be fatal only to them- 
selves: but in this case it is necessary that 
the passengers interfere, that they may save 
their own lives. Scirio. 


SCARCITY OF COIN. 
S1r,—Having lately spent a few days in 
London after an absence of some months, 
I was surprised to find much more gold in 
circulation than when I was last there. I 
was surprised at this, because as ] conceived 
the gold had disappeared on account of causes 
which continued to exict, I had expected 
that the effect would have also continued, 
Those causes J look upon it to be, first, the 
depreciation of the paper currency, which 
occasions the exportation of guineas; and, 
secondly, the disposition to hoard. Now, 
I conceive that from what you have s0 re- 
peatedly urged upon this subject, it is pret- 
ty evident that the first of these causes, in- 
stead of having ceased, must continue to in- 
crease progressively ; and, consequently, 
the disposition and temptation to export 
must increase along with it. 1 should ima- 
gine likewise that the second cavise; viz. 
the disposition to hoard, would have like- 
wise increased. ‘That disposition arose et- 
ther from the apprehension of the total logs 
of value by the paper, in case of an artack 
from France, or of any sudden alarm; or 
from the conviction thet as the paper “as 
silently-but certainly hastening to the utinoat 
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point of depreciation, it was prudent and 
wise, in this cast as in the other, for each 
one to have by him a little bag of guineas, 
whereby he might supply his necessities du- 
ring the confusion that would arise in the 
period, betwixt the annihilation of the pa- 
per and the xe.appearance of gold in sufh- 
cient abundance for general use The ap- 
prehension, of speedy arrival of the 
Fiench scems, indeed, to be daily wearing 
off, and, consequently those, who may have 
been induced by that dread alone to amass a 
hoard, may with perfect consitsency, if not 
with perfect prudence, now dissipate it.— 
The other call, however, on every prudent 
man, to collect a few guineas and Keep them 
by him, instead of decreasing, certainly be- 
comes more loud and strong every day.— Ac- 
cordingly, 1 can. account for the re-appear- 
ance of gold only upon two grounds; cither 
first, on the principle that the French not 
now being likely to. come over (a question 
which Tam net now willing to discuss), the 
necessity of a hoard is less pressing ; and this 
ground relates only to those who provided 
merely under that apprehension ; or, second- 
ly, on the supposition, which will bear alike 
uron all hoarders, that they cannot afford to 
al'ow part of thei: capital thus to lie idle and 
dormant.” To those who act upon the first 
of these grounds | shall only say, that as 
every precaution ‘must be taken against a 
contingency and not against a certainty; 
esch: man njust jodge for himself whether 
the advantage resulting from the precaution, 
if the contingency happens, is sufficient to 
counterbalance the expense and ‘trouble of 
it, incase it does not—To those who dissi- 
pate their hoards from being unwilling, to 
incur the expense of keeping them. sacred ; 
Teould suggest the propriety, I had almost 
said the necessity, of submitting to it.—In, 
this casé°as in the last,each man must judge 
for himself, and on the same principle ; 
batit should never be forgotten that while 
one cause of the disappearance, of gold,, 
the ‘hoarding, ceases to opéraie; the other 
cause, the €xportation continues. not only 
in full vigour, but to act with increased 
ciérgy—Our paper is now so depreciated, 
that ris quite vain to expect that guineas 
will remain in circulation along with it. 
Thosé which are not hoarded, will most un- 
daubtedly be exported ; and will continue 
to'be'so; till hot one is left in the countr 
Pedple “then should recollect, what will be 
thé universal distress in case of atotal loss of 
valad the paper, it no guineas are forth- 
coining’ from ptivate hoards to supply its 
pice. Some people may expect that there 
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exchangeable value altogether; and_as there 


best and only resource;—Before conclucegi 


accumalativn of cash io the Bank; 


which will be. drawn out to relieve the n 
cessities of the moment:. but Supposing thao 
to be the case, it will undoubted!) a th 
business of ‘those in power not to allow thi 
resource to be dissipated in relieving ang 
assisting individuals, but to’ be fetained 
the use of government. And in the suono. 
sition that this is not the case ; (tow hich 6 
pinion | certainly very strongly incline) 
they will not have the prospect even of tha 
tardy relief which might then. be expected, 
In short, I must consider the dissipation of 
these private hoards as a most unfortunate 
circumstance, and. have, therefore, trou. 
bled you, Mr.Cobbett, with this short let. 
ter, in hopes that they may. induce peopl¢ 
to be more provident of them.—In paper 
money, not convertible into gold, no vast 
confidence can be placed. The first moe 
ment of alarm, it will cease to have any 


is every reason to suppose that the provi. 
dence of government has not been sufticien 
to amass a supply of guineas for the dreaded 
emergency, the private hoards seem our 


this letter, | must express my perfect agree- 
ment with your correspondent, Agricola, 
as to the remedy of -depreciated notes. 
The remedy he proposes! would undoubred- 
ly be effectualy,, but, atthe time, it 
would be very dithculttovcarry it 
fect. I believe nothing ‘bul ati association of 
large landed proprietors, with that avowed 
object, could effect) Such aa 
association I should ‘be happy to see.—! am 
yours, &c,—AN NIBAL.—Cefober 22, 10% 


"TUE CATAMARAN, 
AN EXCELLENT NEW BALDAD, 
In imitation and to the ture of Malbrook 
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« See fireships, my frog-toasters, 
To entertamm John Bull; 

«« Of brimstone and of bottles * 
“« They, like some heads, are full, 


«“ See here my casks and coffers 

* With triggers pull’d by clocks! 

« But to the Frenchmen’s rigging 
« Who first will lash these blocks? 


“ Catamarans are ready” 

ne} : (Jack turns his quid and grins) 

«“ Where snugly you may paddle 
In water to yourchins. 


«“ Then who my blocks willf sten, 
‘«* My casks and coffers lay ? 

My pendulums set ticking 

‘¢ And bring the pins away?” 


«“ Your project-new?” Jack utters, 
“ Avast! "tis very stale: 
catching birds, land-lubbers! 
By salt upon the tail.” 


So fireships, casks, and coffers 

Are left to wind and tide ; 

Some this, some that way wander, 
Now stern before, now side. 


Ships, casks, and coffers blazing 
Now bring Vauxhall to mind; 
As if ten thousand galas} 

Were in one gala join’d. 


Aloft on Walmer castle 

Stand Pity and Harrowsy; 
The fireworks are beginning 
With eager joy they cry. 


‘* There in that blaze go fifty! 
“And there go fifty more! 

“* A hundred in disorder 

“ There ran upon the shore!” 


From them the joyful tidings 

Soon flew to London town: | 

By hundreds and by thousands 
They burn, sink, killand rown. 
Now longs DUN pas for morning 

His ‘riumphs.to survey ;— 

But, lo! the Freach are lying 

Just where before they lay 


Lord home a letter, 
ie scarce repress’d a laugh: 
Dun pas steals to his office 
To work his telegraph. 


fire-ships, it is said, had great number 
and empty “bottles, which, we must 
Vsti could only be intended to cut the ene- 
nen in the explosion, without mangling 
have Melwille and Mr, Pitt are reported 
during the summer, several very 
donations it this way>—Eoir. 
hl ssi 's borrowed from the sublime and beau- 
> unt, whi b the Oracle gaye, oa the au- 
‘fer was like ten thousand fireworks let 
this How mach more glosious a notion 
reagth Preece to foreigners, of our formidable 
Phorg than the old trite, threadbare, me- 
of thunders, floating volcanoes, 
aT of vujp clouds of smoke, and other similar 
the ballad-mongers ; such: as, celebra- 
Vor, vie of 
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destined for France. 


tity 
neutra Captain who saw the specta-- 


Lord Keirs sent home a letters 
Pirt thought it very dry: 
Back to his desk at Walmer 

He slinks with Hagnownt. 


To London came the letter 

Though slow, as slow might be; 
Alas! how fell men’s taces! 

It was a griet to see. 


Just then their strains of triumph * 
Did Treasury bards prepare; 

Alas! it wis a pity 

Such puffs were lost in air. 


But now to them, whe never 
Did England's hopes deceive, 
Our Soldiers and our Suilors, 
Their business let us leave: 


May Pirr from colonelling 
Retire upon half-pay ; 

And Admiral Lerd Metyitce 
The yellow flag display ! 


PUBLIC PAVERS. 

Letter of the French Commercial Agent at 

Rotterdam to the American Coniul at that 

place, relative to English Goods, dated, Sep. 
12, 1803. 

Si1x,——I have the honour to commu- 

nicate the decree which the French govern- 

ment have just enacted, for preventing the 


introduction into France, of every descrip- 


tion of merchandize from the colonies or 
manufactories of England, and to instruct 
you in the formalities necessary to be ob- 
served by foreign navigators entering the 
ports of France, in order that they may be 
admitted without difficulty——You will 
observe that the 2d article exacts the most 
rigid attention tothe landing of vessels 
The necessity of 
conforming with the views of government, 
and at the same time to facilitate the means 


of fulfilling the formalities required by this 
decree, induces me to im the following : 
regulations, which you wil 


oblige me by 
communicating to the captains of your na- 
tion, that they may conform thereto.——~ 
Every captain or supercargo intending to 


load fot a French port, should declare at 


the French consulate office. That he 
will not embark any merchandize without 
the permission of the charterer, and agree- 


ably to the decree regulating the lading —- 


The permit should be delivered into the 
consular office, containing a sworn declara- 


tion of the charterer, comprising the mark,. 
weight and quantity, agreeably to’ the orie 
ginal bills; and he should further accom, 
‘pany the above with the declaration of the. 


roker who made the purchases, or With 


such other vouchers as will fully’ prove that, 


the merchandize is the produce of neither’ 
the commerce, colonies, nor 
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of England,--——He shall, as before stated, 
deliver, the original bills, of merchandize, 
and when delivered they shall entitle him 
to a permit to load. —-. When the captains 
of supercargoes have finished their lading, 
they shall. retarn two manifests to the com- 
missary’s office, signed by them, and coun- 
tersigned by the consul of their nation, or 
when that shall be impracticable, then by 
the commissary himself. The manifest 
shall contain the particulars of the marks, 
numbers, weights, and quantity of each 
package, and each package of merchandize 
ought to be accompanied with a separate 
certificate. One of the manifests to re- 
main in the commissary's office, and the 
other to be delivered to the captain, coun- 
tersigned by me. And there shall, more- 
over, be delivered to the captain such other 
certificate as the decree of government re- 
quires, (Signed) C, Guyz. 
Note presented to Mr. Tarrevranp, Sec. 
of State for Foreign Affairs at Paris, by 
Mr. Ousprir, the Russian Minister at 
Paris.— Dated P avis, July 21, 1804. 
The undersigned has been ordered to 
declare, that he cannot prolong his stay at 
Paris, unless the following demands are pre- 
viously granted: 1. That, conformably 
to the 4th and sth Articles of the Secret 
Convention of the 11th of October, 1801, 
the French, Government shall order its 
troops to evacuate the Kingdom of Naples; 
and when that is done, that it shall engage 
to respect the neutrality of that kingdom, 
during the present and any future war.— 
2. That, in conformity to the second arti- 
cle of the said Convention, the:French Go- 


_vernment shall promise to establish imme-. 


diately some principle of concert with. his 
Imperial Majesty, for regulating the basis 
upon which the affairs of Italy shall be fi- 
nally adjusted.——3. That it shall engage, 
in.conformilty to the 6th Article of the 
Convention aforesaid, and the promises so 
repeatedly given to Russia, to indemnify, 
without delay, the King of Sardinia for the 
Jass¢és he has sustained, Lastly, —— 4. 
That, in, virtue of the obligation of a mu- 
tual guarantee and mediation, the French 
_ Government shall promise immediately to 
evacuate and withdraw its troops from the 
North of Germany; and enter into an en- 
tespect, in the strictest man- 
ber, ‘the neutrality of the Germanic Body. 
The uidersigned has to add, that he 
orders from his Government, 
demand 
"Your atid avails himselfiof this op- 
ity, Ke —— (Signed) — Ovnnit. 


rita 
teiotic sentiments of the slates, 


Categorical answer to these: 


FOREIGN OFFICIAL PAPERS. 
Prince or Wirremsurc’s Litre, te 
the Privy Council and Chamber of Finance 

at Stutgurd. Dated, July 21, 1804, 
The circumstances in which our coyp. 
try is placed must have engrossed the whole 
of your attention. We think it incumbent 
upon us to lay aside every thing personal io 
ourselves; had not an enlightened and jp. 
partial public been long since convinced of 
that necessity, and the justice of the sleps, 
which in consequence. of an _unforturste 
misunderstanding with the Prince our Fa. 
ther, we have been compelled to adopt, 
they would no doubt find our justification in 
the nature of the present events. Though 
we fee! no inclination to insert the motives 
that have led to that step, we cannot, how- 
ever, forbear from a public declaration of 
our opinion respecting the present state of 
things: ——-At a moment when the interpo- 
sitions of the French. government (hich 
for the liveliest gratitude on our pari) had 


when. the French ‘goverument entertained 
with us-the pleasing expectation, that ly 
this means would be re established that con 
fidence between the Prince and his dom 
nions, so essential to the welfare of the 
country; that the rights of the Prince, aud 
the privileges of the subject, would be con- 


with dne common Consent and co-operallon, 
be adopted, in order to heal the wounds IN 
flicted. by the, mast. di astrous of wars; 
at that very, moment that a most futile pre 


ping the very foundations of the, couslita 
tion; and a kind of . proceedings has. been 
adopied, of which the History of W ites 
burgh furnishes example, 
lege of the Privy. Council, whose pecuie 
duty it is to watch, over. privileges 
the states, not, only atcempts to justi 
these acts of violence, but even some 


those who allow themselves to be 
instruments of Ahat.oppresson, iq 
of those duties-to the performance 
they are bound bythe solemnity of a) 
It is, needless, on our 10 
against all that has) hitherto the 
be done hereafter..,/The pullity 
whole of that condyctabsolygs 
aduty.., But.as we fally adhere, 


rhove 


‘members of the Privy 


tenance,the perecuuop o 
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brought. about.the Jong reported 
tion of a diet of the country ; ata moment® 


firmed; andthat legitimate measures 


text is resorted to, for the, purpose of sap 


members placed themselves at the head 
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yours for the re-establishment of -the legiti- 
mate and coastilational order of things, but 
that also when it shall please Providence to 
call us to the government of these domi- 
nions, of which we ate by birth the heredi- 
tors, we shall exact the mest rigorous ac- 
count at the hands ‘of all those who have 
moved regardless of their oath to maintain 
ihe constitution; ‘and that we sliall permit 
jistice to take its ordinary course.’ Weare 
ihe more convinced ef propriety of 
maxing this declaration, because we cannot 
by an: possibility persuade ourselves that 
the Prince, our Father, Gould have ever 
been “induced to adopt such measures 
through any other instigaticn than the sug- 
gestions of perverse counsellors, of men 
who have wholly forgotten and disregard 
the sacredness of their duties. We em- 
brace this Oecasion also to manifest publicly 
our decided opinion respecting the siluation 
of our finances.——The well grounded ap- 


tin for the fature, are of a nature to oblige 
us to declare, that we shall acknowledge as 
binding only those debts, of whatever na- 
ture (hey may be, that have been contract- 
cd agreeably to the agual’ tiode prescribed 


by the constitution. 


Averican Resipenr’s to. Mr. 
Tifin, Governor of ‘the State of Tennessee. 
Dated at Washington,, 1803. 


Stk, +The resolution of the general 
ascinbly of ex pressing their-satisfac- 
tonal Jegiskaturé a€ their last session, itv re- 
tion of the Mississippi, 
Just teibutete the wisdomof those'mea- 
“res! itis Worthy also tlre sound discern- 
nent with whieh that state disregarded the 
“ductive suggéstions of a supposed sepa- 
interest’ and” manifests dispositions to 
‘“pport thé’ “authority of the 
governinient, of which the state le- 
ssatures Will dowbtless ever set the exam- 
Pit. Nothihgrean <o effectially contribute 
lo produce’ the giedtest good of soar coun- 
harinétiy ‘and imatial’ confidence be- 
‘ween the general and state authorities, and 
* Conviction! that! local ‘and’ general inte- 
‘ests, well understood, ‘can never be in op- 
eonfidence which they 
re also pleased ‘to express in the adminis- 
tration of the génetal government, calls for 
particular acknowledgments. I have 
“ascientiously -pursued those measures 
ik on the best advice, seemed most 
to Secure the rights and interests of 


be. paid the claimants by that 


‘ 


the western states, ‘in the Of life 
Mississippi; if those intérests We 
cured (and nothing yet forbids ‘the’ hope) 
and our country savel frony te hitvbé afd 
destruction of war, front Me 
cessary to support it, dnd thé 
increase of the publie debtawhich wodld ube 
failin the end to ubsorly alt! the produce vf 
our labour and fo «werwhelin’ Libertiés. 
flatter myself that miy 
will be contented with the course pulsiied 
and will countenance faturé to 
preserve their peace and prosperity! 
pray you to accept assurances of iy “high 

respect and consi eration, 

Tu. Jierrek 
AMERICAN CLAIMS ON 
Account of the mimnner, iat which the clatmy of 
America upon trance have been sented, 

The 3,750,0c0 dollars; that thé United 
States are to pay France, for Louisiana, is 
ty» be paid tothe citizens of the United 
States for claims they have upon thé French 


“government, embraced by the Conyention 


made the 30th Septeniber, by Elsworth anc 
Davie. The second article of canven- 
tidn is to be considered as null and void. 
The payment ta the United States is to be 
made to the citizens thereof, in sixty days 
after the final ratification -of ‘the. late cen- 
vention by our government, and exchange 
of the saine, which is to be done here; the 
payment to be made by bills drawn hy our 


in Paris; o the treasury of the 


United States. Claimants are first to have 


their claims liquidated by the. Frengh go- 


vernmen{, oo which Clainis, they are to be 
aliowed 6 per cent, per annum from. the 
that the Claimants respectively, made 
their, demands for payment., After their 


claims, aré finally Tiguidated, @ board. of 


three commissioners, appointed by gur. mi- 


“nisters, are to sil in |Parts, who are to exa- 


mine their liquidated claims, fo see if they 
properly are claims that are embraced un- 
der the convention of the 30th, September. 
As soon as, this is determined, the claumants 
will receive their dralts, and, they will: be 
paid as they are presented 5 and should the 
claims embraced by the convention exceed 
the sum of 3,750,000, dollars, the remainder 
is a debt remaining due Irom France,,and 

hic. 
It is understood that claims for, suppfies to 
the West-India Islands; demurrages ves- 
sels from France, ve-séls faken and 


stored agreeable to the conventign wf the 


Scptember, and supplies, nodes con- 
tracts made by officers the Estach, 
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vernment in the United States, are the pro- 
per claims embraced by that convention. 
Exports, Kantucxy. ab- 
 stract ef the exports from the State of Kentuc- 
by, commencing 1st of January, and ending 
31st of March, 1803. 
Flour. 4597. barrels, apples 26 bar- 
rela, cider 2249 gallons, ship-bread 14 
barrels, beans 10 bushels, butter 222 
pounds,. Indian Cern 200 bushels, 
cheese 228 Ibs, candles 270 Ibs. cables and 
cordage 820 cwt copper manufacture goo 
dollars, household furniture 84 dollars, flax 
3700 Ibs. hats to amount of 724 dollars, ba- 
con 22,636 lbs, hemp soo Ibs. bar iron 2 
tons, castings value 300 dollars, lard 
12045 lbs, Indian méal 30 bushels, mer- 
chandize 27,980 dollars, nails 200 lbs. lin- 
seed oil 266 gallons, pork 230 barrels, pease 
q bushels, potatoes 272 bushels, distilled 
spirits 5507 gallons, saddlery to the amount 
of 127 dollars, soap 29> Ibs. hogsheads to- 
bacco 101, scantling 1900 feet.—Total va- 
lue, dollars 68,404. 
An Abstract of Exports from the district of 
Kentucky, commencing April the ist, and 
ending June the 301b, 1803. 

Flour 134549 barrels, pork 1159, In- 
dian corn 78, beef 15, lard 29,625 lbs. ba- 
con 99,625, powder 10365, manufactured 
tubacen 2166, butter 300, cheese 100, flax 
100, bar iron goo, whiskey 9203 gallons, 
peach brandy 256, cider 2496, beer 350, 
hemp 13,810 lbs. candles 109, cordage $35 
ewt, hogsheads tobacco 278, potatoes 124 
bushels, apples 40, merchandize to amount 
of 15,295 dols.—-Total value, 1352720 dols. 


aCcoOuNT OF THE CATAMARAN 
dixpapition. —— Letter fram Admiral 
Bruix.to the Emperor of the French, dated 
Oct. 3, 1804, 

Sins,-—I have the honour to give your 
Timperial Majesty an account, that last night 
te enemy made an attempt to burn, by | 
means of a great number of fire ships, the 
vessels which compose our line of anchoraze; 
‘bat their plan failed ——For two or three 
days they had considerably reinforced their 
station, Yesterday it consisted of 52 ves- 
sels, 25 of which were brigs or small cutters, 
which made me suspect they might be fire 
ships, and that we should soan be attacked. 
I was confirmed, in that opinion, when, in 
‘the.courge of the day, I saw a ship of the 
line, three frigates, two brigs, and several 
cutters, take a S. W_ position, a league and 
a half. tewiadward. of the last boat on our 
left... All these circumstances were favour. 
allie ester; rize of this kiud; a strong | 
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W. S.W. breeze combined with the rapj. 
dity of the spring tides, and gave La 
gieat facility to send their fire ships against 
us.—— 1 consequently made my dispositions 
—I ordered the military commandan: to 
establish bars before our line, to right, \eii, 
and centre. J sent immediately into the 
harbour, under Rear Admiral La Crowe. 


_ great number of boats, well armed, Which, 


assisted by pinaaces with large howitzers, 
were to turn the fire ships aside. The ote 
neral assembled all the captains of the line, 
and communicated to each the mancuvres 
to be practised according as circuinstances 
might occur, The attack commenced at 
half past ten. I was informed of the ap- 


proach of the enemy by a warm firing be. 


tween our van and their pinnaces. The 


enemy dispatched against the whole front of | 


our line several fire ships, which they towed 
to a certain distance, and when they hod 
quitted them, the wind and tide finished 
bringing them to us; but our boats then 
opened a passage for them, and all blew up 
within the line, very near to the shore.—— 
Eleven of them blew up from ten o'clock to 
four in the morning, in the space comprised 
between the Fort de I’Heurt and Vimereaux, 


‘Two others, the matches of which were pot § 


out, were taken near Vimereaux. ‘The can- 
nonade was very warm, and several of the 
enemy's baats. sunk.—--—-We_ lost but ove 
pinnace with a, Prussian howitzer, No. 267, 
the captain of which,, seeing a tire ship, 
which appeared to be. towed bya canoe with 
a sail, ordered it to be boarded; the mea 
leaped on board the canoe, but mo one wasn 
it; hardly, however, had they come near the 
fire ship, when it blew up; the pinnace was 


destroyed by the explosion—27 men alone 


saved themselves at Vimereaux, in the Log- 
lish canoe. We lost an officer, 13 soldiers, 
and 7 sailors; there were but six mea 
wounded in all the rest of the line, and we 
experienced no other damage than 4 hows 
sprit, which was carried away by boarding: 
T have no certain, account of the ijery vr 
ceived by the enemy ; but independently © 
several boats full of men which weve sub’ 
the disorder which our vai obsetved among 
the crews who left the boats that towed = 
fire ships, induces \me.to think that their 
in men was considerable.—— Our boa 
kept up a very-brisk fireof artillery 0° 
English ships of war, ‘stationed behind | 
fire ships, which they were toyprotect. 
cannonading did,not cease;the whole 
it was successive and incessant along aT beat 
ferent points of the line; it was so'we ne 
up, that the enemy's boats, which rt to 
dered to carry in the fire ships,Wer-6°° 
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abandon them in disorder.——The officers 
of my staff have given me an account, not- 
withstanding the darkness of the night, and 
the frequent and precipitate movements 
hich our vessels were obliged to make, 
thot these movements were madé with a de- 
gree of precision which prevented ‘all mis- 
uke. Great praise is due to general La 
Crosse, and the officers commanding the 
vessels in general, shewed skill and sang froid. 
—[ cannot sufficiently praise the courage and 
cood disposition of the marines and soldiers 
who were embarked; they assisted in the 
mineavres with as much alacrity as if they 
were assisting at a fete; and every time a 
fre ship exploded, the harbour resounded 
with cries of Vive L’ Empereur, Vive Napo- 
hon."—Several of our gun-boats were 
dbliged to get under ‘sail, to avoid the fire 
ships, nevertheless there was no appearance 
of contusion. The enemy employed fire 
vessels of three different kinds; the first 
were sloops, cutters, and other vessels; the 
second were a kind of coffers 20 feet long, 
aid three feet broad; without any mast; the 
third were a Kind of barrels, filled with com- 
bustibies, and which were so contrived as to 
explode by a pfece of mechanism. | The ves- 
sls were filled with several pieces of hollow 
wood, which were filled with inflammable 
matter, and which was lighted with matches, 
ike bombs; but it seems the effect was not 
well calculated, for they did no harm. ~ This 
‘vent, far from having the eftect which our 
tarmies hoped, only served to’ manifest thie 
courage and confidence of our soldiers and 
ors, as well as the exéellent order esta- 
vished for the safety of the’ port and’ city, 
“very body was at his post, the pumps were 
pepared, and during the night the rounds 
made with a§ much tranquillity as usual. 
{Lis morning’ the enemy's vessels, which 
were detached to the S. W: joined the rest of 
squadroti;' Wt six the wind be- 
to fresh’ S/W. and every’ thing 
“nounced bad Weather,’ At tWo o'clock the 
seny got under Weigh for their own coast, 
(Signed) ‘Bruix, Admiral, 


fn another letter of the same day, addressed to 
ihe Emperor}: Genet al. Sovit, Commander 
The ‘English had “conceived 
Hottible project Of burniag | 
* Vessels) Of "the! Which wére’at’an- 


or in the and last tight 


phish this horrible 

<THE ig to theif shavie, 

the Of ‘Your Majesty. 
hotiods give of | 


this important event. Yesterday the Nog.’ 
lish squadron, consisting of 52 s¥il, of which! 
six were of the line, O frigates, 10 corvettes, 
or bomb vessels, 10 brigs, 12 éutfers, ard’ 
two luggers, under the orders of Admiral 

Keith, anchored at about a Jedgue anda half 
from the North to the West of the Port. 

During the day they detached one vessel of 
the line, two frigates, several brigs, and most’ 
of the cutters, and a number of boats, to - 
cruize in the South West. At three o'clock 

it was observed that the ship of the line and 

frigates had anchored and had ordered the 

small vessels to come to them; and after. 

wards they formed in a line, ‘These demon- 

strations were too apparent for us to mistake 

the object which they had io view; there- 

fore Admiral Bruix hastened to give the ne- 

cessary orders to Rear Admiral La Crosse, 

who commanded in the Read. The batte- 

ries were prepared, and the army held iu 

readiness to execute any orders which they 

might receive. The wind was at west, a 

fresh breeze. At ten precisely several shot 
from the Jeft announced that the enemy had - 
began his attack ; the fire extended to the 

centre; the engagement soon became ai- 

most general; aud at this moment the ene- 

my launched his first detachment of fire-_ 
ships. All the vessels of the flotilla which 

expected this kind of attack, sceing the in- 

cendiaries coming, avoided them, and let 
them pass between them, withont any of 
them being on board, and the detachment 

passed to the’ rear of the line. At halt pasr 

ten the first blew up, opposite the battery of 

the Grenadiers: it produced an immense co- 

lumn of fire; the wrecks were scattered On 

every side, but no person was hurt. ‘The 

second blew up opposite the’ Imperial Bai - 

tery, and prodaced ‘no harm. “Another be- 

tween the ports of Croy and’that of Creeche; 

and the fourth near the Battery of the Bom- 

badiers, without producing any great effect. 
——After these first explosions, ‘the fre 


slackened for half an hour; Rear'Admiral 


La Crosse prtofied by this to rua along the 
line, and ¢atise to return to their rank’ some » 


vessels, which, to avoid tle explosion, had 


cut their cables. At the beight of the 


tery of Daves, which the Etat Major of (Ads '« 


miral Bruix mounted, they perceived a brig,» 
the sailing of which appeared suspicions 
was immediately drawn aground, 
were they at half’ pistol shot’ than thie 
exploded, more strongly that ihe ‘Porters 
ones, but happily only two 
slightly wounded in the Hand,” “Phe 
was then made on the right; ‘three 
exploded immediately at the-pore 
reaux, two others on the Teft of La Oreeliey 
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two others berweent Chatillon and the fort De 
LoH-aert. and the twelfth and last at the Im- 
pe-ia? Beitery, bet from this there arose a 
clamn more considerable than the 
former; and as it approached nearer the 
land, i prodeced a commotion so great that 
it wos ft in Boulogne, and for more than 
half a league within land.—aAt half past 
three the fire entirely ceased, and the vessels 
of the flotilla had all retarned to the line— 
im short, at break of day each was in its rank, 
ready to combat, and the enrmy might hare 
seen thot there did not exist the least void in 
the line.—~ The result of ail these explo- 


sions, which shook the coast, and appeared | 


a3 it they would swallow every thing up was, | 
that~we experienced no loss, except a mis- | , 
- not Keith imitate the conduct of Nelson in 


tortane which was occasioned by too much 
boldness and temerity. The pinnace, No. 
257, commanded by Captain Groney, being 
near the passage of Vimereaux, perceived an 
Kaglish sloop under sail, which appeared to 
be directing its course towards the port; 
wishing to seize it, he gave orders to board 
it - Michael «braham Cloquet, saitor, was 
the first who mounted the sloop. five others 
followed, and they extinguished the fire, but 
in seeking for the helm, which had been 
taken away, they perceived another vessel 
very long, floating below in the water, which 
scarcely presented any surface, and which 
the pinnace accosted. Hardly had they cut 
the cable, when the fire ship blew up the 
pinnace, and swallowed all the men who 
were on board. Some men of the garrison, 
who assisted, were saved, and six sailors 
who were on board of the sloop. Several 
boats were sent to their aid, but none could 
get near.—This event occasioned the loss of 
2t-men; and trom all the explosions the re- 
sult was, that two marines and four soldiers 
only-were, wounded, gunboat. lost its 
bowsprit,, but .that arose from getting on 
board another, It sustained no other da- 
tage. ———Thete is every reason to betieve 
that the English have sustained considerable 
loss by the effect of the explosions and the 
canoonade: ~ The: sfoops “and two of their 
boats were taken, two fire ships were wreck- 
ed, tlre one to the Fast ef the Canal of Am- 
bleteuse, ‘and the other to the right of Vime- 
reaux; both ate aninjured. In the former 
the matches were extinguished, and in the 
second, where the fire was to take effect 
OF a movement regulated as a pendu- 
woold set off after a certain 
of oscillations, four soldiers of the 
34th teok Gut the matches’ and stopped the 
péndiiiam, and prevented the explosion 
which Woald otherwise have done much mig. 
stvcral persons were present, Two 


Labarriere; drummer, 


(683 
hours after they had taken the mechenk., 
out of it, the movement was stil) fone 
This morning the shore was covered with 
wrecks, pieces of iron, and splinter. of 2) 
kinds. -—‘Sech is the issue of th oper. 
tion, which the English have so tong ax:i. 
tated, and for which they constructed, «xh 
so mach secresy, great numbers of yearly 
upon new models. I bave, at the bezion = 
of my letter, called this cowardly and hors. 
ble, because it is a horrible attempt agains: 
the laws of war, by seeking to destroy an 
enemy without exposing themselves to ony 
danger. [ call it cowardly, because the 
enemy's squadron which made seeh an et- 
tack, carried three times as many gums 3s 
our flotilla which was io the read. Why did 


the year 1800, and fight us band to had’ 
If that enterprise had suveceeded it woold 
have merited our tears.—To attack cannon 
against cannon, bayonet against bayouct suc 
are the laws of war; but a nation which 
only employs for ‘its <defence poignards sa: 
fire ships, bas fallen from the rank which it 
pretends to occupy. History teaches os tat 
nations, when they are capable of conqucr- 
ing, despise the offers of the Physic:ans of 
Fabricius; and it is only in the moments o 
their fall, that they employ such perfcioes 
means. In fine, there is in the position i 
which we now are, nothing to fear from tle 
fire ships of the English. This aopearanc: 
redoubles the ardour of our soldiers, who 
wait with impatience for the moment wr 
they are to fight against the million of v 
junteers commanded by the conqueror of 
Honscoote and the Heider. 


Report addressed to his Excelleagy the Mir: 
ter at War, by Marsbal Soult, 
in chicf in the Camp at Sk, Quer 
Boulogne, Octs 40 pi 

In the report of the attempt me 
the Enghsh to burn the vessels ot yer yt 
in the road of Boulogne, which! 
honour to address to you on atari wer 
tioned a mechanism of wh fire 
soldiers of the 34th had taken from 
ship that Had ron onshore at 
but omitted to inform you ef the nding 
the soldiers who! had ‘achieved 
action. I hasten to and 
mend them to "your 


grenadiets,| and Letendre, 
four of the’ ‘34th, went downto 


to assist® some ‘shipwrecked 
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» infernal machine, to tear out the 
aod prevent its explosion. For- 
fpvoued thew; and by their efforts 
detxeched the machine, the moveinent 
in a few moments afterwards, 
sod have communicated wita the com- 
yxuine matter . Two of them remained to 
god the fire ship, and the others carried 
o¢ the machinery, and went to give iafor- 
seven of what they had done.—The ma- 


| coe which the soldiers brought away has 


xo taken to pieces, aad coatains within a 
norement of clock work, which would go 
wsersi hours, and of which the springs 
communicated with a gun lock, which 
would go off, when the machinery had 
reached its lowest point. The pan of the 
eck was filled wath powder, and several 
mrches, the ends of which were fixed in it, 
emaunicated also with the iccendiary. 
fhe duration assigned to this movement led 
wto suppose that the English intended this 
ireship should ren on shore, in the hope, 
perhaps, thai curiosity would aitract a pum- 
ter of persons roand it, or that they might 
aive brought it into a barbour, that when it 
exploded, st might have caused a more ter- 
mischief... However this my be, thcir 
measures appeared to be so well taken, both 
wid respect to their machine of explosion 


} tad the other they employed, that it is al- 


most a miracle. we sustained no more da- 
age. Two other tireships, two catamarans 
\caphandres), several barrels of combusti- 
dies and powders another box or frame, si- 
to that Lbave described, and a prodi- 
fous numberof, scattcred tragments, were 
‘aud on the shore..; A comantiee has been 
‘yootnted to examine and authenticate every 
og relative to this-a fair,‘ and the report it 
make on the subject, will inform us of 
employed by the English to exe - 
this abominable efterprise.—I -shall 
this:first report by recommending 
© your benevolence Regaud, chas- 
or, im the regiment of light infantry, 


to whem you a report.— 


tows brave soldier threw himselt into the sea 

times: during the night. He had th: 

fortewe to gaceced,—SouLr. 

of. oem, Souchet to Marechal Soult. 

Mous. Le.Marechal,—I have the honour 

transmit: you,, the copper machine, 

have.seen, in the camp.’ It ap- 

Pers to contain, the moving prin- 


| “Pc of the fire-ship.which exploded last 


ceosteuetion will interest you, 
comparison of..it, with that of the 
Vineveus, will tarnish you with an oppor- 
“ap of beeoming acquainted with the me- 


ship: preserved entire, in the. port of 
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chanism and composition of this infernal 


machine, in all its particulars, » At half af: 
ter four this morning, the commandant of 
the artillery, hearing some plaiative cries 
from the beach, ordered Labarriere the 
drummer, Aude and Duret grenadiers, and 
Letendre musketeer, all of the 34th regi. 
ment, to go down to the shore aad give as- 
sistance, which they did with the greatest 
alacrity, and were fortunate enough to save 
a chasseur of the 10th regiment. Near the 
place they perceived a flat machine, having 
the form of a canoe not hollowed out, and, 
convinced that it was a fire vessel, rushed 
on it to prevent its explosion. Fortune 
completely tavoured them, and they suc- 
ceeded in detaching the machine, which [ 
have the honour to send you. Its fizure is 
ten square inches, and about five inches in 
thickness. It was closely fastened to the 
fire-ship, and all the joinings hermetically 
closed by a double mastich. The soldiers, 
certain of having the match, returned to the 
camp, much surprised to hear a noise simi- 
lar to that occasioned by the movement of a 
clock. This noise has continued the whole 
time since, which is now nearly 16 hours 
since the machine was found. A serjeant 
in the same corps, who piques himself on 
being somewhat of a mechanic, has studied 
the mechanism of the machine, and, with 
difficulty succeeded in turning one of the 
eight screws, which are on the surface. 
This motion gave a communication with the 
air, and a rather strong explosion, with de- 
sonation, ensued, of the tire-work enclosed 
in the superior tube, which was detached 
from the machine, and thrown to a dis- 
tance. This tube is evidently the point ot 
communication for the firing. of the whoic 
machioe. (Signed) L. G, Soucuer, 


Report of M. Gzidon, Lientenant in the 36th 
regiment of the line, to Marechal Soult. 


I have the honour to inform you, that this 
morning, about ene o'clock, a vessel from 
the enemy, which had already sostained the 
fire of two gun boats, anchored in front of 
the vessel on board which I serve, came, 
bearing down on my larhoard with all sails 
set. [caused her to be fired upor, when 
believed her to be within half acannon shot: 
my first discharge was scatccly made, when 
her bowsprit was entangled In our rigging 
which she damaged. ‘This vesse! was about 
50 tons, and ber port holes being much 
higher than ours, I was prepared to give ber 
a good reception ; but not seeing any per. 
son appearing on deck, I conjectured sh; 
must be a fire-ship, and in covertt with thy 
matitie officers, every cxertion way made 
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avoid the danger which threatened us, The 
svidiers,not havingbcen able tomake the same 
obseryauions on account of the smoke, were 
preparing to. board, but I prevented them ; 
one of them, however, Jean Rosle, chasseur 
in the 7\h, company of the Ist battalion of 
the J0:h regiment light infantry, had his 
Jeg broken between the port holes, and was 
carried this morning to the hospital.—The 
yards and bowsprit of this vessel were fur- 
nished with grappling irons, which held her 
8) fast ov board us, that we despaired of be- 
ing able to throw her off; at length, aftera 


‘quarter of an hour's laborious exertion, 


during which the crew behaved with the 
greatest sang froid possible, we succeeded 
iu extricating ourselves; but we were 
scarcely more than thuty paces from her, 
whea she blew up; yet, though we were 
covered with flames, and maay splinters, 
both of iron acd wood, fell on. board, we 
Sasiained no dannge, vor was any oae of 
our crew wounded ; the fire of the explo- 
sion was too much above us to communicate 
to our vessel. coher small, fire-sbips 
exploded within fitteea or twenty paces. of 
us, but did not reach us, (signed) Guipon. 


Letter from Rear Admira’ La Crosse to Ad- 
miral Bruix, Boulogne, 6th Oct. 1804. 


Gencerat—In the short report which I 
had the honour of addressing to you,, imme- 
diately after the attack made by. the enemy 
on the night of the 2d, against his Majesty's 
flotilla, which was drawn up. before Bou- 
Jogne, it was not possible for me to go into 
all the details that the importance of that af- 
fair required, I hasten to communicate to 
you those which I have collected from the 
commanders of divisions, and of which I 
Was 12 some sort an eye witness. —Tbe wind 
blowing pretty fresh from the west, the left 
of our line was the point towards which the 
enemy could direct their instruments of at- 
tack with the mest advantage. The posi- 
tioo which the enemy had. taken, and his 
mancuyres in, the course of the day, which 
you, witnessed, as well as the precautions 
you, recommended, all announced the pro- 
bability ofan attack during the night. Pro- 
per measures. were adopted to prevent the 
line from. being  surprised.—At. half past 
nine the guard boats to. the west perceived 
some vessels coming. before the wind, and 
steering for the ships at the Jeft of our line, 
A volley of musketry was discharged against 
them : the enemy, though very near, not 
returping the fire, we were certain that th 
were fire ships. Notwithstanding the.alert- 
nessof the boats’ crews which were nearest 
to them, it was not possible for them to 


of the second class, whichi-compelied thet 


grapple a fire.cutter which was falling don iowa 
upon our line.—In fact, the gun boxs — 
149 and 240 of the first class, belonging to ie 
the third division, and No. 241, of the cm MaMieesde off 
class, of the second division, veered ajay ¢ 
their cables to make way for her, M. Coy. first 
midshipman, Commandiog the t 
boats of the third division, was preparing Bis offi 
to put some men into the boat belonging wp realy ma 
149, when the explosion took place between JMpidshipm 
No, 149 and 241, This last, commande: Boat of th 
by the provisional midshipman Pasquet, liad BA. 362, 
two men wounded by the splinters —A 5. was en 
cond fire cutter, directed against the same Bt the co 
part of the line, was in like manner avoided he soldie 
by the vigilance and activity of M. Pasque Hgtroy the 
The guo boat, No. 241, which this officer Jimeat tha 
commanded, had scarely made the neces hey we 
sary movement when the fire ship blew up, HiMtook plac 
This gun boat was covered by the splinters, ome dist 
some of which fell. upon the gun boats No, 
156, 155 and 238, of the same divisioo, 
without injuring any person.—M. Saintouea, | 
provisional midshipman, commanding 
252, of that division, was wounded slighty 
in the cheek. The shock created by the «i 
plosion knocked down the. partition of the 
magazine in that vessel, ‘The mast ot the 
fireship was picked up by No. 108, as waa 
ring belonging to the mainstay of a large BPvvors be 
vessel by No. 238,—Captain Regasuid q yard th 
speaks in very bigh terms. ot the condact ol q ntangle 
temporary midshipman Duval, who repeat: ic 
edly offered to go and grapple one ot the fire Beret and 
ships ; as also did M. Pelouse, an officer of q en rr) 
the 55th regiment, who being thrown dawa : ae a 
on the deck by the effect of the. explosin, a ard) 5 
still, retained: this» usual coolness, He hd 
much reason to be satistied with the conduct 
of Saillot, who acted as: master on board 
No. 202.—Several, fire. ships» were h 
manner avoided by the dexterity of the ms 
ceuvres of the captains who comma 
vessels in the centre of) the 
the enemy's. boats,’ which-came 
West, withinside our tine, approache 
405 and 372, of the eighth division 0 


to retreat: with Joss: com? 
by Guiffardy:a midshipman with 
rank, expended above re 
cartridges..: No. 3725; commanded 
temporary: midshipman 
smart fire. of musketry agamst boat 
long boat. Although the sides of 

were riddled with »shot: be his 
man ; the mast of.a long boat fell 3 cont” 
hands. —The midshipman or 
manding No»361. of: the sarae wane 
his skill and the quickness of 
vres avoided al fire-ship which 
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ov him, An ‘English loag boat threw 
Meme rockets against him, bat not being 
to support’the fire of his vessel, it 
off —The gun’ boat, No. 267, Capt. 
commanding the fourth division of 
Mae frst class of boats, had its cable cut 
ichout the crew knowing how it happened. 
By his officer was witness of the bold and 
manoeuvre by which the temporary 
§ idshipman Lemonnier, commanding the 
Boat of the sixth division of the second class, 
0. 362, got clear of a fire-ship with which 
be was entangled. He speaks in high terms 
Set the coolness of that officer, Several of 
Mithe soldiers and sailors offered to go and de- 
rey the match of the fire-ship at the mo- 
‘nt that she passed along side No. 267. 
Baiey were embarked when the explosion 
place. —Another fire-ship blew up at 
distance from this division. —Captain 
praises the conduct and the subor- 
ination of the soldiers and sailors of the 
under his orders, on this occasion. 
me one of the vessels suffered the least in- 
Bury.—Captain Bedel Daterire, command- 
q x the sixth division of the second class of 
Memos, Lo the right of the line, gives a simi- 
Ber account of the skill and intrepidity of 
me iptain Lemonneit, The soldiers and 
belonging to No. 362, who went on 


Board the firesship, with which they were 


mpoutellier, of the artillery; Grillot, Rou- 
fet and Rose, fusileers in the roth regi- 
of light infantry (this last re- 
q cived a hurt'in the foot as he sprang on 
mod); ¢orporal in’ the 36th 
Pendre, Housset, Gai!liard and 
fisileers in the same COP DS) — 
Leroys;temporary midshipman, chief of 
tenth section, was stightly wounded 
leg ther splinters ‘of this fire-ship, 
Bich near the boat No. 161, 
Bich he wasen board of. must speak 
ee the warmest terms of the attention of the 
me division of pinnaces, with long ho- 
''zers, commanded ‘Lasalle. This 
tiicer completely executed the orders 
_ hich Thad reveived from you, for dispos- 
the: boats. under his command on all 
of the line, and. particularly in the 
st, and attending personally to see that 
were! properly taken, © He speaks 
Be? the handsomest terms of the behaviour of 
° Cockswains)under ‘his orders; particu- 
Leroux Branaj: eockswain of No. 
88, and Paris;<of No. 302. This last, ‘by 
“art fre, and the resolution that be dis- 
ted, repnised t wo: of the 
Ss Coming from the west, which endea- 
to passbetween the land and our 
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tangled, ave—Raffa, a master’ gunner; 


line, Constanily remaining at the same 

post, this cokhe:wain again “pétreiving the 
same (wo pinnaces, fully mained with row- 
ers, recommenced so sinart a fire of artillery 
and musquetry, that they Were sdon Jost 
sight of. He thinks that they must have 
been sunk. —— The No. 369, con- 
cucted by Mr, Lasalle, missed’ a fireship, 
which took its direction towards the praam 
La Ville de Mayence; but the explosion 
did not cause any damage to her. ‘This 
officer, on being informed of the heavy fire 
of musketry to the westward, went thither 
and took a part init. He praises the skill 
and courage of M, La Grange, chief of the 
section, From thence he proceeded to the 
right of the line, where the second section 
of pinnaces Was, commanded by M. Dupe- 
lit Thouars, where he learned that the pin- 
nace 267, which had got fou! of a fire-shi'p, 
had sustained some damage by the explo- 
sion,—--M, Dupetit Thouars sent the pro- 
visory ensign Chaussac, with three vessels, 
to get certain intelligence of the event, and 
to save some men, if possible, This officer 
found only pieces of a wreck, Being sent 
again at break of day, he still found no- 
thing but remains of a wreck, but he was 
informed, that five men from the pinnace 
were saved on the coast of Vimereux,——- 
Now, general, you may judge of the oc- 
currence from the resulr.——lIn the suc- 
cinet account which I had the honour to 
send you yesterday, general, you will have 
noticed the conduct of my adjutant, M. 
Preausx, provisory ensign de vaisseau, who, 
with an armed boat which he commanded, 
went in the’ midst of the fire, wherever his 
presence could be necessary, to inform me 
of the niovements, or to execute my orders, 
myself have been in some personal 
danger, from the explosion of the fire-ship 
I was near getting foul of, I congratulate 
myself, general, in having shared this dan- 
ger officers, Messrs. Solminihac 
and Guedan, and the crew of your boat; 
we all of us, deeply penetrated with the 
cause we had to defend, feeling all the 
same sentiment of indignation against the 
most cruel enemy of the French nation, anit 
of its angust chief; like men who, on ¢s- 
caping from imminent danger, invoke thei¢ 
tutelary deity, we exclaimed with a sponta- 


neous emotion, “ vive l'empereut! vive’ 


Pempercur!——! have the honour torralut 

you with reipect.—(Signed) —La Crossx. 

La Fowrn, 

The Marine Prefer? ofthe First Arrondite- 
ment to bis Excellency the Minister of Na- 
rine and Colonies. Dated “Boitlogne, 9.1, 
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admiral having 
informed me, that he had addressed to you, 
by a courier, the report of the events that 
took place on the night of the 11th, and 
not being myself quite certain of the exact- 
ness of the details which I received, I did 
not think it my duty to take up your excel- 
lency’s time; but I have the honour of 
sending you herewith the design of one of 
those infernal machines taken by one of our 
pinnaces. It is seventeen fect long, and 
eight feet and an half broad, and carried 
at its two extremities a barrel of combusti- 
bles; two men placed in the middle rowed 
with two oars each,——The admiral gave 
orders to take care of it, and it is deposit- 
ed with the commanding officer.—-—Near 
the port of Ambleteuse, an incendiary ma- 
chine has also been discovered, which I 
have ordered to be sent to Boulogne.. It 
consists of a large barrel, containing about 
120 pounds of powder, and furnished with 
apiece of mechanism, This barrel appears 
to stand in the water; atone end were sus- 
pended several balls of a large calibre, to 
hold it in equilibrium: a cordage of seven 
or eight fathoms in length, furnished at the 
end with afloat, to which was made fast an 
iron rod, with two paws, in form of an- 
chors, was fastened to the barrel. Jt seem- 
ed intended to hang upon a cable, and the 
explosion takes place at the first shock ex- 
perienced by the mechanism.——I have 
charged the chief militaire to get the de- 
sign made out, and I shall take eare to send 
it to your excellency,—C, Bonneroux, 


DOMESTIC OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

Lorp Netson’s Letter to the Mayor 
of London, relative to the Vote of Thanks 
transmitted to bim in April, 1804.—~- His 
Lordsbip's letter is dated on board the Vie- 
tory, August 1, 1504. 

My Loro,——This day I am honour- 
ed with your lordship’s. letter, of April 
transmitting me the resolutions of the Cor- 
poration ot London, thanking me as com- 
manding the Fleet. blockading Toulon.— 
Ido assure your lordship, that there is not 
that man breathing who sets a higher value 
npon the thanks of his fellow Citizens of 
Loudon than myself, but I should feel as 
much ashamed to receive them for a parti- 
cular service, marked in the resolution, if I 
felt thar [ did not. come within that line of 
service as shouldifeel hurt at having a great 
victory passed over without notice 
beg to nvform your lordship, that the Port of 
Toulon bas never been blockaded by me; 
quite the reverse, every opportunity has 
been olfered the enemy to put to sea, for is 


is there that we hope to realize the 

and expectations of our Country, and | tru. 
that they will not be disappoinied 
lordship will judge of my feelings oa 
seeing that ail the junior flag me 
other fleets, and even some of the Captains, 
have received the thanks of the Corpora, 
tion of London, whilst the junior flay off. 
cers of the Mediterranean flect are Chtitely 
omitted; FI own it has struck me very for. 
cibly, for when the information of the junior 
flag officers and captains of other fleets wos 
obtained, the same information could have 
been given of the flag officers of this fleet 
and the captains, and it was my duty w 
state, that more able and zealous flag of. 
cers and captains do not grace the Britis 
navy, than those I have the honour and lu). 
piness to command. - It likewise appeas, 
my lord, a most extraordinary circumstance, 
that Rear Admiral Sir Richard Bickerio 
should have been, as second in command in 
the Mediterranean fleet, twice passed over 
by the Corporation of London ; once alter 
the Egyptian expedition, when the first and 
third in command were thanked, and now 
again. Conscious of high desert, instead of 
neglect, made the Rear Admiral resolve to 
let the matter rest, until he could have ay 
opportunity personally to call upon the Lod 
Mayor, to account for such an extraoidi- 
nary omission; but from this second omis- 
sion, | owe it not to that excellent officer w 
pass it by.——And I do assure your lord- 
ship, that the constant, zealous, and cordial 
support I have had in my command trom 
both Rear Admiral) Sir Richard Bickerton 
and Rear Admiral Campbell has been such 
that calls forth all, my thanks and spprebt 
tion. We have shared: together te com 
stant attention of being more than aes 
months at sea, and are.ready tosbare | 
dangers and glory of a day of battle; = 
fore, it is impossible that 1 can ever sal 
myself to be separated in thanks from 
supporters. have the honour to 
with the very highest respect, your 


. ship’s most faithtul and obedient servall 


 Neusonand Be 


Caprure OF Cand 
Admiral of the White, re 
Wm. Marsden, dato 
Kille-de Paris, in: orbay, the 
lode s worn 
Sinx,—I have the honour enclose is 
the information of the Lords Commissiou" 
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[Gay 
of the Indefatigable, “giving an ac- 
we wet his proceedings in the execution of 
7 grvice he was sent upon, in which be 


in company with the Medusa, Lively, 
g Amphion, succeeded in detaining the 


ers uf 
Plaing frigates therein named. —— Admiral 
[potas con:municated to me the arrival 
§ offi. the Lively at Spithead, on the 7th, with 
have the the honour to be, 
ty for. ~W CORNWALLIS. 

Junior Indefatigable, at Sea, Oct. 6, 1804. 
ts was have the hononr to acquaint you, 
| have B.: {have execated the service you did me 


honoor to a me with.——On the 
{ 


uty to of the 20th of Sept.mber, the In- 
& oft. Binigable’got off Cadiz; on the 30th, we 
British ‘lin with the Medusa ; Captain Gore hav- 
d hay y informed me the Amphion was in the 


Brcichts’ mouth, and that the Triumph was 
SF Gibraltar, and that Sir Robert Barlow 
Bmeant to go into Cadiz for the trade there, 
his way to England; I thought fit to send 
be Medusa to apprise Sir Robert Barlow of 
Me nature of my order, that be might then 
Mdce whether or not he should go into Ca- 
@r, and I directed Captain Gore to rejoin 
Mme with the Amphion as soon as possible off 
Bape St. Mary, On the 2d inst. | was join- 
i by the Lively, and on the 3d, by the 
Seedusa and Amphion; the latter having 
what I thought necessary to 
Robert Barlow.--—Y esterday morning, 


| over 
2 aller 
st and 
d now 
end of 
lve 
ve al 
Lewd 
a0idi- 


cer St. Mary bearing N. E. nine leagues, 
Medusa made the signal for four sail W. 
ordial 


8. I made the signal for a general chace ; 


nish frigates which formed the line of 
tle ahead oa oatiapprosch, and continu- 
to steer in for Cadiz, the van ship carry- 
Be a broad»pendant, aud the ship next to 
eet 2 reat-admiral's tlag ; Captain Gore be- 
ee the headinbst ship, placed the Medusa 
the weather:‘beam of the commodore ; 
Indefatiguble took: a similar position 
Mongside of the réar-admiral ; the Ampbion 


may EO Lively each taking an opponent in the 
loc manner, ‘as they came up: after hail- 
iL" Tee to make them shorten sail, witbout ef- 


| fired acshotcacross the rear-admiral’s 
¢ foot, on which he shortened sail; and I 


Hientenant Ascott, of the Indefatigable, 
Be 'sform him that my orders were to detain 
pally squadron thatit wasimy earnest wish to 
cote thet without: bloodshed; but that 


determinationmust be made: instantly : 
waiting some ctime, made the signal 
me” the boat, and fired a shot a-head of the 
As ‘tle officer returned 
unsatisfactory answer, | fired ano- 
Beret: shot: a-head admiral; and bore 
bis weather bow; at.this mo- 
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88 A.M, discovered them to be four large. 


* 


(662 
ment the admiral’s second a stern fired tito 
the Amphion; the admiral fired itito the In- 
defatigable, and I made the signa! for close 
battle, which was instantly commenced with 
all the alacrity and vigour of Eniglish sailors. 
In less than ten minutes La Mercedes, the 
admiral’s second a-stern, blew up alongside 
the Ampbion, with a tremendous explosion. 
Captain Sutton having, with great judg- 
ment, and much to my satisfaction, placed 
himself to leeward of that ship, the escape 
of the Spanish admiral’s ship was rendered 
almost impossible; in less than half an hour 
she strock, as did the opponent of the Lively, 
Perceiving at this moment the Spanish com- 
modore was making off, and seeming to have 
the heels of the Medusa, I made the signal 
for the Lively to join the chace, having be- 
fore noticed the superior sailing of that ship. 
Captain Hammond did not loge an instant ; 
and we had the satisfaction, long before 
sun-set, fo see from our mast-head that the 
only remaining ship had surrendered to the 
_ Medusa and Lively,—As soou as our boats 
had taken possession of the rear-admiral, 
we made sail for the floating fragments of 
the unfortunate Spanish frigate which blew 
up; but, except forty taken up by the Am- 
phion’s boats, all on board perished. This 
squadron was commanded by Don Joseph 
Bustamante, knight of the order of Saint 
James, and a rear admiral, They are from 
Monte Video, Rio de la Plata; and, from the 
information of the captain of the flag-ship, 
contained about four millions of dollars, 
eight hundred thousand of which were on 
board the Mercedes which blew up, Other 
accagnts state the quantity of specie to be 
much greater, public and private, and there 
is besides much valuable merchandize on 
board the captured ships. Oar loss bas been 
very trifling. I have not yet had the returns 
from the other ships, but the Indefatigable 
did not lose aman, ‘The Spaniards suffered 
chiefly in their rigging, which was our ob- 
ject. The captains of the different ships 
conducted themselves so ably, that no honour 
could acerue to me but the fortunate accident 
of being senior officer. The zeal, activi- 


the complete manner io which they perform- 
ed their work. Lieutenants Gore, Parker, 
and Ascott, of the Indefatigable, and Lieu 
tenants Haviland and Hole, of the marines, 
gave me that support which their uniforag 
good conduct formerly targht me to rely on. 
Mr. Grithth’s, (the master) conduct has my 
perfect approbation. I presume to recoin- 
mend, in the strongest manner, Liedtenanr 
Gore, of the Iodeiatigable, to yout 


ty, and spirit of the officers, seamen, and 
marines of the squadron, is best eyinced by’ 
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favour and protection.-——1 have the honour 
to be, &c.—Granam Moore. 

Force of the Spanish Squadron. — La Medee 
(flag ship) forty two guns, eighteen pound- 
ers on the main deck, and 300 men, taken ; 
two meno killed and ten wounded. — La 
(commodore’s ship) thirty-six guns, twelve 
pounders on the main deck, and 280 men, 
taken; no returns.—La Clara, thirty-six 
guns, twelve pounders, on the main deck, 
and 300 men, taken; no returns. —La Mer- 
cedes, thirty-six guns, twelve pounders, on 
the main deck, and 280 men, blew up; se- 
cond captain and forty men saved, 

Indefatigable, Plymouth Sound, 
October 19, 180-4. 

Str,—I have to inform you of the arrival 
at this port, of his majesty’s ship under my 
command, with the Amphion, which IT 
thought proper to order to England for the 
security of the two Spanish frigates La Me- 
dee aod La Clara, which we have brought 
in with us. We have seen nothing of the 
Medusa and lively, with the Spanish frigate 
La Fama, since the evening of the aciion, 
when they parted from us. inclose a copy 
of the account delivered to me by the Spa- 
nish major of the squadron, of the treasure 
and cargo on board the four ships. I have 
the honour to be, &.—Grauam Moore. 

Hon. Ad. Cornwallis. 

A General Statement of the Goods and Effects 
brought by the Frigates of this Division, 

» commanded by Don Joseph de Bustamante 
»y Guerra, Chief of the Squadron of the 
Navy. 

On account of the King.——-Medee. 35 
sacks of Vienna wool, 20 éhests and sacks of 
easearilla, 1627 bars of tin, 203 pigs of cop- 
per, and 521,040 dollars in silver. Fama, 
300 bars of tin, 2S planks of wood, and 
330,000 dollars in silver.——NMercedes. 20 
sacks of Vienna wool, 20 chests and sacks of 
cascarilla, 1139 bars of tin, 961 pigs of cop- 
per, and 221,000 dollars in silver.~-——Clara, 
20 savks of Vienna wool, 20 chests and sacks 
of cascatilla; 1606 bats of tin, 571 pigs of 
coppes, and 234,094 dollars in silver, —— 
‘Total. 
and sacks of cascarilla, 4732 bars of tin, 
1735 pigs of copper, 28 planks of wood, and 
1,307,684 dollars in silver, 

Onaccount of the Merchants. Medee, 
32 chests of ratinia, 952,619 dollars in sil- 
very'279,502 gold, reduced into dollars, and 
124,600 ingots of gold reduced into dollars. 
Fania, 316,507 dollars in silver, 217,756 
gold; reduced into dollars, and 25,411 in- 
gots of gold, reduced into dollars/— Mer- 
cédés. 690,000 dollars it silver, Clara. 
622,400 gold, redueed into dollars. ——_ To- 
tal, 92 chests of rativia, 1,859,216 dollars 
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75 sacks of Vienna wool, 60 chests’ 


‘tholics, 


in silver, 1,119 658 gold, reduced into do! Jrish pr 

lars, and 150,011 ingots of gold, reduced Neil's né 

into dollars, losed 0 
On account of the Marine Company, envenow 

Medee. 8995 seal skins. —Fama, (0 

seal skins.——Clara. 10 pipes of of 


——— Total, 20,925 seal skins and 10 pipes iy no ons 
of seal oil. meiy, but 
Copy of a Letter from Captain Moore, of bi with 


scriplion 
direc 
protes 


Mayesty's Ship the Indefatigahic, Wy. 
ltam Marsden, Esq., dated the 2\:1 iny 
Six,—TI herewith transmit you, for the’ 


lordships’ information, a return of the kd ith, the 
and wounded on board his ma‘esty’s ships i din ke 
the action of the 5th of October, (804, to. ids all 
gether with the loss of the Spaniards 
am, Sir, &.—Granam Moore, 

Indefatigable. None. Medusa. He t insert 
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return not received, Amphion. Lica! 
William Bennett, wounded, 3 seamen and! 
marine wounded, badly.——Lively. 2 kil 
ied; 4 wounded. La Medée (the Sp. 
nish admiral). 2 killed; 10 wounded — 
La Clara. 7 killed; 20 wounded —la 
Fama. 11 killed, and 50 wounded.—t 
Mercedes. Blown up; the second captain 
and 45 men saved by the Amphion, all th 

rest perished. ——Granam Moore. 


SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Irish CatuHotics.—In the ‘former 
part of this number (p. 629) will be fous 
a letter upon the subject of the military J 
force which might be obtained by setlins 
all disputes with the Catholics of Ireland. 
Perhaps the writer may be cotrec! ; but 
making allowance for an over-sanguile 
culation, the matter is certainly worthy 
serious attention. It is a melancholy re 
flexion, that one third of the populstrs 
of the empire should, from whatever “a 
contribute nothing towards the genera)” 
fence and enterpiizes of that empire. ro 
te be hoped, that some njeasure he 
subject. will be biought forward daring 
next session of parliament. Such 
cannot, and ought not, to be erent 
consummation; but, if it were only ' a 
ed out; if it were only propos’: 
would be something for hope 


and, in the mean-lime, consequent ofthe ompar 
most beneficial to the general us. 
empire might be expected irne; 
lating tothe”. ars. 


Being upona subject re 
1 cannot refrain fiom 
which has been publisne” 


; tive 
and, by way of answer to the aaa it 


OT 4 wit nest 
transmiited to me with @ reque: of “ton 
would publish it, in “ vindication 


— 
7 
f 
25 
i 
Fi 
Publis 
the Register, Vol, V.p- 925, 
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Jrish protestants,” against whom Mr. 
Neil's narrative was, by the person who 
ised me the pamphlet, styled, * an 
Fenvenomed libel.” The first thing I did 
sto read over again very carefully the 


of the narrative, in which I found not 


iyno one libellous expression against any 


Bey, but not even one censorious expres- 


fm; with regard to any particular person or 
Bcription of persous, mach less any thing, 
ber directly or indirectly, levelled against 
protestants of Ireland or the protestant 
th, the writer corfiuing himself entirely 
in languape the most respectful to- 
‘Js all persons-of rank or authority) to 
Bexculpation of himself. Such being the 
\vof my examination, I, of course, did 
Bt insert the pamphlet in the Register. 
but a month ago I received a letter, 
Reid, “ A dignified Clergyman,” re- 
peching me, in very undignified lan- 
Bare, with partiality and with acting sole- 
ae irom party views, because I had not 1n- 
ted the pamphlet against Mr. O'Neil. 
‘hoever has read the narrative will, lam 
rail, approve of my decision; but, if he 

read the vindication” also, he will 
PB! that it contains real accusations against 


oe O'Neil, and very severe ones too; that, 


s vindication” is anonymous, whereas lo 
s narrative, Mr. O'Neil put his name; 
Mi, lam sure the opinion of every candid 
an will be, that'to have inserted the pam- 
Net, under such circumstance would not 
ve been to act with “ impartiality.” This 
nears, too, to have been the sentiment 
mally entertained upon the subject; 


mm as my reproachful correspondent ob- 


‘es, Mr. O'Neil’s narrative was publish- 
Bn ai? the London prints, from one of 
Bich, indeed, I copied it; and, I believe, 
* vindication” has not obtained admis- 

bo into any one of them, Nevertheless, 
‘trong is my desire that the readers of 

| ld hear both sides of every 
= )cct therein treated of, that I will even 
® insert the pamphlet in question, if the 


4 thor (being a person of good and well- 


2°’ reputation) will send me another 
»ys with authority to publish it with his 
me and place of abode. Even the letter 
B°°Mpanying the pamphlet was anony- 
us. The contents of the pamphlet ma 


1 e trnes but, why, then, this shyness? It 


mars suspicious; and till this appear- 
@°e be removed, neither the pamphiet will 


published nor its statements credited 


PapeR-money.——The letter in 
023, giving an account of the failure of 


4 © Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer’s pro- 


Bitton to the bank directors of Dublin, 
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appears to me to contain censure too un- 


qualified upon those directors; They cers 
tainly know their own interests best, arid, 
it seems strange to suppose, that, in put; 
suing their own interests, not 
pursue also the interests of their: consti. 
tuents, the proprietors of bank-stock, who 
are, in fact, mere partners with themselves, 
It is to me far from being so very clear as it 
appears to be to my correspondent, that 
either of the schemes proposed by Mr. Fos. 
ter would answer the purpose intended, 
When the great difference between the 
amount of the former capital of the Scotch 
bank and that of the amount of the present 
capital of the Irish bank; and when the 
still greater difference as to the former and 
present quantity and state of the whole of 
our paper-money; when these are consi- 
dered, there rea'ly seems to be little room 
whereon to found an argument of analogy, 
And, as to the making of Irish bank-notes 
payable in notes of the bank of England: 
who can be certain that it will produce any 
other effect than that of communicating a 
share of the Irish depreciation to the al. 
ready depreciated, though less depreciated, 
paper of Great Britain ?——But, upon what 
authority is the Irish Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer acting in this matter? If the mea- 
sure, or measures, which he has proposed 
be of such vast importance, and so very ne- 
cessary to the well-being of Ireland, why 
did he not obtain an act of parliament for 
enforcing his designs, especially as we are 
told, that the opinions upon which he pro- 
ceeds are the result of inquiries made by a 
committee of the House of Commons? Acts 
of parliament are things by no means rari- 
ties now-a-days. For a session or two past 
there have, I believe, no acts been passed 
for regulating the manner of vending pi- 
eons’ and rabbits’ dung, I do not recole 
fos any acts of exactly. that description 
since Lord Holland, in 1802, by the force. 
of some excellent observationsy quashed a 
bill, the principal object of whivli, if 1 re. 
collect right, was to settle the question, 
awhether, in the sale of the precious commo- 
dity above mentioned, the measure should 
be heaped up, or only filled to a level with 
the brim! I cannot refrain from digressiny 
a little further to observe, that this legi«da- 
ting upon trifles, and the consequent multi« 
plicity of laws, is acertain mark of national 
decline. It arises trom that confusion sof; 
ranks, in consequence of which low, mén- 
obtain so easy access to persons. in ‘high 
tuations, and even to the situations them- 
selves; it inevitably tends to degrade the 
legislature in the of, the people 
ot course, to weaken the respect for ald 
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its acts, and for the whole of the constitution 
and government,— But, to return to the 
bank-directors and Mr. Foster; a measure 
$0 important as the one proposed was cer- 
tainly not beneath the notice of parliament, 
‘and, amongst the scores (I believe I may 
safely say dozens, at leas!) of acts, which 
that gentleman introdaced into the House 
of Commons, during the last month of the 
‘Tast session, all which acis related exclu- 
‘sively to Jreland, he might surely have 
found a little corner for the affairs of the 
bank. The measure proposed, that I 
mean of obliging the bank of Ireland to pay 
in bank of England nores, might, if adopt- 
ed, materially affect the property of all the 
people of England and Scotland. Jt might, 
in the space of a few months, cause a fur- 
ther depreciation of money in Great Bri- 
tain to the amount of eight or ten per cent, 
thereby p oducing not only most dreadful 
hardships amongst people of fixed in- 
comes, but so great and sudden a dispropor- 
tion between the price of labour and the 
price of provisions as to plunge the while 
country into discontent and cou fusion. And, 
is this, in times like the present too,;a mea- 
sure to be adopted without the consent, and 
even the knowledge of parliament? It is, 
or, at least, it was, a maxim in England, 
that property was sacred; that the people, 
by their representatives, taxed themselves; 
and that in this way, no minister could ever 
touch any man’s property without his own 
consent, The funding system has blown all 
such maxims into air. A quarter of an 
hour's conversation between a person like 
George Rose and the Directors of the Bank 
can change the relutive value of all our pro- 
\ perty; can make some of us richer and 
some of us poorer; can make provisions 
> dearer or cheaper; can raise thousands into 
‘ splendor, aod sink millions into misery, 
When, indeed, any compulsion or punish- 
a othe gee the people is wanted to strength- 
and support the paper-money makers, 
~ then, recourse is had to parliament. The 
- quantity of English bank notes was swelled 
“Mp to its depreciating size without any ap- 
of parliament; but, when it was 
“feared they would vo longer be taken: in 
“payment of debt without a law making 
them, as to all practical purposes, a legal 
~ fender, then. parliament was applied to, and 
law was, obtained, which law, be it observed, 
inasmoch as it related to the payment of 
re debts heretofore contracted, was certainly an 
‘ex post facto law. The bank-dollar bill is 
“another instance. As to the issuing of these | 
~~ @ollars; as to the issuing of current coin bya 
company of traders ; imprinting upon 
That coin the image and superscription of 
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his Majesty, asso¢iated witht arms 


superscription of ‘the Bank, and thereby penoming 


gradin the royal image ‘and authority. be 
to all this, the consent of Parliatient of 
asked, any more than the consent of the. wha 
ple women at the Horse-Guards. Bat, whe ad to do 
it was found that the dollirs were count pening | 
feited when a ponishment was wanted pes of 
be inflicted to protect the batik and the »} oe mean 
per-system ; when it was found 


‘hat the 
who do.t 
cause of 
persons 
torme 
the hand 
persons $i 
est to the 
ou the 
; 

exal 


and of g 


(and L do not deny the necessity) to indic 

severe penalties, then indeed, the transl 
porting and hanging part of the measare, 2 
plication was made tothe Parliachent.—Uy, 
the whole, therefore, it appears to me tobe 
subject of pleasure rather than of regret, th 
the Irish Bank Directors have rejected them 
position of Mr. Foster. Parliament wi 
soon meet. If the measure be proper to be 
entertained, it may then be regularly brougi: 
forward, and, if approved of, adopted.- 
In the mean-time, it is very improper to load 


the bank-directors with such foul charges, Catan 
and, in thts respect, [ cannot but disapprove able par 
of the letter of my correspondent 1.T found fil 
though I am full as anxious as he can bet French « 
see the evil of depreciation removed. Its w othe! 
not the bank- directors, but the ‘DE Ca 
extended as it now is, that isin fault. The a” Ke’ 
convertibility of Irish into English paper 
‘only draw tne malady from one’ part to 
“ther. It-is the convertibility of ll of, 
into gold or silver that’ is waited’ to effect Pt 
cure: avd, I must copfess iny astonishment 
at hearitig ‘men’ of liberality 
great ‘profundity confine their blame to 
bank:ditectors, while they must know ~ 
the real and only cause is the law shelters 
the banks against cash demands, which 
was first passed ad has since been renews shal 
at the express motion of the minister. 
unjust and is it, then, to fall vp 
the bank-directors asthe authors of he papers 
chief? We saw nearly a hundred [rish 
bers voting here last Spring for Mr. 
his systems; and ‘now, behold, they re ciploits 
railing against the bank-directors asthe ct or can 
‘of ‘the calamities which arise, natura) 
inevitably arise, from those systems, sty Be dered as 
Emperor, upon evacaating Ma Spirit 
ported to have said to 
will have the French, ¥ y take then) it 
“ much good ‘may they do you: that the 


we with regard to the Irish a B with a | 
Mr. Pitt; but, if they take him, 


take his budget, his projects, bis pe?" MMM as chey 
his depreciation, along with made. 
the blame of these this or that Ce remaing 
tion of pérsons in Ireland most P it gn is exis 
extreme ignorance, or from 
I do not think it necessary ting the 


—The same remarks will apply © 
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ons who ¢om what is oddly enough 
cominated, the ** Irish government.” 
be blame of depreciation and of the scar- 
city of con has been thrown upon them. 


Was 
the anfmmmmbol, what have they to do; what have they 
Pe. ad to do with the matter ? And, as to pre- 


yeating the effects, or arresting the pro- 
ress of depreciation, they have no more 
we means of doing it than they have of 
wraing the wind or putting out the sun.— 
‘pat the lower classes of the people, those 
yho do not, and who cannot, see the real 
cause of the calamities they suffer ; that such 


Counter 
anted 
the pa 
0 
trang 


are, 

~Unsgimmmpersons shoald, like the animal that bites 
tormenting instrument, not perceiving 
ret, th the hand by which it is applied ; that sach 


persons should fasten upon the object near- 
et to them, upon the bank directors or up- 
gu the Irish goverament, is what one would 
expect; but, itis really mortifying to see 


nd Heir example followed by men of learning 
r to load and of great information. 
harges CATAMARAN-PROJECT. consider- 
approve able part of the preceding pages will be 
t LT found filled with the reports, from different 
10 be tommereoch officers, to the Emperor Napoleon 
Iti and others, relating to the effects produced 
sysiem, by he catamaran-project. It appears, that 
Keith’s account was perfectly correct, 
per can as far as it was possible for him to gain posi- 
to 300s ive information, No mischief, worth speak- 
| papers Of, was done to the enemy, who lost 
effect affmmm'Y 2 pinnace from the explosion of a fire- 
shment suip, and whose loss of lives and of limbs 
and of arose from his: men having boarded, and, 
to the asthey thought, secured the ion of a 
tht this childish project, of the 
sltering manner in which it was conducted, and of 
ich {0 ue party effect which it was intended to 
by the aid of hired news-papers, I 
low sail speak more at large, when, in the next 
sheet, I give an historical sketch of THE 
he of 1804, The French official 
meh Papers should, in the mean-time, all be care- 
read, There is, I dare say, some ex- 
ey ae *ggeration upon the subject of the heroic 
of French soldiers and sailors ; 
Ny and ‘or can the refusal of our sailors to under- 
Phe take the fastening of the blocks, be consi- 
js tt as arising from a want of that undaont- 
if fom! spirit, by which they baye been hitherto 
SUaguished above all the men ia the world; 
So 8) 4 it is certainly matter of deep regret, 
fs that the French should have been farnished 
thea with a handle for making such a comparison 
will not fail to make, and, indeed, 
rift % they have, from this circumstance, already 
made. lt were better that Lord Melville had 
remained at Edinbro' to the latest hour of 
wine his existence! | 
ORD Netson's Lerrer.——In refer- 
thee the reader co the letter of this gallant 
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seaman, which will be found inp. 659 of 
the present sheet, I must beg leave to refer 
him also to the Pegister, Vol. V. p. 489 and 
p. 502. Atthe former he will find a letter 
signed Nauticus, aod at the latter some 
observations of mine: these will afford him 
a full view of the conduct and motives of 
the Common Council of London, It was 
evident, indeed, to every one (though few 
thought proper openly to say it), that the 
vote of thanks to the blockading admirals 
was merely intended as an indirect vote of 
thanks to the ministers, who had adopted 
the blockading system. ‘This Lord Nelson 
seems to have perceived; and, with a spirit 
becoming his rank and character, he has re- 
sented the attempt to make him a ministerial 
tool. A person of the name of Dixon, I 
think itis, has, since the publication of Lord 
Nelson's letter, informed the public, that, 
revious to his moving the vote of thanks, 
be had a conference with the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, The fact leaves no doubt as 
- to the origin or the real object of the vote of 
thanks. The city of London was, in 
former times, remarkable for its jealousy of 
ministerial power. Mr, Pitt has discovered, 
or rather he has fell upon by accident, an ef- 
fectual way of silencing that Cerberus; and, 
if any one asks, when this silence will be 
broken, the obvious answer is; when the 
bank shall be compelled to pay their notes in 
specie, "Till then, the city and the minister 
of the day are inseparable in interests. Like 
monks, they may fight and scratch between 
themselves; but, they must continue united 
against.every body e!se, 
Tue War wits Sprain seems to be tak. 
ing a very odd turn, But a few days ago 
_ the ministerial papers were singing victory 
_and conquest. Now, it is said, that the 
commanders of the Spanish frigates have 
_ been informed, that they may go where they 
_ will with their sdips; but: that they. must 
leave the money! This puts. one in mind, of 
the conduct of Gil Blas and his comrades, 
who, in order to quict their consciences, af. 
ter having paid a frolicsome visit to Sampel 
Simon's doubloons, carried the old man back 
his empty bags. Gil and his comrades did, 
however, blaw nobody up in, their frolick |= 
The discussion of this subject, mast, be de» 
ferred ‘till the next sheet, 


COBBETT’S 
PARLIAMcNTARY DEBATES, 
The Seconn of. this, work, 

comprizing the period from the Easter. Ree: 
cess ro the close of the last session, bas becm) 
for some time completed, and. is pow, 
l'shed, in the same maanec as the First Vo. 


lume. Thetwo volumes embrace the whole 
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of the session; and the Editor ventures to 
assert, that the proceedings of no session of 
parliament have ever been so fully and impar- 
tially recorded, accompanied by so many au- 
thentic and useful documents, arranged in a 
maaner so well calculated to abridge the la- 
bour of research, edited with so much care 
and correctness, wnd printed in a form at 
once so elegant aod so convenient. Not- 
withstanding the great difficulty of obtain- 
ing the reports of same speeches, there will, 
in these volumes, be tound scareely one, ot 
which there ts not a tolerably full account ; 
and, in order to be convinced of the very 
great degree in Which this work surpasses, 
10 point of ampliude, any other of the kind 
that has been attempted, the reader has only 
to make a Comparison between the two in the 
case of any important debate; by which 
speans, indeed, were he so far to extend his 
imyguiry, he would find, that, in the course 
of the two volumes, there are filty specclirs, 
at least, which are here reported nearly at 
fuil length, and of which hardly a trace 1s 
any Where else to be found in print. Ot 


those specches which have, under the au- | 


thority of the speakers, been published in 
pamphlets, the reports thus authorised have 
been taken; and no small portion of the 
whole of the reports have, in point of correct- 
ness at least, received, in u greater or less 
degree, assi tance from the notes of the per- 
sons by whom the speeches were made, as- 
sissance which has been accepted of and even 
solicited, without any distinction as to per- 
sons, partics, or opinions, it being the chief 
object of the undertaking to exhibit a per- 
fectly impartial view of the proceedings of 
parhamenr, and that object having, in the 
progress of the performance, constantly pre- 
vailed over every other consideration, The 
Otfictal Documents, upwards of a hundred in 
number, include every parliamentary paper 
that the editor, judging from no sma}! ex- 
perience, regarded as useful to students in 
polines. He is. convinced, that, by the aid 
of the documents thus annually preserved, 
any person of common capacity may arrive 
uta suthcient degree of knowledge as to the 
state of our national affairs, in whatever re- 
lates to Public Income or Expenditure, Re- 
sources or Wants; and he is certain, that 
in no other work whatsoever are these do- 
cuments to be found. Besides the Lists of 
Minorities, which are most: accurately in- 
sertgd, in their proper places, through the 
body. of the work, there is at the head of 
the, birst Volume a correct list of the Mem- 
bers of. the House of Conmons, as that 
House was composed at the opening of the 
and, at the head of both the first 
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and second volume, there is a fist of the 
Cabinet and other Ministers, Marking the 
time when any material change in the inje 
nistry took place, circumstances closely oop. 
nected with the proceedings of Parliamens 
and the recording of which must 
ina work of this sort, be of great conve. 
nience and use. A List of the Public Acs 
is followed, at the close of each volume, by 
four Indices; viz., two of the Subjects of 
the several debates, the one forthe Lords and 
the other for the Commonss and two of the 
Names of the several speakers. The body 
of cach volume is preceded by a copious 
Tab'e of Contents, forming a briet chroyi- 
cle of the proceedings of the two Houses 
respectively, to which table is added ano 
ther referring to the several Docuncas, 
which are thereclassed under di-tinct heads, 
corcsponding with the subjcets to which 
they beluog. Inthe Tule Page are tus 
specified ali the circumstances of tine and 
place ; and, in order to leave nothing to be 
wished for on the score of convenience, the 
date as well as the subject are stated at the 
top of every page; while the page, being 
that of a super-royal octavo, divuied ito 
two colun.ns and compactly printed, gives 
to the work at once every advantage, with 
out any of the disadvantages, of a quar 
and a common octavo.—The two volumes, 
comprising 62 shilling-numbers, half-bound 
in Russia leather, are sold at £2. 185. of, 
and, that the price. is very moderate wil 
certainly be granted, when it is consiccree, 
that exclusive of ‘the extra-expense aig 
from the great quantity of figures neces 
rily employed in the work, the two volumes 
contain more letter-press than ten commos 
octavo volumes. 

The work is published by Mr. Bac 
sHAw, Bow Street, Covent Garde, and 
sold also by Mr. Bupp, Pall Mall; Mr. 
Fautper, Bond Street; Mr. SymMonts 
Paternoster Row; Mr. Rrewarpson, 
Exchange; and Messrs. Brack and Pants 
Leadenhall Street. 

N.B. To those persons who, ™y be 
desirous of receiving the work 1n pas! 
bers, during ‘the approaching s¢ssio% 
who reside at a distance from the 
tropolis, it may be necessary 
serve, that publications of this sort ae 
be sent post-free like newspapers; 
for persons so situated, the most conven 
way will be, ro give their orders 10 ; 
country to some bookseller who et a 
correspondence with London, As Me wl 
liament will mect on the 27th of : af of 
ber, the first Number of the 3d V oe 
course, be published early m Decemvs's 
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STATE OF IRELAND, 

Sin, —The exertions which were made by 
the ministry of Mr. Addington, to give to 
® (he Irish rebellion of the 28d of July the ap- 
pearance of an hasty and temporary insur- 
rection, must be still ftesh in the minds of 
Fevery one. ‘To those who knew the state ot 
pireland, and to those who were acquainted 
the feebleness of Mr. Addington's ca- 
pbinet, such exertions could only contribute 
ptosink the character of that administration 
ps'ill lower if possible than it was at that pe- 
Still they were of considerable.avail, 

B® because they imposed upon that mass of the 
p People, by whose voice alone a minister can 
be impelled to attend to grievances, and from 
Whom all measures of change, whether in 
; tendering good governments worse, or bad 
pevcrnments better, must originate. Al- 
meeough the policy of Mr. Addington so far 

me ecceeded as to ward off those measures of 
'quiry into the causes of the Rebellion, and, 
Bhat, at the moment, was of much more 
ep osequence, the extent of that evil, it now 
pears, by the intercepted letters taken on 
the Admiral Aplin, that the consider- 
informed portion of our society were 
generally acqaainted with the circum- 
meuces of Ireland to be so deceived. In 
Biliese letters we have the combined testimo- 
my Of persons of high rank in the political 

BY orld, aod of persons of great repute for 
extensive knowledge iv, the trade and 
fe YUstances of every part of the empire to 

ove, that the inhabitants of Ireland were 

Bm. sdered to be as ready to join with the 
a Tench in 1803, as they notoriously were in 
m8. Mr, Stewart Hall writes: “* In Ire- 
q land the le are there ripe for evolt. 
B ive to the Irish said they (alluding 10 
Hatchinson and member) 
“bat you solemnly promised them before 

Union, and which.contributed to ef. 
lect (he Ghion,. Give them liberty and 
will fad them the best subjects of his 
m Majesty, but if you do not insurrection 
Wil swicceed insurrection, the em- 
pire is shaken to 
Vou. VI, 


its very foundation,” 


« Russia as, by the present arrangement” [the German Indemnities] “ brought forevard into 
« the system of Europe, on the Continent; but, in complete subordination to the ambition of 
“ Prance, She will akvays be a most powerful! friend to the latter against either Austria ov 
“ Prussia, because she lies at the back of both, and has many causes of natural quarrel evith 
« both; but a comparatively weak enemy against France, because, fiom ber local situation, 
“she can never bring large armies to act against France for a continuance of repeated cams 

paigns.” Letrexs to Lord Hawkesbury on the German Indemnities. Regis- 


“our unanimity. In Ireland the case is 
‘* different: it the French were to Jand 
“ there, with only 10,000 men, the country 
* would be once more on fire. The spirit 
* of treason, rebellion, and animosity against 
** us is there still the same.” (p. 52.) Lord 
C, Bentinck: ‘* Dreadful accounts have 
“ been received from Ireland. ‘They (the 
Trish) have begun according to their 
** cient custom. If this country is not at- 
tended to it will be lost.” (p. 55.) Mr. 
Mac: * 1] have learnt with regret, that the 
‘« lower classes of men io Ireland are more 
“ disaffected than ever, even more than du- 
ring the last rebellion.” (p. 66.) Mr. FP. 
Faulder: “ I have heard it trom the first au- 
“« thority, that if the French can land with 
‘* some troops, they will be immediately 
joined by 100,000 Irish.” (p, 59.) Mr. J. 
Hartwell: ‘* The public mind of Ireland is 
very much indisposed ; and, should the 
‘* French succeed in effecting a landing in 
* that country, it is lost to us.’ (p. 62.) 
Mr. J Lumsdev: My only fear is tor Ire- 
* Jand, where the standard of rebellion has 
been hoisted anew.” (p. G4.) The Mar- 
quis of ‘Litchfield: “ Ireland is at pre- 
“ sent tranquil; but this species of tranquil- 
‘* Jity, and the little we know of the conspi- 
** racy, compared with the unusual prepara- 
** tions made by our enemics, are really very 
“ alarming, there is but one opivion of the 
‘* government of Lreland, which is, that it 
“ was excessively remiss, and that it was sur- 
“ prised.” (p. 70.) Mr. Stewart Hall, ina 
third letter: A descent in Ireland would 
“ be successful, inasmuch as the leading men 
“ of that countey avow their opivions thut — 
“ the French wauld be received with open — 
arms by the peaple.” (p. 
Mr. Cobbett, are the sentiments entertained — 
in the few Irtters wehave ‘an opportinity of 
seeing; and very astodishing: it ds, how 
neral the belief was that the wi 
was as bad as posible at’ the moment when’ 
the conduct of pa:hament, and the taciture 
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. considering the state of Ireland at the time. 


nity of public opinion, would lead one to 
suppose, that the attempts of Mr. Addington 
to smother the events of the 23d of July, had 
been generally successful. We may fairly 
argue, from the evidence of these letters, 
that the universal opinion entertained at the 
time when they were written; and, a /for- 
tiori, at the present moment, was, and is, 
that the lower classes of the people of Ireland 
are, as Mr. Mac writes, more disaffected 
than ever, even more than during the last re- 
bellion, notwithstanding the elaborate exer- 
tions to cause it to be believed, that the peo- 
ple who had been worked into arms from 
one end of the country to the other, in 1798, 
could not be rouzed in 1803 beyond the as- 
semblage of a desperate mob, as contemp- 
tible in number, as it was atrocious in dispo- 
sition. Had we similar opportunities of 
seeing the whole of the private correspon- 
dence of the last year, we should, no doubt, 
find this opinion received on all sides, and no 
where attempted to be controverted.—— 
Melancholy, indeed, is the reflection which 
must now be formed by every one who can 
appreciate the value of Ireland to the safety 
of Great Britain. Whilst the assertions of 
the ministry respecting it remained un- 
answered, there was a tendency to believe 
them arising from the hope, which is cha- 
racteristical of human nature, that evils are 
at no time so great as they are represented. 
But, now that conviction of the extent of 
the danger io which Ireland is placed, is, at 
last, produced, and this not only by our ac- 
quaintance with the opinions of the leading 
persons of that country, the facts which have 
occurred, and the small portion of the cor- 
respondence of these realms which we have 
been enabled to peruse, but also, by the 
numbers of persons who have been appre- 
hended and confined in prison for treason- 
able practices in every part of Ireland, and 
in trath, by the whole tenour of the public 
measures since the 23d of July, the atten- 
tion of every one should be closely applied to 
every circumstance which regards Ireland, 
and the conduct of the ministry most mi- 
nutely watched, so that some hopes may yet 
be entertained that the system of governing 
Ireland may be amended, before the oppor- 
tunity of applying a remedy is irrecoverably 
lost. That a rebcilion should take place un- 
det the ministry of Mr. Addington is by no 
means surprising, considering the circum- 
stances under which it was formed, and 


But, since that administration has ceased to 
“exist, no small degree of surprise may now 
very reasonably be felt on viewing the inac- 
tivity, and even apparent apathy of Mr, Pitt, | 
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who so justly and manfully and As, had 
stigmatised Mr, Addington for incapacie, that 
and incapability.——It gives me descr 
to observe, Sir, that though Mr, Pitt ha ge 
been minister for nearly six months, no one end 
measure has been ever hinted at for conc;. p simpl 
liating the affections of the people of Ir. ME Sn 
land ; though that minister has unequivo- desig 
cally and undeniably pledged himself to cve mee 
the Catholics an equal participation of poli pa 
tical rights with the Protestants; thouch aa 
stands committed on the measure of the 4 8 - 
Union for the safety of the British Empire, HNP... 
so far as that safety is dependant on the con. MME. 
duct of the Irish, and though this measure eS .. ra 
was proposed by him as a measure to reform Hc a 
abuses, and as a measure wisely to concilinis 

: me menta 
the affections of those who were adverse to ; B® this ac 
connexion with Great Britain. think, M. 
Cobbett, that Mr. Pitt, as the minister of 4 vebell 
the present day, is solely responsible forevey JN y).. p, 
disastrous event which may take place in 
Ireland; because, either he is competent 
render the Union the measure he promised am 
it should be, or he is not competent to doso: q speecl 
if he is competent, let him forward those Z pec 
measures, for which the faith of his ministry a =e 
is pledged; and, if he is not competent, « 4) 4, 
him feel that his honour is better wortli would 
serving than his office, and let him not, , 
all things, give to the people of Ireland the BBP)... 
opportunity of complaining, that the 
ed engagements of the British governmest 
have been violated.——Mr. Pitt, of 
honour I have yet a high opinion, may 827, Phas, J 
that he has made no promise.to the Cathe he don 
lics, because the intimation of the posit forgote 
occurrence of the circumstance of unlimited ot 
emancipation was qualified by the a, 
an indefinite period, when such a ti.) he, 
would be prudent. But one noble lord 8 BAR ed the 
close alliance with him, has told the Cathe Be tain co 
lics by a public manifesto, that Mr. Pit er Be Moved 
engaged to grant this emancipation ; 
another noble lord, of still higher authori of 
publicly declares, that, he will not hold 
civil situation, under any ministry, 
can fulfil his portion of the 
made to the Catholics at the instance of _, 
Pitt.——The responsibility of Mr. 
regard to the state of Ireland, is cleat!) 
much more serious nature than 
monly considered; and, as the its 
Great Britain depends so much upon tht tbe “Ons, 2 
nexion with Ireland (for what woul ame 
situation of Great Britain if the Ee. be ma; 
sessed a flotilla of gun-boats in 
bour !) the public are in duty ys des the ] 
sistently with the preservation of | ‘on 
est interests, to call on Mr. Pitt ve i ¢ disa 
measures. as may relieye the be 
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ically M that danger which is so fully and accurately | ment now existing in Ireland, and it were a 
city BA described in the intercepted correspondence. { question to be decided whether the Catho- 
pil Pe That this danger is ina great degree | lics were to be emancipated, or to be again 
has ® owing to the Union is very evident from the | made subject to the penal laws, the superior 
0 one = simple consideration of the superior efficacy | information of the Irish gentry as to the lo- 
ORCI B with which a local legislature can meet the | cal state of Ireland, and the great interest 
‘le. designs of rebellion, to that with which | which each of them wonld have at stake, 
TUIVO- ® «more distant one can act. “ The local _ combined with the improved notions of libe- 
give =F parliament had indisputably one eminent | rality, which now prevail, woul unavoidably 
' pai m™ “ advantage ; being from the very circum- | render the emancipation of the Catholics a 
ighhe BA stance of its locality more intimately | measure of certainty The Union, there- 
Mt the S “ mixed with the transactions of the coun- | fore, as far as it bas vet operated, has been 
Opt, Be “try, it had more easy access to informa- | productive of all the dangers of open rebel- 
1 COs = “ tion, in respect to its internal state, than a | lion, and all the injury which has arisen from 
esos Hime “more remote legislature can possess.” | its having taken from the people of Ireland 
relom ME (Speech of Mr. W. Elliot, Cobbett’s Parlia- | the natural means of acquiring the wished- 
Deiliate , mentary Debates, Vol. I. p. 90.) But of | for state of conciliation and unanimity, —— 
S€ tO 4 this advantage, and very great indeed it is, | Is it not, therefore, an excessive misfortune, 
iM & intimes whose principal features are wars, | that now, when the power of suppressing re- 
ter OF & rebellions, and revolutions, Mr. Pitt deprived | bellion is placed in a remote legislature, this 
sien B the British empire by the Union, The event | legislature does not afford any means for re- 
lace in m 0! the 23d of July is a practical proof of the | moving the causes of rebellion? Has not any 
om B want of a local legislature in Ireland; but, | proprietor of property in Ireland good 
romised 3 as Mr. Elliot says ip avother part of his grounds for complaining of the dang r into 
0 do so: B speech, “ the loss of this advantage was ex- | which that country has been brought? Has 
d thos g pected to be overbalanced by the numerous | not every inhabitant also of Great Britain 
ninIsty BA“ ond solid benefits likely to accrue from | reason to consider Mr, Pitt as conducive to 
tent, HP that measure ;” and, sufficiently, indeed, | its present critical state, by his neglect in 
th pt HRS would it have been balanced, had such means | not bringing forward such secondary meas 
t, above 7 been adopted, since the Union, as would | sures to the great measure of forming an im- 
and the me have given to the empire the benefit of a | perial Parliament, which the circumstances 
plight. ® conciliation of the affections of the Catholics | of Ireland so notoriously require >——The 
ernment Bcf Ireland to the connexion with Great Bri- | state of affairs is really such, Mr, Cobbett, 
f whose © t1in.-—But, as things now stand, Mr. Pitt | that unless, as Lord Charles Bentinck writes, 
nay SY) Bhas, I fear, done all the mischief that could | “ this country is not attended to, it will be 
Cato m be done by the measure of Union, and has | © lost.” What, then, is to be done? Wil 
possible Be forgotten to remedy the evils which unavoid- | Mr. Pitt undo the Union, form the boroughs 
plimited Meably attended it: and by not making it ope- of Ireland, for which compeusation has been 
serve as the those essen- | given, ioto open boroughs, and leave the 
measure BAS t; 4) benefits, which every one who support- | country to extricate itself from its ditficul- 
Jord ma Bed the Union was led to expect, as the cer- ties? No; this he will not do,—— Will Mr. 
Cath BBE” consequence of the difficalties being re- | Pitt propose any measure in the British Par- 
Pitt was Be rnoved by the abulition of the Irish Parlia- | liament, sincerely intended to meet the views 
aod which its existence prevented, ——The of the Catholics of Ireland? Wiil Mr, Pitt 
uthority, ate of the case, in regard to Ireland and its. | never propose any measure, which might in- 
nod af hion with Great Britain; ‘is exactly as fol- | volve in its issue the embarrassment attend- 
” til ws: the powers which it possessed of re- ing the construction of a sacri d and solemn 
agemets essing the rebellion and of conciliating iis | oath? Will Mr, Pitt keep bis place, break 
eof Mr ‘ople through the medium of its Parlia- his promise, and risk the safety of Ireland, 
. Pitt ae nent, ate takeh away and given to another | and with it the existence of Great Britain, ia 
arly of 8 MB ecisiature which, owing to its distance from | order to gratify the paltry ambition of being 
jg com" scene of Cannot be so efficacious | prime minister? I cannot help saying, Sir, 
safety ‘its measures for crushing popular commo- | that I hope and believe and contife ibat he 
| the coo TS lons, and cannot feel. from its nature, the | will not soact. I love to believe that he is 
d degree of interest. towards promoting | not that mao,——Bot, if, unfortiinately, ng- 
zach por © magnanitmity and loyalty of the inhabi- thing should be done by the minister, our 
blio of Sreland —That there had exisied | constitation has afforded us ibe means by 
nd, (Me? the Parliament of Ireland a feeling of bi- | which to remedy the neglect of any and of 
ety, which Contributed mach ‘to produce | every minister. _The Parliament al- 
for ¢ disasters which it has experienced, can-.| tend to the petitions of and, 
pure be denied; but, if there Was “a Parlia-; botli thé people and the’ Parllameat ate vo 
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lemnly bound to come forward at this pre- 
sent conjuncture to endeavour, so far as the 
constitutional powers enable them, to pro- 
cure the adoption of such measures for Ire- 
land as the preservation of the empire so im- 
mediately require. But, it rests more par- 
ticularly with the Catholics of Ireland to de- 
mean themsclves on this important occasion 
with that firmness which they ought to pos- 
sess as living in a nation of liberty, and with 
an earnestness proportioned to the value of 
the rights which they are solicitous to be re- 
stnred io. When so many are ready to stig- 
matize them as rebels, and when it is clear 
that the invasion of Ireland would, by the 
probable union of some of the lower classes 
of the people with the French, give anew 
opportunity to the enemies of emancipation 
to attach to the whole body of the Catholics 
the crimes of the dregs of the people, it is 
most critically and urgently their duty to 
adopt some line of conduct, which may prove 
to the world, that their object is just, and 
that the means they adopt for acquiring it 
are perfectly constitutional—-—There never 
Was a moment, in which this body were 
more the subject of general observation, or 
in which the expectation of the world were 
more interested in its destiny. Feeling, then, 
as they must who can atall feel the spirit of 
Coastitutional liberty, that they are deprived 
of a most valuable franchise; and feeling, 
as they ought to feel, the policy of warding 
off the shafts of their enemies, they should 
€ no time in petitioning Parliament for 
the full enjoyment of the constitutional rights 
of British subjects. —-—That such a proposi- 
tion and such a proceeding, in the present 
state of affairs, may be termed foolish and 
factious, and even treasonable, by such per- 
sons as the Edinburgh Reviewers, (whose 
country, by-the-bye, has not, in consequence 
of her union with England sustained any 
grievance whatever) or other wrilers em- 
ployed by the late ministry; but, as to the 
question of time, the Irish Catholics have a 
ready answer in the words of a venerable fa- 
ther of the English Church, I mean the 
Bishop of Landaff: «« I love my lords to 
** have politics, on all oscasions, founded on 
** substantial justice. If any one should 
** contend that this is not the time for go- 
** vernment to make concessions to Ireland, 
« I wish him to consider, whether there is 
** any ime io which it is improper for ei- 
“ ‘ther individuals or nations to do justice ; 
vr: eny season improper for extinguishing 
eg animosity; any occasion ‘more suitable 
~ than the present for putting an end to 
' heart-bornings and internal discontent? [ 


“© should be as averse as any man for making 


System, 


to an enemy invading 

‘country ; but I wonld loch 
* cordial friend to assist me in drivins him 
“ back ; and, such a friend J am confident 
“ Treland will become.” (Speech intended 
to have been spoken by the Bishop of } ap. 
daff, p. 28.) Under the sanction, therefir. 
and sound authority of this liberal and lear. 
ed prelate, I would advise the Catholics pot 
to be prevented from coming forward by th: 
aspersions, which may, but which, J hope, 
will not, be heaped upon them for so doi: ¢, 
They have the most powerful reasons for j- 
ducing them to act without further delsy; 
and, as their claims are clearly founded in 
justice, no liberal man can blame them, and 
no sensible man will reject their claims.—— 
I have the honour to be, &c. &c, Z, 

Liverpool, Oct. 14, 1804. 


BLOCKADING SYSTEM. 
S1r,——The near approach of winter, and 
the losses and disasters which our navy has 
sustained in the course of the summer, and 
even of the present month, in consequence 
of the blockading system, induce me again to 
address you on this important subject—— 
Your ready insertion of my former letters, 
and your particular reference to them in your 
Index, encourages me to hope you judged 
them in some degree, worthy the notice of 
your numerous and respectable readers. —= 
Higher than this, they never stood in my 
own estimation. Had I rated them lower, 
I ought, in deference to the pablic, to have 
suppressed them. But, in times like -: 
present, it is the duty of every individual, 
however obscure in station, or limited 1 
ability, to exert his utmost efforts fur what 
appears to him his country’s welfare. 
these produce but little effect, they may i 
bably excite others of superior abilities, 2 
more extensive information, to grealcr 
more effectual exertions, Should 
the resnit of the present attempt, I may 
satisfied that I have not made it 1 vail. 
The arguments by which I, in my first aoe 
endeavoured to prove the waste, the a 
the inefficacy, and the consequent sigue 
of the blockading system, (especially * 


f Brest) were 3!‘ 
respected the harbour 0 © Political Re 


gister, opposed, but not refuted, “A a ren 
under the signature of T. 


ticed in my second letter, and invi 
to a fair and liberal discussion of the 
ant question. Whether he thou 
light or too Beavy pot 
presume not to conjecture. a the 
however, be improper to remark, othe 
arguments I then made use of to prev 
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F complicated evils which might probably te- 
from the blockading system, have been 
E too fatally exemplified by very recent expe- 
rience. the present month has abound- 
| oi with losses and disasters, evidently origi- 
pating from this destructive cause.——T he 


and indefatigable Cornwallis, though 


F commanding a fleet such as no nation but 
| britain can supply, though supported by his 
own unconquered mind, though aided by the 
wiparalleled energy, perseverance, and abi- 
S jy of British officers and seamen, has been 
F forced from his station by incessant and re- 
sistless storms, to seck shelter and repairs in 
Sritish harbours. ——Probably, his unwea- 
B® ried efforts to overcome every impediment, 
may have placed him again on his arduous 
B siation. Perhaps too, even at the instant I 
an writing, a storm may arise which may be 
S far more calamitous thao any he has hitherto 
experienced! Through the long tempestuous 
period of the preceding winter, was the 
blockading channel fleet exposed to those 
impending dangers, nay, liable to that inevi- 
Stable destruction which baffles the utmost 
® ctforts of human power or skill, and from 
B which the Almighty arm of an over-ruling 
Providence is alone sufficient to yield protec- 
B tion! When we consider the complicated 
f dangers, and expenses, and (what is perhaps 
a still greater evil) the sure, though imper- 
ceptible, consumption by which our dreaded 
| and envied navy must infallibly and quickly 


— 


m be destroyed, ina succession of winter block- 


® ades, what Briton is there who can contem- 
| plate the dreadful prospect, without the most 
lively sentiments of grief and apprehension ? 


q Who, bat would inquire to what purpose 


1 must this accumulation of evils be hazarded 
= OF incurred? What are the benefits we can 
¢xpect even from the most successful block- 


q ale? The answer must amount to little more 
m than this: 


| we shall, by blockading the 
emy, prevent them from leaving their 


© crs to fight our fleets; which repeated ex- 
® Pence has convinced us they will not do, 
when our ships have been crippled, dis- 
© Persed, and driven from their coasts. -—At 


the same time, too, that we are thanking our 
gallant admirals for keeping the French iu 


harbours, we anticipate a certain vic- 


if they. can by any means be induced to 
| “OMe out! Can there be greater inconsist- 
“icy? But surely the blockade of Boulogne 


be a quvise measure! It not only pre- 


invasion, but gives us the most favour- 
able Opportunities of attacking them, or of 
“2n0ying their flotillas when skulkiog from 


® Port to port, even under their land batteries ? 
 -—That it affords an apt occasion to try 
experiments, aud to prove that which 
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it is impossible to doubt, the nnrivalled gul- 
lantry of our officers and seamen, no one who 
has read the daily papers of the present 
month will be hardy enough to deny.——« 
But, though every degree of praise is due to 
our officers and seamen, yet what advantage 
have we obtained from those unequalled ex- 
ertions of dating enterprize to compensate 
for the loss or mutilation of those heroes 
who have so severely suffered on those me- 
morable occasions? Have all our “ con- 
quests, glories, triumphs, and spoils,” off 
Boulogne, been of sufficient value to com- 
pensate for the sacrifice of a single British 
seaman, or even of a gun-brig? 1] must con- 
fess, it appears to me they have not: though 
I know it has been the opirion of many, 
that the effect of those dashing exploits in 
terrifying and disheartening the enemy, more 
than counterbalances the losses we sustain 
by them. Could I admit the premises, [ 
must still deny the conclusion ; but both ep- 
pear to me erroneous. A well concerted 
coup de main, is chiefly indebted for its suc- 
cess to the secrecy, silence, and rapidity, 
with which it is executed: its novelty ex- 
cites terror, consternation, and surprize; but 
the frequency of its repetition has an effect 
directly the reverse; the enemy deriving 
confidence from preparation, and energy 
from resistance, is rather emboldened than 
intimidated by these frequent attacks, which 
he now regards no more than the flux and 
reflux of the tide, and from which his land 
batteries always afford him a retreat secure 
to himself, and destructive to his assailants, 
Viewing in this light the operations of out 
blockading squadrons off Boulogne, the wis- 
dom or utility of these indecisive and de- 
structive actions with the enemy's flotillas, 
must appear extremely problematical, though 
the gallantry and ability with which these at- 
tempts are invariably attended, cannot fail 
to excite unanimous admiration and ap- 
plause. Another very material objection 
to the blockading system, (on its present ex- 
tensive scale) is that its manifest and neces- 
sary effect must be, to gratify the wishes, 
and promote the designs of our implacable 
enemy in their fullest extent. What more 
can he desire than to protract the war, to 
debilitate and gradually annihilate our navy, 
to disgust, to dishearten, ovr officers and 
seamen, by continually exhausting their api- 
rits and vigour, in unavailing contentions 
with the elements, and al! the dangers of a 
winter's blockade on an enemy's Coast, A 
tedious crvize which is neither to be reward- 
ed with wealth, glory, ot victory; and whose 
object is to detain in their harbours thoy 


enemies who have repeatedly convinced us, 
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they possessed neither the desire nor the 
courage to leave them; and who, if they 
could by any means be induced to make the 
attempt. would most probably contribute by 
their defeat to the strength and glory of the 
British Navy, and to the termination of a 
disgraceful, desiructive, defensive warfare, 
in which our own exertions accelerate our 
fall, and our insidious malignant enemy suc- 
ceeds by inactivity, and conquers by delay, 
and may finally triumph without striking a 
blow.——What is the cause that invasion is 
still a subject of universal doubt and in- 
quiry? The blockading system.——It is this 
alone that delays the ultimate decision of 
that momentous question, which Buonaparté 
is equally restrained by policy and by fear 
from bringing toan issue. Let us withdraw 
our fleets from his shores, and we deprive 
him of the only pretence for deferring the 
execution of his menaces against us, and the 
performance of his specious promises to his 
credulous and hungry slaves. ——~Instead of 
hoping for popular insurrections in Britain 
from interminable hostility, exhausted finan- 
ces, and intolerabie taxation, which he now 
contemplates as the preludes to a certain and 
easy conquest, he would be convinced he 
must immediately attempt his vaunted inva- 
sion, amid the dangers and horrors of long 
winter's nights, and while the ill acquired 
diadem trembles on bis guilty brows, or he 
will find in France that designed insurrec- 
tion and revolution, which he has so Jong, so 
anxiously, and (thanks to Almighty Provi- 
dence) hitherto so vainly sought for in Bri- 
tain.——I am, Sir, &c. BRITANNICUS. 
Oct. 30, 1804. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS IN MILITARY BODIES. 
Sir, --~ Considering it to be one of 
the principal objects of your paper to direct 
the public mind to a view of any abuse or 
improper practice that may require correc- 
tion, I beg leave to offer a few remarks upon 
a subject, which perhaps, may be deemed 
not wpinteresting —A custom has been lately 
introduced, and now, indeed, become very 
general, amongst the different corps of vo- 
lunteers, to testify their approbation of their 
commanding officer, by presenting him with 
a sword, or a piece of plate, purchased by 
subscription. ‘This assumption of a right 
to decide on the merits or qualifications of 
an officer commanding, cannot surely be de- 
fended in a military point of view, or justi 
fied op apy ground whatever. If a pre- 
sent of this kind is to be a token of approval, 
the withholding it from the next who sue- 
eceds in Command, must tacitly imply that 
he is not equally meritorious. We must ob- 
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serve then, the unpleasant situation of a 
commanding officer looking forward to 3 de. 
cision of this nature. Many circumstance; 
must arise in the public discharge of hij; dang 
that may be considered harsh and disagree, 
able by the individuals under his commang 
He must either sacrifice his duty to the Kins 
in order to accommodate himself to the fer. 
ings of his corps, or, by enforcing the neces. 
saty discipline of the service, he, perhaps, 
forfeits that mark of distinction which was 
bestowed on_ his predecessor.——It is, no 
doubt, presumed that the subscription is yo. 
luntary, and that every man contributes ac. 
cording to his inclination ; but, 1 am conf. 
dent, that many individuals have not the |i. 
beity of choice, from an apprehension of the 
marked situation in which they would ap. 
pear, if they did not come forward to svb- 
scribe their proportion,——Circumstances 
have lately occurred, in other and much 
more important branches of the service, 
which strengthen this latter observation; 
and there can remain but one opinion as to 
the indelicacy of the proposal, and the un- 
justifiable mode of levying the contribution. 
An officer, actuated, no doubt, by the most 
praise-worthy motive, and ambitious, per- 
haps, to display his own respect in a pre-emt- 
nent degree for a superior officer who was 
about to retire, sent a circular letter to the 
other officers who had served under hia, 
containing a proposal, that each of them 
should, according to his rank, subscribe 4 
certain named sum, for the purpose of put 
chasing a handsome present for the accep- 
tance of the said superior officer. ‘The mo 
ney was collected, or, more properly spe 
ing, levied, according to the assessment: the 
article was purchased, was presented to, 
and was accepted of, by the person, for 
whom it was intended.——lI cannot, 
consider the expression of a general - 
timent of the many, as the opinion of the 
individual, whilst any restraint can opers’© 
to influence his determination. Nothing 
else but madness would I call it, 10 = 
racter dspendant io be conspicuously 
guished for his refusal to join in the gat i" 
testimony of respect. Though he 
plead the inability of his means, the , 
cy of his affairs, or the serious calls aoe 
he had for the appropriation of that “ 
which the subseription required ; 
hazard of a negative 
publicly, that common policy wou y 

a passive acquiesence to the terms paren 
requisition. Thus it is, that the oP ing 
sion of each person, least he 
lar in his refusal, forms by that a de abt, 
neralconcurrence ; and, make 
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ey F that if the uninfluenced opinicn of the offi- | positive manner, can alone regain him his jean 
cers alluded to, could be separately obtain- | affection. ——But what the First Consul h 
daty ed, that individually object to me, above every thing, is to or- 
agrees which had collectively re- | der you to prohibit all captains of” French 
ceived t assent. ——F inquiries that | vessels, from receiving on board the young 
King, have t above circum- | person with whom the Citizen Jerome has 
e feel. ber hi ,» that a great many of those | connected himself, it being his intention that ties 
tidy who have thus paid the subscription, scarce- | she shall "y no means come into France, ieee 
haps, q ly ever heard the name of the superior offi- | and his will, that should she arrive, she be } | 
co & cer alluded to; few of them had any cor- | not suffered to land, but be sent back im- my A 
respondence with him, and fewer still had | mediately to the United States, ——Afler 
om B ever the pleasure of a personal interview. | having thus notified to you those intentions , if 
ae ——It is but natural to suppose, now a of the First Consul, and having ordered you 
par precedent 1s established, that the frequency to attend to the arrangements he has made, 
the Ji. : of application, should there bea rapid suc- | it remains for me to invite you to employ, vm 
be f cession of such superior officers, may be- | for the persuasion of the Citizen Jerome, re 
ld ape eee kad Glide the military | every expedient which your wisdom, your | 
> sud. p incomes of the staff; for it would be diffi- | prudence, and excellent judgment shall sug- 
ye B cult to ascertain what period of servicecould | gest. I have written him to this purpose, ys 
wn p authorize aclaim fora similar remuncration, | and have represented to him that the glo- Alt 
ervice, ; when each such superior officerupon retiring, | rious and brilliant career to which his des- ihe 
wees, might expect the same pecuniary mark of | tiny calls him, requires of him a necessary | 
to as his predecessor in office.— sacrifice, due also to his interest, his per- 
aw trust, that the foregoing observations will | sonal glory, and the designs of the Hero ta Mba * 
alien, 7 eece the propriety of discountenancing | whom he has the honour to be related, 
pos & those eet. which cannot, from the | Explain to him, that having been absent for 
| pere asda dependance of the subscribers, be | several years, he little knows the First Con- . 
Hat's mere ered as voluntary ; and, that a prac- sul, whose intleyxibility can be compared to 
ae: ice be unmilitary in every point of view | nothing but the vastness of his conceptions, 
to the q hae e discontinued in future. Hoping | Cherishing important anc profound medita- 
to } ~ these remarks will excite attention in | tions, he considers himself as having no fa- 
es ; — Hay to which they are particularly | mily but the French people, every thing un- 4 
Iremain Sir, yours, &c. Y. | connected with the glory aod happiness of 
—— ndon, Oct. 29, 1804. France, is indifferent tohim, In proportion 
accep as he delights in exalting and honouring 
ott q REIGN OFFICIAL PAPERS. those of his relations who participate those bth Saas 
INTERCEPTED LETTEK RELATIVE TO sentiments with him, does he feel coldness 
t: the ] JEROME BUON APARTE, for those who do not partake them, or who ae 
to, The Minister of Marine to Pichon, Con- walk ina diflerent path from that which 
nfs sular-General at New York. Dated Paris, | 8 genius has traced out for himself. Un- af 
, Sif ] April 20, 1804. wearied fabricator of his own glory, he be- Vegas + 
sere PAR Board of wails in secret, that he sees not his example ad 
those ot his own b!ood; he is indi 
q have taken the orders of the First the obstacles hid ws hat | 
q Citizen, concerning the demand | their effeminacy and he: deck 
stine | t beholding them otherwise engaged 
rome Buonaparté : than in following the steps of his carcer.— 
might orders ey he | Citizen Joseph, his eldest brother, distin. 
that shewed i » im a way | suished by the eminent services he has ren- 
shewed it was not his intention that the | 
wh © slichtest dered in his counci!, by diplomatic media- | 
modification should have place | . 
soney either tions and labours known to all Europe, b 
in my mode of transmitting them to 
tthe HBBBE you, or-in the the treaties he has concluded, invested wit 
or-in the execution of them, I discharge | tof the fi 
‘m $0 © my duty j ne the senatorial robe, and of the first rank in | 
y in notifying to you his resolution | 
vise HBP that no / the Legion of Honour, has seemed to him 
money shall be advanced on the or- ‘lothed wi 
f the B® der of Cig not yet sufficiently clothed with glory, and : 
itizen Jerome.——He has receiv- at fae whi 
chen [EEE €d ord wishing to crown him with that for w hich 
ers, in his capacity of Lieutenant of | ‘Gnd instruments rife | 
ingu- ® the Fle every one may find instruments in pertls, 
| et, to come back to France by the ‘tins and’ he had’ 
first French f : hardships, nd genius, he has ju {given him 
rigate that was returning thi- abe 10 bear’ 4 
oubdt, Ber; and the executio f this ord one of the regiments which are to bear into 
- 4 England the national yengeance.—Geriere 
the First Consul insists, in the 6 
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Louis, general of division, known until 
now by. inilitary glory, is about to add to it 
that of the statesman, and has been just ad- 
mitted into the Council Section of Legisla- 
tion.——Citizen Lucien, with the reputa- 
tion of past conduct, and a fortune per- 
fectly independent, has formed connexions 
repugnant to the views of the First Consul ; 
and the consequence is, that he has just 
quitted France, and that, obliged to aban- 
don the theatre of the glory of his own fa- 
mily, he has exiled himself to Rome, where 
he iediies the simple spectator of the des- 
tinies of his august brother and the empire. 
——These examples will inform Jerome 
what his brother expects of him, and what 
he may expect from his brother, Young as 
yet, and of an age at which the laws autho- 
rize not amarriage to which relations have 
not consented, he has indiscreetly and 
rashly contracted one (these are the Con- 
sul’s words) ; he has abandoned the labours 
which the country required of him; yield- 
ing to an irrational passion, he has, without 
doubt, acted grievously wrong, but his 
youth shall be suffered to plead his excuse, 


provided he is wise enough not to disobey | 
the voice which calls him.——~—Ashamed of | 


hjs indolence, too long protracted, let him 
seize the first occasion of returning to share 
those labours whereof he should have given 


to consecrate tue ties which unite them.— 
As his friend, as devoted to his family, as 
his superintendant, in fine, in the career 


expect a quiet hearing from Jerome, and I 
entreat he wil] execute the orders he has re- 
ceived, and follow my advice: I sce his 
brother every day, and if I give him no pro- 
sect of bending that brother, by a different 
conduct, it is because, in truth, I have per- 
ceived that he is ia this respect inflexible. — 
Jerome is wrong, said he to me, to fancy 
that he will find in me aifections that will 
yield to his weakness ; the relation in which 
I stand to him does not admit of parental 
condescension, for, not possessing the au- 
thority of a father over him, | cannot feel 
for him a father’s affection. A father is 
blind, and takes a pleasure in blinding him- 
self, because his son and he are identified. 
They bave given and received so much, re- 
ciprocally, that they form but one person ; 
but, a5 to me, what am I to Jerome ? What 
identity can subsist between us? Sole fabri- 
caior of my destiny, I owe nothing to my 
brothers... In what I have done for o1 

they have found means to reap for themselves 
aa abundant harvest; bat they must not on 


that account abanden the field where a 
is something to be reaped, They aust re 
leave me insulated and deprived of the aid 
and services which I have a right io expect 
from them. ‘They cease to be any thing to 
me if they press not around my person, ang 
if they follow a path that is opposite io 
mine. If I require so much fiom those of 
my brothers who have already rendered so 
many services, if I completely abandon him 
who in maturer years has thought proper to 
withdraw himself from my direction, what 
has Jerome to expect ? So young, as yet, and 
only known by forgetfulness of his duties, as. 
suredly if he does nothing for me, I see it in ihe 
decree of fate, which has determined that | 
ought to do nothing for him. ——This is 
what the hero hath said and repeated to me 
in divers conversations, The solemnity of 
those confidential communications be has 
condescended to make to me on this subject, 
has struck me, and I repose them in yout 
bosom, that you may seize the moment aad 
the manner of impressing them on Jerome, 
What gratitude will he not owe to you if you 
succeed in persuading him : | know pot what 
degree of resistance ‘you wil] experience, 
but let him be well persuaded that it is more 


_ from personal attachment thaa from duly, 


that 1 insist with him om such details. My 


| duty might be limited to the transmitting to 
an example, and he will recover his brother | 
in the head of the siate—it is the only means | 


him the orders and arrangements of the 
First Consul, but this long effusion caa 


| proceed from no other motive but my friend. 
ship for him. 
_ forgetting him, and he. is occupied by 
which he has embraced, I have a right to | 


The Consui would end by 


many great objects, that this oblivion, paid: 
ful at first, would settle into habit—aod 
this is what I fear, the deliricm of 
the passiop should render him inaccessible 10 
the voice of reason, you have only one thing 
to represent to him, Which is, that the 
passions cease, or at least declive, and that 
in this case the consequence would be end: 
less, Jerome is very young, bis life will be 
long, and I, who know jus. brother 
betier than he himself. knows hia, mn cere 
tain, that should he not comply wil ~ 
wishes, he is storing up for himself the ae 
poignant regret. —— Moreover, if, 
should prolong is 
stay iw the United States during the pon 
peace should. be made, before his rch 
what a grief. for him to have passed W! 
woman a season. of dangers. 4! 
ret does he not prepares 
herself, when bumbled by 
scurity, he shall one day impute 
were it even involuntarily, and seer 
the bottom of his heart, the indolent ibe 
which he shall haye been, reduced >) 
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i passion wherewith she inspired him.—And 
Seven if he loves this woman, let him learn 
Por her sake to ‘qait her. Let him return 
Band keep near his brother—he will give him 

EB credit for the sacrifice; and from the senti- 
© ments of good will and friendship which will 
© thence result, it is not forbidden him to con- 
hopes. ‘But let him not bring her 
B along with him ; be her accomplishments 
S what they may would produce no effect, for 

® most assuredly the order is given to prevent 
her landing, and it would be fresh trouble, 
Me onda disobedience too gross of the orders 
pot the First Consul to have any other effect 
Bihao an irritation extremely unpleasant for 
Swhat is and ought to be most dear to the 

E heart of Jerome.—~—I repeat to you, Citizen, 

J recommend the object of this letter to your 
m careful attention, and to your solid judge- 
me ment, as to the use you shall make of it ; 
me | have entered into no detail on the nature 
Bof the illegality of the connexion in question, 

B because I treat this affair in a sentimental 
manner merely ; but I have some difficulty 
m0 conceive how the father of the young 
® person hath brought himself to yield to an 
= vnion, reprobated by our laws, and which 
pthe dignity of Jerome’s family required 
esiould be very matarely considered betore it 
2s consented to.— (Signed) Decres.—— 
Bethe example of Lucien cannot but divert 
s Jerome from imitating his conduct : behold 


separated from his brother; but this 


Baillictive separation, afflictive for all the 


pttiends of their family, would have much 


a. Bmore unpleasant consequences for Jerome 
ho has yet acquired no personal weight, 
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frequently to renew to you the d&urance of 


my sentiments towards vou, T'shall always: 
perceive with pleasure that you take such 
measures as may prevent your city from 
becoming the centre of those intrijracs and 
disturbances which England endeavours ‘to 
propagate on the Continent, to mistead it, 
and renew the evils of war, the calamitie? 
of which you have already sufficiently expe- 
rienced.——I_ pray God, worthy and great 
friends , to have you under his holy and gra- 
cious protection. 

(Signed) NaPoLeon. 


SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Russia anp France.—~ Previous to 
the making of any remarks upon the merits 
or the probable consequences of the dispute 
between these two powers, it may not be 
unnecessary to say a word or two as tothe 
progress of the dispute itself, as far as that 
progress is perceivable in the diplomatic com- 
munications that have found their way into 
the world. ——The coolness between Russta 
and France, which fitst became visible in 
the treatment which Count Marckoft publick- 
ly received at Paris, and which, as it now 
would seem, arose from his having pressed 
the fulfilment of the articles of a secret con- 


vention between the two powers, relative te 


the affairs of the several states of Italy; that 
coolness, which at last, was tarned into a 
downright quarrel between Buonaparté and 
Marckoff, the latter being openly reproached 
by the former at a public levee; that cool- 


| ness was made evident to al! Europe in the 


note written, after the departure of Marckoff, 


fortune, and whose property behind 


Bhim at Paris has been employed, in part, to 
B Py the bills he has drawn on France. 
Bis motive is nothing in comparison of 
those more prevailing ones, of the dutics 
Bd the career of glory that call upon him. 


rt 


PUBLIC PAPER. 
iter of his Frenoh Imperial Maye.ty, to the Bur- 
fomaster amd Counei] of the City of Kranckfort. 
Written at Meni, Oct. 15 1804. 
q Very worthy and good friends.——L 
Bbave read the letter of the date of the 30th 
a” August, which Messrs. Humbracht and 


Mesler, Burgomasters and Senators of your 
= tree Imperial City, communicated to me on 
parts the assurances which you give 
Sof your sentiments towards me, is the 
are agreeable to me, as it convinces me 
On you, after the experience you have had 
q _ the participation I take in the indepen- 
and welfare of your city, will not fail 
¥ shew yourselves always grateful for it. 
Tesident-with-you has it in commission 


= 


But | 


by d'Oubril, the Russisn Chargé Affaires 
at Paris, in answer to Talleyrand’s circular 
letter relative to the intrigues of Drake and 
Mehée de la Touche.* ‘Lhis answer was 
given on the 25th of March, 1804, a few 
days after the seizure and execution of the 
Duked'Enghien. Inthe meao time Marckoft, 
who had once been so great a favourite at Pa- 
ris, had met with a most gracious reception 
at St. Petersbarg, where the Enrperor Alex- 
ander had, by poblic rescript, bestowed on 
him an anaual salary of 12,000 roubles, ho- 
nonred him with promotion to a high office, 
and renewed to him an expression of the Im- 
peria!l thanks for his conduct while at Paris, 
“ where,” says the Emperor, you dis” 
‘€ charged your duty with the greatest zeal,’ 
“ and te my entire satisfaction."¢ ‘The 
instrument containing these gracious expres. 
sions and provisions bears daie on the 15th 


* See D’Oubril’s Answer, Register, Vol. V. Pa 
607. 
See the Reseript, Register, Vol V. 7. 79°. 
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691) 
of February, 1804, and, of course, the 
knowledge of its existence reached Paris a- 
bout the time that d’Oubril’s answer of the 
25th of March was delivered to Talleyrand. 
When the news of the seizure and execu- 
tion of the Duke of Enghien reached St. 
Petersburg, the court must obviously have 


been extremely well disposed to avail itself 


of the opportunity, offered by that event, to 
come to an open rupture with France upon 
grounds where Russia would appear, not as 
an ambitious intruder into the affairs of the 
south of Europe, but, as the champion of 
the independence of nations, as the de- 
fender of the weak against the violence of 
the strong, as the avenger of injured in- 
nocence upon the heads of the guilty. 
Accordingly, a note was, on the 22d of 
April, 1804, delivered to Talleyrand by 
d‘Oubril complaining of the violation of the 
rights of nations, committed by the French, 
and notifying that the Emperor had caused 
his sentiments upon the subject to be made 
known to the Diet of Ratisbon.* Agreea- 
bly to this notification, a note was laid be- 
fore the Diet ina few days after the last-men- 
tioned note was delivered to ‘Talleyrand. 
This note bears date at Ratisbon on the 5th 
of May, 1804, and is stated to have been 
given in on the 6th of that month. M. de 
Kluppel, the person by whom it is signed, 
repeats the complaints conveyed in the note 
of d’Oubril, of the 22d of April, and con- 
cludes by expressing the conviction of the 
Emperor, his master, that the Diet and the 
Head of the German Empire will do justiec 
to his disinterested and manifestly indis- 
pensible care, and that they will unite 
their endeavours with him, to transmit their 
just remonstrances to the French government 
to prevail on it to take such steps and mea- 
sures as the violation of their dignity may 
require, and asthe maintenance of their 
foture security may render necessary.+ 
Whether the Diet and Head of the German 
Eappire thought that the endeavours, which 
they were thus invited to make would be 
useless ; or whether they regarded the inter- 
ference of France as being not more inju- 
rious to their dignity, and not more danger- 
ous to their security as the further interference 
of Russia would be, has not been officially 
stated to the world; but it is certain, that 
neither the Head of the German Empire, 
nor any of its members, the Kings of Great 
Britain and Sweden (the former as Elector of 


* See tnis note. Register, Vol. VI, p- 29. N. B. 


The note is there, by mistake, da i 
instead of 22d April. 


t Scethe note. Register, Vol. V. p-788. 
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Hanover, and the latter as Duke of Anter 


Pomerania), acted upon the ady; 
sia. While the Russian Ministers Pa 
and Ratisbon were thus employed at Pari 
and at Ratisbon, their court, where Marck. 
off had already been so graciously received 
and so highly rewarded and honoured, upon 
his return from Paris, went into movrniny 
for the unfortunate Duke d’Enghien, 
which, to the astonishment of those who 
know nothing of the British cabinet, the ey. 
ample was not followed even by the court of 
St. James’. Thus affairs remained till July, 
1804, on the 21st of which month d'Oubr! 
presented to Talleyrand a note of great 
length, the substance whereof was given in 
the preceding sheet,* and the whole of 
which, together with the note from the sams 
to the same, dated 28th of August, 1804, 
will be given in the next double sheet of 
this work. Upon delivering this last-men- 
tioned note he puts an end to all friendly in- 
tercourse by notifying the orders he has re- 
ceived to depart, and by demanding the ne- 
cessary passports. We are accordingly, now 
informed, that he has returned to Russia, and 
that the French legation has been ordered to 
quit, and, of course, has quitted St. Peters- 
burg.——Before I ed to any remarks 
upon the case as it is left by these notes o! 
d'Oubril, it will be useful to give a short 
sketch of the progress of the dispute between 
France and Sweden, this latter being the 
only power upon the continent, whieh, 3 
yet, appears to have entered into the views 
of Russia.———In answer to Talleyrand’s ci 
cular letter relative to the intrigues of Drake 
and Mehée de Ja Touche, the Swedish mi- 
nister at Paris made use of the occasion for 
no other purpose than that of convey!ng the 
offence which his master had justly taken * 
the violation of the territory of Baden, &P* 
cially when considered together with the a 
lancholy event to which that violation aad 
led. But, before this violation of the 3 
of nations took place, we find, that 

King of Sweden, as Duke of 
merania, had caused to be delivered ! 


q vere 
q Rat isk 


the Diet at Ratisbon, a note dated 
the 26th of January, 1504,t remonst! 
* See the joint note of the Prussian ae moto 
ministers dated 16th May, 18043 12 that 
evade the question by expressing their | clined 10 
the First Consul of himself w! Pasty Russie piaint 
give such satisfaction as shall sati? 
Vol. V. p. 906.—See the note of the King Ov ke. ook 


Ratisbon, 21st July, t 
Va. VE 784, And the note of the 
of Sweden, dated Ratisbon, 14th May, FS 
gister, Vol. VI. p. 358- ts 


+ See this note. Register, Vol. VI. Ps 356 
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“h chef 
e, that 


the violation of the rights of several 
Ft the German Princes, which violation be- 
Bing a natural consequence of the system of 
Biademnities, it was easy to see the reason 
hy Russia did not join in the remonstrance ; 
P hut it must not be forgotten, that already the 
B dispute between Russia and France had pro- 

B ceded to great lengths, and the quarrel with 
\Marckofl had become a iatter of public no- 
Bioriety. Before this took place, Sweden ob- 
Byerved a perfect silence upon the subject of 
Mithe acts of plunder committed upon the 
FGerman Princes. ‘The violation of the terri- 

B tory of the Elector of Baden was a new, and 

® jcaving al] consideration of motive out of the 
Bouestion, a very just cause of complaint 
fe with his Swedish Majesty, whose minister at 
BRatisbon, at the distance of only eight days 
fein dete, strenuously seconded the call of Rus- 
Bsiaupon the Emperor and the Germanic 

Body, to demand satisfaction.* On the 27th 

Bot July 1804, another note was deiivered in 
Bto the Diet of Ratisbon, on the part of his 
BSwedish Majesty,not merely referring to the 

Me iussian note of the month of May preceding, 
bui repeating all the sentiments of thai note, 
Bend enforcing the necessity of a general co- 
¢pcration in acting upon its priaciples, and 
B's specihc recommendation.¢ In the mean 
ptime, the Elector of Baden, the fathes-in-law 
me the King of Sweden, and the Prince 
Bose territary bad been violated for the 
Bp(pose of seizing the Duke dEnghien and 
epolting him to death; this very prince had, 

{ before the presenting of the last mentioned 
wedish note, implored the Diet not to suf- 
Bicr the representations made by Russia and 

Be weden to be followed by any further conse- 
mcccnces! this note the French govern- 
and its HEAD,” were spo- 
of as the benefactors of Germany, and 
which it was signified that. explanations, 
meP*rtectly suitable to the good dispositions of 
Be! ance, had been given even as to the oc- 
ecv'rences in question! After this, for the 
BDuke of Anterior Pomerania still to per- 
in his remonstrances to the Diet of 
BXctisbon, stillto call up the blood of the 
d'Enghien appears to have been too 
euch for the patience of Buonaparté, who, 
Epon the eve of becoming an emperor, 
Binking it beneath him, perhaps, to enter 
m'0 a diplomatic quarrel with a duke, 


a 


lecated to the Moniteur the task of 
e2king one general reply to all the com- 
mints of his Swedish Majesty. This task 
executed on the 14th of August, 1804; 
mod that the execution exhibited very littie of 


q * See note, Register, Vol. VI. p. 358. 
See the note. Register, Vol, VI. p. 234 
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moderation, very little abstinence from re- 
proach, and even from abuse, need hardly 


be stated; but, it is not unworthy of nos - 


tice, that, amongst the reproaches of the 
Moniteur, was that of the King of Sweden'é 
remaining neuter during the late Continental 
war, which, the Moniteur observes, was the 
proper time for him to have come forward 
for the defence of the Germanic Consti- 
tution.* In consequence of this disrespect. 
ful and virulent publication, his Swedish 
Majesty, condescending to notice the Moni- 
teur in question in express terms, did, by a 
note delivered by his order, to the French 
minister Caillard at Stockholm, on the 7th 
of September, 1804, pot an end to diploma- 
tic intercourse between Sweden and France, 
This note, which does not appear to have 
been the result of very mature deliberation, 
and in which bis Swedish Majesty certainly 
descended too low in disputing with the 
editor of a French vewspaper, concludes by 
Stating, that, as asentence in the article of 
the Moniteur seems to imply, that the French 
government is disposed to admit that the 
com,nercial intercourse between Sweden 
and France would be attended with some 
advantages, his Majesty, on his part, is wil- 
ling to pernut the same from those sentiments 
of esteem which he has always entertained 
for the French people, sentiments which he 
has ioherited from bis ancestors, and which 
owe their origin totar happier times. This 
was not what one could have wished, espe- 
cially afier it had been observed, in the body 
of the note, that, if ihe object of the Moni- 
teur was to separate the people of oweden 
from their sovereign, the object would not 
be accomplished. Wor was it without much 
mortification that, on the same day on which 
this note was delivered to the French minis- 
ter, an order was issued from the Court- 
Chancellor of Sweden, prohibiting the im- 
portation of French newspapers into the do- 
minions of his Swedish Majesty, thereby 
evincing a dread of that effect of which ia 
the note, the king had expressed his con- 
tempt.¢— The foregoing historical sketch 
appeared necessary as an introduction to any 
discussion upon the merits of the dispute be- 
tween the Northern Couris and France, 
The official documents have been referred to, 
because a re-perusal of them may contribote 
toa still clearer understanding of the sab- 
ject: and for the same reason a re-perusal 
of a demi-official paper circulated on the 
continent in defence of the views of Russia 


* Sce this paper from the Moniteur. Register, 
Vol. VI. p. 356 10 360. 
+ Scethe Order. Register, Vol. VI. p. 428. 
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is recommended.*—The Russian note deli- 
vered to Talleyrand on the 21st of July last, 
as wellasthat which was delivered to him oa 
the 28thof August, and in whichthe diploma- 
tic intercourse was putanend to, will be insert- 
edat fulllength ina futuresheet of the Register. 
The note puts forward very little new matter; 
and the substance of the former note has 
been laid before the public in the preceding 
sheet, p. 643. Since the appearance of the 
Russian notes, the substance of the French 
note, delivered in answer to the Russian 
note, has appeared, and it is as follows: 
«* After stating the astonishment of the Em- 
“ peror of the French at the complaints of 
© Russia, and the tone in which they are ex- 
«« pressed, whichis represented as being that 
“ of a conqueror, dictating to a subject 
«¢ power, instead of the familiar tone which 
“+ ought to be used between two countries 
“ standing upon terms of intimacy, and 
‘* treating upon a system of perfect equality, 
‘‘ the note asserts ;—That France bas a 
* right to reproach Russia with having ne- 
 giected to execute her engagements; with 
“ having interfered and changed the govern- 
« ment of the Seven Islands, which was 
* placed under the joint guarantee of france, 
** Russia, and the Porte, without any con- 


** having sent large bodies of troops to 
«* Corfu, and having made an ostentatious 
of seading additional num- 

rs.—Tbat the Emperor of Russia had 
* also given an open reception to the emi- 
‘* grants of every description, and had con- 
** terred on them public employments ; and 
‘* so far from expelling from his dominions 
“* the individuals of the Bourbon Family 
“and their head, had allowed them an 
* asylum io the Rassian territories, aud had 
** participated in their criminal projects ; 
“ contrary to the wise example of his father, 
“* at the time of his endeavouring to termi- 
** nate the war, and to restore the tranquilli- 
“ ty of Europe :—That Russia had also re- 
“« cently placed itself in a posture of direct 
“ defiance to France, by ordering a court 
** mourning as a oark of respect to the me- 
“ mory of an agent in the pay of England, 
“« engaged in a criminal design to effect the 
of France:—that Russia had acted 
* in this manner, after this traitor to his 
“ country had been condemned by the just 
“ decision of a tribunal of the French go- 
“ vernment, and had been executed in pur- 
** suance of its sentence :—That these and 
** many other examples of the ill disposition 
oe of the Russian government, the whole of 


See Register, Vol. VIL p. 483, 
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‘* whose conduct towards France had und 

** gone an unaccountable alteration i, 
‘* glaring partiality which Russia Unifor 
“ manifested towards England, and the ~ 
** fidious conduct and plots of M. Marciok 
** who had increased the differences between | 
“* the two governments, and had engaged in 
** all the wicked designs of the eMigranty 
“* and disaffected persons in France - that 
*¢ these were the real causes which indyced 
** the Russian government to adopt that cold 
inexplicable conduct towards Fraye 
which it had lately thought proper 
“ evince upon every occasion : —That finally, 
“ if notwithstanding all the solicitude of ii. 
‘* Emperor of the French to maintain th 
“* relations of peace and amity between the 
two countries, the Emperor of Russi 
© should join his arms to those of England, 
** the Emperor of the French would in that 
“* event rely on the skill and valour of his a. 
** mies, and would maintain at every hazard 
‘© the honour of France, and the lustre of 
the french name.”"——The materials for 
judging with minute correctness upon this 
great subject are yet incomplete. We want 
the French note previous to the 21st of July; 
that note, in which Talleyrand answered to 


; | D'Oubril’s note of the 22d of April, and in 
« certor communication with France ; with 


which D’Oubril states, that “ the French 
“ cabinet (to maintain its erroneous princi 
“ ples) deviated so far from every requisitt 
* decorum and the regard due to truth, a 
“ to allege examples which were allo 
“ gether improper to be mentioned ; that 
“ it in an official document, recalled even 
“a father’s death to the recollection of hi 
illustrious son, in order to wound histed- 
“ der feelings; and that (contrary to @ 
truth and to all probability) it raised 
“ accusation against another governmet 
“ whom France never ceases to calva 
“ niate, merely because she is at war wit 
« it.” We clearly enough perceive 1108 
this, that Talleyrand, in answer to the ™ 
monstrances of Russia relative to the viol 
tion of the territory, of Baden and the ext: 
cution of the Duke D'Enghien, repro 

the Emperor of Russia with someting ye 
specting the taking-off of his father, i 
Emperor Paul, and reproached the ai 
government with an attempt to assassit 


Buonaparté, But, the want of this note 
Talleyrand leaves a material chasm Dou 


correspondence. That 
bril states, at once evasive ry Se 
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Bare, however, in possession of enough to 
Menable us to form a judgment as to the 
Spain objects of the contending parties, al- 
Biyy2ys regarding Sweden as having no object 
seyarate from those of Russia. —— This lat- 
eer power, it is very evident, has, during 
Bthe last twenty years, been earnestly endea- 
Btouring to obtain an extensive and perma- 
Brent footing inthe sovth of Eurepe, towards 
Bethe accomplishment of which object she was, 


= cold es she thought, pushing with hasty and for- 
Has, Bronate strides in the mediation relative to the 
2. finally, pGerman indemnities ; though it was at that 
de of the Btime suggested in this work, that Buonaparté 


Bwould finally eject her, after having made 
Suse of her name and influence to accomplish 
Bhis views and to give a sanction to bis pro- 


Atain the 
ween the 


: zh meceedings. But this artful politician (or ra- 
| ry and, Bther those artful politicians by whom he has 
f his, Bthe sense to be guided) fished with a double 


Shook; for we now find, that there was a 
msccret convention entered into between Rns- 
sia and France on the 11th of October, 1801, 
maccording to which, Buonaparté was to eva- 
meecuste the Neapolitan dominions, and was to 
prespect the neutrality of that kingdom in fu- 
mture wars; he was, in concert with Russia, 
Btoestablish some principle for finally adjust- 
Mids the affairs of Italy ; he was to indemnify 
King of Sardinia in a manner satisfactory 
gto Russia! Here, then, Russia appears as the 
peat and exclusive protectoress of Italy. 
Beehe actually became, in conjunction with 
Bbuonaparté, a dictator, absolutely a distri- 


'y hazard 
ustre of 
tials for 
pon this 
Ve want 
of July; 
wered 
, and in 

French 
princie 
requisite 
ruth, ai 
re 


3 pe pbuter of power and dominion through the 
of be Bw hole empire of Germany, not excepting 
territories of the Imperial House itself. 
what kind the feelings of Austria must 
been upon that occasion, it is by no 
naaeh q means difficult to imagine. Indeed, con- 
ting the necessary elect of this ioter- 
Of Russia, her direct instrumentality 
from humbling the House of Austria, what had 
he re ae brand now to do but to open his port- 
viol olio, and to show the Austrian minister the 
exes convention, in virtue of which Russia, 
ached 2 ter having been a dictator in Germany, was 
ng > bscome the sole guardian of Italy, there- 
the Austria to a state of intolerable 
ati P—-—The recent and present 
a onduct of this latter power, as far, at least, 
ocd i wecan judge from outward appearances, is 
the what one would have expected as 
DOs consequence of such a discovery. 
“out from the revolotionary principles 
France ho longer exists; her danger 
ing . the arms of France has been lessened 
which Od her having lost those parts of her terri- 
ia = 'Y: which was, in all wars, so much ex- 
Wt Maen? to those arms, and her danger both 


pm the influence and the arms of Russia 
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would, if the latter became the protectoress 
of Italy, have been beyond all calcolatioi 
augmented: indeed, it must have been ‘ob« 
vious, -that, if the wishes of Russia had 
been accomplished ; if the secret convention! 
between Russia and France had been fulfilled, 
Austria mast have soon become a mere cy- 
pher in Europe. With such conviction in 
their minds, the statesmen of the court of 
Vienna had no choice; and, accordingly we 
find them acting in perfect unison with the 
views of France. Mortifying reflection ! 
that while our enemy keeps us in a constant 
state of alarm and terror, he has quite suf- 
ficient leisure to play off the powers of the 
Continent against one another! It may now, 
perhaps, be recollected, that, during that 
memorable scene, called the settling of the 
German Indemnities, some of our legislators 
and statesmen, and all our merchants and 
manufacturers, with here and there a very 
honourable exception, were ready and even 
ostentatiously forward to express their indif- 
ference at it. Let them alone!” was the 
cry. “ Let them settle their own disputes ; 
“¢ and Jet us keep ourselves to ourselves.” 
The public must remember that this senti- 
ment was echoed atacity feast. Yes, Sir 
Balaam ! but they will not let you alone | 
They will not let you keep yourselves to 
yourselves! They say you have more good 
things than you have a right to; and they 
vow they will havea share, though you ery 
your eyes out, Itis no use to swear the 
peace against them: the Vice Society can- 
not put them down: they will have a dis- 
pote with you, and yon mast, by some means 
or other, get at them and beat them, or they 
will take all your treasures and your life into 
the bargain. ——But, will Austria really op- 
pose the allies of Great Britain? She must, 
or be herself undone ; and, it is that very 
short-sighted selfishness, which was so toast- 
ed and boasted at the city feast, which has 
greatly contributed to reduce her to the dire 
alternative. Nothing would be easier than 
to trace this consequence back to its efficient 
cause, and to show, that the evil is, in a 
great degree to be attributed to the want of 
wisdom in the British cabinet ; but this has 

already been done in the series of letters, 

from one of which the motto to the present 

sheet is taken, and the whole of which, were 
it pot too much to ask, J could now wish 

the public at this time to peruse.* In thove 

letters, it was not only predicted, that Ads~ 

tria would be completely alienated from 


* They are to be found in Vl. If, at ihe fol- 
lowing pages, 27! 354) 393) 449», 4930 3%) 
646. 
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Great Britain, who would be left without 
efficient allies in all future wars; bat, the 
reasons why this should happen were clearly 
stated. There was little merit in sgdoing ; 
for it must have been evident to every one at 
all acquainted with the system of Europe, 
that, in fotare, France would have no quar- 
rel with either of the Imperial Courts with- 
out being favoured by the nevtrality or the 
active assistance of the other. That such 
will be the case now we have no positive of- 
ficial declaration to prove; but, we have 
what is nearly equivalent to such a declara- 
tion, Russia quarrels with Buonaparté ; the 
House of Austria acknowledges his title as 
Emperor of France, and makes an addition 
to its own hereditary title at the same time. 
Russia declines acknowledging that addition, 
in which, it is said, her example is followed 
by the cabinet of Great Britain : while the 
King of Sweden, as Duke of Anterior Po- 
merania goes farther, and, in a note present- 
ed to the Diet of Ratisbon, on the 26th of 


August last, calls in question the right of | 


the Head of the House of Austria to assume 
the hereditary title of Emperor.* These 
circumstances sufficiently indicate the un- 
friendly, not to say Lostile, disposition of the 
parties; and there can be little doubt, that 
the disposition of Austria is, to join France 
in arms, if necessary, to prevent Russia from 
obtaining a footing in the south of Europe ; 
in any part of the south of Europe, from the 
Beephoree to the Alps. Russia, by stretch- 
ing at too much, has lost all to the south, 
upon the Continent, and cannot, while at 
variance with France, hope for any gratifi- 
cation of her ambition except amongst the 
Mediterranean islands, where, if she be gra- 
tified at all, it must be at the expense of 
England !——Of the aukwardness of her po- 
sition Russia herself seems to be aware ; for, 
the close of D'Oubril’s last note seems to 
indicate an intention on the part of his court 
to follow the example of his Swedish Ma- 
jJesty’; to suspend all diplomatic intercourse, 
to lay: down the pen, but to leave France to 
determine when the sword shall be taken up, 
or, as it would seem, whether it shall be 
taken up at all; and, as Buooaparté will 
scarcely be so mad as to insist vpou such 
quiet people becoming his enemies, it is 
more than probable, that the weapon of 
death will remain unsheathed, unless some 
of ovr news-paper writers should draw it 
out in spite of the wearers, Still faithful 
** to his engagements,” says D'Oubril, and 
“* anxious to avoid the shedding of human 
* ‘bload, the Emperor will confine himself 


* See the move, Register, Vol. Vi. p. 428. 
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* to that resolution which th respect} 

* sition of the two countries 
** and France can do without those relations 
the continuance of which js Only oe 
“ warranted by reasons of advantage 
** accommodation, and without Which jt j 
“ better that they should have no Citibesign 
As it is the French Kovetnment slope 
“ which has given rise to the present ide 
“ of affairs, it will also depend upon it t 


* decide whether war is to follow oy yoy ln 


case it shall compel Russia, either by fred) 


injuries, or by provocations aimed against 
her, or against her allies, or by stil threw. 


ening more seriously the security and jp. 


dependence of Europe, his Majesty wil 


“ then manifest as much energy in employ. | 


“* ing those extreme measures, which a jus 
** defence requires, as he has given proots of 
“* patience, in resorting to the use of all ihe 
“ means of moderation consistent with the 
* maintenance of the honour and dignity of 
his this is the alliance 
that was to save us! The words bere put in 
Italic characters were so distinguished in the 
translation of this note published in the mi- 
nisterial papers ; and, the intention was to 
give a broad hint to the superficial reader, 
that, Russia is resolved on war if France 
does fresh injuries to the allies of Russia, 
and that, as qe are the allies of Russia, 
she will go to war, if France docs ws 
fresh injuries! Nay, this condition ex 
tends, I perceive, to provocations; ant, 
therefore, if such be the meaning and i 
tention of Russia, she will either go to war, 
ot Napoleon must break up his threaten: 
ing flotilla! What an intolerable absurdity! 
Why, if Buonaparté were to read thi 
Morning Post newspaper, he would cer 
tainly think that he had scared us al! out o! 
our senses. !—This bloodless declaration 
Russia comes, too, observe, after a post" 
demand that the Freneh shall evacuate Hae 
nover immediately. But, the truth that, 
situated as Russia now is, without any fr 
ing on the Southern part of the conten 
of Europe, and kept back by the arms 
the neutrality of Prussia and Austria, 
cannot give to France any thing wi") 
From the 
even of the name of annoyance. 
moment an alliance with Russia was' 
of, it was foreseen, that such wou pe 
consequence, unless all parties sey fe 
tuated by motives self-evidently 
ed: and, it was not only foreseen he Re 
peatedly foretold, as the readers 
chore, 
gister must remember. If, "bei 
public have been deceived ; if, ate 
cheered and exilarated with the ait 
of seeing the Russian standard wav's 
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he bastions of Savoy and Flanders, they 
sre now plunged into despondency by the 
pacific tone of Sweden and Russia, and 
Fparticularly by the step which the latter 
rower is now said to have taken with re- 
gard to the unfortunate King of France, to 
their own credulity their disappointment 
and dejection must be ascribed, In this 
work a fear was, from the beginning, ex- 
pressed, that, under the influence of such a 
Fyolitical system as ours, no effectual alliance 
would be formed against France; no league 
for the sole and openly avowed purpose of 
restoring the House of Bourbon to the 


Sihrone; and, unless such was the bond of 


alliance, it was always considered as use- 
Fless to form any alliance at all, at the pre- 
sent conjuncture, with Russia, because no- 
Hihing short of the certainty that the war 


me would not tend to the aggrandizement of 


Russia, could, it was evident, induce Au- 
siria to become a party to the alliance ; 


pand, because (Prussia being out of the com- 


spass of hope) at was equally evident, that, 


Pwithout Austria, no alliance whatever could 
much effect against France.—— 
i How, then, has the alliance with Russia and 


Sweden hitherto operated? To the latter, 
itis said, with what truth I know not, that 


BWeare paying the expense of raising an 


army, at the rate of twenty pounds a man, 


Bior the defence of Anterior Pomerania! 
jRussia we are introducing into the Medi- 
picrranean, We have not given her the pos- 
of Mr, Pitt's ** infant republic of 
p“ the Seven Islands,” the independence of 
m “hich that statesman declared to be of an 
portance te England * equal, 


“ to the possession of Malta itself: no; 


me We have not given this independence up to 


Russia; she has taken it; and, we. find, 


that this is one of the subjects of quarrel be- 


‘ween her and Napoleon! It is curious 


me ough, that our enemy should have quar- 
eiclled with our ally for encroaching upon 
5° independence, toa preserve which we 
| 


as of inestimable importance !— 
Vhatever footing Russia obtains in the Me- 
diterranean will, in its degree, be injurious 


Bo Great Britain ; that is to say, if it be the 


lnterest of Great Britain to preserve ber 


pColonies in the East Indies, and especially if 
shoutd continue to be 
; ance to strive to wrest those colonies 
B from her, or, at least, to throw them open 
® '° all the world, Russia, firmly fixed in 
& the Mediterranean, would, when occasion 
*ved, become, iu conjunction with France, 
B® ost formidable enemy to this country. 


the policy of 


he Porte must remain an inactive specta- 


Br, while a Russian army on one side, and 
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a French army on the other, would meet het 
with little interruption in their way to what Ie ee 
they both regard as the principal source of = 
our wealth,——We have taken the wrong 
course to obtain efficient aid upon the Cone Na ate 
linent. We have begun at the wrong end, Nis hit 
To raise an army; to form a mi- 
litary system; these should have been the Niet’ | 
first. measures, Having an army, we should ARNE 
have been able to offer our alliance with ‘ee 
some confidence, We should have talked ye om 
of giving protection to others, instead of 4 a 
humbly seeking. protection for ourselves, 
Why,” says crying Sir Balaam, “ have 
“ we not an army of 480,000 volunteers LT a of 
“ and small bounty and permanent duty hy io 
“ men?” Yes, Balaam; but that is pre- 9 Wi 
cisely the reason why friendly nations keep ‘YA ea 
alool from you, and why, as to hostility to te 
France, your wish “ to keep yourselves to aaa 
yourselves” is, and will be, gratified to 
its fullest extent. What, then, would 
you make every body soldiers? Would 
you destroy all commerce and manufac- 
tures? Would you never have any thing Hy Jf 
‘* but war?” No: I would not have every bal ae 
body soldiers; I would, comparatively Nie 
speaking, have but a very few soldiers; I Maieie | 


would not have half a dozen kinds of ar- 
mies: | would have only one army; but as 


the lioness said to the sow, that one should Wate 
be a lion, No: Balaam, I would not de- Aan 
stroy all commerce and manufactures: | ies 
would only destroy the effect of their dele- Al : 
terious principles: would banish those 
principles from the cabinet and the legisla- 
ture: I would destroy the predominance, 
the empire, of trade; would have no 
Knights and Baronets of the counting- gi fs 
house, the pack, and the spinning-jenny; I Ph aN 

would, in short, make trade, in all its 


branches, be universally regarded as great- 
ly inferior to every liberal profession, and, 
more especially to the profession. of arma, 
No: Sir Balaam, | would not always have 
war, though I confess to you, that I think 
wars are, upona general principle, necessary 
to maintain the order of the world, No, 
no, Balaam, it is not L that am for “ eternal 
war:’’ itis you,who seem to, be for eter, 
nal war; for, that is the consequence of 
the defensive, such is the commercial syse 
tem, that it is now utterly impossible,tor 
any man to point out how this war can, he 
ended, except in a way resembling, the 
termination of your renowned progenitor ; 
The devil and the French divide the priae, 

“ Aud sad Sir Balaam curses God and dice’ 
——This is the fatal catastrophe, which I 
am anxious to see prevented; and, which | 
am thoroughly persuaded cannot ‘be pre- 
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vented without banishing from our national 
councils the narrow and degrading notions 
of trade, and without changing, to a ver 

great degree, the spirit of trade into a mili- 
tary spirit.——Iu the answers to observa- 
tions of this sort, it is now-and-then con- 
fessed, though with great apparent reluc- 
tance, that “ some military states have, in 
% process of time, succeeded over those 
whose main object was traffic.” In pro- 
cess of time! Which were the commercial 
states of the continent of Europe, at the 
commencement of the French revolution? 
France herself was one. Her financiering 
ministers had been, for several years, en- 
deavouring in all manner of ways, to ex- 
tend the commerce of France. Companies 
of traders were established ; American fish- 
ermen were invited to settle in the French 
sea-ports to teach Frenchmen the art of 
obtaining blubber; the curstom-house books 
became the manual of the minister; in 
short France became, as far as it was possi- 
ble for her, under the then existing circum- 
stance, to become, a commercial nation, 
The commercial nations, then, were, Den- 
mark, the Hans Towns, Holland, Monar- 
chical France, Portugsl, Spain, Genoa, and 
Venice. What are they now! All except 
the first (and that first is not very secure) 
have actually been subjugated by, or, from 
the dread of subjugation, have become tri- 


butary to military France. “ In process of 


*« time!” God ‘a’ mercy! why all these 
commercial nations have been thus subdued 
in the space of ten years, and less! “ In 
* process of time!” Time flies swift with 
declining nations, particularly if they are 
of a commercial cast; because, though they 
present a fine plump and florid figure, they 
are deficient in point of nerve.——Again 
and again, therefore, I say, we must be- 
come less commerci.l, and more military; 
we must think less of gain, and more, aye, 


‘much more, of our honour; we must get 


into a disposition to tread back our steps 
for ten years past, to lament the loss of the 
symbols of our military fame, to feel indig- 
nant at the base surrender of the lilies of 
France, of which, though to the works and 
the profits of Birmingham and Manchester 
they contributed nothing, we might, re- 
membering that they were won by the va- 
jour and the blood of our forefathers, have 
truly said tod not, neither 
** do they spin, yet Solomon, in all his glory, 
** was not arrayed like one of these.” ‘I his, 
bowever enthusiastic it may seem ; this is 
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© sentiment of respect, your most 


the temper of mind, to which WE must 


come; or, we shall assuredly fall under the 
of our enemy,——To weep over th 
ard alternative is liseless, as it is als 4 
exccrate those who have reduced us {o it 
It is not a speculative question as to the 
good or evil of wars, or as to which ously 
to be preferred, the arts of peace, or the 
arts of war. It is a fact that we have be. 
fore us, and that we are called on seriously 
to contemplate; and, this fact is, that, if 
France, with her present population and 
resources, insists that we shall be military 
or become her slaves, we must become either 
one or the other, We have a choice; but, 
having no efficient allies upon the conti. 
nent, that choice must be speedily made, 
CuesTer VoLUNTEERS ——Little space 
as I have left, I cannot refrain from saying 
a few words by way of preface to a hand. 
bill, which has been published at Cuesrer 
upon the subject of an election for a sheriff 
of that place, which, as the reader will re. 
collect, is a county of itself——] need 
hardly remind the public of the fears I have 
so frequently expressed as to the effect of 
the Volunteer system upon Elections; how 
often I cautioned the ministers against this 
danger ; and how pressing I was for some 
measure effectually to prevent the arms, 
given for the defence of the country, being 
made use of to subvert the constitution. Al 
this must be fresh in the reader's mind, 
and, therefore, shall, for the preseil, 
content myself with just inserting the 
following paper :—** To the free-men of the 
city of Chester. Influenced by the wishes 
of many very respectable friends, | 
the liberty of offering myself a candidate 
« for the office of sheriff for the year enso'ng, 
It is to give my fellow citizens an oppo 
** tunity of solemnly deciding between the 
Chester Volunteers (to whom it 
“ greatest pride to belong) and their og 
sers, that I thus obtrude myself 
“ public notice. I have suffered a little, the 
*€ corps has suffered more, but the character 
« of this ancient and most respectable | 
“has suffered most, by the 
* groundless, and wanton 
« have been cast upon its loyalty 
“ no doubt that you will seize the pr 
= opportunity to wipe away the se at: 
fix the opprobriam where 


taches._—I am, Gentlemen, 


servant, JOHN WILLIAMSON. 


Cuppin's- Lane, Oct. 24, 1804. 
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Be°1 my opinion it the result will be main- 


t A: public credit will begin, by that time” [in half a century from the year 1752)! “tonke 


tg litle: frail, the least touch will destroy it, 


ond this manner. it will die of the doctor.” 


as tt happened in France during the Reg 
Hume on Public Credits. to 
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IRISH, PARER-MONEY., 
Stx,—— The last packet brought the 17th 
B Nugiber of Vol, VI, of your Political Regis- 
tr, containing my letter to you of the 18th 
ultimo, (see p. 623) on Irish paper money, 
aod your Observations upon it. (See p. 
You state, that it is not the 
« Bank Directors, but the paper system, ex- 
« toded as it now is, that ts ito fault; which 
B“ piper system ‘is the consequence of the 
t bank restriction law, and the measure of 
«Mr. Pit.” You likewise defend what in 
Be this country is too well known, and what is 
Bealways termed, the “ Irish Government:” 
yiz, a Lord Lieutenant, a Secretary to a 
Me Loi Lieutenant, and two Secretaries to the 
Secretary. -—In justification of the opinions 
Ihave expressed, I must make a claim on 
your accustomed liberality, to make public 
[the following answer to your argument.—— 
here are evidently two circumstances that 
invariably attend’ the péssing every law, 
by which the conduct, of those concerned is 
to be adjudged. . First, the policy of making 
ithe law; and secondly, the manner of ad- 
ministering uf. As we perfectly agree in at- 
Btibuting the ultimate cause of ail the evils 
fattendiug the paper, currencies of these 
realms to the restriction law, the manner of 
dministering it alone remains a subject of 
discussion —--You will surely admit, tbat 
00d laws may; be rendered productive of | 
bid consequences by bad administration, | 
ud that the natural mal consequences of | 
laws, may, ina great measure, be ob- 
Maied hy the talents and activity of those in 
Whose bends the administration of them is 
fommitted, » This is a position, so far as it 
upon the question vt issue; that is daily 
Fkemplified by the administering the penal 
a8. In respect to this code, we have di- 
Pct proof of theseverity which would natu- 
flow at, being divested by the ta- 
Beats, and. canstitutional sentiments of the 
who, administer, theot, and also of 


result of a system of Icgislation, which is 
with the firet.principles of 
pcr regard to the, restric- 
law, it is business. to examine how 
Br it has administered by the Irish 
overnment and the Directors of the Bauk, 


Vor, VI. 


tained, if it appears that these, parties to, the 
law have neglected their duty. ——As to the 
government, it is very clear, that they haye 
been guilty of this neglect, because the.mea- 
sure of evil has nearly been filled without 
any single exertion having been made to 
prevent it. They should have watched the 
progress of this newand dangerous law, have 
observed its alterations, and, at least, have 
endeavoured by applications to Parliament” 
or to the Bank Directors, to prevent the state 
of the country over which they presided, to 
affoid so distressing a picture as to its cur- 
rency as it does at this day, If, in the fu- 
ture pages of history, it is written, that; whilst 
Lord Hardwicke was Chief Governor of 
lreland, the paper of the National Bank be: 
came depreciated ten per cent., the gold cur- 
rency disappeared, that of silver was unis 
versally cried down, and the rates’ of ex- 
change advanced to 19 per cent. aguiast 
Dublin; and if, at the same time, the ‘ia 
torian shall relate, that, during this admini- 
stration, no one measure of any kind was 
adopted to regulate the operations of the re- 
striction law, which was the cause of the 
before-unheard-of circumstances; buat, that 
this law was not attended to; that the Bank 
of Ireland, in particular, were permitted to 
take advantage of it; that the army agents 
were permitied to take adyantage of it; and, 
that every. person who acted in. the, capacity 
of a paymaster of public. morey,. was also 
permitted to take advantage of it ; the reads 
er of such a statement will necessarily cons 
demp the conduct of, the Irish government, 
as guilty of neglect of that..part of its duty, 
which attached to it, ia. its exeeutive capa- 
city of administering the ordinances of. the 
legislature,-—— It is by, no means intended. to 
be asserted, that a the injury which shag 
flowed from the restrietion law could have 
been prevented by any measure, oréven by 
any application. to Pasliament, short of thé 
repeal of this taw; bot, when it ds remem=, 
bered, that this Jaw has been passed.only, 
from year to year, and that wodlds have, 
been easy for the Irish govesnmeyt to.tmito* 
dice clauses, to ward off evils 
gan to appear, it cannot, be mainteingdwhag 
that goverement are altogether free from 
blame.——It has been proved by the Ex- 


ehange Committee, that the prosimate cause 
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of the depreciation of the paper of the Bank, 
was, the aver issue of it. Could not govern- 
ment have carried any measure in Parlia- 
ment, which would have prevented this por- 
tion of the evil? Yes, they might have tol- 
lowed the example of America, where the 
Bank of the United States is prohibited from 
making issues of paper to a greater amount 
than the amount of their capital, (Dorrien 
Magens on Actual and Paper Money, p. 61) 
or by looking back to the original forma- 
tion of the Bank of Ireland, they might have 
acquired a similar hint, it being then pro- 

osed to place such a limit on the paper of 
the Irish Bank. (Speech of Attorney Ge- 
neral, Irish Parliamentary Debates, Vol. [. 
Pp 301.) Here then is a proof and justifi- 
cation of one measure which the govern- 
ment of Ireland might have advised, and at 
the same time, a proof and justification of 
the charge which has been brought against 
them of neglect of duty——In respect to 
the Bank Directors, it was particularly their 
province to administer the resiriction law 
in such a manner, as would be the most be- 
neficial to the public! But, it is here neces- 
sary to take an objection to the supposi- 
tion, that they are bound only to promote 
the interests of their constituents, the Bank 
Proprietors. If the Bank was a corpora- 
tion instituted for the better conducting of 
the private concerns of merchants, and 
merely on private considerations, and for 
Private purposes, their conduct has been 
most undeservedly aspersed. But, as this 
corporation was formed on the principle of 
affording great utility to the public, and as 
it has accepted of a valuable consideration 
from the public, for being of use to it, 
namely, the Charter which grants to it the 
right of being the Bank of the nation, with 
@ greater capital, and with greater powers 
than any other Bank can possess, its conduct 
1s a fair subject of public animadversion, 
and particularly that portion of it which 
relates to the occurrences of these few last 
years, It is to this conduct, therefore, 
of the Bank that we are to look for the ad- 
ministration of the regtriction law; and 
certainly, it was no trivial error on the part 
of those who framed it, to leave the bank 
allogether free from control, and at perfect 
liberty to.make whatever use they thought 
proper.of the new and unheard-of autho- 
rity of issuing their paper to any extent 
which e¢itber caprice or self interést might 
Suggest. But, since the law did place so 
much confidence in the directors of the 
Bank, . their subsequent proceedings reflect 
the greater degree. of culpability. The 


King, by giving his assent to that law, 
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transferred into the hands of the 
tors, one of Iris principle PTErOgAtives, the 
superintendance of the cu:renc, : and the 
Bank directors, in taking advai.tage of the 
circumstances of the country, and issuin 

paper in such quantities as to afford then 
their dividends of 7 per cent., and bonuses 
of 5 per cent.; and to inflict upon the land. 
ed proprietors a tax of 10 per cent. on thoir 
incomes, have very evidently proved the 
impolicy of entrusting them with such ay 
important function.~—This assumptioh, 
Mr. Cobbett, leads me to the main argu: 
ment, on which [ propose to rest the charge 
J have advanced against the directors, For, 
as the depreciation complained of is admit. 
ted, by every one, to be the consequence of 


fined to one single consideration, whether 
the directors were, or were not, in fault in § 
making them; and that this is a fair stale. 
ment of the subject, cannot be denied, as 
the sum total of all the charges which have 
been brought against the restriction law, 


has been the taking away of the comuuta- , mt 
bility of paper at the option of the holder * this 
into specie. As the government of Ire. direc 
land had received no aids from the Bank; a MRif 
and as no circumstances had occurred 0 HR, tak, 
render necessary an unusual quantity o Whie 
circulating medium, it was certainly a mal- t ciate 
ter of discretion with the directors, whether Lt: 4 
or no they would make the large iswes bis me 
which they have made, By relusing t wally 
make them to a greater extent than lo twice Dat the 
the amount of their notes in circulation plies 
when the restriction law passed, they would 
not have disobliged any one, and no depre. lect, wh 
ciation would have occurred. By 
pling their issues they have produced 3 ir 
preciation, with no other advantage 
ing it than that of a great gain to thea re 
selves. Surely, therefore, the proximal 
cause of the depreciation is the want ae Be high 
cretion on ‘the part of the directors) 
miting the extent of their issues "e Bill the 
when this deficiency of discretion has ‘ . Dut of o 
attended with great injury to the publi O assist 
and great benefit to’ individuals, it my bersion 
erroneous, but certainly not tes ji 
to impute’ blame to those who can aes a] here r 
formly better their affairs by being 0" ‘ances, 
ly indiscreet;—-I have been induced to ler 
chine further observations concerning opted 
Irish government and_ the Bank pi Ne 
under the expectation’ that you wil ani femand 
the justice of affording me an pla 
of explaining to the pablic, the your 
which T accuse them, and Wie of 
which defend myself against pat Engle 
should, defend in 


tion, That you ‘sk 
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ties, is a farther proof of your impartiality, 
and anxiety to act fairly by every one, But, 
that { should be somewhat ob tinate in 
maintaining my Opinion, will not appear to 
you surprising when I acquaint you, that I 
an one of those who are actually paying 
tie tax of depreciation on a large fixed in- 
come; and at the same time, have an op- 
portunity, from being very extensively en- 
aged in business in this city, to. be very 
well acquainted with the various intrigues 
Exchange dealers. —Before I conclude, 
I must beg leave to observe, that you have, 
in mistake, attributed to Mr. Foster the 
proposed measure of obliging the Bank of 
Ireland to pay in Bank of England notes, 
This measure, I took the liberty of suggest- 
ing as the only alternative ; his proposal to 
the Bank not being accepted; and, this 1 
did under the authority of Lord King. The 
“ measure,” (his lordship states,) which 
“ was proposed on this occasion in Pa lia- 
“ment, Was, an obligation upon the Irish 
“ Bank, to pay upon demand, in notes of 
“the Bank of Engiand. A regulation of 
“this kind would impose upon the Irish 
“ directors the necessity of i:estraining the 
“ issue of their notes, \and of bringing them 
B* tothe standard of the English currency, 
“which appears to be much less depre- 
“ciated than that of Ireland.” (2d edit. 
iP. 73, &c. to the 3d line, page 75.) Though 
tis measure may with 
measure of hazard, I am fully persuaded, 
Hat the more it is considered, the more the 
policy of it will become manifest. But if 


ss, as you Conceive, inadequate to the ob- | 


pect, what measure is there, which is better 
aiculated to restore the value of our cur- 


meocy in Treland, whilst the restriction law 


ounues? Exchange, as I mentioned in 
im”) last letrer, is again 15 percent. There 
p “very reason to suppose, that it will yet 
D higher, What, then, is to be done? 
© restriction law is not to be repealed 
“lithe end of the war, or till Mr. Pitt is 
it of office. The Bank of Ireland refuses 
assist in applying any remedy. ‘Thecon- 
P’rston of their notes into Bank of England 
oles is too dangerous an “experiment, 
‘here remains under all these, circumstan- 
ances, should not Parliament adopt the 
ter plan, but one further measure to be 
“opted ; and, that is, an association of all 
proprietors of land in this to 


guineas in payment of their rents. 


his plan has. been very ably pointed out 


correspondent Agricola, and as the 
neh of Treland are exactly similar to those 
England, concerning the tender of bank 
tes tn payment, there can be no other dif- 
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reason appear a. 


| means of such a nature as to give rise to 


ficulty attending it, except that of secufitig 
the unanimous exertions of oar eountry- 
gentlemen. But, however efficacious suc 


associations might be, I cannot bring myself 


to feel the plan of obliging the directors to 


pay in Bank of England notes, so objections 


able as you imagtne; nor, indeed, nearly 
so objectionable as these associations would 
be, until every other plan had failed} for, 
however justifiable they might be, yet as 
their object could be nothing short of re- 
sisting, in a certain degree, the existing 
law of the land, the objections to other 
plans must be very great and very evident 
to render the adoption of the plan of asso- 
ciation to be preferred. Lord Coke says, 
** nunquam recurritur ad extraordinarium 
remedium, sed ubi deficit’ordinarium.” 
Upon this principle, I must, therefore, still 
adhere to my original opinion of the poli¢y 
of Parliament, enforcing the 
Rank of Ireland. notes with those of the 
Bank of England. As to the danger which 
you apprehend, a further consideration of 
the proposed measure, will, trust, induce 
you to be satisfied, that the depreciation of 
English er Scotch paper cannot be the re- 
sult'of it. This could not be the case, un- 
less it operated in such a manner as to aug 
ment the quantity: of ‘bank paper in Great 
Britain, a circumstance impossible, as the 


measure must contribute to’ diminish the. 


quantity of Irish paper: and, as this paper 
will not certainly be received in circulation 
in Great Britain. The measure may ren- 
der Bank ‘of England’ paper necessary in 
some degree for the circulation of Ireland, 
But this new market for it, will have the 
direct effect of restoring the value of the 
notes of the Bank of Eagland;.so that it is 
very Clear, that no reason exists for appre- 
hending any injury from this measure, in 
regard to its operation on the value of Bri- 
tish currency..—I am glad to find that you 
make no objections to the plan, on the 
grounds which have rendered it objection- 
able here, namely, the canoe injury 
which the Bank would soffer by it. If my 
argument, on this head, has been-as suc- 
cessful.as [think the force of it might lead 
me to expect, and, if I have also succeeded 
in removing the doubts that you have en- 
tertained respecting the comsequence of 
the proposed measure, on the value of the 

aper of England and Scotland, I shoultl 
ope for the powerful aid of your santtion 
and your exertions to produce @ rémiedy; 
which must give to the notes of the Bank 
of Ireland, an equal value with the*notes of 


the. Bank of Exglandydnd whichis by id 
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any apprehension of hazard to the most ti- | 
morous politicians, Tam, &e.&c. J. 

Dublin, Nov. 1, 1804. 


STATE OF IRELAND. 

Str, ——In my last letter (see p. 673,) I 
pointed out the necessity of the Catholics of 
Ireland applying to Parliament for redress 

their grievances. I-shall now endeavour 
to prove, that the admission of them into 
Parliament cannot be attended with any dan- 
ger to the constitution, By the aet of Union, 
the constitution of Ireland is zpso facto the 
constitution of Great Britain; and, as it is 
on all sides agreed, that this constitution was 
established by Magna Charta, and confirmed 
by the Bill of Rights, it only is to be consi- 
dered, with reference to these two great pal- 
ladia of liberty, whether, in discussing the 
claims of the Irish Catholics, or the claims of 
any other portion of his Majesty's subjects. 
As the Parliaments of these realms were 
composed entirely of Catholic members, 
from their first institution until the introduc- 
tion of the Protestant religion, and of both 
Catholics and Protestants for a considerable 
period afier the reformation; the enjoyment, 
by the Catholics, of the franchises of sitting 
in Parliament is clearly a right granted by 
Magna Charta, and acknowledged under 
the reign of Protestant Kings. In what 
manner, thea, did the exelusion of them 
from Parliament occur? By certain Acts of 
Yarliament, passed by the powerful influence 
of ‘the Protestant party, and upon no other 
princes than those of party and of bigotry. 
ut, even admitting that the virulence of 
the Catholic religion, and the political power 
and-views of the See of Rome, rendered the 
exclusion of the Catholics necessary to pre- 
serve the constitution ; it will be necessary 
‘to prove, in order to justify the continuance 
of the exclusion, that the cause which first 
rendered it requisite still continues to exist. 
Mr. Burke: says, “ they who are excluded 
** from votes (under proper qualification in- 
* herent in the constitution that gives them) 
** are excluded from ‘the British constitu- 
“tion.” (Letter to Sir H. Langrishe, p 
15.) And ‘surely, they who are excluded 
ofrom sitting in Parliament, are equally ex- 
eluded from the constitution ; yet, the only, 
“joanswer that can be made to the question 
| Why Catholics. should saffer this grievance, 
cs, because the Parliament about two centu- 
ago, apprehended that the liberties of 
these redims’ might be destroyed by the in- 
: Suence of the Pope! So that, because the 
10 Pope issued a Bul) against Henry VIII. and, 
 olbeeause the ignordnce and superstition of 
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those days rendered the Catholic religion | * 


ng) 


the means of effecting political intrigues “ re 
the Catholics of the 19th ceniury, ate to be « gia 
doomed to a state of exclusion from the fran “ wh 
chises of the constitation. Ff, during the Jav 
dark ages of religious bigotry, it was deen, “ dot 
ed essential, for the protection of the con. « len 
stitution, to annul in part the intentions of re 
our forefathers, who gave to every one, by « tic: 
Magna Charta, the franchise of being eligi. this 
ble to sit in Parliament, the continuation of « wh 
the laws, which render the Catholics ine. rec 
gible, should be supported by proving the | * the 
danger to the state being still apprebended nee 
in case of their repeal. if the infraction of r rig 
the constitution was justifiable by circum. - the 
stances, to continue the infraction must be f the 
unjust, if the circumst:nces are totally al. F nity 
tered. ——-That the circumstances of Great 
Britain and those of Ireland, in respect to 4 res 
the Catholic question, are not only altered, 
but have undergone a complete revolution, hey 
is a notorious and incontrovertible fact. a 
Why, therefore, should not the spirit of the Apion 
constitution operate, or should the Catholic ee. 
confinue to be suspected of disloyalty to his ree 
King, or the power be afforded him ot feel | A se 
‘ 1A ciarati 
ing just cause of complaint at being exc!uded ) 
from. his constitutional franchises? But the whe 
restoration of these franchises to the Catho- Pasa 
lics is not only become essential, because of eee 
this entire alteration in the state ot the poli tet 
tical circumstances of these rea)ms, bot 10 
consequence of as great a revolution i the em 
sentiments and principles of the followers a Se ta 
the Catholic religion. In proof of this posie 
tion, we have the opinions of the sacred ta Wter 
culty of divinity of Paris, of the Universius « thot 
of Douay, Louvain, Alcala, Salamanca, 2nd « den; 
Valladolid, given in 1788, in answer '0 os © eyli 
Queries of Mr, Pitt. They express!y putz 
that the Pope, or the Cardinals, or “amp 
of men, or any other person of the a | oe 
of.Rome, hath any cjvil authority, 
er, civil jurisdiction, or civil subj 
whatsoever in any kingdom ; or that srg « poli 
any of them, can absolye or free the su , i « the | 
of the King of England from their oat « of al 
d Petre @ 
allegiance. (Vide Letter of Lor « to 
the Bishop of St. David's; and other + Of 
In the declaration and protestail’, tant 
English Catholics, made in 1780, our 
by 1500 of the chief Catholics Ne nen, 908 “ God 
dom, by all the dords and geo following decl; 
200 of the Catholic clergy, She the sa © ond 
exposition of their septune® “ com 
‘We solemply or b 
neither the Pope either with or siasti 
general council, nor any. subj 
priest, por any assembly “ from 
46 priests, nor any ecclesiastica pe chi “ 
“soeyer, cam absolve the sabyee 
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«realm, or any ‘of them from their alle- 
« giance to his, Majesty King George IIL,, 
« who is by authority of Parliament the 
« Jawfal King of this realm, and of ail the 
« dominions thereunto belonging. We so- 
“ Jemaly declare, that no church, nor any 
« prelate, nor apy priest, nor any ecclesias- 
« tical power whatever, hath, have or ought 
«to have, any jurisdiction or authority 
« whatever within this realm, that can di- 
« rectly or indirectly affect or interfere with 
« the independence, sovereignty, laws, con- 
« stitution or government thereof; or the 
« rights, liberties; pérsons or properties of 
« the people of the said realm, or of any of 
« them save only and except by the autho- 
“ rity of Parliament, and that such an as- 
“sumption of power would be an usurpa- 
“tion. We do solemnly declare, that nei- 
“ther the pope, nor apy prelate, nor any 
“ priest, mor any assembly of prelates or 
“ priests, por any ecclesiastical power what- 
“ soever, can ab-olve us or any of us from, 
“or dispens¢ with the obligation of any 
compact or oath whatsoever,’ respect 


F to the Catholics of Ireland, the following de- 


claration which was adopted by the general 
committee in 1792, and subscribed by the 
whole body, is“so ample and satisfactory a 


} document of their religious and political sen- 


timents, one of so great importance to the 
question of emancipation, and so very appli- 


mm cable to the present state of things, that I 


cannot refrain from inserting an exact copy 
of it—=‘¢ Whereas certain opinions and 
“ principles inimical to good order and go- 


|‘ vernment, have been attributed to the Ca- 


“ tholics, the existence of which we utterly 
“deny; and, whereas it is at this time pe- 
“ culiarly necessary to renounce such im- 
* putations, and to give the most fall and 
“ ample satisfaction to our Protestant bre- 
“thren, We hold no principal whatsoever 
“ incompatible with our vie as men, or as 
“ subjects, or repugnant to liberty, whether 
political, civil, or religious: Now we, 
“ the Catholics of Ireland, for the removal 


“ of all such imputations, and in déference 
“to the opinion of many respectable bodies 
“ of men and individuals, among our Protes- 
“tant brethren, do hereby, in the face of 
“our country, of all Europe, and before 
“ God, make this our deliberate and solemn 
We  abjure, disavow, 


« 


and condemn the opinion, that princes ex. 


“ communicated by the pope and council, 


or by any prelate, or priest, or any eccle- 
Siastical power whatsoever, can absolve the 
subjects of this kingdom, or any of them 


“ from their allegiance to his Majesty King 


“ George the 11 who is by authority of Par- 
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liament the lawfal King of these realms. 
—Il. We abjure, condemn, and detest ag 
impious, the principle that it is lawful to 
murder, destroy, or any way to injure any 
person whatsoever, for or under the pre- 
text of their being hereticks; and we des 
clare solemnly and before God, that'we 
believe that no act in itself unjust, 
ral, or wicked, can ever be justified by of 
under pretence or colour, that it was done 
either for the good of the Church, or in 
obedience to any ecclesiastical power what- 
soever.—Iil. We further declare, that 
we hold it an unchristian and impious 
principle ‘ that no faith is to be kept with 
* hereticks,’ this doctrine we detest. and 
reprobate not only as contrary to our reli- 
gion, but destructive of morality, of so- 
ciety, and even of common honesty; and 
it is our firm belief that an oath made to 
any person not of the Catholic religion, is 
equally binding as if it were made to any 
Catholic whatsoever.—1V. We have been 
charged with holding it as an article of 
our belief, that the pope with or without 
the authority of a general council, or that 
certain ecclesiastical powers can acquit 
and absolve us before God from our oath 
of allegiance, or even from the just oaths 
and cootracts entered into between man 
and man. Now wedo utterly refiounce, 
abjure, and deny, that we hold or main- 
tain any such belief as being contrary to 
the peace and happiness of society, incon- 
sistent with morality, and above all, re- 
pugnant to the true spirit of the Catholic 
religion +V. We do further declare, that 
we do not believe that the pope of Rome, 
or any other foreign prince, prelate, state, 
or potentate, hath or ought to have any 
temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, su- 
periority, or pre-eminence, directly or in- 
directly within this realm.——VI, After 
what we have renounced it is immaterial 
in a political light, what may be our opi- 
nion or faith in other points respecting 
the pope. However, for greater satisfac- 
tion, we declare that it is not an article of 
the Catholic faith, neither are we thereby 
required to believe or profess ‘ that the 
‘ pope is infallible,’ or that we are bound 
to obey any order in its owo nature im- 
moral, though the pope or any ecclesiasti- 
cal power should issue or direct such or- 
der, but, on the contrary, we hold that it 
would be sinful io us to pay any respect 
or obedience thereto.—VII. We further 
declare, that we do not believe that any 
sin whatsoever committed by us caw be 
forgiven at the mere will of the popé, or 
of avy priest, or of any person or perions 
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«« whatsoever, but that sincere “sorrow for 
nast. sins, a firm and sincere resolution as 
«far as may.be in our power to restore our 
“neighbours property and character, if we 
‘<“frespassed .or unjustly injured either; a 
‘firm, and sincere resolution to avoid fu- 
“ tore guilt, and to atone to God, are pre- 
“ ‘yjous and indispensable requisites to esta- 
“ blish a well founded expectation of for- 
 giyeness, and that any person who re- 
“ ceives absolution without these previous 
* requisites, so far from obtaining thereby 
any remission of his sins, incurs the addi- 
* tional. guilt of violating @ sacrament.— 
“ VIII. We. do hereby solemnly disclaim, 
“* and forever renounce all interest in and 
‘« title to all forfeited lands, resulting from 
‘any rights or supposed rights of our 
** ancestors, or any claim, title, or in- 
* terest therein, nor do we admit any 
** tithe as foundation of right, which is not 
‘* established and acknowledged by the laws 
‘* of the realm as they now stand. We de- 
‘* sire further, that whenever.the patriotism, 
*“ Jiberality, and justice of our countrymen 


shall restore to us_a participation in 


** elective franchise, no. Catholic shall be 
** permitted to vote at any election for mem- 
‘* bers (o serve in Parliament, unless he shall 
previously take an oath to defend to the 
‘© olmost of bis power the arrangement of 


property in this country, as established by 


the different acts of attainder and settle. 
** ment.—IX. It has been objected to us 
‘* that we wish to subvert the present Church 
“ establishment, for the purpose of substi- 
** tuting a Catholic establishment in its stead, 
“* Now, we do hereby disclaim, disavow, 
* and solemnly abjure any such intention, 
‘* andfurther, if we shall be admitted into 
** any share of the constitution, by our being 
** sestored to the right of elective franchise, 


** we are ready, in the most solemn manner, . 
“ to declare that we will net exercise that. 
* privilege to disturb or weaken the esta-. 


“"blishment of the Protestant religion, and 
** Provestant government of the country.” 
(Vindication a the Catholics, published by 
the General Commitice, p,27.)——From 
these premises, Mr. Cobbett, we are ena- 
bled to. argue, that whatever reason there 


might exist for disqualifying the Catholics. 


from, sitting in Parliament, that there does 
not now remain the smallest vestige of 
those circumstances and those doctrines, 
which render the political power of the Ca 
tholic body obnoxious to their Protestant bre 

thren. regard to Ireland, the Union has 
placed the policy of concession beyond all 
the objection, which were formerly made to 


ity ahd, the public declaration of the Catho- 
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of expense.” The other, plan bad, 


posed to the Ba 
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lics herein quoted, should Put to rest gl 
those very unfounded, and Very illiberal im, 
putations which are. so frequently cast upon 
them. It should no longer be the reproach 
of the days in which we live, that three. 
fourths of our fellow subjects in Ireland and 
a great number of them in England are ac. 
tually excluded from the constitution. The 
original secure, and uninterrupted enjoy: 
ment of it by all classes of the communily 
as formerly intended, and fora long ies 


experienced, should be restored to every in- a 


habitant of these realms, and those laws 
which ordain a principle so repugnant to the 
principles of our liberties, the principle of 
exclusion, should no longer be permitted to 
disgrace the whole code. The. most timid 
have no reason to apprehend any danger 
from such a measure, and every one whocaa 
understand the spirit, and appreciate the va. 
lue of our constitution, must. be perlectly si- 
tisfied that the restoration of its blessings to 
all those from whom. they have been taken, 
must increase the numbers of its zealous sup- 
porters; and thus form the best defence of it 
against the attacks, whether of an internal or 
external foe. Z, 
Liverpool, Oct. 24, 1804. 


SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


Pareg-Money.—The first article 
in the present sheet is aletter from my cor- 
respondent I. T. upon the subject of Irish 
paper-money, and in answer to. my remarks, 
in p. 665, upon his age letter, which will 
be found in p. 623. From that letter, 't 


appeared, that, with a wiew of relieving | 


Ireland from the evils. and dangers attendent 
upon a.depreciated currency, Mr. Fostety 
Exchequety had 


given the Irish .Bank Directors, 4. choice 


contemplation, the making, of all, Bank ok 


‘Ireland notes payable in notes; of athe Ba 


of England. These, plans, 23419 been 
jected by the Irish. Bank, Directors 
gentlemen were, thet 
censured by T. , It Lats 
misunderstood him, as,ta,one 
garded both the plans as having. been 
Directors by Mr, Hos 
whereas, the latter not 
posed to them, and was merely. pugs 


of the wsiter,, on whose was 
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rest all menting ; but, ‘this mistake, though neces- 
ral im. sry to be noti¢ed here, is of no importance 
t upon s¢ to the arguments made use of on either 


proach 

three. 
id, and 
are ac. 


side. —-Entertaining opinions different from 
I. T., I thought it necessary to ex- 
press them, upon the following grounds: It 
sppeared ‘to me, 1. that the plans proposed 


The would not, if adopted; answer any good pur- 
2. that the Irish Bank Directors were 
pot the proper persons to blame for the evils 
g time attendant on the depreciation of the curren- 


ery in. 
laws 
to the 
iple of 


cy of Ireland; and, 3. that the persons 
composing what is called the Irish govern- 
Bement were as little, and even less, blameable 
efor these evils than the Bank Directors were. 


ted to In the present letter, which it is neces- 
Umid Bsiry to peruse, and which is worthy of a 
pee very attentive perusal, I. T. seems to think 
hocan 


‘ jemust have gotten the better of these my 
he vas 


Uy sie stated, that, though they appeared powerful 
be abby fowe, they might, by others, well be re- 
taken, igrded as by no means difficult to be over- 
1S SUps me; and, if the reasons, which [ shall 


e of it 


| pow be able to advance, be thought inade- 
rnal or 


ulate to justify an adherence to the opinions 


Z, before expressed, I beg him to believe, that 
this adherence does, ‘in no degree, proceed 
prom a reluctance to acknowledge either his 

| iiumph or my own defeat, ——The feasibi- 
Diity of the plan of a fund in London, 
pon Bvhereon the Irish Bank might draw, in 
in eompetition with the usual dealers in ex- 
" - hange, was made to rest principally upon a 
wit Successful example of the Bank of Scotland, 
which such a plan, under similar cir- 
stances,” was formerly adopted. But, 
jo of what I. T. means by “ ‘similar circam- 
7 4 tances,” it were much to be wished that we 
ay Bid been provided with an explanation. 
nye | hat, as far as ‘relates to an exchange con- 
hich, tantly against country, though the de- 
ome a might differ, the circumstances alluded 
sim'lar, can deny. But, it 
this evident, that; in’ forming ‘a fund for the 
of ‘retrieving’ a losing exchange, 
free must depend the amount of the 
ii pins exchanged; which again must depend 
k of shy the amount ‘of the quantity of paper 
aok the party’ott’ the déepteciated'side has on 
Sat; and,’ though have no ‘document 
hose to found a’ precisé statement of the 
of ‘the'paper bf the Scotch Bank, I 
pink T may ventare’ to ‘say, that, in pro- 
to'the ‘amount of the currency of 
Britain, at that “time (about thirty- 
© years’ ago);’ it“ was not more than a 
pros what the of Ireland 

is on to the currenc 
the United Here, then, is, 


ihe very threshold, very material dissimi- 
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objections, which, indeed, were so briefly 


larity in the circumstances. Again: when 
the fund was formed for the relief of Scot. 


land, the Scotch paper had never been at an | 


open discount, much less at a discount of 
ten percentum. At that time the whole of 


the paper currency in the kingdom did not, — 


I believe, amount to more than a sixth or 
seventh part of the gold io circulation; 
whereas, now the gold does not amount to 
more than about a twenticth part as much as 
the paper does. All paper was then, upon 
demand of the bearer, instantly convertible 
into specie; now, all banks are by law shel- 
tered against the effect of such demands, 
The quantity of paper having become too 
great in Scotland, the gold would naturally 
go away; jt would inevitably be drawn from 
the bank, and the exchange would, of course, 
be turned against Scotland, and to the very 
great injury of the bank; while, on thé 
contrary, no gold can, in consequence of an 
excess of paper-issues, be drawo from the 
Bank of Irefand. ‘Thus, it appears to me, 
that all the prominent circumstances of the 
two cases are entirely dissimilar; and, there- 
fore, until we are fornished with some ar- 


gament other than that which is founded on — 


the successful experiment of Scotland, in 
the instance alluded to, it seems rather hasty 
to blame the Irish Bank Directors for de- 
clining to adopt the plan proposed to them, 

o the other plan, that of making Bank 
of Ireland notes payable in notes of the Bank 
of England, I still object as hazardous to 
the property of the people of Great Britain, 
and, consequently to the internal tranquillity 
of the country. Lexpressed, not a delibe- 
rate opinion, buta mere conjecture, that this 
plan would communicate to the less depre- 
ciated paper of Great Britain a share of that 
greater depreciation which the paper of Tre- 
land has experienced. 
«« the measure could not cause a depreciation 
“ of the Bank of England paper, unless it 
“ operated to augment the quantity of bank 
« paper in Great Britain, a circumstance 
« impossible. The measure must Contribute 


diminish the quantity of Itish paper, 
‘and, as the Irish paper will not come to. 
«¢ Great Britain, the new market opened for 


“© the Bank of England paper will have the 


« direct effect of restoring the valué of this. 
' Why, then, this is not merely a 


Jatter.” 
wise measure. That is an appellation that 
falls very far short of its merits. It will, if 


this description of its effects be correct, 


make Bank of England paper equalin value 
to guineas, and Bank of lreland paper equal 

in value to that of the Bank of England!” 
This is no meastre Of mortal make: it is a_ 
miracle : or, at the véry least, ‘it is the 
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losopher's stone ; for it is what we have all 
been in search of for several years past. If 
J. T. can make this appear, -Napoleon may 
dismantle bis flotilla; for the funding sys- 
tem is immortal. But, in that very circum- 
stance which J. T. regards as ‘* impossible,” 
J think I perceive not only a possibility, but 
a probability, and, if I were to say a cer- 
tainty, my words would not oufstretch the 
dictates of my mind. From I. T.’s speak- 
ing of a “ new market” for the English 
paper-money, by the means of which market 
its value is to be restored to the old standard, 
he must necessarily suppose, that, in conse- 
quence of the measure making Bank of Ire- 
Jand paper payable in paper of the Bank of 
England, no addition would be made to the 
quantity of the latter; and, thus we have, 
at last, a scheme for exporting our bank 
notes ! To produce much effect in diminish- 
ing the quantity of Irish bank paper, there 
must be a corresponding quantity of English 
paper exported to Ireland, or, it is clear 
that the Bank of Ireland must at once stop 
payment, and, in that case, a repeal of the 
restriction Jaw,” as.it is at once gravely. 
and humorously called, would be a prefer- 
able measure. How the Bank of Ireland is 
to obtain English notes wherewith to answer 
the demands of the holders of their paper isa 
question which we need not now discuss; but, 
if it were to obtain a sufficiency of it, does 
I. T. think that it would be obtained in con- 
sequence of its having been first withdrawn 
from circulation in England?. This, 
sorry to. say it, does really appear to be his 
notion. But, surely, a very little time be- 
stowed on reflection must have convinced a 
person of his understanding, that it is utterly 
impossible to diminish, in any considerable. 
degree, the quantity of paper now in circu- 
ation, without destroying the whole paper- 
system, of which, when not convertible into 
sppcie, and especially whee connected with 


a funding. system, canstant increase is the | 


vital The incanyertibility is pro- 
duced. by a want of specie; this want | 


instantly produces some degree of depre- 


¢iauion in the paper; the,dgpreciation in. 
the paper raises the price of commodities ;. 
thessige m, the price of commodities de- 
mends afurther. increase of paper; this fur- 
thet ancrease peoduces a furthgr deprecia-, 
tigm ans, thus it goes ov, and must go on, 
tibnytan end to<by the toial aunihilation 
of the, papery and which annibilation would, 
oulybe:hastened. by an attempt to arrest 
tage the increase, . How would 
you Begin: the work of asresting it? Not 
Surelg.an cuxiailing the constantly increasin 


dividends of..inisfest on the public debt 
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Would you contract your discounts {o the 
trade? Not ifyou remember the year 1- 
and if you wish that people should be sh 
to pay the constantly increasing taxes which 
you want to re-imburse you for your Cons 
stantly increasing loans. to the government 
There is but oné more way left and that 
is, to refuse to make those loans; and, tie, 
you come round exacily to the saing 
point, for the government breaks and away 
goes the system in the twinkling of an eye, 
To lessen the quantity of paper in Rig. 
land being, then, if Lam not greatly de, 
ceived, impossible, without destroying the 
system, the next point to be considered js, 
the effect which would be produced iy 
England by such an increase as would be 
required to enable the Bank of Ireland to 
pay their notes in Bank of England paper, 
J. T. seems to think that I suppose, that, in 
consequence of the p:oposed measure, the 
Trish Bank paper driven out of circulation 
there, would come to England: that we 
should pour them some of our strong negus 
in exchange for some of their weak negus, 
and that thus our beverage would be of 
the same quality in both countries, No; | 
never for one moment imagined that | ssh 
bank notes would get inte circulatiop here. 
I imagined, and I think 1 was not mistaken, 
that, in whatever dégree the Bank oi Ire 
land should pay in Bank of England notes; 
in whatever degree the Irish paper should, 
by this measure, be diminishes; 40 vhals 
ever degree the currency, of Jreland should, 
by this means, be restored, and the Irish 
people relieved; in that same degree plo 
portionately the English paper must be avgs 
mented, the English currency further de 


graded, and the people of England further | 


Why so, seeing, that no addr 
tion would, from this cause, be made to the 
amount of the. paper circulating m E gland? 
The additional -paper..money mave a 
Threadneedle Street, inconsequence of 
measure would all go ta.ireland, and “s 
of course, have ny. more. on the er 
rency ip England, thanif at never. 
made,—— From T.,in. whom I thin 
can trace the author of avery 
formance which appeared. about 2 we’ 

month ago, i shold have expected. 
this subject, views. very. different 
from these, should have. thought (bs! 


that the influence of aa augmentali! 
the quantity of is not confines 
the ¢ountry which, such. abg 
takes place,..He must, upoe 
perceive, that, if the currency ot a! 
nation of Europe be augmented, Pt 
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0 the in a proportionate degree, .a depreciation 
of money in all the pationsof Europe. He 
€ able must know, that, taking the- average of 
Which rices and the average of the quantity ol 
IT Cons currency, considered relatively to the quan 
nent tity of commodities, in all the nations of 
d that Europe, the one will be found to bear an 
1, then exact. proportion, te the other; and that, 
sang whatever fluctuations there may be in the 
| away currency of particular countries; however 
D eye, curreacy may be restored ip ope or in seve- 
b Eng. raj ot them, yet, if, in the whole of them, the 
ly des sane quantity of currency remains, the 
ng the average of depreciation and of prices will be 
ed ix, tye same; and that, of course, the degree of 
ed in resioration in one, country will, propor- 
id be tinately, be the measure of the farther de- 
nd to preciation ia all the other countries: If this 
paper, be ajimtted as a general, principle, and I 
at, in should be glad to see the arguments by 
ry the which it could be controverted, the applica- 
lation 18 evideni.~-—~ The consequences, then, 
it we which would, if my. reasoving be sound, pro- 
Negus ccd irom the proposed measure are these: 
eZ Us, Iris) paper would. be raised. te a level with 
be of English paper, but the English paper would 
lo; J in the operation be lowered from its present 
L ish sandard ; the average of the value of all the 
here, paper in the kingdom would be the same 
aheny Hat itis now, but English bank notes would 
“ree in a very short time be. at an open dis- 
4 count: part of the little gold now in Eng- 
89.10 Ireland, and it would not 
‘ad, cone ag n, as it now does, to assist: in 
| vation; all prices would be diminished. 
Irish ulreland, and, in a proportionate degree, 
pios cugmented in England, to the great and im- 
age mediate injury of all persons living upon 


des hed incomes, and, in co-operation, with 


ther scarcity and corn. bills,-to the imminent dan- 
die of the state, ——-Here I am disposed to 
but I cannot orbear to ask of I. T. 
as to public epivion and confidence, 
that the Bauk of England eould, 

Great risk of a speedy dissolution, 


wld, 


stike off a. safficiency of 
y of papet for the use 
o Ireland? Does:he thinksthat no one would 


Percelveand point out-to the public, this tur- 
| immense issue beyond the capital-of the: ; 
of England? Its capital isnow about 
00,000 sterling: money ; and its issues, 
Promissory notes, amount to, about»; 
| after this, it may well be supposed; that 
“© isstes may be extended to aby amount, 
not so, Pablig opinion isslow in its 
against on. establishment: of 
o, safe asthe Bavk of 
‘Dgtand,” is. still heard in provineial coa-- 
‘aton; but, it, is heard less frequently. 


usedito.be; and, amongst men of in- 
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formation, reliance on the Bank is measured 
by the degree of popular credulity relative ta. 
that institution, Laight, upon this subject, is 
every day penetrating into the country; and 
the progress of this light would be-greauly ac- 
celeyated by a dashing issue of notes for the 
relief of Iveland. Such an issue might, 
therefore, at once bring matters 40 a crisis 
and, indeed, it seems mos: likely, that, if in- 
ternal tranquillity should he preserved with 
outipterruption for many ycars, as every one 
must hope it will, the paper system, accord- 
ing to the prediction of my motto, will ex- 
pire under some attempt to prolong its exist 
ence.--—Such are my reasons for thinking, 
that the plans in question would produce Ho 
good to the nation, and why they ought not 
ta be adopted; as an Irish bank direetor on, 
proprietor, J should have another objection 5 
and that is, that an attempt to carry either of , 
the plans into execution would utterly ruia 
the Bank of Ireland... 1. I’. expresses his sa- 
tisfaction, that this objection was not urged 
by me. If I did not urge it, the omissioa 
cemainly is not to be attributed to my having 
any doubt upon the sabject; but to the little 
importance which [ was dispoxed to give to 
it, I was viewing the question upon a na- , 
tional scale, regarding the interests of the 
bank directors and their constituents as being, 
comparatively, of very litte moment ; but, . 
since J em compelled to expressan opinion 
upon this point, it decidedly is, that either 
of the measures would, in a short time, Ccom- 
pletely break up the Bank of Ireland; and [ 
should be very glad to hear the reasons, upoa 
which an opposite opinion is founded ; which 
reasons the bank directors have surely a 
right to look for at the hands of those by 
whom so material an innovation ‘is proposed, 
Having said more, perhaps, than was 
necessary as ‘to’ the plans for restoring the 
currency of Ireland, shall now endeavoor 
to show that my objection tol. ‘censure. , 
of the bank directors and .of what ia called 
“ the Irish Government” was uot unfoond- 
ed. And, here it must be observed, that, in 
abandoning the movers and makers. of the’ 
bank-restriction law, he takes care to say” 
very little about them, but hastens as fast as” 
oasible. to the executors of the law, as he is 
pleased to call the benk-directors and the 
Irish-government.. Vhere ate,” says he, 
two citcumstances that ettend every law: | 
“the policy” [aod the justice he might have: 
added} “ of passing it, and the menner in 
‘€ which. it is administered, » We are both 
“agreed perfectly as to the bank restriction 
© being the ultimate cause of the-evils at- 
‘ tending the paper currencies of these realms; 
administering. that law. 
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« alone remains as a subject of discussion.” 
Theti follows a general position, which Iam 
not inclined*to dispute; to wit; that * good 
Jaws may’ be rendered mischievous by 
and that by wise ad- 
** ministration bad ones may be rendered 
* Jess mischievous than they otherwise would 
** -be;” which position is supported by a re- 
ference to instances in the administration of 
the penal law. But, can this be made fairly 


bank directors and the Isish government, or 
either of them, be truly said to be the admi- 


bank-restriction law is merely prohibitory. 
It forbids the bank to pay their notes in spe- 
cie. The bank directors are the party pas- 


bat to obey it; and, unless [; T. can accuse 
them of disobeying it; that isof paying their 
notes in specie, he will find it very difficult 
indeed to fix upon them any share of the 
blame due to those from whose conduct the 


“ 


sayshe, “ it being admitted, that the depré- 
** ciation arises from excessive issues, the 
“question is confined to one single conside- 
* fation, whether the directors were, or 
«* were not, in fault in making those issues.” 
True; but, there is a previous question to 
be settled; to wit; whether, in) making 
these excessive issues, the. bank directors 
promoted the interests of the bank proprie- 
tots, or whether they did not: if the latter, 
they were to blame for making the excessive 
issues; if the former, they certainly were 
not: I. T. gives such a description of the 
origin of the bank as clearly indicates a wish 
to make and to support adistinction between 


— 


timentak © * The bank was established with 
‘*-a view to public convenience and advan- 
tape.” What company is not? What 
charter is granted but from such motives, 
enteftained or professed? No: bank com- 
panies are established upon exactly the same 


motto is “ get money ;” and the business of 
fot ‘their constituents. It is for’ them to 
avail'themselves of every circumstance that 
presétits itself for this purpose. They have 
nothing to do with the interests of the pub- 
lic, ‘any ‘more than Perkins has with 
health of those ‘who purchase his Points. If 
by extessive’ issues they hasten the destruc. 
tion OF the ‘paper, and thus, in shortening 
the*probable duration of the trade, more than: 
its present profits, then they 
jute constithents , but they must also” 


to‘apply to the case before us? Can the Irish: 


banks and other chartered companies; but, 
sucha distinction is, I am afraid, purely 


principles as other trading companies; their. 


the directors is to get as much as they 


nistrators of the bank-restriction law? The - 


sive. They have no concern with the law. 


evils complained of have arisen.——* But,” 
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injure themselves, and, id this re 
least, I think, I. T. might 
them. After all, however, 1 am not eat 


| to admit that the bank company have profit. 


ed, or can profit, from the great additi 
that has been made to the quedthy of thei 
paper, notwithstanding alt that has been 


said about their high dividends and their bo. |! 


nuses. A similar complaint ‘has, by a ye 
sensible “writer, been made apainst he 
lish bank directors, and a correspondent, i 
p. 193 of the present volume. discovered con. 
siderable anger because: I ‘did not seem to 
agree as to the justice ‘of these complaints; 
but, to the objections which, in answer to 
that correspondent, ‘were ‘stated, in p. 
216, &c. I have’ never yet! seen an an. 
swer; and, till’ I do see an answer to 
them, I shall not regard ‘the dividing of 
per centum per annum with a bonus of ; 
per centum as’ being any proof at all, that 
the trade of the banks has been benefited 
by the operation of the restriction law. 
The correspondent, to whose létter I have 
just referred, perceiving that’ there was no 
good ground of accusation against the bank- 
directors as administrators of the restriction 
law, has charged them with being the real 
authors of that law, and seems to regard 
it as as quite sufficient to assert, that “ it 
“was passed at their request.” To say 
nothing about ‘the contemptible light, in 
which this fact, if true, would place the 
ministry and the parliament, it is enough 
to state, that the ministers have, over and 
over again, denied the fact, and in terms 
more explicit than ever at the last renewal 
of the law.—+-If the bank-directors are, 
then, exculpated, as I think they clearly 
are, what réason is there to impute blame, 
on this account, tothe persoris who are de- 
nominated the Itish Government? They 
“ should,” ‘says 'T. have watched the 
effects of this dangerous law.” “The 
fects wanted nowatching. They were 
sible enough’ toall’ the: world; and, 
persons could only share with every ot 
man in the Country in feeling them. 
«should have applied to the parliament 
to the bank-directors to: prevent the ex- 
cessive issue of which was 

proximate cause’ 

Applied to the bank-directots Why; 
not Mr. Foster applied to those 4 
now? And, does’ believe, 
application of Lord Hardwicke wer" 


been attended with better 


it is now suggested; that Lord Hi 


might not only have ‘thus prevented ie 


soht have 
sive issues of paper, but’ im it hav 4 
issues within ‘ne bounds of the oat 


They” 


the ‘depreciation’ 
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capital, which the issues have now surpas- 


wre sed four fold! How comes it, then, that 
ready iim the issues of the English bank have not thus 
been restrained?) Had Lord Hardwicke 
dition” more and power in Ireland than 
‘their the minister has in, England ?——But we 
been nist stop for a moment here, to inquire 
it bo. | into the practicability of what the Irish go- 
yernment is SO strongly censured for having 
linge neglected to accomplish.. To shew, that 
It, i the thing was practicable, I. T,-has refer- 
‘cons red to the opinion of the attorney-general 
m to if Ireland, who, in a speech delivered at 
‘ints; the time that the bank was first instituted, 
er to expressed his wish to compel the bank com- 
0 p, pany to keep their issues within the limits 
an. of their capital. .And, to strengthen this 
er to argument, which, indeed, is rather feeble, 
of 7 he has cited the instance of the American 
of 5 national bank, called the Bank of the 
that United States, for a description of the re- 
fited gulations of which bank he refers us toa 
law. pamphlet of Mr, Dorrien Magens, published 
have about seven or eight months ago, Bat, in 
as NO telerring to the bank law of the United 
ank- siates, 1. T. has overlooked some most im- 
tion porlant provisions in that law, even as it 
real Bhas been described by Mr. Magens. It is 
gard tue, that one provision is, that the issues 
it of the American bank cannot exceed its 
) say capital; but then there are, in the Jaw, 
in olher provisions, without which this provi- 
the on would be an absurdity. In America,” 
Mr. Magens, the banks are limited 
and “in the loans. they are to make; and are 
rms “ precluded from advancing money to any 
wal government, even their own, without -an 
are, «ct of the legislature. The principal 
arly “bank, that of the United States, was 
me, i formed by a, subscription of ten millions 
de- 4 of dollars, of which, one third was to be 
‘hey subscribed in gold.or silver, and the rest 
the government, stock; and their loans or 


’ issues of notes of every description, cannot 
exceed that sum ;. the directors becoming 
crsonally responsible when they do.” 

be act of congress, on which Mr. Magens 
Must \fonnd his statement, was passed 
February the 25th, 1791. .He -has. made 
slight..mistakes... The. subscriptions 


the Consisted of one fourth specie instead of 
ove third ;,.and .the bank, can. lend, the 
has» evernment of the United States .f 25,000 


‘etling, and..cither of the state govern- 
Neots £12,500 sterling without. any spe- 


ave Cal law authorizing , such, Joan,.; but, no 
fet, cater sam can belent or advanced. without 
xpress. act of the legislature; and there 


“40 be 20. repetition of even these advances, 
Nil after an act. has been obtained. Such, 
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till, in evil hour, the minister obtained.from | 


the parliament, in 1793, a repeal of the 


statute of William and Mary, the intentioa 
and ettect of which were, like those of the 
provisions of the American law, to keep the 
bank independent of the government, and 
to prevent the minister from becoming, as 
to money ma‘ters, in the least degree, inde~ 
pendent of the legislature. 
this barrier was removed, the bank and the 
ireasury became united; and the paper of 
the former is now the paper.of the latter. 
And does I. T. really think that Lord Hard- 
wicke could have restored things to their for- 
mer state? All must have bren restored, or 
it is perfect dreaming to talk of keeping the 
issues of the bank company within the 
amount of their capital. All the principles 
and provisions of the old law must have been 


revived, or it would have been utterly im~ . 
possible to revive the restraint as Lo amount ~ 


of issues. It is not a little strange, too, that 


while I. T. was producing the instance of the ° 


American bank, the corner stone of which 
is that provision which keéps the bank inde- 
pendent of the government, and the trea- 
sury independent of the bank; it is rather 
strange, I must confess, that, while he was 
producing this instance in order to remove 
my objections, he should entirely overlook 
the main drift of my remarks, which, as he 
must now remember, was to shew that it 
was matter of satisfaction, tbat the proposal 
of Mr. Foster had failed, because, if his 
plan was proper to be adopted, the parliae 
ment was the body whose sanction it ought 
first to receive, It is very strange, that, 
under such circumstances, this should have 
been so completely overlooked. —— But, that 


which creates the most astonishment, in the 


letter of I. T. is, the notion, that Lord 
Hardwicke could have produced the change 
desired; that Lord Hardwicke | could, 
with success, 


The moment 


have. advised!» Advised 


whom, and what? Advised Mr. Pitt (for . 
I am sore I. T. will not regard Mr. 


dington as having any. thing to door, say in . 


the matter) advised, Pitt; to procure. 


a repeal of the law of 1793, to restore. 
the bank to its former independence, of hime : 


self, and to restore the parliament, to its 


former power of checking both bimself and. 
the bank! ‘‘ In the future pages of history,” 
it will, indeed, as 1. T, observes, be write. 
ten, that, at the time when the paper of the 
national bank of Ireland became depreciated 
ten per centam, when the gold coin disap- 

ed, when the siiver coin was universally 


| cried down, when even. brass, fled from, the 


= 


~ 


degrading society of sixpenny bank ootes;. | 


it will, probably, be writieo,..that, when 
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But, the 


historian will not, like my correspondent 


i. 


Lord Hardwicke. 


T. confine himself to the censuring of 
He will, surely say, that 


his lordship had nothing to do in establishing 
the sinking fund, in repealing the act of 
William and Mary, in procuring a law to 
protect the bank against the demands of its 
creditors, or in any other of those measures 


which the evils complained of were pro- 


duced. He will, 1 hope, have no motive 
for evading the real merits of. the question, 
for sliding over the cause and fixing the at- 
tention of his reader solely upon the effect ; 
s hope in which I am greatly fortified by the 
reflection, that when he who writes the 
pages of future history shall take up the pen, 
Mr. Pitt will have neither titles nor emolu- 
ments to bestow, 


Siz James Craveurp.——The case of 


this gentleman having, from various causes, 
but particularly:from a reflection on the ef- 
fects. which his escape may produce with re- 
gard tothose English persons who were detain- 
ed with him, and who are still detained in 
France, become a subject of considerable 


public if not political importance, it appears: 


necessary to place it in a clear and fair point 


of 


to 


view. With the more minute circum- 


stances. of Sir James Craufurd’s arrest, as 
well as with the motives that led him to 
France and other particulars relative to his 
then situation there, I am altogether unac- 
gdainted ;. and, as to those explanations, 
which have, since bis arrival in England, 
been’ published im the news-papers, they 
seem to me to be calculated merely to apo- 
Jogize for the frailties of the husband and 
the father. This is not the ground whereon 
a gentleman and a servant of the king ought 


stand before the world. Such a person 


miust look strict justice in the face; and, if 
she acquit him not, he must be condemned. 
+—The article published in the French 
Official. Gazette is as: follows: “ Paris, 18 


Sept.. 4804.--Sir James Craufurd, pri- 
soner on-his parole at Valenciennes, hav- 
ing applied to the minister of war for 
leave to pass two months at the Aix-la- 
Chapelle ‘baths, and produced certificates 
from several medical gentlemen, that the 
use of the baths would be attended with 
the greates:. advantage to. his health, the 
minister yielded to his request, on the 
condition of bis leaving a written engage- 
ment, that he would return from the wa- 
ters to Valenciennes, at the expiration of 


‘two months.” Oo the Messidor 


(June 29), Sir J. Craufurd sent to the 
minister of war this engagement, couched 
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all this took place, Lord Hardwicke was the. 
chief governor of the country. 


1 


“in the following terms: « Havin, 
tained permission of the aiinisier 
torepair tothe baths of Aix-la-Cha le 
T hereby bind myself, on my word 
honour, to return to Valenciennes withi 
© & two montlis, reckoning from the day of 
my departure. —(Signed) The Cheva. 
“lier CRauruRD.” "——Thus, as this 
statement has not. been, as far as | know 
publicly contradicted, 1 must take it fo, 
granted, that it -is, in all its paris, correct, 
Sir James Craufurd did, then, give his pa. 
role, and did break that parole, by coming 
to England, where he now is, having no ap. 
parent intention of returning to Fraoce— 
From the facts thus nakedly stated, it would 


_be naturally concluded, that he bad been 
guilty of a breach of parole, in the usual 


sense of the phrase, than which breach no. 
thing can be: more dishonourable, Bat, in 
order to form a correct and just judgment 
upon the case, we must inquire into the cir- 
cumstances, under. which the parole was gi- 
ven; for, those circumstances may materi- 
ally alter the nature of the engagement; aod, 
with regard to the effect which his escape 
may have had upon the English prisoners in 
France, his feelings for those persons most 
be weighed against the feelings of a husband 
and a father.———Considering Sir Jamess 
conduct as a question of public law, embrac- 
ing his obligations towards the French and 
towards his own country, there would be 
great difficulty in coming to a decision, if 
the English government had not already set- 
tled the point. When the French seized on 
the English visitors to France, and made 
them prisoners, at the beginning of the wel, 
the act was, in this country, condemned as 
contrary to the law. of nations; as an act 
once of violence and of treachery. 1b 
French maintained. the contrary, and, 


would be very. difficult to settle the pot 


with them, who may, if they please, ¢° back 
six or seven centuries. for proceden's.— 
The English government, however, pce 
vered in its doctrine, and, accordingly, 
refused to-exchange the persons who had 
been made prisoners, alleging, 
son for that refusal, thatthe arrest 
olation of every principle of public law: a 
fact of their not; exchanging these pe 
was preity. convincing mark of their op 
nion; but, in the circular, letter of 
Hawkesbury to the foreign ministers 61" 
in-London, dated 30h of 
solemn declaration on the subject 
the name of hismajesty. “Of a!) 
“‘ ments, pretending to be civilized, 04 
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« France has the least right to appeal to the 
« jywof nations. With what confidence 
« can they appeal to that law, who, from 
«the commencement of hostilities, have 
« been in the course of constantly violating 
«it? They promised their protection to 
« such of the subjects of England as were 
« resident in France, and might be desirous 
« of remaining there after the~ recall of his 
« majesty’s embassador,’ ‘They revoked this 
« promise without any previous notice, and 
«condemned those very persons to be pri- 
* soners of war, and still retain them as 
“such, in defiance of their own engage- 
« ments and the universal usage of all civi- 
“lized nations.” ‘This at once clumsy and 
feeble style reflects little credit either on our 
taste or our talents; but, we understand it: 
itis plain enough: the writer declares, in 
his majesty’s name, that the imprisonment 
of the English in France was at once an act 
of violence and of treachery. —— If the 
French government, even the civilization of 
which the hero of Amiens seems to dispute, 
did not act according to the law of nations ; 
if they set all law and justice at defiance ; 
if they were guided by nothing but their 
own inclination and power to do wrong, we 
cannot, as to this particular instance, regard 
them as any thing better than banditti.— 
Therefore, from a question of public law, 
the conduct of Sir James Craufurd becomes 
a question of morality ; and we have only to 
decide, whether a man is, or is not, bound 
to keep a promise, which he has tendered to 
banditti for the purpose of escaping from 
their clutches? Let it be observed, that I 
by no means pretend (God forbid !) to decide 
between the French government and him 
who now dispates the fact of their being ci- 


vilized, though he not long ago declared that - 


they had * asked pardon of God and man.” [ 
cavethem to settle the matter between them; 
but, if his dedlaration, miade”in the king’s 
name, be true, then T insist, that, as far as re- 
lates to the arrest of Sir James Craofurd, the 
French government foust ‘be regarded as 
banditti, ‘especially by a person in the em- 
ployment of the govertiment, ‘whose senti- 
nents Lord’ Hawkesbury proclaimed to the 
world,-“"Phig conclusion will not, I am 
sure, be dénied ; ‘and, I should think, that 
there are'very few ous, who, if seized 
by banditti; would scriiple ‘to tender them 
prontise ‘of any sort, in orderto get safe 
Out of their power, “Nothing is easier than 
to say, that, having oncé made a promise, 
you would ‘abide by it, ‘though fade to a 
Sang of foot-pads ; bat, saying and ‘doing 


re two very different things; and, until [ 
hear of’ some “who has acted upon such | 
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sing 
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a principle, I must greatly doubt of the sia- 


cerity of similar declarations. ‘The case of 
breaking a parole given to rebels has beea 
cited, such breach having generally been 
condemned, But, the case is not in point, 
The rebel spares your life after you have en- 
deavoured to take his; no matter whether 
justifiably or not. ‘That is a question to be 
decided between those who rebel and those 
who claim their allegiance. Itis a fact, that 
you are seeking the life of the rebel; yet he 
spares yours, and hence arises his claim to 
the performance of your parole, The robber 
has no such claim; and therefore the eases 
are not parallel.——But, if other persons 
were seized by banditti as well as yourself, 
and if your breaking your promise would 
render the confinement of those other per- 
sons more severe, ought not that circum- 
stance to have an influence upon your cou- 
duct ? This is an entirely new question, and 
its decision must depend upon the nature of 
the engagements or connections between the 
parties arrested. If you have made any pro- 
mise to your fellow-prisoners not to break 
any parole that you may give to the banditti; 
or, if it be a joint-parole ; or if the parole be 
obtained through the means of your fellow- 
prisoners, and, or for their service, or ia 
their bebalf: in that case you contract an 
obligation with your fellow-prisoners ; your 
parole is, in fact, given to them, avd not to 
the banditti. How far Sir James Craufurd 
may have been pledged in this way, I kaow 
not ; but, if in this way he was not pledged 
in any degree whatever, he is by no means 
answerable for any severities, which, in con- 
sequence of his escape, may have been, ar 
may be, inflicted upon the persons who re- 
main in France. In such case, his conduct, 
as far as relaics to those persons, 1s a mere 
question of feeling, which no one bot lim- 
self could possibly decide; but, as it ap- 
pears, that he had a wife and young family 
in England, 1 think it would be very dith- 
cult toshow, that the feeling which led bum 
to England was not far preferable to that 
which would have detained him in Franee¢, 
especially at a time wheo the former was in 
daily expectation of being invaded by the 
latter. It will be much to be lamented, if 
the persons who remain in France should 


_guffer on Sir James Cranfurd’s account; but, 


that consideration will not justify any one im 
blaming bim for escaping. To sacrifice 
ourselves to the happiaess of our fellow-. 
creatures may be laudable enough; but, we 


‘have no right to blame others for aor be- 


coming sacrifices from such motives; and, 
in many cases, it may not only be foolish 
bat-Highly criminal so to gacrifice ourselves. 
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The duty of @ man towards his wife and 
children is greater than that which he owes 
‘to alithe world besides, his sovereign and 
his country excepted; and, therefore (the 
‘previous questions of law and morality he- 
ing decided iv Sir James Craufurd’s favour), 
it was bis duty to escape if he could, what- 
ever might be the consequences to those, 
who either could not or would not follow his 
example. 

VoiuntererR System.—It may, at first 
sight, appear rather cruel to disturb the last 
momen s of this expiring system ; but, there 
are some few facts relating to it which ought 
not to pass unnoticed,—In the preceding 
sheet I inserted the address of one of the 
candidates for the sheriff’s office at Chester. 
J now insert the reply to that address. * To 
** the independent freemen of the city of 
Chester: Gentlemen, the peculiar cir- 
** cumstances under which the opposition 
“ of Mr. John Broster as sheriff, is under- 


the 


rests, imperiously call for the calm reflex- 
jon of every cilizen, as it is not simply a 
trial of one local interest against another— 
not a trial of what is termed the inde- 
pendent interest against the corporation — 
but, when developed to the bottom, in- 
volves in it a struggle of the military 
against the civil power. If this can be 
male to appear to be the fict, there are 
few dispassionate men who would require 
a moment's consideration to exert their 
weight and influence in resisting so mon- 
strous and dangerous ap opposition. —Let 
any man who has read Mr. Williamson's 
advertisement say, if the following posi- 
tions and conclusicns. be not contained 
under his signature.—Because 1 have 
been injured in the prosecution of my 
son-in-law by the civil power—There- 
fore 1 come forward to bring that power 
into contempt, and bid open defiance to 
it. Because alderman Broster was the 
poling magistrate in that transaction— 
therefore I will revenge this injury upon 
his son. Because the Chester volunteers 
as a body, were implicated in the late riot 
——therefore I call upon them to approve 
of, and applaud that event, by giving me 
** their support, Such is the language of 
“ Mr, Williamson's modest address. Had 
“ his. opposition stood upon a broad and 
* honourable basis, there would have been 
« no need of an appeal to men in arms. 
* And Lam sanguine in my hopes that the 
* respectable body of men, under whose 


“ mit themselves with him in so desperate a 
cause.—24th Oct, 1804."——-— Now, what 
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taken, and the grounds upon which it: 


shirts he secks protection, will not com-: 


173 
will be said to this by those persons me 


supported the volunteer system in Preferencg 
to a regular army, lest the civil and politi 
cal liberties of the country should be cr 
dangered by the latter? The words of )sley 
so often quoted by me, and so applicable 
this subject will be found in vol, V. p. 082 
The whole of the essay where they wii be 
found I beg leave to recommend to the pe 
rosal of the reader; for, to what is there 
said nothing can be added.——At the city 
of Norwich, where volunteering was at one 


‘time so brisk, large loaves appear to have 


become greater favourites than volunteers; 
and, we are told, by a ministerial paper, 
that the ‘* common people”.....N.B, Ale 
ways the common people, or the rabble, or 
the mob, when they act contrary to the 
wishes of the ministry, and always “ the 
people,” or * the people of England,” when 
they act in conformity to those wishes, 
Thus those who now cry out * no volunteers 
and a Jarge loaf” are the common people; 
whereas when these very same persons, at 
the last election, cried ‘* peace and a large 
loaf,” they were “ the citizens of Norwich” 
and the ** people of England!”.... But, the 
common people, since that must now be the 
phrase, ‘* the common people,” says The 
Times of the 5th instant, the common peo» 
© ple in the city of Norwich, and its vicl- 
‘¢ nity, have taken an aversion to the sy- 
“tem of volunteeting. On Monday an a's 
‘tempt was made by them, particularly 
«* the females, to obstruct the volunteers of 
* the Norwich regiment from mustering. 
‘© They abused and insulted the officers, aod 
‘ accused the volunteers of being the cause 
“ of smail loaves and the advance i cor. 
After they had gone through their exer 
“ cise, Lieutenant-Col. Harvey thought it 
“ necessary to harangue them on what hed 


taken place, and-advised them 
“ to impress upon their families the ras 


ness of such proceedings. He attribut 

“ the peice of bread solely tothe 
Jate deficient harvest; and he 

« such as wished to retire, that the defence 
act still continued in fall force, and wo" 
“be found more coercive than volunt 

argument is truly curious. In order « re 
volunteers” in their corps, 
keep embodied those persons, whom hae 
madman in the Moruing Post detiomini’ 
an innumerable host of dauatless 
“ rushing forth and voluntarily ar. 
their breasts to the bayonets of ; 

my ;” in order to keep such He 
leaving their corps, Lieuts-Colone tbat 
thinks it necessary tor 
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defence.sct is still in fall force, and 


+ Dh « will be found to be more coercive than 
« voluntéer support!” The Lieut.-Colonel’s 
Pei argument puts me in miod of a sarcastic 
Palen phrase used in the army; where ‘a man 
hie who obeys with an ill-will is called 
€ to «q volunteer by the hair of the head;” 
Fei an appellation, which, it would seem, might 
thé ni. with no great inspropriety given to the 
troops of Lieutenant Colonel Harvey; for, 
he cit though they are not actually dragged out by 
at aa the hair of the head, yet, it appears, that be- 
their commander and their wives, 
deeees! they may be regarded as existing in a state 
paper, Me of constant restraint, and that any other ap- 
BAR pellstion afforded by our Janguage would 
ble, of suit them better than volunteers.—— The 
to the Lieutenant-Colonel was mistaken as to the 
« the cuse Of the high price of bread; for, 
when it certainly does not arise solely from the 
ideficient harvest. Partly it does, _but 
not solely. There are several contribut- 
eople; ing causes ; the deficient harvest, the corn- 
es bill, the effect of paper-money*, Yet 
large the people (I beg pardon) ‘“ the common 
wich" 7 people” are not quite mistaken in their no- 
t, the A 2 in this respect. It is not new for me to 
be the Mame covtend, that the volunteer system must con- 
The to raise the price of provisions, <A 
1 peo deficient harvest arises from two causes ; un- 
ae: favourable seasons, and a deficiency of la- 
ys bour. That the volunteer system has sub- 
tracted from the quantity of agricultural la- 
slarly bour it is impossible to deny; and, it is 
therefore impossible to deny, that that sys- 
ring. tem has contributed to the deficiency of the 
harvest———It seems that Lieutenant Colo- 
Be bel Harvey knew the women, or ‘ females,” 
cori, “the ministerial writer calls them, to belong 
ext! tothe volunteers, because we find him ex- 
ht it borting those heroes to go home and quiet 
“hid their families; to impress upon them the 
ously rashness of such proceedings. If the * fe- 
rash males” persevere, what is the Lieutenant 
uted B Colonel to do? March against them with 
a the males? Gracious God! to what a state 


mC we reduced by the imbecility of coun- 
Bis by ministers of ‘ existing circum- 

stances ;” by custom-house politicians ; by 
the paper. money aristocracy and their cham- 
Pion!——With all these and a hundred 
& “her evils of the volunteer system before us, 
was hardly to be expected, that any one 


nded 
ence 
ould 
tect 
sing 


r 

salf Would venture still toextol that system ; yet, 
ates this has lately been done in a pamphlet, en- 
pUtled’ Few Peon'erih of Hints to the 
10g Officers commanding Volunteer Brigades, 


an Officer of the Regulars,” It 


rom 
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* See {wo-essays upon this cubject,. present Vo- 
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may, perhaps, be correct to call a:military 
surgeon or apothecary “an officer ;" and, 
there is every appearance, that this eulogy 
ov the volunteers is the production of soaie 


one of that profession... The author makds 
an attempt or two to cut up Sir Robert Wil- 
son, but he fails even to draw blood, In- 
deed, the only passage, worthy of particular 
notice is the follewing: ‘ It is with the 
“* deepest concern I view the actual state of 
“‘ the Volunteers, so widely different from 
“* what it was but a few months back. Then 
* it displayed animation, vigour, energy, 
** and health.” Strange! What! anima- 
tion, vigour, energy, and health besides 
But, to proceed in the quotation: ‘ it dis- 
“ played health throughout all its mem- 
* bers, as well as in the general frame. 
** Can its present condition” | condivion of the 
state observe} “ warrant the same observas 
tion? Far otherwise. Now itis not only 
“ in a slow decline, but in a galloping cous 
sumption,” creep and gallop at one 
and the same time! And, do not forget that 
itis the state of the Volunteers that is going 
in this paradoxical pace} ‘* and inperiously 
«© demands the prompt aid of a skilful phy- 
‘+ sician.” [Whereupon he thus steps for- 
ward in his professional capacity.] ‘* Some 
* measure should, therefore, be speedily 
‘* adopted, some wholesome regimen pre- 
‘* scribed, to prevent its natural death, to 
‘« which it is advancing with large and hasty 
“* strides. The nerves and the sinews are 
« considerably relaxed, the fibres are sen- 
« sibly affected, and have already commu- 
‘‘ nicated the contagious languor to the 
trunk.” After again observing, that it is 
the state of the volunteers which is the pe- 
tient here; that it is the nerves and the si- 
news and the fibres and the trunk of the 
state of which the author is speaking; afier 
this it would be cruel to ask him, whether it 
be usual for feeble and almost dying bodies 
to advance with large and hasty strides, —— 
But, let us hear him out, | ‘‘ So that, unless 
“¢ some strong tonics, some powerful resto- 
ratives, be immediately administered,” 
[aye, aye; he wants a job!"] “ its dissolu- 
‘* tion is-likely to be as rapid as its growth,” 
[The dissolution and growth of the sta‘e, 
mind] ‘ Sincerely do] wish, that my appre- 
hensions may prove merely visionary,” 
[Word for word what ‘the village surgeon 
said to Tom Jones} ‘and that my fears may 
never be realized; yet,’ such appeafy' to 
“© me to be the probable fate of this ‘hdge 
colossus, which lately astonished) “the 
world, and strock terror into our’ efhenfies, 
by its magnitude, its strength, 
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«“ Why did I write! What sin, tome unknown, | 
« Dipt me inink, my parents ormy own!” 

If such be not now the exclamation of this 
son of Aisculapius, he must be blessed with 
confidénce “much more than sufficient to 
‘compensate ‘for his want of literary talent. 
But, where did he learn, that this huge co- 
‘lossus did; at one time, astonish the world 
oud strike terror into our enemies? ‘This ts 
no question forthe sake of dispute. [ am 
really desirous to obtain light as to the facts 
here stated; beeause they are quite new to 
pie, and because they are of the utmost -im- 
portance, If it can be satisfactorily proved, 
that the volunteer system ever did really 
strike terror into the heart of the enemy, it 
may be made to do it again; and, viewing 
its effectio that light, it would certainly have 
all the support that 1 should be able to give 
it. But, fam afraid that this writer ig en- 
tirely mistaken: the enemy appears always 
to have despised the volunteer system; and, 
while that system lasts, we may be assured, 
that, whatever tonics may be applied to it, 
we shall never have an cificient ally upon the 
continent of Europe. 

Catuorics oF an- 
swer toa letter, which, upon this subject, ap- 
peared in the Register of the 27th ultimo, p. 
62g, and which turned principally upon the 
‘relative population of the Catholics and Pro- 
testants of Ireland, | have received from 
Dublin two large sheets of manuscript close- 
ly written, and accompanied by a letter, dated 
ultimo, stating that, the enclosed ma- 
“ nuscript will serve to show the public the 
errors of such cateulations, and to coun- 
teract the effect of the tissue of misrepre- 
sentations ;" for sucl) the statemenis of 
my former correspondent are denominated, 
Neither the inatter nor the manner of this 
new correspondent was very prepossessing : 
the savage dehght with which he seemed vo 
‘dwell upon the acts of confiscation passed 
against the Catholics, and the constantly-re- 
eurting piekneme of Remanist,” which he 
made Use of instead of that appellation that 
has heretofore been in use, led me strongly to 
sospect his impartiality, and, of course, the 
correctness of his statements: nevertheless, 
imiog, that, if he were incorrect, he 
would soon be contradicted, | was just about 
to send his papers to the press, when, by 
mereaceident, I discovered, that these pa- 
pers, with the contents of which | was, * in 
“the name. of impartiality,” besovght to 

atand enlighten the public, were, not 
wotten from print, but, were part of the 
identical manuscript, from which was, some 
few years ago, printed a pamphlet, for the 
BAbhshing of which the bookseller was pro- 


ee 
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"4 
secuted and convicted! This wa, rather tog 
barefaced. But, upon this side of ry 

question, there is generally a disregard of | 


decorum as well as of candour. Op the dle of 


the Irish Catholi¢s évery tring that tor Dans 
published, ‘or ever seen, is advanced with des 
cency and with toderation; while the... 
tings of their dpponents almost always 
to be dictated by intolerance ‘and pergot 
and distover but very little respec! for She  “ miral 
ove who ventnres to €xercise a ight ne son 
berating upeno the subject, Whatever cuy 
‘be urged against the claims of the {omay 
Catholics amr ready to tead, and as for ag dispar 
my linsits will allow, to publish; buat, wi 
publish no virulence, no abuse, against those 137] -—- 
who abuse nobody ; and will never coo. 
tribuie to give circalation to any writing, 
wherein the Roman Catholics shall be desig. To 1 
nated under any nickname whatever ‘There ON THE 
may be reasons, solid ressons, for refusing 
the claims of the Roman Cathoiics of Ir. 
land; but, let us hear them . Let the pie. 
sent situation of Ireland be fully and faith. 
fully described: let it be frankly stated whe- pointed , 
ther the kingdom can, or canugot, be rescucd pep 
from its present difficulties without some present, | 
change in Ireland: and, if it cannot, let itbe mre 
shown why that change should not eubroce of that d 
all the claims of the Roman Catholics, To ay 
‘such a discussion | shall chearfully Jend my ‘But, b 
pages; but never wall circulate abose pe 
the Roman Catholics, and much less expres Bnotice, a 
‘sions of hatred or contempt of their religion. der of th 
Sin Geornce RumBoip —— On the night from the 
between the 24th and 25th of October, caitted 
body of 250. French troops, commanded by stated, th 
a general, and having drums and co’ours of all ou 
embarked at’Harburgh, on the Hanover Pparliamer 
territory, and landed om a_ spot. betwetd represent: 
Hamburgh and Altona, called the Ham but, as | 
burgher berg, or Hill, From thence they entimens 
proceeded to the Grindelbof, where ot Upon the 
George Rumbold, the Briush chargé dal: lit would | 


ies and the cus 
has his county 


but stati 


faires to thé Hanseatic ci 
thereto, 


cle of Lower Saxony, 


residence. Sir George looked out The « 
window, and inquired what they expressed 
‘Those who first approached»the house Novembe 


King in 


they were couriers, come swith, dispatch 4 
parlic 


from Tcnoingen. Bat, entertaining 
suspicions, he refused them 
upon which the whole body rushed an ’ 
broke open the doors, seized Sir Georg? 


|‘his papers, and copveyed him to# 
which was waiting for the ver 
In this vehicle, which was hey 
horses, Sir George was conveyed 10 re 
whence, according to the latest 
he was sent off Wa" 


| compels me to break. offethus abropt'y> 
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Ay u Dans les moments d’opulence, dont on a joui, on s'est enivrd de sa prospérité, on s'est fait 


a « des idées chimérigues de sa puissance; on méprise ses voisins parce guils sont moins riches 
7 ; 


OSiiy, 


« on croit avoir droit de les dominer, ou du moins de les traiter cavalidrement. 
« ganité, ignorance, qualités gui s‘associent mervetNeusement ; on forme, sans qu'on sen’ ap- 
« nergoive, des entreprises au-dessus de ses forces. 
« mirable par laquelle on parvient a se faire un trés-grand crédit. 
“ ne sont jamais assez sages pour se corriger par une expérience, on imagine des bangues pour 
“ que le papter tienne lieu de l'argent qu'on n'a pas, et bientot on soutienira gue le credit est la 
Vaine ressource . 
disparoft, et, quand on est arrivé au dernier degré de mollesse, l'on songe defendre le 
CanTILLoN, as given by MaBty. 


Suit ambition, 


De Ja les emprunts et toute cette adresse ad- 
Mais, comme les hommes 


’ La richesse imayinaire des banques 


ably 

deli. 

source de la puissance d'un état. 

“ commerce par la voie des armes.” 
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cn LETTER 1V. 

iting, 

esige TO THE RT. HON, WILLIAM PITT, 
hes ON THE CAUSES OF THE DECLINE OF 
using GREAT BRITAIN. 

PAPER-MONEY SYSTEM. 


Six,——Having, in the preceding letter, 
pointed out what it is that I regard as marks 
fof our national decline, I intend, in the 
present, to speak of what appears to me to 
have been, and still to be, the primary cause 
o that decline, namely, your Paper-Money 
poystem, 

But, before I enter upon this .subject, it 
peems necessary to revert for a minute, to 
hotice, as relating to the degrading surren- 
der of the Lilies, a circumstance, which, 
rom the wish to avoid a digression, was 
cuitted in the foregoing letter. It was there 
sited, that the surrendering of this greatest 
oi all our honours was passed over by the 
perliament, asa matter too trifling for the 
Iepresentatives of the people to meddle with ; 
bat, as I, at the same time, referred to the 
fotiment which you delivered in parliament, 
tpon the subject of this “ harmless feather,” 
H'would be wrong to quit the subject with- 
ut stating some few particulars relating 
reto, 

The “ harmless feather” sentiment was 
*pressed by you in the debate of the 10th of 
| November, 1797, apon the address to the 
Ping in consequence of his submitting to 
me parliament the papers relating to the 
°n terminated négotiations at Lisle. The 
Paoner of expressing this sentiment is of 
Portance: the words must not be view- 
*! alone; but, in connexion with the rest 
: the sentence, of which they make a part. 

They" {the French plenipotentiaries] 
tow required that we, whom they had 

‘summoned to treat for a definitive treaty, 

ould stop and discuss preliminary points: 
they led the conferences to vague and se- 
Vou, VI, 2 


whe- 
d 
some 


it be 


** condary matters: they insisted that his 
* Majesty should resign the tule of King 
* of France, a hariniess feather at most 
‘* which his ancestors had so long worn in 
* their crown: they demanded restitution 
** of the ships taken at ‘Toulon, or a com- 
“ pensation, and a renunciation of any 
“ mortgage which this country might pos- 
sess on the Netherlands for the loan gua- 
“ ranteed to the Emperor.” ‘Thus, the title 
of King of France, was not only a * harat- 
“ Jess feather,” bot it was huddled in 
amongst objects merely pecuniary, and, con- 
sequently, vile ; objects which would not be 
worth contending for in arms; items which 
would not have been disgraced by being 
found in the day book of a loon jobber or a 
jew. To the introducing of the “ harmless 
feather” the appearance of incident was 
studiously given. It seémed to drop, in 
passing on to more important matter. No 
deliberate opinion was stated; but, enough 
was said, to prepare the nation for the sur- 
render, which, if necessary, upon any fu- 
ture occasion, you were desirous to make, 
Your object did not escape cbservation, nor 
did your sentiment pass unnoticed. Doc- 
rox Laurence said; “ The Chancellor of 
“ the Exchequer has called’ his Majesty's 
title of King of France a harmless fea- 
‘ther. In my opinion, Sir, no ancient 


“ dignity, especially oue which has for so 


““ many centuries shed lustre on the English 
* crown, ought to be considered as a mere 
“ light unsubstantial ornament. It is bound 
“ up indissolubly with the honour of the 
* nation. If we suffer that feather to be 
« plucked, I fear that three other feathers, 
“ closely connected with that crown, and 
“ won in the same glorious wars, will soon 
« follow ; after which who shall say that the 
crown and the throve itself long be 
‘¢ secure? A great nation can never safely 
« submit to be disgraced. 1 wivh the house 
« to carry their recollection back iv the Gate 
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« of Edward the Third, when these honours 
*e were achievéd, Of that time it was 
“ that we had the first. regular aad fall 
‘* records of the proceedings of Parliament. 
“Whether it was from the peculiar fa- 
* vour of Providence, that we might have 
* always before us an exampie to Ox our 
*€ steady and wavering courage, in moments 
*¢ of terror and trepidation; or, whether 
‘© it was from the veneration of our an- 
*€ cestors for this. sacred relick, which they 
« preserved with religious. care, while they 
** sultered less precious monuments to pe- 
 rish ; but, so the fact is, that the first 
* traces of the deliberations and conferen- 
"© ces of these houses are of that epoch, 
“ and exhibit a situation of the country, 
“ far less favourable than the present, in 
* every thing. but the spirit of Englishmen.” 
Sentiments like these were not, however, 
suffered to go forth without something to 
hang upon them and to destroy their ef- 
fect. Mr. Witaerroxrce, whe immediately 
followed Dr. Laureoce in the debate, said: 
*« [ should not have offered a word upon the 
** subject, if it had not been extorted from 
** me by the Jearned gentleman who his 
“* jast sitten down, and who, while he 
** strenuously recommended unanimity, has 
“ made use of language very likely to pro- 
** duce the directly contrary etFect. I am sor- 
** rythe learned genUeman did not follow the 
* example of my right hon. friend, the 
* Chancellor of the Exchequer, who pur- 
** posely waved the subject introduced by 
“the former. To introduce that question, 

* and to make it a subject of discussion, at 
** atime when all should be harmony and 
“ unanimity, is, in my mind, exceedingly 
** impeoper; and, therefore, I protest a- 

** gainst what has fallen from the learn- 

** ed gentleman.” You are said to have 
cheered this, Sir. To have called upon the 
house to bear it. They heard it but too pa- 

tiently; and, the enemy did not fail to pro. 

fit from the discovery which, by this means, 

he must necessarily have made. He did not 

demand of you the surrender. But, is there 
any man in the world, who believes, that 
you did not make it in order to avoid that 
demand? or, that, if the demand had been 

made, you would not have yielded to it? 

Yes, Sir, your sentiments, supported by 

Mr., Wiberforce, were adopted, and acted 

upon too; the harmless feather was given 

up; but, the surrender, though varnished 

over with seeming indifference, bas not an- 

swered the purpose intended: it has not, 

for one. moment, slackened the pursuit of 


the foe; it has, on the contrary, rendered | 
bia. more keen; it has emboldened him to Vol. p. 2685. 


[740 
make demands which he would Not, pro 
bably, otherwise have thought of ; and. m 
use the words of Dr. Laurence, why shal 
say, that, after the plucking of this fei. 
ther, “ the other three feathers, or eyeq 
the crown itself, will long be secore™ 
I know, Sir, that this will excite only 
sneer amongst the excise office and custom. 
house politicians ; but, neither their sneer 
nor the excessive * honesty” of Mr, Wy. 
berforce’s constituents ean, in the smalles 
degree, alter the facts before us; and the 
are, that, for the space of more than fig 
hundred years, the kings of England bo 
the title and insignia of kings of France: 
that this honour never was lost by the crown 
of England ‘till the administration of Wi. 
liam Pitt; that, for a handred and fitty years 
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down to the same administration, Eng|ish loud, 
seamen had seen the Dutch flag bow betore Bos forb 
them, a circumstance of which every sailor power. ot 
in the fleet was personally proud; and, that, a obser 
it was during that administration, that the ‘thaw 
modern English first acknowledged, in acts Spenser 
if not in words, their fear of the french. Hot far 
These are facts which nobody can deny, be dis 
and which nothing can disguise from the oud OG 
world. It behoves us, therefore, to inquire , degre 
into the cause of this change in our circum. ‘Pain 
stances and character; and, by no means to 
content ‘ourselves with ‘vague reflections 
upon the state of the world in general, com _ lil 
nected with the decrees of Providence, © rn Cot 
the doctrine of chance. From the fatally ee 
“of the times,” said you, “ and the gene. 
ral state of the world, we must conser 
“ oar lot as cast by the decrees of 
dence, in a time of peril and trovd’e. 
trust the temper and courage of the 
tion will conform itself to the duties ¢ peop! 
“ that situation: We ought to be prepared | ip ge 
collectively and individually to 
with resignation and fortitude, pray 
In this respect, it mast be acknow! rad wenty 
however, that you were not 
in your tenets, the same having be i sa ae 
held by Mr. Addington; and, ; 
Iam aware, be contended, that Dolain. 
them in your school, it cannot - blog the seek gh 
believe, that he has the merit of That . | 
first openly to promulgate them. wet of Che fay 
“ the extent of the territorial Lut ing 
“ France is,” said te; “a land. j 
is unquestionable. It casnot ‘ybich people 
ter of regret; bet, it isa lot ling; thet 
have not the power of Minist 
¢ are not to presume to say, that Mt the eg 
lava of 
vet? 
* Speech on the Address to the King 
the present War. 23d Mays Sotech of 
of 
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rat] 
« of Providence is to be dispensed in the way 
« ost consonant to our wishes. We onght 
‘to be contented with the conviction, that 
« we have abandant means.of providing for 
‘ out security in a seperate state and con- 
« dition.” * Now, whether this doctrine 
be merely derived from Dr. Whitfield; 
wirther it descended from Mr. Addington 
tyou, or from you to Mr, Addington, are 
questions which I shall not presume to de- 
yermine; but, itis a doctrine, to which [ 
an vever be induced to subscribe. It is, 
Hided, precisely that of the frail spouse, 
herself upon the ground, that 
ber helpmate was born to such a “ lot,” 
ft wos not the fault of his wife. Suppose 
cliud, for instance, were to become (which 
forbid an addition to the territorial 
pwerot Franee; should we be silenced by 
hi observation from the minister, that it 
That Providence was the 
ispenser of the favour ;. and that “ it was 
‘not for us to\say how such favours should 
be dispensed ?” [will not say that we 
pould not 5 for after what we have seen, 
0 degree of silent submission ought to 
soaish us. . But, certainly, this way of de- 
ing the conduct of ministers is of mo- 
kr. invention... Time was when the con- 
WcCots sch persons was judged of by the state 
ihe country, und by its relative situation 
ihe world. Itwas the custom, and the 
cusion, to judge of the tree in this, as 
vlher cayesy by the fruit; aud, if it bore 
good fruit, to, hew it down. It is not 
4 minister, particularly for. a minister 
‘weaty years standing, to lay the biame 
oa the times and, the seasons, nor upon 
‘people; for, in such a space of time, it 
a minister to. dorm. the minds of the 
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aod to give a proper direction to 


“i! pursuits. IJtis not for a minister, who, 
(wenty years, all the honoars 
‘revenues, all the, rewards of every sort, 
‘for every rank of life, at his absolute 
inand ; it js pot, for such a minister to 
nolain of the “ lot” of the nation, or 
seek shelter under the decrees of Pros 
No: 
The fault, good Casca, is notin our star, 
Sut in. ourselves, that we are underlings,” 
land. is the -same,! the air is the same, 
people-are the same ia race aud in 
that ‘they were when you first’ be- 
© Ministers. Weshaveso often been told 
mt the earthquake, the volcana, the burn- 
lava of the French revolution, that some 
Speech of 14th May, 1802, on the Definitive 


of Peace-with France. Register, Vol. II. 
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of us seem, at last, to have taken this figure 
of speech in its'literal meaning, and to be- 
lieve, that, in good sooth, our power has 
been crippled by some convulsion of nature, 
What else can have rendered us so self come 
placent amidst the daily and hourly demon- 
strations of our decline; amidst the insults 
of an en¢my whom we formerly despised ; 
amidst the cutting sdrcasms, the audible 
hisses of the world? At whit former pe- 
riod of our history were English ministers, 
the personal representatives of a King of 
England, hunted over the continent of Eu- 
rope, driven out of state afler state where 
they had sought refuge ? “ [tis the law- 
less power of our enemy which occasions 
this.’ Troe; bat when, till the ad:ninis« 
tration of Mr. Pitt, could our enemy boast 
of such power? I could, and, were it of any 
use, I would, fill volumes upon volumes 
with declamation against the insolence and 
tyranny of France. “ Insolent scoundrel as 
* Jong as you will, good Robin, but where 
“ were you when he thns vilified your master 
‘anid rifled bis caskets?” That is the 
question. The insolence and injustice of 
the enemy no one denies; but, every ove 
regrets that wé have not the power to pre 
vent or to punish them; and, that we have 
it not, what are we to blame but the mea- 
sures of the minister; of the manwho has 
had the uninterrapted command of all the 
resources of the nation ever since the happy 
time'that we had the power to prevent or 
to punish such insolence and injustice ? Will 
it be pretended, that these rules of judging 
are not applicable to the measures of a mu- 
nister, who has to contend with an enemy 
in a revolutionary state? Dangerous argu- 
ment! Only admit it to be sound, and, in 
that very admission, you, in the name of 
national glory, call upon the people of every 
state, your own not excepted, to revolt! 
For, it a people, by overthrowing their go- 
verament, and by placing themselves in a 
revolutionary state, necessarily become mor: 
formidable to all their enemies, and, of 
course, more secure against their attacks, is 
there but one, andis not that one an obviovs 
and unavoidable inference? But, the fact 
is not so. Revolations do not necessarily 
render nations more formidable totheir neigh« 
bours; which has been amply proved by the 
revolutions of the last hundred years, gta 
which timeseveral states have been nearly an: 
some entirely, conquered and enslaved,in Cone 
sequence of attempts to change the farin 
the powers of their respective governments. 
It would, indeed, be absard to admit any: uch 
exception, as is here supposed, from the 
rule whereby to judge of the measures of a 
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minister of any country. Nor can we suf- 
fer the blame to be thrown upon the people, 
of whom such minjster conducts the public 
affairs; notwithstanding an attempt of this 
kind was made by one of those writers, who 
took upon himself the arduous task of main- 
taining the consistency of your ¢onduct in 
defending the peace of Amiens, “ The 
“people”, said he, ‘* were to blame. They 
“would no longer support the war.” To 
say nothing of the well-known talschood of 
this particalar assertion, there always occurs 
here a difficulty, which can never be well 
gotten over; for when we are told, that the 
minister would have done this thing or that 
thing, but, that the people would not ena- 
ble him to do it; that they would not, io 
the necessary manner or degree, second his 
efforts; when we are told this, we always 
ask, whether, in spite of this disposition in 
the people, the minister still kept his place, 
and, of. course, had a majority in parlia- 
ment? If we are answered in the affirma- 
tive, we reject, as downright nonsense, the 
notion of his measures being obstructed by 
the people; for, if we did not, we must 
necessarily conclude, that he held his place 
and preserved his majority by means that 
would m-rit an epithet very different indeed 
from either honourable or honest. T'he very 
possession of the place of prime ministerim- 
plies that the possessor has power and in- 
fluence sufficient to take any lawful measure, 
to the execution of which the resources of 
the nation are adequate, If, therefore, he 
fail totake the measures necessary for the 
safety and honour of the country, it must be 
for want of resources; or, for want of reso- 


lution or wisdom sufficient to induce him to — 


exert, for proper purposes, the power and 
influence attached to the place which he 
fills; and, must not, by any means, be as- 
cribed to untowardness on the part of the 
people.” Io truth, the persons who set upa 
defence ‘upon this ground, have moved so 
long in the vortex of the minister, have so 
long leaned upon him for support, that no 
_adea of his quitting his place seems ever to 
ente? their minds, What the writer above 
alluded to meant, was, not that you had not 
power quite sufficient for the continuation 
of the war; but shat you could not have 
conUnuet phe warfmuch longer, withoat 
risking yeur place, and, which was, perhaps, 
of ‘still greater weight with him, without 
riking “bys place too; a thing not to be 
thought dfany more than one would think 
of the ent) of the world. ” You did,” he 
all thot ic was possible for a minister 
That is to say, all that it was 
poswble fer a minister to do witl.out risking 
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his place ; which this advocate has been o 
long accustomed to regard as a moral igy. 
possibility, that he does not take the trog. 
ble to say one word thereupon, though it is 
evident that his reasoning can have no other 


basis. Sometimes, when [hear your pat gradatic 
lisans railing against Sir Francis Bordett ut, this 
and insisting that his past conduct ought t9 p mean 
operate as a total disqualification for the wet 
future, I observe, * all this may, in your bm will f 


‘* opinions, be very right, gentlemen ; but if least, a 
it be, upon what principle do you 
“ extol Mr. Pitt, who offered a very high 
** situation to Mr. Tierney ; that Mr. Tier. 
** ney who was apparently far more intimate 
* with O'Connor than Sir Francis Burdett 
** was; that Mr. Tierney who was the dis. 
** tinguished public advocate of O'Connor; 
“ that Mr. Tierney whom you yourselves, 
** while yearly receiving a pension from Mr. 
“ Pitt, representedin figure, and denominated 
“ in words, (falsely and slanderously without 
“ doubt) as “ the lowest fiend of hell:” “Up 
“on what principle is it, I say, that you 
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“ now rail against Sir Francis Burdett, in brary to 
“the very sanie breath that you extol (haar found 
minister, who has placed, or who has hav 
deavoured to place, a very important subject 
«© partment of the state ‘n the handsot Mr. bope, to 
Tierney?” To this question, Sir, the 
answer uniformly has been: “ Why, cm ‘ayvan 


‘you blame Mr. Pitt for strengthening bi 
ministry ? He wished tohave hadthe Gren. 
« yilles and the Windhams; but, if he could 


Tha 


ly 


“not gain them, ean you blame him wire 
seeking the aid of others in support of 
government’" ‘Thus, says Brine th 
scribing the perseverance of the fly: . 

him froma bed of roses, and instantly vera 
“skims away, and finishes his meal upon 08, 
excrement!” obvious that these enw” 
ers have Jaid it down as a principe, of 
first and greatest duty of a prime ent 
to keep his place ; that, to this ene pie 
every other ought to'give way) 
whatever cannot be accomplished, is the mea 
risking his place, the rlous m 
be regarded as morally if fe Dowe 
postible;' and that, ‘as the’ princip 
to measures of prevention as ion of 


2 ter 1 
sures of enterprize, a minister, 
for instance; with the loss of Irelane, 


in his justification, only have te co 


he could not’ have’ preserved it, W! hy 


adoption: of such measures 4s ome an 
risked the loss of his-p'ace! Co 

Such being the fair and Bed. 
from the premises, by which the vic ered.» 
nation is imputed ta the follies w” 


the people, these whioere 
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p45) 
the decrees of Providence”, and, those 
bare of opinion, that the effect must be 
wzht for in sublunary causes, will, per- 
pp, be indulgent enough to give me an 
martial hearing, while I endeavour to 
how, that the primary cause of our national 
gadation is the Paper-money System 
ut, this must be deferred till my next: in 
fe mean time, I beg leave to recommend 
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to 
for the pyour notice the moito of this letter, whence 
in your » will perceive, that some of my opinions, 
; batif least, are neither singular nor novel, 

ou now ii lam, Sir, yours, Xc. 

-ry hich Wa. Cosgerr, 
rr. bike Street, 15th Nov. 180-4. 

intimate 

Burder STATE OF IRELAND. LETTER ITI. 

the dis (For Letters 1, and LI. see pp. 673, 71 1.) 
Jonnor; length of the quotations 
arselves, pained in my last letter prevented me 
‘om Mr, m examining the emancipation of the 
eminated bh Catholicks, as it relates to the consti- 


ion, in the extent I had intended. I was 
Hy able to shew that the laws for disquali- 
ng them from setting in Parliament were 


without 
hat you 


dett, in brary to the principles of the Constitution, 
<tol thf’ founded on circumstances which no 
has ens bger have existence, I shall now consider 
tant défi SUDJect more in detail, and shall be able, 
ot Mr. lope, to prove, by examining the practi- 
ir, the consequences of the emancipation, that 
hy, cm Catholick body would not have it in their 
ning hi Wer to prejudice our established Constitu- 
1¢ Gren - That they are not inclined to do so is 
he demonstrated by. their declarations 
him fo ii demeanour, and that even if they were 
rt of himme'ned they are not competent, will appear 
, in de the following statement: Let us first 
their numbers. In Ireland they 
aptly geuerally allowed to amount to three 
upon a lions, seven individuals of whom are 
answer and abont seventy, according to the 
that of Lord Petre, who possess sufli- 
ister, Pl property to.qualify, them to sit in Par- 
derati ment (Reflections, p. As any. injury 
hat, ‘can arise from, admitting the Catholicks 


Parliament be in consequence 
tle measures of Parliament, and those 
Tous Measures most be in consequence 
mee power of the Catholick party, it re- 
no» further illustration than the bare 
Pon of the. state of the Irish Catho- 
Tespectito property, to point out the 
idity of the apprebensions that are en- 
“\wed concerning their complete emanci- 
But it may be said that, they will 
“ne an opulent body, and. besides the 
Bish. Catholicks must likewise be ad- 
the first objection it may be 
“cred, that. if, so improbable a circum- 
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presentation of Ireland, Peers and Com- 
moners being composed of Catholicks, even 
then their force in Parliament would only 
amount to 100 Irish members in the House 
of Commons and 28 Irish Peers, 
granted that the English Catholicks are 
emancipated, and surely they ought not to 
be excluded, and we shal] have a most satis- 


portion of His Majesty's Catholick subjects 


ty already quoted, ‘ In the peerage list are 
** at present to be found no more than six of 
* that persuasion” (the Catholick) ‘* and 
* amidst the bulk of the people, the numb r 


*« qualifications is so smal] comparatively 
“ with their more opulent neighbours of the 
“ established church, that they could scarce- 


“* House of Commons” (p. 11). If, there- 
fore, these are added to the greatest possible 
Irish representation of Catholicks, the 
whole party in Parliament will amount to 
106 members of the House of Commons and 
34 Peers out of 65S members and 300 Peers 
which compose the House of Commons and 
Lords. How ridiculous, therefore, is the 
idea of the Catholicks of these realons being 
under any circumstance of sufficient autho- 
rity to carry any measure in Parliament 
which could endanger the safety or impair 
the benefits of the constitutiun. Such ap- 
prehensions are futile in the extreme, aod 
unworthy of the extensive information and 
improved notions of liberality of the present 
age. ‘The truth is, that in respect to the 
representation. of Irelaod, the landed pro- 
perty ard the borough property 1s so upiver- 


testants, that protestant members must con- 


the Peerage is elective as to its right to sit in 
the House of Lords, it is not very probabie 
that more than one or two of the Catholick 
Peers would ever be found among the 28, 
that compose the Peerage representation, 
On the whole, therefore, Mr. Cobbett, as 
the Catholicks both of England and Ireland, 
have soleninly and publicly declared, that, 
they acknowledge no other authority in, 
these realins in all matters touching the go-., 
vernment thereof, except the King, Lords, 
and Commons, as they have so long and sa, 
uniformly conducted themselves with loyal, 
ty to the King and obedience to the laws, as. 
the Constitution of these realms was formed, 
and established by the nation, when a vation, 
of Catholicks, and those laws excluding them, 
from the Constitution were made in times of | 


m< should ever occur as the whole re- 
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Let it be. 


factory proof of the impossibility of this, 


being capable of forming a strong party in , 
Parliament by referring to the same authori-., 


* of them possessing landed and monied , 


“ ly reckon on seating half a dozen in the , 


sally invested in the possession of the pro- . 


tinue to be returned to Parliament, and as. 
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bigotry, end to meet dangers which no longer 
exist, aad furiber, us it 1s utterly impossible 
that the Catholick body with the fullest en- 
joymenut of constitutional franchises, could 
interrupt the enjoyment of them by others, 
it is palpably and most forcibly manifest that, 
80 far as the preservation of the Constitution 
is in question, emancipation of the Catho- 
licks is a measure of safety, of sound policy, 
and of pressing necessity. —I cannot quit the 
subject as considered in a constitutional point 
of view, without again adverting to the cir- 
cumstance of the nation having been entirely 
composed of Catholicks when our liberties 
were first established. I believe no one will 
maintain that these liberties have been the 
offspring of the times subsequent to the re- 
formation, Nv; those very Protestants who 
at this momeut boast of the blessings of 
their constitution and of the spirit and pa- 
triotism of their forefathers, owe their su- 
perior rank among nations not only to Ca- 
tholick Peers and Catholick Commoners, but 
also to Catholick Bishops. 
and those Barons who compelled King John 
to sign Magna Charta were of that very re- 
ligion which is most insolently aspersed as 
inimical to liberty ; and those Alfreds, Hen- 
ries, and Edwards, whose reigns were con- 
spicuous for the observance of the people’s 
rights and the maintenance of their own au- 
thority, were themselves the subjects of the 
spiritual empire of the Pope. How un- 
grateful, then, is it, to continue laws which 
exclude the Catholicks from those franchises 
which they themselves acquired, and how 
absurd to maintain that the principles of 
their faith are inconsistent with the safety 
of a constitution of Government which 
criginated, was established, and for many 
centuries preserved by them alone ! 
But how preposterous is it that this in- 
gratitude and this absurdity should proceed 


from. the Protestant body, and that they’ 


should have contribated most to curtail our 
liberties and defeat the object of Magna 
Charta! It has frequently been argued, 
that the Catholic religion was alone calcu- 
lated for absolute monarchies. The history 
of our country proves the contrary, and the 
examination of the state of parties in the 
Feigns suceceding the conquest will explain 
the causes.x——The contention in those days 
was» between the King arid his Barons and 
Bishops 5 the one for absolute authority, the 
others for liberty. It is very evident that 
the: Catholic religion gave the Clergy so 
much authority in those days, that they 
easily, with the aid of the Barons, were able 
lo, counteract the ambitious projects of their 
lings) It was in this manner precisely, 
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‘Those Bishops. 


“dently drawn up in the offices of the m0 
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‘ruption; and what evinces the supp 
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that the granting of Magna Chart 3 Ace 


complished, and by the same control c.., 740) 

the Monarch’s Conduct have the themst]) 
so long been handed down to 
let the power of the Catholic religion that ad 
temporal matters be ever so efienaite "a sacl an 
the perfection of our Constitution thar petished 
provides remedies against the abuse ot pot 
er, whether originating in the Kino, ig oaly the 
Clergy, the Peers, or the People.——\’,. Spain, | 
indeed, would be the boasts concerning jy, pations ¢ 
such were not its principal characi:riste. fore assa 
for, ‘to what end are governmeits, aj ministry 
particularly free governments, of the 
but for the purpose of keeping 
bounds the effervescence of 4!) authority who wi 
that is inconsistent with the peace, th: hop. pate es 
piness, and the liberties. of society, Ja 
whatever point of view this important sb- mgs 


ject is contemplated, the exclusion of the 
Catholics is equally unjust, as the emanci- 
pation of them under the existing circum 
stances of Ireland is indispensably necessary, 
It is*most sincerely to he wished that the 
known liberality of the Prime Minister may 
be permitted to suggest to Parliament those 
measures, which he must be convinced from 
the bottom of his heart are well calculated 
to appease the passions and couciliate the 
affections of three millions of his Majesty's J 
subjects. Every man of talents will support 
him, and every inhabitant of these realms 
who can fully appreciate the valae of our bies 
sed Constitution will hail him as its pro 
tector, and the author of universal coneiliae 
tion throughout these Kingdoms. Z, 
Liverpool, Nov. 7, 1804. 
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Fricates.—Tbe following article 
is copied from the London papers, bega 
translation from the French official papi 
the Moniteur, of the 30th October, 1%% 
commenting on an article, which, 

appeared in The Times” newspaper 
ately after the capture of the Spi 
Jrigates. 


This article of The Times is very eis 


| 
try. What a cold and disgustiog pe the mis 
English ships of war were employed 1 x Bheir ra 
tacking four Spanish frigates, at the ven the stat, 
stant perhaps wheo the English utrage 

Madrid was paying court the 


Spain, and when the Spanish qpidister 49 
paying court to the king of Englan jeclatar 
attack is made. not only without fs iit 
tion of war, bat while the 
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such an outrage. Three huudred men have 
perished, and by whose hands? They were 
not eremies who fought them, since not 
ouly the British cabinet is not at war with 
Sain, but even affects to maiuatain the re- 
lations of peace with her, They were there- 
fore assassins. ‘The vessels, says the Fnglish 
ministry, may be restored. The restitution 

of the property is no doubt a necessary satis- 
ffxction for the robbery committed; but 
who will restore to three hundred unfortu- 
nate families tbe fathers they have lost >—A 
Pfict which exposes, in their proper light, the 
meanness and ignominy of that cabinet, is 
the circumstance that at the moment whea 
the orders were sent to the English cruizers 

to seize the Spanish vessels, and while these 
forders were execating, the British ministry 
fwere availing themselves of the intervention 
of the Spanish ambassadors resident at Lon- 
don and Paris, to extricate Captain Wright 

the fate he deserved, as the accomplice 
fof traitors, whom he landed on the coast of 
mance, for the purpose of assassinating the 
emperor; and the letter written to that ef- 
fect by Lord Harrowby to M. D'Anduagua, 
was filled with the most energetic ex pres- 
ions of attachment on the part of the Eng- 
hish government to Spain. Poignards, in- 
t'rnal machines, piracy, the violation of the 
nights of neutrals, the breach of forms held 
the most sacred among nations ;--such are 
the arts of that execrable cabinet? I' consi- 
cts every thing as fair game, if it can but 
for an instant gratify, by plunder, the rapa- 
fy of its craizers.—The emperor of the 
French had consented to the neutrality of 
“pain, although the violation of the treaty of 
Amiens placed Spaio under the obligation of 
waking acommon cause with France. Eng- 
Bind respected that neutrality as long as the 
fommerce of France and of Holland fur- 
Pished her cruizers with the means of plun- 
ecr, but at present, when she has done al] 
rc mischief she could, she resigns Spain to 
cir rapacity, Bat however torpid may be 
Pe state iato which Spain is sunk, soch an 
‘uttage is capable of awakening her altoge- 
‘ct. She has still more than forty ships of 
ar; her coasts abound in seamen, and the 
Pollment of honour and of patriotism re- 
|g in the heart of the king of Spain, of 
's tinisters, and of the different orders 
which compose the nation, she will be able 
° collect and arm thems ‘These supple- 
means will materially co-operate 
“i(h our own in transporting our legions to 


Logland, Ireland, and Scotland, And, if 
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themselves,. that the King of Spain cannot 
‘mish any real ground of complaint, or 
that a declaration of war cannot result from 
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history can ever attribute in part the destruc. 
tion of England to this outrage, of ‘a nature 
almost unheard of among European nations, 
no act of violence and avidity will have beeh 
followed by consequences more ¢calamitots 
for a country.—The specie on board ‘the 
Spanish frigates belonged almost entirely to 
the commercial interest of Cadiz} gover 
ment had no claim but to the smallest share 
of it. By an action equally destitute of ho- 
nour and glory, the Eoglish craizers will 
gain thirty millions of livres, but the trade 
of that country with Spain was equivalent 
to more than three hundred millions. The 
extention of its maritime force required by 
this new war will also cost more than one 
handred and fifty. Mr. Pitt is not limited 
in his calculations; he has not abandoned 
his outrageous system of politics. When he 
left his last official sitaation, bis ministry had 
deranged all Europe, and other men and 
other measures became necessary for the re- 
establishment of the affairs of Great Britain, 
—He now returns to the same principles, 
and every one is called upon to express his 
indignation at this conduct as a mon, al- 
though in his capacity of a Frenchman, it 
contribates to the advantage of our cause, 
We do not stand in need of the aid of Spain 
to pare the claws of the leopard; but forty 
sail of the line and a great number of ports 
shut against the English are of such impor- 
{ance, more particularly in the kind of war 
which we carry on, that for a loog time the 
astonishment of all has been excited by that 
generous system of politics, which did not 
allow France to make Spain a party against 
England ! 


PUBLIC PAPERS. 

Notes BETWEEN France ano Russta.— 
Note transmitted by the French Minister 
for Foreign Refations to the Imperial Ruse 
sian Chargé d' Affaires, dated May 16, 
1804, and signed, Cu. M. TALLEYRAND, 

I have Jaid before the First Consul the 
note of the 22d April (see Reg. Vol. VI. p- 
29), which you did me the honour to trans 
mitto me, The First Consul observes with 
regret, that the influence of the enemies of 
France has prevailed io the Cabinet of St, 
Petersburgh, and that it now puts at bezard 
the good understanding which was establish- 
ed with so much pains, and which appeared 
to be so well confirmed by the bappy effects 
which it has produced. His Majesty the 
Emperor of “Germany, and bis Majesty the 
King of Prussia, who undoubiedly are the 
two powers the mo:t concerned in the fate 


of the German Empire, have understood, » 


that the French government was vufficieatly 
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authorized 40 arrest, at two leagues distance 
from her froitier, French rebels, who con- 
spired against their own country, and who, 
by the nature of their plots, as well as by 
the terrible evidenee which corroborated 
them, had placed themselves out of the pro- 
tection of the law%of nations. The German 
Princes having thus been satisfied, the First 
Consul would have nothing to say to the 
Emperor of Russia on a point which does 
not in the Jeast concern his interest; but he 
will always be happy tospeak to his Majesty 
the Emperor of Russia, with that opeuness 
which Europe knows he possesses, which 
only is becoming great and powerful States, 
If it be the intention of his Majesty to form 
a@ new coalition in Europe, and to recom- 
mence the war, what need is there for empty 
pretences, and why not act more openly? 


Much as the renewal of hostilities would 


grieve the First Consul, he knows no man in 
the world that could put France in fear; no 
man whom he would suffer to interfere in the 
internal conceras in the country; and since 
he himself does not meddle with the parties 
or opinions between which Russia. may be 
divided, his Imperial Majesty can have no 
right to meddle with the parties or opinions 
between which France may be divided. In 
the note, Sir, which you have delivered, you 
require —* That France should eniploy the 
most efficacious means to tranquillize the 
different governments, and to let an order of 
things cease in Europe, which is too alafm- 
ing for their security and independence.” But 
is not this independence of the States of Eu- 
rape attacked, if it appears that Russia pro- 
tects and maintains, at Dresden and at Rome, 
anthors of plots, who seek to abuse the pri- 
vilege of their residence, for the purpose of 
disquieting the neighbouring states? and if 
the Russian ministers at mosr of the Courts 
of Evrope pretend io place under the protec- 
tion of the law of nations, persons who are 
natives of that very country. where those mi- 
nisters reside, as M.de Marcoff wanted to do 


Paris with a Genevese? These are real in- 


fringements of the independence of the States 
of Europe ; these are the very infringements 


. Which onght to excite their vigorous remon- 


strances, {he circumstance against which 
an.outcry is raised, is of a very different na- 


_ ture.— By the Treaty of Luneville, Germany 


and France bad mutually engaged to allow 


_ nO asylum»sto avy of those men who could 


a4 


distarb, theit respective tranquillity. The 
emigrants who resided at Baden, at Friburg, 
at Dresden, &c. were by that treaty not to 


be suifered.in the German Empire ; and this 


shews what real impropriety 


“there was in the conduct of Russia.—France 
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jesty, who saw, with surprise 
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requires of her to remove emloranis 

5 who 
were in the employment of Russia. 4 the 
time when the two countries were at war 
from countries where they rendered thon, 
selves conspicuous only by their intriones. 
and Rassia insists upon maintaining them 
there; and the remonstrance she now ‘ives 
leads to this question :—Tf, when 
planned the murder of Paul J. (supposing ins 
telligence to have been received, that the ay. 
thors of the plot were at a league from ‘the 
frontier), would not pains have been taken to 
arrest them ?—The First Consul hopes tha 
his Iaperial Majesty, whose excellent mind 
and noble character are so well known, will 
sooner or later perceive that there are men 
who avail themselves of every means to raise 
enemies to France, and who thereby seek to 
make a diversion, and rekindle the tlames of 
a war, which is advantageous only to Eno. 
land. This war never will take plave with 
the First Consul’s consent ; but whosoever 
may declare it against him, he shall ever pre- 
fer it to a state of things which should tend 
to destroy that equality between great powers, 
which tend to the detriment of France —And 
as he does not arrogate to himself any supe- 
riority, and does not interfere with any ope- 
ration of the Russian Cabinet, he demands a 
perfect reciprocity in this respect. conti- 
nue, Sir, firmly to hope, that declarations % 
candid will be fully appreciated by your 
Court, and that they will tend’ to dispel the 
clouds which malice spreads between our 
‘countries with a saccess greatly to be lament- 
ed. - Accept, Sir, the assurance of my perfect 
esteem, &c. 


Note presented by M. dOubril, 
Chargé d' Affaires at Paris, to yee 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. Paris, July 
21, 1804.’ 

The note, which the Citizen Minister of 

Foreign Affairs transmitted to the Under- 

signed Chargé d’A ffaires ftom his 

the Emperor of all the Rassias, he did a 

fai! to transmit to St. Petersburgh ; but = 

undersigned has to declare, that his Cou 
greatly disapproved his receiving net 
which did not answer his preceding 
communications, and-was by no mean - 
culated to be laid before his anges 
reign. The saidpaper, however, 2! engt 


of hig Imperial 
came under the notice o 


tents consist altogether of such assertion® : 
are not only niifounded, bit also 
connected with the note of ‘the 2 calatni- 
‘The Emperor,-already moved by Europe, 
ties which oppress a great part 
and by the dangers which threaten 
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man Empire, whose interests Russia is par- 
ticularly bound to support, in couformity to 
her obligations, received intelligence of ano- 
ther recent violation of the law of nations, 
which was perpetrated at Ettenheim; he, 
therefore, thought himse!f bound to invite the 
asembled States of the German Empire, 
and the German Privces, to concur with him 
in jorntly protesting against the French go- 
verament, to whom bis Majesty communi- 
cated the same seutiments, in hopes that it 
would repair the insult offered to the Ger- 
man League, and allay the fears of Europe 
for the repetition of similar outrages.—The 
French government could not avoid to re- 
turn an answer to this plain declaration from 
his Majesty the Empecvor; bat the evasive 
reply which was made, is offensive to Rus- 
sia, to the German Empire, and to France 
herselt; it impairs the good understanding 
which she declares her wish to preserve, but 
the effects. whereof Russia has not hitherto 
perceived, We live no longer in those 
barbarous times when every country regard- 
ed only-her immediate interest; modern po- 
lity, founded upon the Law of Nations, has 
in‘roduced certain principles, respecting the 
interest of the whole community of states. 
No state could view with indifference the 
event already mentioned, which gave such a 
dreadful blow tothe independence and se- 
‘curity of nations. _ By the peace of Teschen, 
Russia. undertook to guarantee and mediate 
for the German Empire; in this quality, his 
Imperial Majesty Was not merely justified in 
raising bis voice on this oc¢gasion, bat was 
absolutely bound to do it. The French go- 
vernment, bearing a similar quality, takes 
the liberty of violating the neutrality of Ger- 
maoy, and to act arbitrarily on that territory, 
It is difficult to conceive how his Imperial 
Majesty should be incompetent to stand up 
for the German Empire, the security and in- 
dependence which he has guaranteed.— 
It would be in vain to attempt to explain 
otherwise the conduct of Russia, whose tmho- 
lives are so evident, or to discover therein the 
influence of the enemies of France; its sole 
Motive is the wretched condition to which 
the French government, by its influence, has 
reduced Europe. Should Russia propose to 
establish a coalition, for the purpose of re- 
newing the war on the Continent, it would 
hot at all.be required to seek any unfounded 
Cause for it. The French government has 
long given too much and. too just cause for 
breaking. the bands of harmony, which the 
nperor has. preserved merely by his mode- 
ration, and which he desired to preserve for 
ever. . No person, and the French govern- 


mentleast of all, can mistake the views of the | 
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Cabinet of St. Petersburgh, since his Impe- 
rial Majes‘y so explicitly declared, even be- 
fore the hyve war, how necessary it was to 


labour for the consolidation of peace ; fo 
prevent new revolutions in Europe, to avoid 
carefully every cause for mistrust; and to let 
every state quietly enjoy its independence. 
At the same time, Russia disclosed to the 
French cabinet, how much ¢éhe desired that 
this latter power might contribute to conso- 
lidate the present order of things; that it 
should, by its moderation and disinterested- 
ness, give a hope to the other States of In- 
rope, that every government could at last 
(after the unhappy war, which cost so much 
blood) devote itself, with safety and quiet, to 
the happiness of the people entrusted to it, 
Far from desiring to rekindle the flames of 
war on the Continent, his Rassian Majesty 
most ardently wishes to stifle those flames 
every where; bat his Majesty harbours this 
particular wish, that the French government, 
as it pretends to the same desire, would let 
those nations alone, who wish nothing more 
fervently than to avoid taking a part in the 
present troubles. ——This was the only 
(though unfortunately for the cause of hn- 
manity, it proved an ineffectual) wish of 
Russia, which never deviated from those 
principles; every step she took with the 
French government, which she constantly 
referred to treaties already concluded, had no 
other view. Upon the same ground she pro- 
posed to act as a mediator between France 
and England, but was not accepted. Since 
the renewal of the war, the French govera- 
ment thinks itself competent to occupy those 
countries, and deprive them of their com- 
merce which in vaio appeal to their neutra- 
lity; his Imperial Majesty was thereby alarm- 
ed, not indeed on his own account, since, 
from the actual situation and power of his 
Empire, his Majesty can remain a quiet spec- 
tator of those distressing scenes; but he was 
alarmed for the security of the other States of 
Europe. His Majesty repeatedly urged with 
the French government, but always ineffec- 
tually, that those countries at least should be 
permitted to remaia neutral, whose netttra- 
lity France and Russia had guaranteed by 
mutual treaties; his Majesty also repestedly 
disclosed his sentiments with respect to those 
States that are already in danger of sharing 

the fate of Italy, of a part of Germany, ahd 
of the other countries which France has al- 

ready got in her possession. Meanwhile the 
Emperor saw, in spite of all his exertions and 
remonstrances, the danger increasing daily ; 

French troops, on the one side, occupying 

the coasts of the Adriatic; on the other, fe- 

vying contributions on the Hanse Towns, 
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and menacing Denmark ; consequently, his 
“Imperial Majesty has resolved, as the theatre 
of war approaches his frontier, to establish a 
military force, which shall be adequate to 
‘puta siop to farther encroachments. The 
fact is potorfous.to al] Europe; the Emperor 
was particularly desirous that it might not 
yemain uuknown to the French government, 
and the mutual.explanations always referred 
to the same objects. Never then did any 
governmeot act more candidly, or for a pur- 
pose which requires less secresy, or is subject 
10 less false constructions than Russia did in 
the present circumstances. If this conduct 
be not upright; if it can be considered as 
hostile to France, or as an attack on the wel- 
fare and tranquillity of the German Ewpire, 
then there is no longer any difference exist- 
jing between manifest encroachments on the 


one part, and that just indignation which the 


other part must consequently feel; between 
attack and defence ; between the oppression 
and protection of the weak. ——The under- 
signed will not, in this place, examine, by 
the law of nations, the question, whether 
the French government be justified in per- 
secuting, in every country, those persons 
whom it has exiled trom their own, and in 
prescribing to foreign powers the manner in 
which they shall be permitted to treat or to 
employ the late emigraots, whom they may 
have adopted for their subjects, or employed 
in their service. Such a tenet is at variance 
with every principle of justice; nay, with 
those principles which the French nation has 
so solemnly proclaimed. To suppose that 
Russia attacks the independence of the States 
of Europe, because she will not permit a 
person in her employment abroad to be ap- 
easy somewhere else at the will of the 
rench government, were to confound all 
ideas and words; or because she claims ano- 
ther person, who is a naturalized Russian, 
and has just now been delivered up by ano- 
the: State, without any previous trial, and 
contrary to every appearance of justice. —— 
Never did the Emperor protect.conspirators; 
his noble and upright character is too well 
known to all Europe to require an elaborate 
contradiction of this assertion, as false as it 
is indecent, The Freuch government itself 
is coavinced of the contrary; it need only 
remember, that the Emperor has frequently 
‘declared, that if such an accusation were 
proved against any Russian in his employ- 
ment, he would hasten to punish him most 
severely fora crime which he considers of a 
most heinous nature. But the Cabinet of St. 
Cloud returned no auswer to this, candid 
communication, nor did it furnish any proof 
to suppost its pretensions j it has then no 
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i 
° ut at the pre. 
sent moment, when Portugal was obliged to 
purchase her neutrality; when Napies to 
save her's, was compelled to contribuie at 
an enormous expense, to the maintenance of 
the French troops on her own territory: 
when all Italy, especially those republics that 
had been promised independence and happi- 
ness ; when Swisserland and Holland were 
considered merely as French provinces; when 
one part of the German Empire is sccupied, 
while in another part French detachments 
execute arrests in contempt of the sacred law 
of nations; at such a moment the Emperor 
will leave to all the States alleged, nay, to 
the iaipartial ‘opinion of the Cabinet of St, 
Cloud itself, the decision of the question, 
which of the two, Russia or France, menaces 
the security of Europe? which of them acts 
on principles the most favourable to the in- 
dependence of other states? which inter- 
feres most in the government and internal 
police of other countries, and practices the 
most arbitrary acts against them ?——<Al- 
though the sorrow which the [mperor felt 
at this alarming situation of affairs, was as 
notorious as the opinion he entertained of it, 
he nevertheless held himself bound to make 
his declaration as explicit as possible, thet it 
might not with truth be said, that there was 
not a single government on the Continent 
which had the courage to raise ils voice. 10 
the cause of justice; and that the Ressian 
government might not be charged wih 
having omitted to call the attention of ils 


“co-estates to the dreadful consequences which 


must necessarily ensue from a further neg- 
lect of order, and-of those principles on 
which their well being and their security de- 
pend. lt does not appear how it could be 
so easily proved in the present dispute, thet 
Russia, by protesting against a manifest vio- 
lation of the law of nations, committed be- 
yond the limits of the French republic, on 3 
neuiral territory of ‘the German Empire, mi 
a guaranteeing and mediating powet, 
thereby intecfered in the internal affairs 0 
France, and to iuterfere in which the Empe- 
ror never had the most distant idea. Every 
state is indeed competent to outlaw a perso? 
within. its own limits; but no state oer 
right arbitrarily: to place any person 
the protection of the law of nations, reno 
the latter does not depend apon the dec the 
of any single state, but is grounded upo” 
unanimous will ofthe commonwealth 
vereign states. Thus the French ram 
ment could at most demand of the em 
of the German Empire, in in 
Treaty of Luneyille, that the mg 
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their states, who bad not yet made the choice 
of a country, and agaiust whom authentic 
ots could be produced, should be removed; 
but the French government was by no means 
justified in the invasion of those states, sword 
sy hand, to carry off such persons by main 
force. will hardly be credited, that the 
French cabinet could (to maintain its erro- 
yeous principle) deviate so far from every 
requisite decorum, and the regard due to 
trath, as to allege examples which were al- 
together improper to be mentioned ; that it 
should, in an official document, recall even a 
futher’s death to the recollection of his illus- 
tious son, in order to wound his tender fecl- 
ings; and that it should (contrary to all 
truih and to all probability) raise an accusa- 
tion against aother goveroment, whom 
France never ceases to calumuiate, merely 
because she is at war with it.——France has 
endeavoured, in vain, to justify herself by the 
tuost extraordinary surmises and suggestions, 
but they cannot alter the state of the present 
question, nor can they be made to justify 
with effect an arbitrary act, which annihi- 
lates the leading, and hitherto undisputed, 
principles of the law of nations. It is not, 
by any means, necessary to analyse the whole 
contents of the note from the Citizen Mi- 
uister for Foreign Affairs, in order to be 
convinced that it is evasive and unsatisfac- 
tory, if the object be considered, which the 
kmperor proposed, when he, in the course 
of last spring, caused the notes to be deliver- 
ed at Paris and at Ratisbon; it is also evi- 
dent, from the said French note, that the 
French government rather wished to increase 
the Eaperor’s just indignation, since its only 
objectin thatnote is, in an indecent manner, to 
avoid the important questionproposed, instead 
of offering a candid investigation of it.—The 
Emperor is, however, superior to the emo- 
tions of personal resentment. He has prin- 
cipally at. heart the well-being and tranquil- 
lity of Europe: be, therefore, does not besi- 
late to makea last effort for the preservation, 
if possible, of a friendly intercourse with 
France, His Majesty's’ sole wish is, that 
peace may revive in Kurope; that no person 
lay assume any authority whatsoever over 
any other state; and that the French govern- 
ment do acknowledge an equality of rights 
for inferior states, but who are pot less inde- 
pendent than France. Russia, it cannot be 
too. often repeated, entertains not the least 
inclination for war, nor can she be benefited 
by it; her conduct will alone be influenced 
by the pressure of circumstances. She may, 
however, justly presume, that the French ad 

Minisiration ‘entertains such an opinion of 
the Rassian, government, as to be convinced 
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that the latter will not remain an idle or in- 

difterent spectator of any new encroach- 

ments. His Majesty the Emperor of Russia 

is not himself influeaced by fear, nor does he 

wish to direct its operations to the minds of 
others. It is his desire to preserve his for- 

mer relations with France, but upon no other 

ground than that of perfect equality. The 

first condition is, that the terms mutually 

agreed upon shall be sacredly fulfilled, and 

on this condition only can the two states, 

after what has happened, enjoy their former 
relations of good will and amity,—-—The 

undersigned has been ordered to declare, 

that he cannot prolong his stay at Paris, un- 

less the following demands are previously 
granted: ——1. ‘That, conformably to the 
4th and Sth articles of the Secret Conven- 
tion of the 11th of October, 1801, the French 
government shall order its troops to evacuate 
the kingdom of Naples; and when that. is 
done, that it shall engage to respect the neu- 
trality of that kingdom, during the present 
and auy future war.——2. That, in confor- 
mity to the second article of the said Cone 
vention, the French government shall. pro- 
mise to establish immediately some principle 
of concert with his Imperial Majesty, for res 
gulating the basis upon which the affairs of 
Italy shall be finally adjusted, ——3:. That it 
shall engage, in conformity to the 6th article 
of the Convention aforesaid, and the pros, 
mises so repeatedly given to Russia, to in- 
demnify, without delay, the King of Sardinia 
for the losses he has sustained, Lastly, 
4. That in virtue of the obligation of a mu- 
tual guarantee and mediation, the French, 
government shall promise immediately to 
evacuate and withdraw its troops from the 
North of Germany; and enter into an ene 
gagemeut to respect, in the strictest manner, 
the neutrality of the Germanic Body, 
The undersigned has to add, that he has ree, 
ceived orders from his government to de- 
mand a categorical answer to these four 
points, and avails himself of this opportu 
nity, &c. 


Substance of the Note which the Emperor of 


the French directed to be returned in an- 
swer to M, d’Oubril’s Note of July, 
1804. 


After stating the astonishment of the — 


Emperor of the French at the complaints of . 


Russia, and the tone in which they are ex-. 


pressed, which is represented as being that. 


of a conqueror dictating to a subject power, . 


Instead of the familiar tone which ought to 
be used between the two countries standing 
upon (terms of intimacy, and treating upon a. 


system of perfect equality. The note ag, 
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~ Russia with having neglected to execute her 


ia engagements; with having interfered and 


changed the government of the Seven Islands, 


i of France, Russia, and the Porte, without 


wap apy concert or communication with France ; 
my with having sent large bodies of troops to 
Bee Corfu, and having made an ostentatious pre- 


paration of sending additional sumbers —— 


fay, ‘Tbat the Emperor of Russia has also given an 
fe open reception to the emigrants of every de- 


scription, and had conferred on them public 


Ze, employments; and so far from expelling 


from his dominions the individuals of the 
Bourbon family and their head, had allowed 


See, them an asylum in the Russian territories, 
Se and had participated in their criminal pro- 
Mm jects; contrary to the wise example of his 
tee, father at the time of his endeavouring to ter- 

Seem minate the war, and to restore the tranquil- 

ae lity of Europe.—That Russia had also re- 

ian) cently placed itself in a posture of direct de. 
s) fiance to France, by ordering a court mourn- 
He ing asa ma:k of respect to the memory of an 

le agent in the pay of England, engaged in a 

Sere criminal design to effect the ruin of France ; 
See that Russia had acted in this manner after 

Bees this traitor to hiscountry had been condemn- 

erp ed by the just decision of a tribunal of the 


French government, and had been executed 
That these 


in .pursaance of its sentence. 


Gee and many other examples of the il!-disposi- 
wea. tion of the Russian government, the whole 


of whose conduct towards France has under- 


Ete. gone an unaccountable alteration; the gla- 


ie ring partiality which Russia uniformly ma- 


. ye. nifested towards England, and the perfidious 
meee conduct and plots of M. Markoff, who had 
aA increased the ditlerences between the two go- 


vernments, and had engaged in all the wick- 


i @ ed designs of the emigrants and disaffected 


4 persons in France. ‘That these were the real 
causes Which induced the Russian govern. 
| ment to adopt that cold inexp'icable conduct 


towards-Fraace which it had lately thought 


proper to evince upon every occasion.—— 


ae, That finally, if notwithstanding all the soli- 


 citude of the Emperor of the trench to 
& maintain the relations of peace and amity be- 
Bm tween the two couniries, the Emperor of 


NPS § Russia should join his arms to those of Eng- 
Somes land, the Emperor of the French would in 
Meee that event rely on the skill and valour of his 


armies, ‘and would maintain at every bazard 
the honour of France, and the lustre of the 
French name.” 


Copy of the Note presented by M. d°Oubril, 
i the Russian Charge d Affaires, to the Mi- 
mister for Poreign Paris, dugust 
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The undersigned Charge ee of 
his Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias 
in answer to the note transmitied to him by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, feels i, in. 
cumbent on him to confine himself to a re- 
capitulation of that conduct which bis Ay. 
gust Master has constantly held towards the 
French government, the plain exposition of 
which will sufficiently demonstrate the 
ture of the reciprocity which, he has in his 
turn experienced from that power.——F om 
the moment that his Majesty ascended the 
Throne, he laboured with.all his care to re. 
new the good intelligence which had for- 
merly prevailed between France and Russia, 
His Imperial Majesty, in anticipating the 
explanations which were to produce a solid 
and permanent understanding between the 
two countries, was happy in the persuasion, 
that he would by that means effectually con- 
tribute to the general pacification of Europe, 
the tranquillity of which had been too long 
disturbed by the events which occasioned the 
war that was terminated by the Treaty of 
Laneville. The readiness which bis Ma- 
jesty shewed to make peace with the French 
government, at the time it was at war with 
several other powers—the renewal of the 
former Treaty of Commerce, which was en- 
tirely to the advantage of France; the good 
offices of Russia in bringing about a reconci- 
liation between the Republic and the Otto- 
man Porte, are all convincing proofs of the 
disposition of his Majesty, and of his wishes 
to neglect nothing.on his part, which could 
tend to consolidate that connexion which he 
hoped might exist for ever.——Since that 
period, when, in consequence of the misfor- 
tunes which Germany experienced in the 
course of the war,.and that maoy members 
of the Germanic Body, were put under the 
necessity of submitting to, make - sacrifices, 
and that it became necessary to. ascertain 
those sacrifices, forthe, purpose of settling 
the indemnities thst, were, to compensate for 
their losses, the Emperor consented to be 
come. a joint mediator with. the Eyench go- 
vernment, in the cordial, hope, that the ack 
of mediation would .seal. the tranquillity of 
the Continent.. The.completion of this sa- 
lutary work, allowed_his.Jmperial Majesty 
turo his attention, to the. engagements which 
France voluntarily entered, into at the per 
of the conclusion of peace, with Russia. 
His Majesty, -having scrpulously. fulfilled 


ment would also have shown itself, ans1ovs 


those which he entered, inta with France, 
had a right to expect.that.the French gover 


to equal his punctuality, and, to perform its. 


own obligations. . However, 
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and the French government, so far from 
shewing any disposition to fulfil them, has 
taken no little pains, if the undersigned may 
use the expression, to retard their accom- 
plishment.——The King of Sardinia, who 
has been wholly deprived of his possessions 
in Italy, by the union of Piedmont to France, 
las still to look for that indemnity which 
the Cabinet of the Thuilleries had solemnly 
pledged itself to Russia to allow him, and 
which the latter has continually demanded. 
——The King of Naples, who was freed for 
a short time, from the presence of a French 
army in his kingdom, beholds it again oc- 
cupying his provinces, under a pretext, the 
nature of which is not known to his Impe- 
rial Majesty ; and he is consequently placed 
out of the line of independent states. The 
representations of Russia, founded upon the 
solemn stipulation of France, to consider the 
kingdom of Naples as a neutral state, and to 
enjoy all the advantages of neutrality, have 
been productive of no determination favour- 
able to that power.—— The whole of Italy 
has been changed by the innovations which 
the government of the republic has caused it 
to undergo, since the conclusion of the 
peace between Russia and France, without 
any preliminary concert with his Imperial 
Majesty; although it had been agreed upon 
by the two powers at that period, that there 
should be an understanding between them as 
to the political arrangements that were to be 
adopted in that country —Hostilities having 
been renewed between France and England, 
the integrity of the territory of the German 
Empire was violated, notwithstanding France 
had very lately engaged to protect it in com- 
mon with his Majesty the Emperor. The 
Cabinet of St. Cloud thought proper to as- 
sert that the dignity of King of England, and 
that of Elector of Brunswick Lunenbeurgh, 
being united in the same person, were not 
distinet; though such distinction was never 
dispated by the republican government du- 
ring the last years of the late war; it was, 
therefore, contrary to every notion of right 
and justice, to make war upon a country 
which, by the constitution of the Germanic 
Empire, of which it was part, and the public 
proceedings by which it was guaranteed, 
shoald be totally exempt from such a vi-ita- 
tion. —— The possession of Cuxhaven, which 
uader no pretext could have been considered 
as English property, was’ notwithstanding 
eifected by the French troops, and the Hans 
Towns have been compelled to make forced 
loans to avoid a similar fate. The repeated 
aad urgent applications which the Emperor 
made to’the French governnent, to in- 
duce it to fulfil its engagements with Russia, 
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and to put an end to all apprehension *that® 
the neutral powers, who were anxious 
main io peace, may feel of being involved in- 
the war, have been attended witli no effect.’ 
To those numerous caases of dissatis- 
faction, connected with the higher ‘interests 
of Europe, the government of Franeée has 
thought proper to add all those which ‘it 
could directly offer to the Court ,of Russia,” 
by the offensive assertions which it advanced 
and circulated against ministers honoured 
with the confidence of his Imperial Majesty; 
by the scenes which the Russian Envoy was 
compelled to witness at the Thuilleries; b 
the improper perseverance which the Cabinet 
of St. Cloud displayed, in persecuting, in fo- 
reign countries, persons who were employed 
by the Court of Rassia ; and, lastly, by that 
unexampled proceeding which it took the 
liberty of committing, when it compelled the 
Pope to deliver up a naturalized Russian, 
without paying any regard to the representa- 
tions and claims of his !mperial Majesty on 
that point.-—The recent act of violence, ° 
committed by the French troops in the ter- 
ritory of the Elector of Baden. having ronsed 
the anxiety of the Emperor, for the security 
and independence of the States of Europe, 
which are within the reach of France, ‘his 
Majesty expressed his opinion as to the ne- 
cessity of tranquillizing them on that point ; 
and that he should make such satisfaction ag 
the Empire had a right todemand, and adopt 
such measures as might tend to calm the 
uneasiness and alarm of Europe. To this 
good office, the Empire received an answer, 
which left it no hopes that the just expecta: ” 
tion of his Majesty would be fulfilled ; which 
gave a wrong interpretation ‘to that frank, 
loyal, and disinterested conduct, which ‘his 
Majesty constuntly held respecting the affairs 
of Europe, and particularly with regard ta 
France: and which made it but too clear, 
that there was a determined design to thwart 
and irritate forther the Court of Rassia. 
So little attention and condescension on the 
part of the French government, to the just 
claims of his Majesty, and a conduct so de- 


cidedly opposed to any desite of preserving a> | 


good understanding between the two states, 
sufficiently demonstrated to Russia, that if, : 
on the ons hand, the French goveromentt ats: 
tached apparently but little value to its relas’ 
tions with her, and consequently farnished’ : 
her with a positive reason for no longer cons* 


tinving them; on the other, 


an invariable resolution to adopt for ber cone 
duct, a line absolutely contrary to the’ prineh 
ples of justice and the laws'of nations). asd 
which, consequently, could: not hartonive 
with the sentiments and principles professed 
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703 | 
by his Majesty, The Emperor, neverthe- 
less, was willing to make a final effort with 
the French government, and after so many 
reasons of Gissatisfaction, he was disposed to 
forget them whenever the above mentioned 
engagements (which were also detailed in 
‘the note of the 21st of August) should be 
‘fulfilled; which had been solemnly entered 
into by the two governments, and should 
have long since been execuied. This last 
effort having been followed by an evasive 
and unsatisfactory answer, full of fallacious 
imputations, and which is only remarkable 
for the strange and unexpected assertion, 
‘That the Russian troops bad taken posses- 
sion of the Republic of the Seven Islands, 
without the concurrence of France; while it 
is notorious, and the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs must have it in view, that this coun- 
try, which had been first evacuated by the 
Russian troops, was occupied by those drawn 
from the State of Naples, with the eonsert 
of the Porte, by the request of the inhabi- 
tants, and in consequence of a previous ar- 
rangement with France; nothing further re- 
mains for the undersigned, than to declare, 
that all correspondence between Russia and 
France, becoming, by these means perfectly 
useless, Must now cease; and that his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor only waits for intelligence 
of the departuie of his Chorge d’Attaires 
from Paris, to sigoity to the French Mission, 
that it should quit his capital— His Majesty 
the Emperor having nothing to reproach him- 
self withon this head (for it it had depended 
on him, the ties between the two nations, far 
from: being dissolved, would be drawn 
closer), sees himself with regret compelled to 
suspend all relation with a government which 
refuses to fulfil its engagements, which will 
not conform to the reciprocal respect nations 
owe to each other, and in regard to which 
his Majesty, since the renewal of the con- 


nexion between the two countries, has expe- 


rienced increasing mortification. Still faith- 
ful to his principles, and anxious to avoid 
the shedding of human blood, the Emperor 
will confine himself to that resolut’..a which 
thé respective positions of the two countries 
admits. Russiaand France can do without 
those re'ations, the continuance of which jis 


only to be warranted by reasons of advan- | 


tage and accommodation, and without which 
it is better that they should have no connex- 
ion. As it is the French government alone 
which has given rise to the present state of 
affairs, it will also depend upon it to decide 
whether war.is to follow or not. In case it 
shall compel Rassia, either by fresh injuries, 
or by provocations aimed against her, or 


agaist ber alics, or by still threatening 
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more seridusly the security and indepen. 
dence of Europe, his Majesty will then m3- 
nifest as aiuch energy ia employing tho 
extreme measures, which a just defence val 
quires, as he has given proofs of patience, in 
resorting to the use of all the means of py). 
deration consistent with the maintenance of 
the honour and dignity of his Crown,—_ 
The undersigned having thus fulfilled the o;- 
ders which he has received from his Covrt, 
requests, in consequence, that the Minister 


for Foreign Atfairs will be kind enough to 


send him, without delay, the necessary pass- 
ports to enable him to quit France; and he 
embraces this opportunity of giving to the 
Citizen Minister for Foreign Affairs, the as- 
surance ot his high consideration. 


Sir Georce Note of his Bris 
tannic Majesty's Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, to be laid before the Mi- 
nisters of the King of Prussia by the Eng. 
lish Minister at that court.— Dated, Dow»- 
ing-street, Nov. 1804. 

His Majesty has received the account of 
an unexamp!ed act ef violence commitied at 
Hamburgh against the. person of Sir George 
Rembold, his minister at that place, who 
was forcibly seized in his own house in the 
night of the 25th of October, by a detacl- 
ment of French soldiers, and carried off, to- 
gether with the papers belonging to his m's- 
sion.—After the repeated proofs which (be 
conduct of the’ French government has ex- 
hibited of an utter contempt and defiance of 
every obligation of the law of nations, hs 
Britannic Majesty can feel no surprise at tic 
perpetration even of such an outrage as t's 
upon the territory of a weak and defenceless 
state; but his Majesty owes it, not only to 
himself and to the respectable and unforto- 
nate city whose rights are most immediately 
attacked, but to his relations with the rest 
of Europe, and to the dignity of every powe' 
which has still the inclination and the means 
of preserving its independence, to lose 1° 
time in entering his solemn protest » oper 
atrocious an aggression. —)f any thing eoul 
render such a prooeeding more insulting 
alarming, it would be the explanation which 
his Majesty understands to have 
of it by the French resident at Hamburs* 
namely, that it took place in consequence ‘ 
orders given by the minister of police 4 
Paris to the commander of the French forces 
in Hanover.—His Majesty trusts, that there 
wiil not be found a power upon the cont 
nent which can remaia insensible to the pre 
sequences of a measure which, in ifs Pt ne 
ple and example, not only m 
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reach of French arms, but which is subver- 
sive at once of the sacred rights of neatral 
- of the accustomed intercourse be- 
tween independent states, and of the privi- 
leses of public ministers, hitherto respected 
ond recognised by every age and by every 
ration. —His Prassian Majesty unquestiona- 
bly will not only participate in the senti- 
ments which must be common to every so- 
yereion, but the vicinity of his dominions, 
and bis situation, both as a director of the 
circle of Lower Saxony, and as guarantee 
of the Germanic constitution, will induce 
him to feel) a deep and pecoliar interest in 
this unparalleled transacticn, His Majesty 
cannot therefore allow himself to entertam a 
moment's doubt, that his Prussian Majesty 
will second and enforce, in the most effec- 
tual manner, the representations which have 
been made by the senate of Hamborgh for 
the immediate release of his Majesty's minis- 
ter, and will farther see the urgent necessity 
of taking such measures as may be best cal- 
culated to obtain from the French govern- 
ment a public reparation, adequate to the 
htinous nature of the indignity, and may 
oiso prevent, for the future, the repetition 
of outrages which threaten to destroy the re- 
maining distinctions of civilized Europe. 


territory, 


Mr. Daake AND Mentée.—Answers to the 
Circular Letter of the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs to the Foreign Ministers re- 
sident at Paris, relative to the Arrest of the 
Duke a’ Enghien. Concluded from Vol. V. 
p. 606, 

Answer of the Minister of the Ligurian 
Repubiic —Citizen Minister, The com- 
munication, which by order of the First Con- 
sul, you have done me the honour to make 
me of the letters and authentic papersof the 
correspondence in France of Mr. Drake, his 
ritannie Majesty's minister at the court of 
Manich, has caased so great an astonishment, 
that I have hardly recovered from it.—I 
trust, without such convincing proofs; it was 
hardly possible to conceive that a person re- 
presenting at a respectable conrt his sove- 
reign, could debase the most honoursble func- 
tions with which a man can be invested, in 
making them the instruments of fomenting 
and organizing seeret and perfidious plots, 
which tended to nothing less, than to over- 
turn, if possible, the republic, to replunge 
France into all the horrors of internal divi- 
sions, and to overwhelm. Europe with those 
misfortunes which would inevitably have suc- 
ceeded this fatal revolution in France. 
Every man to whom, by his govt. is con- 
fided to the honour of representing it at 


foreign courts, ought to be, as well: as my- 
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self, justly irritated by the proceedings of We ae if 
Mr. Drake, and to denounce him to Europe, )QR8 
as unworthy of being counted among the aOR 
number of those persons called by their govt. Jy 

to exercise the sacred functions of diplomacy. ia 


—This sentiment ought to be general, espe- 
cially among the distinguished: members of 
the diplomatic corps, who have the honovwr 


of being accredited near the First Consul, *& 
to whom, I pray you, citizen minister, to ¥) 
submit the particular expression of the pro- © 
found grief which I have felt, from the com. 9) 4 
munication which you have deigned to make 
me in his name. ~— My govt. to whom I have 
transmitted your letter, with the report of "Rm 
the Grand Judge, and the annexed papers, | 4 
will take, I doubt not, a lively interest in 
this event, and will always be watchful in 
case the enemies of France and its allies PORK 
should ever attempt to disseminate in Ligu- ish 


ria, criminal insinuations, they may produce 
no other effect, than to cover with shame the re bk 
perfidious men who shail dare to spread, HA 
them. Signed and dated Paris, 
March 26, 18504. 


Answer of the Envoy of the Republic of + 
Eucca.—I{ have had the honour of receiving 
the letter which your exc. addressed me, 
under the date of 3 Germinal, and the cop : 
of the report presented by the Grand Judge = 
to the First Consul, on the conspiracy that “Phi 
Mr. Drake, his Brijannic Majesty's minister 
at the court of Munich, has formed against Piety 
the Fr. repablic—It certainly will inspire eee | 
great regret in all the members of thediplo. ™ | 
matic corps, to see prostituted insohigha 
degree, the most sacied and honourable cha- ‘Wed 
racter; the plots of Mr. D. should excite 41) 
the indignation of all those governments : 
which desire the tranquillity of Europe.— 
The govt. of Lucca, whichhas never ceased 3! 
to wish the prosperity of France, and the 
happiness of the First Consul, and which i? 
fei the greatest horror on hearing of the at- 
tempts against the life of the First Consul, - 
will learn with still greater affliction, the : 
new machinations which in endangering the Pay 
safety of the Fr. repub, would have deprived ¢ f 
the republic of Italy, of the peace and hap- ; 
piness which she enjoyed under its auspices, fn 
—I hasten consequen'ly to entreat your exc, 
to present to the First Consul, in the name if 
of my govt., the most sincere congratala- 
tions, on the fortunate discovery of thig 
plot, which will have no other effect shan 
to cover with dishonour, its agents and its . 
authors-—Signed J. Berttvownt, and daud, 

Paris, March 26, 1804. aa. 

Answer of the Envoy of the Swiss Cone. 

federagyy.—The undersigned envoy extr. of .. 
the Swiss confederacy near the First Consui, 1 
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has received with gratitude the communica. 
tion, which by order of the First Consul, 
his exc: the minister of foreign relations, has 
addressed to him the 3d Germinal.— He 


_ hastens to transmit to the Landamman of 


the Swiss, who as well as all the Swiss will 
jearn with deep regret this new conspiracy 
against the gracious ally. —The undersigned, 
highly flattered by the expressions contained 
in the letter with which his exc. the minister 
of foreign relations has been pleased to ho- 
nour him, entreats his exc. to renew to the 
First Consul the homage of his profound 
respect and the expedition of his sincere 
wishes for the preservation of his precious 
life.--Signed’ C, pe and 
dated March 26, 1804. 
Answer of the Portuguese Minister.-— 
Citizen Minister,—] have received the 
jetter which your Excellency did me the 
honour to address to me of the 3d Germi- 
nal, with a copy of the report presented by 
the Grand Judge, to which are annexed 
copies of the papers and letters of Mr. 
Drake, his Britannic Majesty’s Minister at 
the court of Munich. I thank your Exc. 
for this communication, and I shall hasten 
to transmit it to my Court. You render 


_ Justice, Citizen Minister, to my sentiments, 


in believing the profound grief that I feel 
by the profanation of the sacred character 
of am Ambassador. (Signed) J. M. De 
Souza, and dated Paris, March 26, 1804. 
Answer of the Legate of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff.——Srrx,—T have received with the ler- 
ter of your Exc. of the 3d Germinal, a 
copy of the report of the Chief Judge, re- 
lative to the correspondence of Mr. Drake, 
Minister of his Britannic Majesty at the 
Court of Bavaria, with a list of those who 
have conspired in the interior of France 
against the Govt. The tender attachment 
of his Holiness for the person of the First 
Consul, the respect which I know he en- 
tertains for him, in con:ideration of the im- 
-portant services he has rendered to religion, 
and the special protection he has extended 
to the church, the gratitude which, not only 
French Catholies, but likewise those of 
neighbouring countries, owe him, have ex- 
cited in me the most lively sorrow when [ 
Jearned that his life was in‘danger, and the 
public tranquillity had been so near bein 
disturbed.’ Twas then very far from think- 
ing that any of the Diplomatic Agents could 
be implicated in this conspiracy, the public 
“and sacred thatacter with which they are 
lo sheltered them from such a suspi- 
sion. 1 perceive with great regret, by the 
Which your Exe. has trans. 
mi to “me, that one of these Agents 
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is the sorrow whieh must be 


has permitted himself to address {o Ly 
mies of the French Govt. in the Stic, 
instructions, means, and plans. Tam ner’ 
suaded that his Holiness will fee! as an 
bly as myself this melancholy intelligence 
Deign to assure the First Consul that the 
Pontiff has viewed, and will always conti. 
nue to view, with horror, whatever shall 
tend to disturb the interior peace of his 
Govt., on which rests the entire edifice fir 
the re-establishment of the Catholic reli. 
gion in Fiance. Every attempt against his 
precious life will be viewed by his Holi. 
ness as a crime as atrocious in itself as jt js 
fatal to the church and to the repose and 
tranquillity of France. I have no doubt 
but that the diplomatic corps of Europe 
will participate with me in these sentiments, 
and that they will openly disavow whow- 
ever, among the members that compose it, 
shall abuse his character to propagate dis- 
cord, and foment disturbances, —Signed 
J. B. Carprnat Caprara, and dated 


Paris, March 26, 1804. 


Answer of the Minister of Saxony.——Ci- 
TIzEN Minister,—lI have received the 


- note which your Exc. did me the honour to 


address to me, of the date of 3d Germinal, 
with a copy of the report which has been 
presented to the First Consul by the Grand 
Judge on the conspiracy formed by Mr. 
Drake, Minister of his Britannic Majesty 
at the Court of Munich; also the printed 
copies of letters and other authentic papers 
of the said Mr. Drake, and I have hastened 


to transmit the whole to my Court. There 


is no one, Citizen Minister, who will not 
learn with grief that Mr, Drake, invested 
with the most honourable public character, 
should descend to such a profanation of il. 
Signed Cr. De Bunav, and dated 
Paris, March 26, 

Answer of the Minister of the Arch Chas- 
cellor of the German Empire.— Cirizex 
MINIsTEeR, — The undersigned 
Plenip. of his Highness the Elector 
Arch Chancellor of the Germanic Empire, 
having received with respectiul aches, 
ledgment the letter which your ee a 
been pleased to address to him, of the ¢' 
of the 3d inst. in which is enclosed . Py 
of the report presented to the F 
on the conspiracy formed in es 
Drake, Minister of his Britannic aj 


at the Court of Munich, he, has hastene 


to send the above pieces to his Highness ih 
Elector. The more necessary fidelity, 
nour, and probity are in the actions 
man to whom has been entrusted ! 
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templation of this perfidious plot.—The un- 
hounded sentiments of attachment, and the 
high consideration which the Elector and 
Arch Chancellor has expressed for the First 
Consul, are so well known, that the indig- 
nation which he willfeel at this news, may 
be easily conceived. ——The undersigned, 
who by the express. order of his Highness 
the Elector, his master, has already had the 
honour of expressing these sentiments him- 
self at the last diplomatic audience, begs 
of your Exc, to repeat to the First Consul 
an assurance of the warm interest in, and 
sincere wishes for, his preservation enter- 
tained by his Highness the Elector.—~ 
Signed Cuarktes Comte De Boeust, 
and dated Paris, March 26, 1804. 

Answer of the Neapolitan Minister.--Sir, 
Jhavejust received the communication which 
your exc. had been pleased to make to me 
of the report of the grand judge to the First 
Consul, and the annexed papers, on a con- 
spiracy directed against France.—The jus- 
tice which the First Consul rendered to the 
sentiments of the diplomatic corps who 
have the honour of being accredited by 
him, excites the gratitude and corresponds 
fully with the sensations of profound sorrow 
with which it has beheld the sanctity and 
dignity of a public character profaned, 
whose functions are consecrated by honour 
and fidelity.—I cannot conceal from your 
exc, the extreme pain with which I read 
the papers which contain this communica- 
lyn, and which I have made it my duty to 
(tansmit immediately to my court. The 
sentiments of his majesty, the king my 
aster, for the person of the First Consul 
and for the interior tranquillity of a respect- 
ed nation, whose situation has such influ- 
ence in surrounding nations, are too well 
known to the First Consul to render it ne- 
Cessary for me to remind your exc. of them 
on this occasion,—Signed, De Gatto, 
and dated Paris, March 26, 1804. 

Answer of the Minister of the free cities of 
he German Empire. —C1tizen Minister, 
have just received the letter which your 
xc, did_me the honour to address to me, 
'ogether with the printed letter and authen- 
tc papers of Mr. Drake, minister of his 
Britannic Majesty at Munich, relative to a 
‘onspiracy planned under hts direction.— 
he impression which a knowledge of 
these details must make upon every man 

Who respects the rights of nations and the 

feneral interests of hamanity, cannot but 

- of the most painful mature. Such at 

Cast will be the Citing: of the magistrates 

of the free towns of the empire. This sen- 

liment Will be the stronger, as the conspi- 
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racy was principally directed» against the 
person uf the First Consul, whom all the 
inhabitants of the {ree towns of the empire 
regard as the generous protector, who has 
preserved their independence, » and. for 
whom they feel the highest veneration and 
the most perfect attachment.—The disco- 
very of this plot has no where produced so 
strong and general a sensation of sorrow as 
among the inhabitants of these towns. The 
letters which [ received on their hearing 
the news of this conspiracy discovered, 
how great was the consternation among all 
classes of the citizens, aad subsequent ones 
testify the general felicity on hearing that 
this plot has been completely craushed.— 
Signed, ABEL. | 

Answer of the Minister of the Langrave of 
Hesse Darmstadt. —Cirizen Minisrer, I 
have hastened to transmit to my court the 
letter with which your exc, has honoured 
me, anda copy of the report of the grand 
judge with the printed leiters, authentic pae 
pers of the minister of his Britannic Majes- 
ty at Munich.—Every honest man must be 
deeply afilicted on discovering that Mr, 
Drake has so far forgotten what he owed 
to the dignity of his public character and 
to himself, as to become the author of the 
vile conspirary against the Fr, Repub. and 
its august chief.—I am persuaded that the 
opinion of the First Consul relative to the 
diplomatic corps will be fully justified by 
each of its members, and | hope in regard 
to myself that, after a residence of many 
pean, the respectful attachment which I 

ave always entertained for the person of 
the First Consul is so well known to your 
exc., that you need no assurances to be 
convinced of the sentiments of indignation 
and horror with which the dishonourable 
conduct of Mr. Drake has inspired me.— 
Signed, AuGustus and 
dated Paris, March 25, 1804. 

Answer of the Batavian Minister,——C11 t- 
zen Minister, ‘Tae ambassador, who 
while at London, saw the vessels of bis na- 
tion, brought into English ports, during the 
time of peace, had reason to expect.that a 
war preceded by such a flagrant, violation, 
to the common principles of justice, and 
of the rights of nations, would be carried 
on with little delicacy as to the choice of 
means, It is with governments, as with in- 
dividuals, when once the barriers ot jus- 
tice have been broken down, power is the 
only guide, and neither know where to 
stop their career. Although the his:ory of 
every nation attested this melancholy truth 
it was still difficult to conceive the possibt- 
lity of an event, such as ie detailed in the 
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has been. reserved tor the present age to 
furnish so fatal and daring an attempt.—If 
the facts developed in this correspondence 
wspire the deepest affliction in the breast 
of every indiwidual capable of calculating 
the fatsl consequences arising from the 
abuse of one of the most sacred and re- 
spectable of characters, how poignant must 
be the sensations of one who 1s invested 
with this character, and who has endea- 
woured, by an adherence to his own du- 
ties, to acquire a right to that respect, 
protection, and inviolability, which the laws 
of nations assure him.—The Batavian am- 
bassador, the minister of a nation renown- 
ed in ail ages for its justice aud incorrupti- 
bility, to whom loyalty has become habi- 
tual, and which observes a religious respect 
for the laws of nations, must in the present 
case, feel a double portion of the general 
indignation. —— Signed, 
wrncK, and dated Paris, March 26, 1804. 

Answer of the Minister of the Grand Mas- 
ter of Malta. ——Sirx,—1 hasten to inform 
your exc, that I have received your letter of 
the 31 Germinal, with a copy of the report 
of the grand judge, relative to the conspi- 
racy designed by Mr. Drake, his Britannic 
‘Majesty’s minister at the court of Munich. 
L sball immediately transmit the communi- 
cation to his highness the grand master of 
the order of St. John of Jerusalem : his at- 
tachment, his profound devotion, as well 
as that of the order over which he presides, 
to the interests of France, and the august 
person of the First Consul, are such, that 
be wall feel the greatest horror and indig- 
naiion when he hears of this odious plot.— 
Signed, The Baiuire of Ferree, and 
dated Paris, March 26, 1804. 


FOREIGN OFFICIAL PAPERS, 
Jexoms the former 
Letter inp. 085.) Letter from Dacnes, 

French, Minister of the. Marine to Jerome 
., Buonaparté, dated Pavis, 18th April, 1804. 
dshave just. been falfilling, my dear Je- 
Tome, a ngoroas duty impoced upon me by 


‘othe, First Consul ; that of forbidding the 


»|Cutizen Pichon to supply you with money, 
,@ud prescribing to bim to prohibit all the 


o@ptainsef French yessels from receiving on 


beard the young person to whom you have 
‘gwttaghed yourself; it being the intention of 


othe. FirstGonsu! that she shail on 00 pretext 
so™aatever come into France, aod should she 


present herself, that she shall not 


be reimbarked for the 


‘Undard States without. delay. — Such, my 
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communication of your excellency, and it | 


deqndeneme,-arethe orders which I have | 


(972 
been obliged literally to transmit, and which 
have been given me, and repeated afier the 
interval of a month, with such a solemy Se. 
verity, as neither allowed me to with-bold 
them altogether, nor to soften them in the 
slightest degree. —After the discharge of this 
severe duty, J cannot, my dear Jerome, deny 
myself the pleasure of lengthening my letter 
in a way which the attachment I feel io you 
will warrant, and our military association 
entitles me to. If I loved you less; if the 
sentiments with which you have inspired 
me, did not so perfectly. accord with those 
which I owe to your family; if there were 
not between you and me a sort of com. 
panionship in arms, aod of intimacy which 
I delight in keeping up—I should confine 
myself to the dispatching of the orders 
which I have received, and to an accurate 
otticial correspondence, the result of which 
would give me very little uneasiness,—jp- 
stead of this, 1 am going to chat with you at 
a great rate, and without knowing belore- 
hand what I am about to say ; of ove thiog 
I am certain, I shal! tell you nothing ot 
which I am not well persuaded.—W ar is 
carrying on, and you are quiet and peace- 
abie at 1,200 leagues from the theatre on 
which you ought to act a great part. Ii, 
unfortunately, you come not back in the 
first French frigate which returns to Europe, 
and I have already given you that order by 
» an order which] repeat to you by 
the Consul’s command in >the most form 
manner: if, I say, you shall not return to 
France till after the peace, what dignity will 
accompany your return ? How will meu r- 
cognize in you the brother of the Kegulator 
of Evrope? In what temper of mind will 
you find that brother, who, eager ne glo- 
ry, will see you destitute even of (iat of 
having encountered dangers, and who, C00- 
vinced that-all France would shed its blood 
for him, would only seein you'aman with- 
out energy, yielding ‘to-effeminate 
and having not single Jeaf-to add 10 
heap of Jaurels «withowhich he tavests 
name and onr. standards {0's 
idea alone should: determine you to 
with all expedition amongst us; the rn 
of arms is -heard in every quarter, and 
preparations for the noblest enterprize. 
are inquired for, and I—vexed that Is bo 
be at a loss whatvanswer to give fo those W at 
ask where you are, declare that you #1 
at hand. Give foe ‘not /thewlie, ft 
you.— Your, brother’ Joseph, father 
mily that he adores, possessed of 
proportioned to bis ranks inyested 
highest .civil honours ofthe: state 
throughout Europe *forelits 
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diplomatic labours, wishes to add to so much 
glory that of sharing with the Consul the 
dangers of war, and has just got one of the 
regiments that are about to embark —Louis, 
koowo by his military services, a general of 
division, is desirous of adding to that glory, 
that of displaying talents for civil arrange- 
meots; he has just entered into the Council 
of State; the Section of Legislation,—Lu- 
cien, it is true, has just quitted France, and 
has exiled himself to Rome, in consequence 
of a marriage repugnant to the views of the 
First Consul ; but Lucien is known by the 
services he has rendered, by his genius, by 
bis talents, by the dignity of asenator. He 
is possessed of a great and independent for- 
tune ; and yet the connexions (disavowed by 
his brother) which he has contracted have 
been found incompatible with his abode in 
France.—W hat has taken place in your fa. 
mily, points out to you sufficiently what the 
First Consul expects of you, and his in- 
flexibility concerning what you shall do in 
opposition to his views. Sole architect of 
the glory of which he has attained the sum- 
mit, he acknowledges go family but the 
Freach people ; and in proportion as he ex- 
alts his brothers who press around him, so 
have I seen him shew coldness and even 
aversion to those of his own blood who push 
not forward in the career which his genius 
traces out for them. Whatever is foreign 
to the accomplishment of his great designs 
seems to him treason against his high dese 
lioy; and believe me, for I know your bro- 
ther better than you know him yourself, if 
you should persist in keeping yourself at a 
distance from him, be would get angry at it 
at first, and would conclude by entirely for- 
getting you; and heaven knows what re- 
grets your obscurity would lay up in store 
tor you. Scarce can a more brilliant career 
be opened to a man of your age; shut it not 
up yourself. The union which you have 
formed has deeply affected him, “ Whilst 
I (thought he), am doing every thing for 
glory, for that of my name, and for the 
happiness of the people that have put their 
fate into my hands, by whom may I hope to 
be seconded if not by my brothers? And yet 
the youngest among them forms an incon- 
Siderate connexion, on which he has not 
even asked my opinion ; he has disposed of 
himself as aipriyate individual ; it Shere- 
fore, asa private individual he wishés«me to 
consider him, What claim does he earn 
to my benefactions? None; for instead of 
being useful to me, he takes the rout diame- 
tically opposite to that which I wished him 
to follow,” « In vain, availing myself of the 
ftcedom which the First Consul permits in 
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domestic privacy, did I wish to make the 

voice of natural affection be heard; I be- 

came sensible, from his conversation, that 

he neither felt nor was liable to feel any 

pliancy of that kind.“ I will receive Je~ 

rome, if, leaving in America the young peér- 

sop in question, he shail come hither to as- 

sociate himsclf to my fortune; should he 

bring ber along with bim, she shall not put 

a foot on the territory of France; and you 

Must answer to me for this by the order, 

which you are bound to give to prevent her 
landing. It he comes alone, IL shall never 

recall the error of a moment, and the fault 
of youth. Faithful services, and the con. 
duct which he owes to himself and to his 
name, will regain all my kindness.” —Such, 
my dear Jerome, are nearly the words of the 
First Consul. Bethink yourself, my friend, 
that he is only your brother, and that as, I 
have already told you, a brother feels not the 
yielding condescension of a father, who 
identifies bimseif, in some measure, with his 
son ; consider that you have as yet done no- 
thing for him, and that in order to obtain 
the advantages attached to the honour of be- 
ing connected with him, you have not a 
moment to lose for deserving them. For it 
is his character, that merit and services ren- 
dered, or to be rendered, are the only things 
on which he sets a real and solid*value,—ln 
truth, I am frightened at the regrets you are 
preparing for yourself, and the person with 
whom you have connected yourself. Should 
you go the length of opposing the views of 
your brother, your passions will pass away, 
and you will reproach yourself with the in- 
jury which you will haye done yourself; 
perhaps you will accuse, even involuntarily, 
the young person who will have been the 
occasion of it. Listen to reason, and she 
will tell you, that at any rate you have com- 
mitted the fault of failing in respect for your 
brother, and for a brother fed for a length of 
time, with the love and veneration of all 
France, and with the respect of Europe. 
You will be sensible how happy it is for you 
that you are able, by returning to France, 
to obtain the pardon of this faalt; that it 
would be inconsistent with your personal 
dignity to carry thither a woman who would 
be exposed to the mortification of not being 
received. I know not whether you can 
hope to overcome your brother's uofavour- 
able disposition towards ber, and to deal 


frankly with you, I see no probability of 


such a thing; but if there be any means of 
obtaining it, it must be by your presence, 
your compliance with his views, by proo 
of your devoted attachment to him, that you 
can bring it about. You are so young, that 
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if you anhapp'ly let slip the opportunity of 
placing yourself about the Con-ul, you will 
have many years for regret to steql upon you. 
The obscurity to which you would thus 
condemn yourself would be long ; and long 
aod bitter the comparison between the lot 
you had chosen for yourself, and that which 
once awaited you. Without distinction, 
fame, or even fortune, how could you bear 
the weight of the name with which you are 
h'noured? To you, a stranger to the glory 
attached fo it, it would become an insup- 
portable barthen. I repeat it for the last 
time, my dear Jerome, come hither, come 
hither by the first French frigate which shall 
sail from the United States, and you will 
meet with such a reception as you could de- 
sire; but I regret that you know not the 
Consul sufficiently, because you would then 
be persuaded that you cannot regain his 
good will but by this expedient, and this 
good will is essential to your happiness aod 
your glory. T conclude with the expression 
of the most sincere attachment which I shall 
never cease to retain—happy if I have been 
able to influence your determination in the 
way I could wish—more happy still, if my 
letter was unnecessary for that purpose. A 
thousand kind wishes.—(Signed) Decres. 


Disrutes THe Govt. or Wirtem- 
— puncu.—Aaswer of the Superior College 
to the Letter of the Prince of Wirtemburgh. 
See the Letter, p. G44). 

We have no other duties to fulfil to- 
wards your Highness, than the respect 
which is due to the son of our Sovereign and 
a member of the Electoral House; conse- 
quently your Highness will yourself be con- 
vinced, that we have no intimation to re- 
ceive byt from his Highness the Elector, 
We have no occasion to justify the mea- 
sures, which our sovercign, at our request, 
has taken against the usurpations of the 
Provincial States; ou the contrary, we 
are persuaded that, if Providence should 
some day entrust you with the government 
of the Wirtemburgh States; contemplating, 
with a mind disen raged from all foreign in- 
fluence, the relations of the Sovereign in all 
their extent, you will applaud the perseve- 
rance af our Elector, you will acknowledge 
the wisdam of his views, and you will owe 
to Ourselves an obligation for having iu the 
existing Circumstances, augmented not only 
- the lustre of the Electofal House, but far- 
ther Maintained his right in the interior, &c, 
Neither could we answer to your declaration 
relative to the debts; for it is as offensive 
- from “the mouth of ‘a son, ‘as it is little 

adapted toa case, of which @ move profound 
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knowledge would have prevented you from their O 
making mention. As men of honour. we and 0 
find ourselves under the necessity of telline superit 
you, with the permission at Monsivnr ut dissipal 
your father, that no one has the tight to have @ 
make use of offensive and misplaced expres. aivice 
sions towards as, from which we pray yon to cired, 
dispense us for the future. We think it ov: shall pr 
daty to conjore you, as the first: servants of cret Cot 
a state to which you belong, to Conjure you, br reg 
we say, by all that is sacred in heaven, nd the op 
on earth, by the duties of a son to his tather who ha 
not to aggravate the unfortunare conse cerning 
quences of the relations in which you are Contoge 
placed with Monseigneor, your taher; commit 
banish from your heart and fiom your con. aries al 
duct every thing that can compl '+ the dle. shall be 
struction of the tics consecrated by ayture the adn 
and by Providence, the effect of which would shall be 
be irreparably to desiroy your internal trin- mawlog 
quillity : invoke the forgiveness of your fa. hol imp 
ther, whose heart you have ulcerated str sh, the 
and endeavaur to obtain an oblivion of the 
past, and act in such a manner thar, if (od Rowisn 
should sooner dispose of the life of our re- Gress be 
vered sovereign Phan your own, every good 2156 
Wirtemberger may esteem in you succes- 
sor worthy of his tither, M. 
Rescript of his Electoral Highness, dated 224 Rome in 
September, 1604. 
Far a Jong time, our paternal cam the 
well being of our dear and faithfal subvects which bi 
has been directed toward the sira- shal 
tion of the revennes and contributiors 
posited in the provineial treasury. —This 
ministration is confided, according the 
hereditary establisliment, to a seciet ited ou 
mittee of the states; and we could he walla, 
wished that a regular managem nt bad pre 
veuted us from interfering with severe mica: 
sures. But for several years the presump- ag 
tion of a bad administratio. is 
When we thought proper to dissolve the ten 


diet, which unintentionally participated in 


n act injuring one of the bases of the con 


Naw in p 


stitution, (this is tq be underst | 
sums sent Paria the Electoral Princ*); 
we hothinated 4 Cotmmission to exatnine the 
administration of the Provincial fro ‘the, 
But the faction which has till now fated the bam be 
assembly of the Provincial States, ida, ont 
its committees, and which has Buton R 
thwarted our views and projects, it sonerg 
posed this measure, Although we ha the aad Capt 
vited the general commitiee, 45 well at rived 
diet, to appoint deputies to be ight, nea 
examining the administration of the Got, app: 
committee, these committees, inl 1 the Picques 
the aforesaid faction, refused it; lailed the 
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secret committee sufficiently 
their intention was no other 
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heir management with an impenetrable veil, 
and o withdraw themselves entirely from our 
sperintendance. In order to put an end to 
dissipation of the fands of the states, we 
hve maturely weighed and considered the 
svice of our superior colleges, and have de- 
ceed, that our extraordinary commission 
sill proceed against the members of the se- 
cret committee of the states, who ought to 
be regarded as the authors and abetiors of 
the opposition against the sovereign, and 
who have participated in the illegal act con- 
ceming the funds of the couniry; that io 
cousequence these members of the secret 
committee, as well as the principal functioa 
aies attached to the Provincial Treasury, 
shall be suspended from their functions ; that 
the administration of the Public Treasury 
shall be entrusted provisionally to the re: 
maining members of the secret commitiee, 
nol implicated in the proceeding, as well as 
(0 the members of the general committee. 


Nomish Cuurcu Russta.—Order, ad- 
dressed by the Emperor of Russia, on the 
2ist of August, to the Metropolitan of the 
Church of Rome, in Russia, 

M. the Metropolitan of the church of 
Rome in Russia, As we have thought pro- 
per to suspend all communication with the 
!ooviical State, as long as the circumstances 
which bave induced us to adopt that mea- 
wre shall exist, we order you, in your qua- 
iv ot Metropolitan Bishop of the charch of 
llome, in our empire, to continue to exer- 
ese the right, privileges, and powers, con- 
tred on yeu by Pope Pius V1, in order that 
our subjects, whether ecclesiastics or laics, 
may receive all the spiritual aid of which 
Ney stand ia need. Your tried zeal for our 
krvice is a sure pledge that, by a prudent 
Use of the power with which you are en- 
rusted, all the Roman Catholic churches, 


Wich are under your inspeciion, will re- 
‘4.010 proper order and tranquillity. 


anp Nathan 


“mper, with a party of about 30.men, co. 
lours fying and horns sounding, marched 
om the ueighbourhood of the line of demar- 
“on, between this territory and West Flo 

"da, on the 7th instant, against. the. fort of 


4on Rouge. , Qn their way they made pri- 


John. O'Conner, Esq. (our Alcade), 
Captains Pindedo and Terry. . They 
ved on the following morning, about day: 
‘ght, near the forts, The Spanoh 


“ut apprised of their had posted 


of, eightern or twenty men, who 
pied the. party as they approached. They 


ucdiately answered by a yolley trom their 
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rifles, which dispersed the Spaniards, two of 
whom were obyerved to fall.. Kemper re- 
turned the following day with his party, to 
the Bayau Sarah; he has. established his 
head quarters near the house of Mr. William 
Cobb. ‘The following is an exact.copy of a 
paper which is posted up at the quarters of 
Kemper, and. at several o her places through 
the country: —"* For a people to be free it is 
sufficient they will it. We, the under- 
© signed, citizens of West Florida, sead these 
“ presents greeting: Whereas the despotism 
** under which we have long groaned has 
* grown tosuch a burthen, and it is so long 
** since admitted that men are born with 
* equal rights, we the undersigned, inhabi- 
** tants of that part of the dominion called . 
“ West Florida, have resolved to throw off 
the galling yoke of tyranny, and become 
* free men, by declaring ourselves a free 
‘* and independent people, and by support- 
** ing with our lives and property that de- 
“ claration; and we do, by these presents, 
invite our fellow-sufferers, through the 
‘* province aforesaid, to repair to the stand- 
“ ard, to aid in the etlecting our common 
‘* emancipation. We pledge ourselves so- 
“ lemnly to each other, and to our fellow 
* men interested in the event, to avoid, as 
far as practicable, the ellusion of 
‘* (save that of our common enemy) and in 
* all cases shall private property be held sa- 
* cred, So soon as our emancipation shall 
“ be ellected, we will offer ourselves to 
some government accustomed to freedom. 
Those who set up in opposition to our 
operations, for ihe purpose aforesaid, will 
‘© be deemed our cemmon enemy, the enes 
‘ my of maskind, aod of liberty, and will be 
treated accordiogly.—-—Given under our 
hands, on. the South-side of the Line of . 
‘© Demareation, in the province aforesaid, 
this first day of Floridan Au- 
** gust 7, 1504. 


Narrative of Transactionsbetween the Spanish 
Minister in. the Unwed States of America, 
Mr. Jackson, the Editor of a Newspaper int 
Philadelphia, and Mr, Jefferson, President 
of the United States. Published at Philar » 
delpbia, Sep, 20, 1804. ‘ 

In the discharge of an important, and 
to myself, an indispensible duty, the sobs, 
joined statement was communicated, in the 
first instance, to the government, In 
spectful solicitude for the rights, of our Conus, 
try, the deposition and letters are now sade, 
public. W, JAcksany, 

On Thursday, 16th Sept. 1804, a vote,,oF 
which the following is a transcript, was lets 


at my office; “ The Marquis de Casa ¥rnjo., 
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« presents his compliments to Major Jack- 
* son, and would be wery happy to know 
from him when and where he could have 
« the pleasure to see him in the course of 
thisday.—Thaursday, 6th."—Never having 
before received any communication from Mr. 
Yrujo—never having even exchanged one 
word of conversation with him in my life, T 
“was nota little surprised at receiving this 
miessage, which I answered by a note to the 
féllowing purport: “ Major Jackson pre- 
“sents his compliments to the Marquis de 
“¢ Casa Yrujo; and in reply to his note of 
*¢ this morning, Major Jackson will be at his 
“ office till two o'clock, and at his house in 
« Chesnut-street, until four, at either of 
“* which places he will see the Marquis de 
“Casa Yrujo; or if more convenient he 
“* will wait on him.”—-—To this note I re- 
ceived a verbal answer, that the Marquis de 
Casa Yrujo would be glad to see me at the 
Marquis’s house at five o'clock: I went at 
five o'clock to Mr. Yrujo’s house, and on en- 
téring the room, was accosted by him in 
nearly the following words :——*“ You will 
* not be surprised, Major Jackson, at the li- 
*¢ berty | have taken in sending to you, but 
** ] trust an explanation of the motive will 
** excuse me. I consider you, Sir, as a gen- 
**'tleman, a man of Jetters, anda man of 
*“‘ honour. By a political intolerance you 
* have been forced to adopt a profession dif- 
“+ ferent from what you have heretofore pur- 
* sued, but it is one in which you are quali- 
** fied to be very useful. I observe, by 
** certain opinions expressed in your paper, 
that you consider the present administra- 
* tion (for I will not call them government) 
** as disinclined to 
*¢ In this, however, you are mistaken ; the 
** reverse is the fact; and they (the admi- 
“ nistration) only wish the federal papers 
** to utter those Opinions that they may have 
“an argoment of that sort for indulging 
** their wish to go to war with my country, 
** which would certainly be very injurious 
to your’s. For if the King, my master, 
“ was toorder three ships of the line and 
* six frigates to the Mississippi, three ships 
of the line and six frigates to the Chesa- 
“ peake, and three ships of the line and 
** six frigates to Sandy Hook, what would 
* you do? But you have it in your power 
‘* to do much good, by espousing the part 
* of peace, which is so necessary to both 
~S* nations; and if you will consent to take 
“S* elucidations on the subject from me, J 
will furnish them, and I will make you 
at 
this moment his mlamous purpose, I, with 
~aificulty, stifled ube emotions which it ex. 


to war with Spain. 
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cited, and restrained my indignation, He 
went on to examine in detail the seve;a) 
points in dispute between Spain and j\e 
United States} and, as I wished ty learn 
his opmions respecting them, I suffered hin 
to proceed. Among other things, he said 
that if Mr. Pinckney had acted by instruc. 
tions from the administration, or if his cop. 
duct should be approved by them, war was 
inevitable. But he had no‘doubt war wae 
the wish of our aduninistration ; for he bad 
received a letter from New Orleans, dated 
the 2th of April last, which stated, that 
there was a letter at that place in Mr, Jot 
ferson’s hand-writing, dated in March lust, 
which declared that if the settlers between 
the Mississippi and the Rio Perdido would 
raise the American colours, they would be 
supported. He continued his observations, 
and pressed me to give him an answer; as- 
suring me that this was no diplomatic ma- 
nagement, but an epanchement (unboson- 
ing) of himself to me as a man of honour; 
and he trusted I would so consider it. [ 
then quitted the room. He accompanied 
me to the street door, and again asked me 
when I would give him an answer. With 
difficulty I suppressed the indignation of 
my feelings, and left the house. 
W. Jackson. 
** Sworn before me the 7th of September, 
“ 1804, that the contents of the wuhin 
statement are just and true, —— (Signed) 
Epwarp Surpren, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. « 
Philadelphia, Sep. 7, \804. 
Srr,—Considerations paramount (0 
all others, the love of my country, and 2 
“ sense of personal honour, which po 
“ change of fortune or circumstances Ca! 
‘6 efface or diminish, have decided me o 
* the present eccasion to address you~ 
The accompanying document relers 
* the most interesting objects that can en 
“ gage my attention, and for the momen! 
those objee:s banish every other remem 
brance.——+Mr. Yrujo’s official 
« precludes the only reparation I wou 
“ consent to receive for this attempt again 
“ honour, It is for you, Sir, to —_ 
“ what satisfaction is due to our 
and its government.<-—I shall walt 
time necessary to learn your 
“ fore I give further publicity to wer 
action. Iam, Sir, your most 
“ servant, W. Jackson.” 


“ Thomas Jefferson, Esq. President 

United 
© have received yours 


7th instant; and sball-ase conten* 
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« due time and place, for the benefit of our 
« country. As you seem sufficiently ap- 
« prized that the person of the Marquis 
« Yrujo, is under the safeguard of the na- 
« tion, and secured by its honour against 
« ail violation, J need add nothing on that 
« head; on another, however, I may be 
« permitted toadd, that if the information 
« respecting a letrer said to have been 
« written by me was meant as a sample of 
« the communications proposed to be given 
«to vou, their loss will not-be great; no 
6 such letter was ever written by me, by 
“ my authority, or with my privity. With 
« my acknowledgments for this communi- 
* cation, [ tender you my salutations. 
“« Major Jackson. T. Jerrexson.” 
RecutatTions oF THE Danisn Go- 
VERNMENT, relative to Foreigners travel- 
ling in that Country.—Dated Gluckstadt, 
September 13, 1804. 

As his Royal Majesty, our most gra- 
cious Lord the King of Denmark and Nor- 
wav, &c. &e. has from the circumstances 
of the times, found it necessary to publish 
several ordonnances and regulations, which 
must be observed by all travellers in the 
Danish dominions ; in the Duchy of Schles- 
wig and Holstein ; in the Principality of 
Pioneberg ; in the county of Rantzau, and 
in the city of Altona; and we have re- 
ceived information, that these laws of 
police ave little or not known at all in 
foreign countries—a want of information 
Which has’ already catsed foreigners and 
travellers, not only the loss of time, bat 
Interruption in their journies; we have 
therefere made extracts from all these re. 
gulations, as far as they regard foreigners 
and travellers, which we herewith officially 
publish, ists No foreigner is permitted 
to travel in the’ above-mentioned states 
Without being provided with a written or 
Printed pass..—+2d, Foreigners, who from 
the land: sider enter the Danish territory, 
may obtaig awful: passes’ from the Royal 
Danish Legation at Hamburgh ; from the 
Royal Danish Resident at Lubeck; or by 
the mayistrates’on that part of the frontier 
Nearest to the place from which they de- 
sire: to begin’ their journey in, the Danish 
States. Every person arriving by 
water may take a pass from the magistrates 
of the place: of his laiiding.—4th.. No 
foreigners canobtain a Danish pass, who 
are not \provided with-one: of their own’ 
Country, or possess’ certificates, or other 
authentic. dociinents, which prove who 
they arey arith: the object of their journey. 
“Sih. All those who cannet prove: that 
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they obtain an honest livelihood,.as gypsies, 
charlatans, cheats, quacks, rope dancers, 
mountebanks, shewers of curiosities, wald 
beasts, &c, are prohibited from travelling 
in the Danish States, and obtain no passes, 
—-—6th. Journeymen or mechanics, wha 
desire to travel in the Danish States, must 
be provided with certificates, from their 
respective guilds or corporations, not above 
three months old from the date of their 
delivery, and their authority is to be 
verified by the signatures of the magistrates 
of the place, where they last worked. or 
were employed.——7th. If husband and 
wife travel togethers, or several full grown 
travellers are in the same carriage, every 
erson must be provided with a separate 
pass for his own person. 


(To be continued.) 


SUMMARY OF POLITICS, 


Sir Georce 
from page 736.)—In the morning of the 
25th of October, as soon as the senate heard 
of this violation of their territorial mghts, 
they assembled at seven o'clock, and con- 
tinued sitting till fivein the afternoon, They 
presented, as the result of their deliberations, 
a remonsirance to the French minister, 
Rheinard, who denied having any know- 
ledge whatsoever of the transaction, The 
order for the arrest, it seems, was transmit- 
ted from Paris directly to Marshal Berna- 
dotte. The senate being: foiled in their at» 
tempt to procure reparation, or even any 
explanation of the affair from the French 
minister, could) only dispatch ‘mimisiers to 
the courts. of Berlin, Vienna, and Peters- 
burgh.——-The British consuls fearing a 
similar fate; took refuge, it is said, in the 
house of the American consul, whieh is by 
no means the least humiliating circumstance 
of the transaction. The reason for this 
act of violence has, it is:said, since. been 
communicated tothe Senate of Hamburgh 
by the French minister, Rhéinard, who jus- 
tifics the seizure of Sir George Rumbold as 
being concerned in ‘a continuation of the 
plots ascribed to Mr. Drake! The fallacy 
of this pretext must be evident to the whole 
world ; for, the intrigue of Mr, Drake, 
whatever might be its ultimate object, must 
necessarily end with the exposure made by 
his correspondent Meh-e de la louche, the 
honoor of whose friendship and confideace was 
procured him by the “ solid young states- 
‘ man!’ When will this cease'to 
be punished, and to deserve to be pani;lier’, 
for the baseness of its sentiments? Mehee 
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783], 
caressed and feasted by the sages of Downing 
Street; while every person that 1 was ac- 
qnainted with, and that talked about Mchée, 
operily declared him to be sent over by Buo- 
naparié, Mehée did me the honour of a 
visit. He came several times to repeat it ; 
but, he never could get at me a second time, 
though he offered to communicate much 
secret political information. He sent me 
some manuscripts, for the purpose of being 
translated and inserted in the Register. He 
pretended to open a school “ to teach 
« the French language by anew method ;” 
and, having gotten into a quarrel with a 
rival schoolmaster, he wrote to me to pub- 
lish a word or twoin defence of “ un mal- 
“ herewx royaliste, persecuté par les agens 
Corse!” neither published his de- 
fence nor answered his letter ; and, from 
that time [ heard no more of him, till his 
name bursted out in a blaze upon the Con- 
tioent, when found, that though I had 
shut the door against him, he had been 
amply compensated by «my more hos- 
pitable ncighboers of Downing Street, a 
spot which Mehée has immortalized under 
the denomination. of “ the paradise of 
fools.” —-— 1 have digressed into these 
matters in order to show, that it re- 
quired no super-natural powers to avoid be- 
ing deceived by Mehée de la Touche. I 
myse!f was not deceived by him; I person- 
ally know twenty people, who, from his 
first arrival, and to the hour of his departure, 
declared him to be a spy; and, in short, 
every body seems to have had. the means of 
penetrating his character and designs, except 
those who had at their absolute disposal, and 
who actually expended that year, 160,000). 
in secret service money! Thusit is to be go- 
verned by a ‘* solid young statesman.” We 
have him yet, too. We are still blessed 
with his soperintending prudence. He has, 
indeed, been removed from that particular 
department, where he formed the happy 
rencontre with Mehée, and this change, is, 
it is said, to be ascribed entirely to Mr. 
Canning;* bot, still Sir Balaam has the 


It issaid, that Mr. Canning, before he 
would consent to take office in the present 
ministry,’ insisted that Lord Hawkesbury 
sheuld be removed from the Office of Fo- 
reigo Affans.. How Mr. Canning, or any 
such person, should become possessed of a 
similar iaflueace, would astonish one in any 
other times thaa the present ; but, that the 
fagt was.asis above stated, appears to have 
been strongly corroborated by Mr. Canning 
himself, io his speech of the 18th of Juue 
last, where be took an opportunity of slating 
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consolation to reflect, that the “ prodence” 
of his lordship is not altogether laid upon the 
shelf.-——The connexion with Mehée de la 


Touche has been mighty, and may yet be 


more mighty, in its consequences.—— | ord 
Hawkesbury, in his Circular Letter of jhe 
30th of April, 1803, declares to al} foreign 
courts, in His Majesty's name, that the ac- 
cusation preferred against the English go. 
vernment by the French government, found. 
ed upon the correspondence of Drake and 
Mehée, “* may justly be presumed to have 
“* been brought forward for the sole purpose 
* of diverting the attention of Europe from 
‘“* the contemplation of that sanguinary deed, 
“ which, in violation of the law of nations, 
‘© and of the plainest dictates of honour and 
“ humanity, has been recently perpetrated 
“¢ by the direct order of the First Consul of 
‘¢ France.” Now, if this presamption was 
founded in justice, of which, I dare say, 
the ministerial writers will not suffer us to 
doubt, it follows, that though the intrigue 
of Mehée and Mr. Drake might not have 
caused the arrest and the execution of tle 
Duke D'Enghien, yet, that, if the intrigue 
had not existed, the French would not have 


the grounds upon which he had joined th: 
new ministry. ‘‘ 1 shall,” said he, “ coo- 
tent myself with vindicating my own cou- 
sistency. objected the administration 
“of foreign affairs, and that has been 
changed,” &e. &e. &c. See the Par- 
liamentary Debates, Volume I!. p. 722— 
Now, nothing can qualify the meaning of 
this sentence. It is complete in sense, os 
well as in grammatical construction. 
spoken in Parliament ; it is wpon record in 
the proceedings of that body ; and, however 
great our wonder may be that Mr. Canning 
should have acquired so mueb influence 1» 
the state, every one must be convinced thet 
he exerted it for the purpose of effecting te 
removal of Lord Hawkesbury from the Ot 
fice of Foreign Affairs. Any ove of pairio- 
tism less ardent. and persevering than that 
of his lordship, baving been thus far re- 
moved, would have removed a litue farther 
of his own accord ; but, he has, as 
well remarked) in a pamphiet published 
his defence, an Aereditary dispostiie” 
office.” “Phis. is certainly a dispositie? 
rans in the blood, ..[t,prevails, more of 
generally, in. all countries. There are farm 
lies in America, who were always ae in 
under the royal government, and 
some shape or other, still stick to the ~ 
No change of leaders or of ralers, no stor 

of any kind, can ‘‘ shake the ruled 
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had the means of thus diverting the at- 
« tention of Europe from the contemplation 
« of that sanguinary deed.” And, in truth, 
tis pot at all improbable, that, if it had not 
been for the intrigue of Mehée, the Duke 
N'Enghien would at this moment have been 
alive; for, it was that intrigue which fur- 
nished the French with a pretext for violat- 
ing thelawsof neutrality. It is ceriain that 
they are not very scrupulous in this way ; 
bat, without some such pretext, it is hardly 
to be ‘believed, that they would have com- 
mitted such an act. That they would 
have seized Mr. Drake himself, or Mr. 
spencer Sith, there can be no doubt, under 
ihe same pretext; and, as was before ob- 
served, it is stated, that, upon this ‘pretext 
only, they have now seized Sir George Rum- 
bold, That they had no right to seize Sir 
George Rumbold is certain,.even if they 
knew him to have been concerned in the 
intrigue of Mehée de }a Touche; but, is it 
not to be Jamented, that they should have 
sach a pretence, even such a threadbare shew 
ot justice, for such terrible acts of aggres- 
son?——In a foriner page of this present 
iumber will be found a copy of the note, 
which, on the part of His Majesty, is to be 
lid before the ministers of the King of 
Prussia, upon this subject; and, it is un- 
terstood, that a note to the same purpose, 
varying only according to the local situation, 
rights, and powers, of the different sove- 
reigns, has been addressed to all the courts 
t Europe. -That it was perfectly proper to 
take this step nobody will deny; though, I 
think, some persons will ask why it was not 
laken at the time of the seizure of the Dake 
D'Enghien ; and will think, perhaps, that it 
would have been even more becoming in 
that than inthe present case. It is, 
ever, much to‘be feared, that this appeal will 
have little or no effect upon the courts of 
burope, whom’ Mr. Wilberforce appears to 
Lave, at last, bappily succeeded in convin- 
cing, that we are much too honest a people 
for them to have any thing to do with. 
“ Gentlemen” (said he to his honest York- 
shire constituents, atthe last general elec- 
tion) “ Gentlemen, I trust, it will be our 
* future policy to abstain, as far as possible, 
“ from those continental. connexions, for 
“ which I had almost said the very integrity 
“ and good faith of the ministers and pco- 
3 ple of this country render us unfit, inas- 
. much as we cannot keep, or break, our 
_, “ogagements according as it suits the con- 
Wemence of the present moment, in the 
,, Huctuating state of homan affairs We 
shall, I trust, cultivate our own internal 

tceources, and endeavour to sender our 
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people secure, prosperous and contented,” 
Was there ever any thing so outrageously 
insulting asthis? Is it not an indiscriminate 
charge «gainst the powers of the Continent, 
that they keep, or break, their engagements, 
just as it suits their convenience; and, that 
therefore, our.integrity and good faith render 
us onfitto have any thing to de with them? 
Various are the means of giving offence ; 
but, for my part, I know of none so sure 
to succeed, either with individuals or with 
nations, as that cool placid insolence, which 
is disp!ayed in those accusations, where the 
accusor takes it for granted that the supe- 
rioritv of his virtue is not to be question- 
ed. superiority in this respect is 
questioned, as any one may discover, who 
will take the trouble to read the notes ad- 
dressed to Talleyrand, In answer lo his cir- 
cular letter upon the subject of Messrs, 
Drake and Mehée*. It will be sai, and 
that truly too, that many of these answers 
were written under the influence of fear; 
but, without stopping to compare the rela- 
tive merit of the motives of Mr. Wilber- 
force's address and thai of the addresses of 
the fureign ministers at Pais, we know, 
that the fact 1s, that afar greater part, nay, 
almost ail the courts of Europe, did, upon 
the occasion referred to, very handsomely 
repay the compliment of that gentleman : 
they very explicitly expressed their horror 
of the conduct of Mr. Drake. Mr. Spencer 
Smith, who fled from a neighbouring court, 
from apprehensions similar to those of Mr. 
Drake, was, it is said, ordered to leave 
Vienna, Saltsbourg, and Dresden, and that, 
thus hunted from place to place, le, at last, 
sought shelter at Stralsund, whence he got 
across to Gottenberg, and thence came to 
England. Whoever reflects upon these 
circumstances, must, | think, participate 
in the fear which I cannot help entertain- 
ing, that our appeal to the cabinets of Ku- 
rope will produce very little effect, expe- 
cially as we made no-such appeal-in the 
case of the Duke D'Enghien: The minis- 
terial writers think, or world appear to 
think, differently; and, in this respect, 
most heartily wish their opinions may prove 
more correct than mine. | 

to perceive, that this capture, attended, as 


it was, with such melancholy circumstances 


* Some of these were inserted in Vor, 
V. p. 606. The rest are inseried” in the 
present Number, for which porpyse’ they 
have been translated, ‘Fhe Swedisti note’ 


never was published.’ Alf the fest areto 
be found in the Register. 
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will tend to indispose the courts of Europe 
to resent any violation of public law com- 
mitted against England. The language of 
the French upon this subject will be seen 
in the former pages of this Number; and, 
there is but too much reason to fear, that 
at will be adopted by most of the courts 
apon the continent, ail of them being ex- 
tremely anxicus to lay hold of whatever 
serves as an excuse for their submission to a 

wer, which they want energy to resist. 
Fill the whole of the provocations of Spain 
are officially communicated to us, it is im- 
possibie to say, how far the capture was, 
or was not, justifiable. The Morning Post, 
which has, of late, become most furiously 
ministerial, has, indeed, cut the matter 
short with us, A very long and virwient 
essay, upon the subject, in that paper of 
the 13th instant, concludes with the follow- 
ing words; “ None can aceuse Great Bri- 
* tain of injustice; her cause is the com- 
* mon cause of the virtuous and the brave; 
*+ perdition overtake those who dare dispute 
*€ ber claims!” This is an humble imitation 
of my Lord Peter, when he palmed his 
brewn Joaf upon his brothers for a shoulder 
of mutton. *“ Look ye, gentlemen,” cries 
Peter, in a rage, ‘* to convince you, what 
** a couple of blind, positive, ignorant, 
* wilful puppies you are, I will ase but 
** this plain argument: by G—, it is true, 
* good, watural mutton as any in Leaden- 
* hall market; and confound you 
“ both eternally, if you offer to believe 
* otherwise!” Such a thundering reproof, 
the author tells us, left ne farther room for 
objection; and the two unbelievers began 
to gather and pocket up the mistake as 
hastily as they could. But, if the Morring 
Chyonicle and the Register were to follow 
the example of poor Mactin and jack, what 
use would that be of, unless the editor of 
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the Morning Post could extend the inéu-. 


ence of his anathemas so as to make it reach 
the powers of the continent? Like Shimei, 
the son of Gera, he may * go forth, and 
* curse still as he goeth;” but, will they 
not despise him? Wall they not say: “ let 
* him alone, ket him curse on?’? J] am 
afraid they will. 1 am atraid, that, in spite 
of all his terrible denunciations, they will 
dispute Great Britain's claim to the Spanish 
frigates; and, I only wish, that, upon prin- 
ciples of law and justice, any of us may 
be able to maintain the opposite ground. 
Tut: want oF an Army, however, 
is the pact of our argument, in which we 
chiefly mn army is not only 
Ahe-weapon, but the speech of states 
which, when all law at defiance, 


“© decision and imbecility,” has pot 
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always answer most convincingly by their 


cannon. Odurarmy, so far from beine in 
5 


| an improving, is in adeclining state, eve, 
as to numbers, The “ energetic» me. 


sure of Mr. Pitt, which was to make y 
for all the effeets of Mr. Addington's « ,.. 
confidently said, produced more than an 
or three hundred men, during the time 
that the waste of the army has amounted. 
as many thousands. As long as this is our 


situation, wecan never obtainany efficient 


alliance upon the Continent. The first 
words that an English ambassador, treating 
for an alliance, ought to utter, are these, 
*“ the King my master will send forty 
“ thousand soldiers to your aid.” If he 
cannot begin with such a sentence, he 
may as well hold his tongue. Jt is very 
reasonable, indeed, for us to call upon the 
states of the Continent to defend their 
rights ; that is to say, to make a diversion 
in our favour, at the very moment that to 
compare our happiness and greatness with 
their fallen situation ts the constant prac- 
tice of our minister and his partisans, both 
in and out of Parliament! If they are so 
fallen, and if we are so happy and so 
great, what does reason point out as the 
course to be pursued? Surely not to call 
upon them fo go to war against the enemy 
who has laid them low, without, at the 
same time, offering them our assistance: 
We do, indeed, offer to assist them with 
money. Such assistance is sometimes very 
seasonable and efficient; but, not always, 
and, as was foretold in this work, nearly 
three years ago, the time is now come, 
when the powers of thé Continent will not 
move at the mention of our insolent 
guineas. We want anarmy. Forty thoue 
sand well-appointed men, and well-com- 
manded, ready, ata day's notice, to sail for 
Italy, or for any other quarer, where me 
might be employed; and, wemay rest assur\ 
that, until we do obtain such a disposable 
force, and obtain it necessarily suppos 
a regular army amounting in the whole to 
two hundred thousand men, we never 

be able to: check: the ambitious strides 
France, or to lay our heads down ee 
hour in What,’ 
will say, ‘*:astanding-army of two 
dred thousand men! Where are 
get them ‘Fo »which [answer 
the population of Austria amounts oP 
18,000,000 of souls, and: she 
350,000 to 400,000 
out of 15,000,000 of souls, W 
not men! besitdes: thie 
oc 70,000 men. and 
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their Jeet Oh! bat what is to become 
Ping in « of our manufactures and agriculture ?” 
Beth of them, undertake to prove, against 
whosoever will engage me, would, from 
ake up this cause, meet with less obstruction than 

“ in they now meet with, Supposing the con- 
t ite ary, however, and admitting the correct- 
an two ness of MY Previous proposition, the ques- 
time, on then will be, whether we shall lose our 
nted to independence, or a part of our trade,—— 
is our « But; our liberties, political and civil ; 
ficient “are they nothing?” ~=Yes; after our na- 
@ first tonal glory, they are not only something, 
eating butthey are every thing ; for, speaking as 
these, a politician, one may safely say to a peo- 

forty Hm pie: “ maintain your glory and your 
If he HM « liberties, and all other things shall be 
°, he Bm“ given unto you.” At a time when it 


very ME was feared, and reasonably feared, that a 


Dn the itanding army. which was not wanted to 
their preserve the independence of the country, 
ersion would be made use of to depyive the peo- 
hat to ple of their liberties, not excepting the 
: with liberty of conscience ; then, indeed, there 
prac. was good foundation tor objecting to stand- 
both HAE ing armies. But, it is preposterousness 
re so bordering upon insanity to apply in this re- 
nd so spect, the maxims of those times to the 
s the present ; and, it is truly curious to observe, 
» call that those ministers who have, from their 
remy endless inconsistencies, deserved and ob- 
lined the distinctive appellation of “ mi- 
nce? “ nisters of existing circumstances,” and 
with HM who are tossed to-and-fro by thé transient 
very eccurrences of the day, remain totally in- 
‘ays, sensible to the great change in the circum- 
arly ‘tances of the world! It has been over 
me, and over again said, but it never can be too 
| not viten repeated, that Europe is now become 
Jent nultary; that the age of commerce and of 
lxary is*mow yielding to that of arms and 
ome of hardiness; that the soldier is abroad in 
| tor persuit’ of glory, of conquest, and domi- 
nt nion 5 and, it remains for us to determine, 
om and that right quickly too, whether we will 
be his-rivals: or his slaves. Bat, in narrow- 
- ng our view of this part of the subject, 
- what danger is there, that our political or 

, cwil liberties would suffer from a change of 
Our multifarious and, for the most part, in- 
me eicient half million of troops, into a regu- 
Tarmy of 200,000 men? Has the liberty 
et of election ever been injured by the stand- 
wn ing amy? And could it possibly be in so 

~ much danger from a standing army of 
200,000 men, as itinow is from the volun- 


4 teers? As to'the liberty of the press, does 
aby ope think that. a standing army would 
cnablethe minister of theday to silence or 
on up completely more than nine-tenths 
the newspapers, magazines, and reviews ? 
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With regard to personal safety, will it be 
pretended that a regular soldier could, 
with impunity, do more than kilbany maw 
that should dare to laugh at his awkward 
ness? And, as to every kind of liberty taken 
together, will any one gravely contend, that 
the liberty of Ireland, for instance, would 
be greatly endangered by the erection of a 
numerous, and well-appointed and com- 
manded stending army? Now, mark me, 
Balaam, I do not mean to insinuate, that 
the suspension and martial law bills were 
not, in “ existing circumstance” necessary 


‘to the safety of Ireland; but, I positively 


assert, that, if, in the year 1803, we had 
had an army of 200,000 real soldiers, those 
circumstances never would have existed; 
because, we should have been in no danger 
of a French invasion of either England or 
Ireland, and it was that danger, and that 
danger only, that rendered the insurrection 
in Ireland formidable; and, indeed, it was 
the same circumstance that created the in- 
surrection itself. The erection of a large 
army of real soldiers, so far trom endanger- 
ing the liberties we now possess, appears to 
me, therefore, to be the most effectual, the 
most speedy, and the only means of enabling 
our Sovereign and bis parliament safely to 
restore those which we have lost. 

Lioyp’s Funp. The committee 
at Lioyd’s had, I thought, at last, a 
ceived the propriety of desisting from 
their purpose vf becoming the judges 
of military merit and the distributors of mi- 
litary rewards, when, to my utter astonish- 
ment, I found that they not only persevered: 
in distributing rewards; but, that they had 
begun to distribute military honours. also. 
This subject is very well treated in the fol- 
lowing letter, taken from the Morning Ad» 
vertiser.——** Sir, my attention was very 
«much attracted the other day, by a most 
“‘ pompous description of a design enter- 
“ tained by the managers of the Patriotic 
“ Fund, at Lloyd's, for giving badgesof ho» 
* nour and distinction to such persons eme 
“ ployed in the service of their country, as 
“ they may judge worthy of them: What 
‘sa strange desire do men often manifest to 
“« step out of their own sphere! Here is a 
new order of knighthood to be estabbish- 
“ ed, which it is no dowbt hoped williin. 
*< time rival that of the Garter or the: Bath, 
‘“ We have been accustomed hitherto to 
“ think the King was the sole fountain of 
‘© honour; and that this was one: of his 
most distinguished prerogatives, But, 
thanks to our Committee at Lloyd’s, they 
‘¢- intend to correct this valgar preyadser, 


“ and to crop the King’s presogativedn this. 
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‘respect, which, most prabably, these 
‘ mercantile wiseacres think “ has in- 
« « creased,.is increasing, and ought to be 
«6 diminished.” But, if the King is to be 
‘¢ left the privilege of conferring any kind 
*¢ of distinctions whatever, 1 should think tt 
“ ought to be military distinctions; and if 
* our gallant soldiers and sailors are to look 
* to any upstart, self-created society for 
“ their rewards and honours, and not to the 
* government of their country, and the ge- 
* neral applause of their fellow country- 
* men, I leaveit to you, Sir, to delineate the 
* consequences.-—Another light, in which 
«© J think this committee highly culpable is, 
“ that they are diverting that fund, which 

was rajsed for the highly useful and im- 
* portant purpose of relieving or support- 

ing the destitute wives and children of 


service, from this sacred distinction, to 
gewgaws and nonsense ; If, as I have at- 
tempted to shew, it be not something 
cvorse than nonsense. Will they pretend 
to tell us, that there is no individual 
whatever connected with the brave de- 
fenders of our country, who stand in 
need of assistance, that they are obliged 
thus foolishly to apply the money en- 
trusted to their hands ? I know, not, 
Sir, whether you will approve of all these 
sentiments. But as they are only gene- 
ral reflections on a public action, you 
can have no good reason for refusing to 
insert them.”’—-—So far the letter; but, 
it appears to me, that such an encroachment 
upon the functions of royalty, is matter 
highly worthy of the interterence of the 
Admiralty and the Commander in Chief ; 
and, if a remedy be not afforded there, of 
the Parliament itself. The current coin 
new goes. forth with the arms ef the Bank 
of Threadneedle-street, joined with the i- 
sigmia of royalty, in company and fellowship 
and co-equality with the, image and super- 
scription of the King; and now a set of 
traders. at Lloyds are bestowing military dis- 
tinctions and decorations! Where wiil this 
end? Is the eagle thus to be plucked, fea- 
ther aller feather, by ihese crows? [ trust 
not only that some notice will be taken of 
its. but, that the progress of the 
chief willbe instantly put a stop to; 
or there willbe reason to fear that 
further, encroachments of the same sort, 
from the same, and perbaps ether quurters,. 
and) in the-same direction, will not be tardy 
in making their appearance. 
THs Prince, after too 
longyaseparation, met together, at Kew Pa-. 


those who might fall in their country's 
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on Monday last, the 12th instant, [ 10” 
such a subject. there is nothing to say = 
to express that satisfaction, which h aut 
event cannot fail to afford to every one y io 
has the happiness and the honour of being 
a subject of his Majesty, 

M:NISTERIAL INTRIGUES.—Nothing 
can be more mortifying than the refexioy 
that the above-mentioned happy peti 


mixed, in the slightest degree, wit), politi- 
cal and party intrigues; because, in the 
eyes of foreigners, and also in those of the 
uninformed part of the people of this coun- 
try, such a mixture is but too likely tu give 
to the whole a complexion mereiy poi 
cal; and, of course, greatly todimintsh thir 
pleasure, which the reconciliation, viewed 
ii its amiable and true must nec: s,a- 
rily have excited: Whit, then, shall be 
said of the conduct of those ministeria «11- 
ters, who, in their headlong devotion to 
the interests of their patrons, seem, even in 
an instance like the present, to have cn- 
tirely forgotten the respect due to the leci- 
ings as weli as to the person of their Sove- 
reign and his illustrious son? With some 
trifling modification, this charge will justly 
apply to all the minisierial prints; but, that 
which is particularly alluded to here, and 
from which a passage, under the date of 
Wednesday, the 14th instant, is now about 
to be quoted, is the Morning Post.-——— 
“ Though the highly interesting and grati- 
‘* fying event which took place at Kew Pa- 
*« lace on Monday, and which must proves 
“¢ source of heartfelt joy. to every loyal Bri- 
‘ ton, was, as we have already stated, un- 
connected, in the first instance, wilh any 
political consideration, still are we 
« duced to hope, that the most bappy Co" 
sequences to. the British Empire may 
« sult from. it. . Besides the gratincation 
“ which the feelings of nature, must have 
experienced onthe. oecasion,, there are 
“ other considerations. which. rende’ the 
happy reconciliation particularly 
* resting to the nation, Ata time when 
* the most cordial unanimity is essential ” 
the preservation. of our liberties a5 
‘“ ple, and our independence as @ sgn 
“ every occurrence that has a/tendenc) 
allay the .spirit-of conteodiog partic’ 
“ the state must be viewed with real “* 
** sure by every person, interested 10 
hed 
“ safety of the country, and attach’ 
that free and enviable copstitutio® 
it is the peculiar happiness of 
“ possess. Woe donot, mean, to 
the event.to which we allude with 


diately realiae.,the hopes and, 


tegmsef periect reconciliation, 


should have been, even in report or rumour, | 
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Upon « tions of the nation in this respect; but 
ay, but « inasmuch as'it may have some tendency 
uch ay « to produce so desirable a result, we con- 
wio « template it with satisfaction, and sincere- 

being « ly congratulate the public on the cheer- 
B un) « ing prospect which it seems to present to 
othing « the general view. From the result of 


Hexion, « the e.dearing interview which has taken 
place, we are induced to entertain the 


unour, « fond hope, that a most sublime display of 
politi. « patriotic co-operation will, ere long, be 
In the “ presented to an anxious public; and, 
of the | * certainly, in this day of danger, the peo- 
Couns “ rle have a right to expect that all politi- 
BC cal animosities should be buried in one 
poriti- “common grave. No one event that can 
‘bce BR pssibly arise could be more fortunate to 
tewed BA « ths public good, nor one in which the 
country would more sincerely rejoice. 
all be “* Never, perhaps, was there a period in 
We “whieh the united exertions of virtuous 
nen were more necessary; and to that 
gratifying event we are induced to look 
© “forward with reverent solicitade and 
lees “high expectation.” If the read- 
head ‘does not turn, I beg him to 
some step down with me into prose for a minute 
justly or two. Upon looking back to the steep 
, that which we have descended, the first thing 
1“ (hat attracts our-attention is, the lapse of 
e , tine, which is said to have taken place be- 
bout iween the reconciliation at Kew and the 
fae Poltical hopes arising therefrom, The 
interesting and gratifying event was, in 
“the frst instance, entirely unconnected 
hei. “ with any political consideration.” Now, 
ohverve, the reconciliation took place ‘Un 
Monday, and, on the Wednesday, this mi- 
the nitertal writer * entertains the fond hope, 
that, from the-result of the endearing in- 
lerview? which has taken place, a most 
| sublime display of patriotic co-operation 
we “will, ere long, be presented to an anx- 
we “tous that, though the politi- 
. cal consideration: was not connected with 
ce the family consideration in the * first in- 
on stance,” ¥ appears, that there was only an 
intervab OF one day, and ‘scarcely that, 
for there mast have been’ time for: the 
news to°travel to the press, arid, indeed, 
it is well known, that whatever appears 
“ in printan Wednesday must be written on 
‘ the Tuesday. Nothing, therefore, is clear- 
thanthat 
This same scurvy politician seemeth 
** To see the things that are not, 
. or, that the’ reconciliation of the kmg 
the heir apparent was very closely 
with “political views, and even 


party Intrigue; than which latter, in the 
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Winds ‘of theé*King and the Prince, I con- 
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fidently assert, nothing can possibly ‘be 
more foreign from the truth. What! the 
father and son (and such a father and son 
too!) after a long separation, to be recon- 
ciled; to meet; to embrace; aid for what! 
Gracious God! for the purpose, if this 
writer were to be believed, of bringing 
over votes to prop up the administration of 
Mr. Pitt; or, at most, of effecting a new di- 
vision of political power and place !——— 
In an article of the same print of Thursday, 
in which article the subject is continued, 


cand “the fond hopes and high expecta- 


tions” are repeated, the writer descends 
a little more into particulars. After stat- 
ing, that Lord Meiyille had waited upen 
the Prince, the writer comes at once to the 
© political consequences of the endearing 
“ interview at Kew,” and says: “ From 
“ the immediate parliamentary friends of 
“ the Prince, an active and cordial co-ope- 
‘« ration in the great business of the State 
“ may reasonably be looked for; and though 
‘¢ the arrangements consequent upon the 
“ Royal Reconciliation, should even be 
** found to extend no farther than this, it 
‘¢ will not, we are sure, be contended, that 
“ much, very much will not have been 
“ gained by the acquisition of such men 
“as Lord Moira, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
“ Erskine, and other gentlemen of the 
‘same noble and patriotic description ” 
—Here, then, the whole matter, ac- 
cording to this writer, becomes a mere 
bargain for votes : an enlistinent of parlia- 
mentary recruits! And, yet, I'll warrant 
you, this is one of those persons, who arro- 
ate to themselves the exclusive appellation 
of “ Kings Friends.’ But, to proceed 
with the quotation. ‘ With such power- 
« ful aid” [as that of Lord Moira, Mr, She- 
ridan, and Mr. Erskine] “ to the govern- 
“ ment in the great council of the state, 
‘6 that of a few other enlightened senators 
“ would only be requisite to present to the 
people of England, and to 
“¢ most sublime display of patriotic co-ope- 
“ ration. Nor can we bring ourselves to 
‘* think so- unfavourably of mankind as to 
“ despair for a moment of yet witnessing 
“ so truly glorious an event for the coun- 
“ try, A fair manly spirit of opposition, 
“« at times different from the present, may be 
“ essential to our free constitution; but, 
« we repeat, if ever there was a *riod in 
“ which the united efforts of all virtuous 
“ men was necessary, the present ‘is that 
‘¢ period.” So said Washington, when he 
began to feel his presidennal chair. shake 
beneath him. He, indeed, pushed the duc- 
trine still farther; agd, (arming a athor, dold 
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“ Camillus,” who 


** state ;” can this man, can Camillus: 
the “ real Giant 
ford described him ; 


* nothing !” 
arms, and crying, “ Oh! help me, 
1 should be deceived ; and if thic 
should be the Case; will the “ aid” be ob. 
tained? The ministerial writer seems to 
have made sure of Lord Moira, Mr. Sheri. 
dan, Mr. Erskine, and Mr. Tierney, As to 
the three former, [ pronounce him to be 
completely in error; but, 1 will say nothin 
about Mr. T lerney, he being a gentleman, 
who, as the saying is, “ thinks for bimvelf,” 
It is true, that “Mr. Tierney has been offered 
the Chief Secretaryship of Ireland, which 
he is said to have refused ; and, it is also 
true, that he was offered to continue in his 
former place (now held by Mr, Canning), 
which offer, too, he rejected. Whether 
tr. Tierney, from any misgivings as to du- 
Tability, has an objection to coming over 
alone; or, whether, upon casting his eye 
over the presentcabinet, he finds, amongstthe 
“noses,” some that mi ght, without an ydispa- 
Fragement, give way to him; whether either, 
er both, or whether he ha 
Fespeci to ihe disposition of his Constituents, 
it would be hard to say. 
he hesitates. There 


» @ to that other and 
union of 


which the ministerial writer talks 
» and by whi clearly means a 
Coalition of the ministry and the Postion, 
aud a consequent evrolment of all the jead, 
ing men of the Opposition under Mr. Pitt, 
Atleast, a diy and crippling of the 
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in a solemn address, that 
an Opposition might be very use. 
* ful in England, experience had convinced 
“ bim, that it was very injurious in Ame- 
really should not be much 
now to hear Mr, Pitt declare, that 
30 Opposition may be very useful in Ame- 
rica, but that experience has convinced 
him, that it is very injurious in England !— 
» can it be true, that Mr. Pitt Stands in 
meed of “ aid?” Surely this writer must 
have misunderstood his instructions! Can 
came all the way from 
Ardea (that was the name of the place, J 
think, from whence Mr. Ward recalled him) 
to “ save the city and restore the tottering 
3 can 
re(reshed,” as Lord Stef- 
can he want “ aid >” 
Can he, who exclaimed, “ either Cesar or 
now be stretching out his 
good 
ssius, or J sink if, after all, 
really 


© the 


he 
might have taken place nd 
Pen. united; it is at the pr er, 
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Opposition : as to this matter T have some '. 
thing, and, if I had time and room I ui 
should have, a great deal, to AY Fire Ms 
however, I must not only refer to, bot must 4p 
quote at full length, what I thooght, wrote 
and published, Upon this subject, a; the ae 
time when the Present ministry wa; form. Ko 
ed. The extract is taken from the Register «], 
of the 12th of May last, Vol. V. Pp. 734, «9 
1 would beg leaveto recommend a perysal of “ be 
the whole article; but, to the following extrac “on 

solicit particular attention Th. public the 
“* consequences of the juggle may be unplea. « age 
“sant, at first; but, I am by no means of " wo 
“ opinion, that, in the end, the country yl] “ ani 
“ have to regret that a ministry including an, 
“ parties has not been formed, unless, jn. “ but 
“ deed, it could have been formed Withont " acce 
“ Mr. Pitt at the head of it. To have sey “to. 
“ all the parties broken Up, ail their leaders, “ that 
“* both of the first and second Class, ranged HN" he 
under the banners of Mr. Pitt, would + clea 
“me, have been a sight the most fearfu| * ciple 
“ that could have been conceived ; and, if vern 
his being prime minister was sine such 
“ non, I heartily rejoice that the Project of a “to be 
“combined ministry has failed, —-« Tam very 
“ © for the men who will save the country, “ mem 
be they who they may,” was 2 sentiment that 
** which I heard expressed by a great, « w'se, * unde: 
an upright statesman, immediately atier to sey 
the conclusién of the preliminary treaiy as far 
“ with France, a sentiment Which I most r shalt 
“ cordially adopted, and under the inucnee * with ¢ 
* of which I have constantly acted from that ber 
“ moment to this, never having been, as P-905 
at least, as I myself could perceive, im any dissen 
“ one instance, seduced therefrom, either by _ Was 
* prejudice, on the one side, or partiality, ; Procee 
* on the other._—_] was, I believe, the first ie the 
** person, who publicly called for an union, cont 


“ in ministry, of the great men of all partic, “" belie 
** as the only means of rescuing the coun'ry 
“ from its present disgraceful and dangerous 
* state ; and, upon an occasion more 
“ I have, as the readers of this work o 
“ remember, taken sotoe credit to mysel 
fur ‘having 80 stood 
** readers will, perhaps, wonder, therefo rs 
“ when they now perceive me to be pe 
those-who are the least concerned at 
* failure of aa union between Mr. Pitt 20 

leading men of the old aesuen 
“* sition, and even to have entertained a 
“ alarm as to thee of suc dell 
“union. But, it is not at the union | r 
“ that I should have been alarmed ; abhi 

“the wrong distribution of power 


“ likely predominance of the + 
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Un “ Mr. Pitt ; at the consequent perseverance | “ “ the cabinet” “ (alluding to the intrigae ie Ri. 
€ Some. 7 — < stems; and, in short, at the | “ carried on for that purpose in March aod «ed 
which his vicious and debasing | “ April, 1803],” he would have con- 
—First, “ sane les of policy, foreign and domestic, tinued war, or made peace, upon 20 
at mast , soe 3 have received, and the strength | “ “other principle than thet of the price Be i 
wrote, ete ould have derived, from the joint | “ “ of stocks. He would soon have dis- Se, 
at the they and responsibility of Mr. Fox, | “ covered the prudence of making ante 
form. Mr. Windham, &c.; which | “ other peace ; he would nave 
Register ; - tion, if once given, could never have | “ “ covered that the main object of the war atte | 
and which strength, if | “ “ was again aecomplished; again would 
‘ would have given to | “he have talked of husbanding our re~ 
les a degree of malignity, | “ sources against another day of trial ; 
all the wisdom of man | “ and thus would have ended the second 
ver have been able to provide an | punic war.” What he would have 
I sincerely wished for | done, had he become minister in March, 
Vy wll & wagers of the great men of ail parties ; | “¢ 1803, he would now have done, had he Fe 
ne D al never have I expressed this wish un- | “ been at the head of a powerful cabinet, ana 
with observations intended | that cabinet must have been broken 
“to impress the reader with an opinion, | up.——lI have, for my part,” long been 
Ne “that, if Mr. Pittcame into such an union, | “ fully persuaded, that Mr. Pitt is not a myth 
be preliminary step, give up, | person fit to be at the head of the affairs 4 
“ clearly specifically give up, the prin- of a 
: e has go- present. is system of politic 
rant « such a relinquishment he ought not again | “* the monarchy ; and, such is his pertina- ae 
A aa “to be prime minister though it might be | “ city, with regard to that system, that, tt ‘ne 
: fea * very desirable that he should be a leading | “ is mach to be feared, he would risk the 
muntry “member in the cabinet. In ordertoshew “ monarchy for its sake. How dangerous, 
aime “that my opinion, in this respect, has not | “ then, would it be for such a person to be or Bh 
satan “ undergone the least change, I could refer | “ at the head of the _ notte 5 to ne Bat. 
fier to several parts of the Regis'er, beginning | “* under him, and ence fall 
ene “asfar back as the winter of 1802, but I | “ neutralize at least, all the leaders o al (Wi 
I most “shall not, at present, trouble the reader | ‘ the parties, leaving no one to nar “ss abs: 
Ruence with any quotation, except from the num- | projects? I am 
m that “der of the 17th December last, Vol. JV. | “ would have been able easi to uce his Capp 
as fer, “ p.Q05, where, after having expressed my | “ colleagues to adopt 
im any dissent from the opinion, that Mr, Pitt | athwart his mind. cy would, 5 
her by ” “ was the only man to save the country,” I | less, never have consented to any further i 
sislity, “ proceeded thus: “ Not only do I reject { « alienation of the real property of the RO 
he first “ “ the humiliating notion of this kingdom's | « Chorch, much less would they have yield- aD 
sine, ““ containing but one man ; not only dol | ** ed to the seizure of the tithes, of any ee BA 
arties, ““ believe, that there are many mea bet- | “ such measure; but, for harmony’s sake, hin 
puntry “ “ter calculated for weathering the ap- | * they would, when once have aft 
erous ““ Droaching siorm.; but, I- believe, that | to a great deal; and, 1 mast confess, 
, ent ““ this storm never ean be weathered with {| “ that I should have been cruelly mortified ue ® 
wil “ “Mr, Pitt-at the helm. As a member of | “ to see Lord Grenville, Mr. Fox, and Mr. 4H i, 
myself Kan administration, he might do much; | * Windham lending their names and coun- re he 
Those ““ but, as the chief director of it, he is, in | “ tenance to the of plone 
refore, “ my opinion, totally inadequate to the ceived by Lord Carrington é 
nongst “ task, at this.time. Whenever the return | Rose. In such a state of 
tthe “ © of Mr. Pitt to.office has been the subject | “ try would have been left without hope, he 
t aod “ “ of remark, I have uniformily given it, as | “ The monarchy would, in oe Prove tag 
| “ “ my opinion, that we now siand in need | “ have come to an end in the on 5 oa uit F 
“ of a system of politics and political eco- | Mr. 
« mer, like the latter, would have preseat~ 
“ that such @ system would never be in- ed bis “ Compte 
“ “troduced by, Mr. Pitt, because the in- | “ left it to be settled by 
troducing of it would be to lay tbe axe “ People. While there ure 
to the root.of his own fame. Hed Mr. | “ talents and Ak be’ 
“Pitt been again placed at the bead of | “ the projects 


he 
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+-garried to=this destructive leogth.”—— 
‘i—Such were my opinions then; such 
they still remain, greatly strengthened by 
further reflection. and further experience, 
.andnow bya consideration of the motives, 
which must have induced the minister to 
make overtures for a coalition (if he has 
made them), and, above all, by a dread of 
the, consequences, which a coalition, like 
that recommended by the Morning Post, 
could not fail to produce,——- There are but 
two motives, to which the overture can, as 
. far «as I can discover, possibly be ascribed : 
Jirst, a desire to stand well with the appa- 
rent saccessor to the throne; a motive 
which, in itself, 1 am far from-censuring, 
gnd which I willnot, like Mr. Pitt’s writers 
upon the subject of the Carleton- House din- 
pers last Spring, denomipate, ‘ a desertion 
* of our good old King anda courting of 
* the rising San.” But, I must be allowed 
to feay, for reasons which, at preseut, I do 
not think it necessary to state, that a close 
intimacy and political co-operation between 
the Price and Mr. Pitt would be attended 
with great evils to the monaychy. — The 
second motive is, a consciousness, on the 
part of Mr. Pitt, of his inability to keep his 
place, without a coalition with, or a divi- 
sion of, the opposition. That, with such a 
consciousness in his mind, he should en- 
deavour to secure the remedy, 1s by no means 
unnatural, though, atter what has passed, 
the attempt certainly argues a degree of 
confidence rarely to be met with under. si- 
milar circumstances..——But,. the conse- 
uences of such a coalition would be ruinous 
imdeed, In May last, the nation, with a 
voice almost unanimous, called for such an 
union of the great men of the country as 
would bring to the service of the state the 
greatest possible quantity of talent, and, at 
the same time, produce an oblivion of all 
former political animosities. But, I spoke 
for my humble self at the time; and, I 
think, Jam safe in asserting, that a vast 
majority of the people, wished for.no coali- 

tion,.in which Mr, Pitt should be the lead- 
er; for no ministry, of which Mr. Pitt 
should be the bead. What we wished for, 


this respect, I number myself with 


im very great majority; what we wished for, 


~ was, that ne exclusive principle should be 


‘acted upon ; that Mr. Pitt’s system of go- 
‘owerning the country should give way toa 
better system; and, that, to this end, Mr. 
> Pispshould be a member, ifhe chose, but, 
-~by-ne’means the head of the cabinet. How 


tii As 
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widely different the circumstances now 
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how utterly improbable it is that my 
jects should now be obtained by the means 
of acoalition, hardly need to be pointed 
out. At the time referred to, Mr, Pix 
was, like the rest, merely a candidate 
for power: “now, he. is in possession 
and would, in fact, be the dispenser of all 
the power to be dispensed. The disadyan. 
tage would not, however, consist so muci 
in the distribution of the power, as in the 
manner of its being bestowed. Going inio 
acabinet with Mr. Pitt, and going into 
cabinet to Mr’ Pitt are things widely dite. 
rent indeed! They are widely ditlerent 
in themselves, and still more so in the 
eyes of the people, and in their influence 
upon their minds. ——[ Want of room com. 
pels me to break off here. The subject 
shall be resumed in my next. In the mean- 
time, I think it my duty to state, for the 
information of my readers, that, a3 to the 
reconciliation between the royal persons 
above spoken of, it has always been strenu- 
ously recommended -by Mr. Fox, Lord 
Moira, and Mr. Sheridan, and always en- 
tirely unconnected with apy political or 
party arrangement or view. And, though it 
is not impossible, that a person, having very 
different objects, may have found his way 
even into Carleton-House, 

“As where's that palace, whereinto foul things 

Sometimes intrude now?" 
Yet, the public may be assured, that, as to 
his Royal Higitness, or any of those pet- 
sons, who have ustrally had the honour! 


‘possess his confidence, no idea of a co-0pe- 


ration with the present mifistry has ever 
been, for one moment, entertained, what: 
ever advances may, on the part of the late 
ter, have been made towards accomplishing 
that purpose. } 


TO THE PUBLIC. | 
The complexion which some of the news 
papers have endeavoured to give to ap a 
count. of the prosecution of Mr. Jos 
Bupp, of .Pall Mall, for publishing oe 
phlet against Lord St, Vincent, renders ‘ 
necessary for me to state, as well po 
tice to Mr. Budd as.to myslef, that 
not, and never have any partnership 
share, or, concern, whatsoever in his 
and that, as to the particular poblicstnr 
question, I have never, read.a wor 
in any shape, and never saw 


. com 
know of, tll since. the rosecution 
menced. OW, 
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